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Academic  Year,   1921-22. 

October  3rd.  Registration  of  students.     Halls  of  Residence  open  for 

students  at  three  p.  m. 

October  4th.  Registration  of  students. 

The  work  of  the  thirty-seventh  academic  year  begins  at 
a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock. 

October  15th.  Language  examinations  for  M.A,  Candidates. 

November  19th.       Language  examinations  for  M.A.  Candidates. 

November  23rd.      Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 

November  28th.      Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 

December  10th.       Language  examinations  for  Ph.D.  Candidates. 

December  21st.       Christmas  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 

January  5th.  Christmas  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 

January  24th.  Language  examinations  for  Ph.D.  Candidates. 

January  25th.  HaK-yearly  collegiate  examinations  begin. 

February  6th.  Vacation. 

February  7th.  Vacation. 

February  8th.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  begins  at  a  quarter 

to  nine  o'clock. 

March  17th.  Announcements  of  European  Fellowships. 

March  29th.  Spring  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 

April  5th.  Spring  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 

April  8th.  Language  examinations  for  Ph.D.  Candidates. 

April  14th.  Good  Friday.    Vacation. 

May  23rd,  Vacation. 

May  24th.  Collegiate  examinations  begin. 

June  3rd.  Collegiate  examinations  end. 

June  8th,  Conferring  of  degrees  and  close  of  thirty-seventh  aca- 

demic year. 


Ofiicees  of  Admixisteatiox. 

Acaijeiiic  Yeae,    1920-21. 

Preiident, 

M.  Cap.et  Thoiias,  Ph.D..  LL.D. 

Office:  Taylor  HaU, 

Acting  Dean  of  the  College, 

Hilda  Woethln-gton  SinxH,  3.1. A. 

Recording  Dean  and  Assistant  to  the  President, 

Isabel  Maddisox,  B.Sc.  Ph.D. 

Office;  Taylor  HaU. 

Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College, 

Edith  Orladt,  A.B. 

Office:  TavlorHaU. 


AcADEAnc  Appoixtmexts. 
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Carola   Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social   Economy 
and  Social  Research. 

SrsA^f  Mtra  KzN'GSBxrsT,*  Ph.D.,  Carola  Woerishoffer  Professor  of  Social 
Economy  and  Director  of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Pacific,  1S90;  A.M.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1S99;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  Universitj-,  190-5.  University  FeUow,  Columbia  Universitv-,  1902-0.3;  Holder 
of  the  European  Fellowship  of  the  Women's  Education  Association,  Boston,  ^Mass.,  1903- 
04;  Instructor  in  History,  Vassar  College,  1904r-05;  Director  of  Investigation,  Masaa^ 
ehusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  1905-06;  Instructor  in 
History  and  Economics  and  Head  of  Departments,  Simmons  CoUege,  1906-07;  Assistant 
Professor,  Associate  Professor,  and  Professor  in  Economics,  Simmons  College,  and 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Research,  Women's  Exiucational  and  Industrial  Union, 
Boston,  1907-1.5. 

Neva  R.  Deabdoetf,  Ph.D.,  Nonresident  Lecturer  (and  Associate  Professor- 
elect)  in  Social  Economy  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Gradiuite  Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  1921-22. 
A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1908;    Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911;    Fellow, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908-11.     Staff,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Muiucipal 
Research,  Philadelphia,  1912-18;    Chief,  Division  of  ^ital  Statistics,  City  of  Phila- 
delphia,   1914-16;     A^stant   to   Director-General   of   Civilian   Relief,   American   Red 
Cross,  1918-20;   Assistant  to  the  General  Manager,  1920 . 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22. 
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Eva  Whiting  White,  B.S.,  Non-renidenl  Lecturer  in  Social  Economy. 

B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1907.     Head  Resident,  Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  Boston,  Mass., 

1909 ;    Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  in  charge  of  Vocational  Education  for 

Women  and  Girls,  1910-14;  Staff  Lecturer,  Boston  School  for  Social  Work,  1912-14; 
Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission,  1916 ;  Massachusetts  Immigration  Com- 
mission, 1916;  Survey  of  Public  Schools,  Gary,  Ind.,  1916;  Vice-Chairman,  Federal 
Commission  on  Living  Conditions,  1917-19;  Director  of  Training,  Intercollegiate 
Community  Service  Association,  1919-^ — . 

Henrietta  S.  Additon,  A.M.,  Non-resident  Lecturer  in  Social  EconomTj. 

A.B.,  Piedmont  College,  1907;  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911;  Fellow,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1910-11,  1912-13.  Instructor,  History  and  Civics,  Piedmont 
College,  1908-10;  Agent,  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  1913-14;  Proba- 
tion Officer  and  Case  Supervisor,  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court,  1914-16;  In  Charge, 
Probation  Department,  Juvenile  Court,  1917;  Assistant  Director,  Director,  Section  on 
Women  and  Girls,  Law  Enforcement  Division,  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
War  Department,  1918-19;  Executive  Assistant  and  Director,  Field  Service,  Women 
and  Girls,  United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  1919 . 

Gladys   Boone,   A.M.,    Instructor  in  Social   Economy  on  the  Grace  If. 
Dodge  Foundation. 

A.B.,  University  of  Birmingham,  1916;  A.M.,  1917.  Teacher  of  young  employees, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Cadbury  Chocolate  Factories,  and  Tutor  in  Economic 
History  in  Workers'  Educational  Association,  Birmingham,  1917-19;  Holder  of  Rose 
Sidgwick  Memorial  Fellowship  at  Columbia  University,  1919-20. 

Gwendolyn  Salisbury  Hughes,  A.M.,  Research  Secretary. 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1916,  and  A.M.,  1917;  Susan  B.  Anthony  Scholar  in  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918-19;  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Fellow  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919-20. 

Allied  Departments. 

James  H.  Leuba,*  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Neuch&tel,  Switzerland.  B.S.,  University  of  NeuchS,tel,  1886;  Ph.D.,  Ursinus  College, 
1888;  Scholar  in  Psj-chology,  Clark  University,  1892-93;  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark 
University,  1893-95;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  1896. 

David  Hilt  Tennent,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

S.B.,  Olivet  College,  1900;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1904.  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1902-04;  Bruce  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1904. 

Theodore  de  Leo  de  Laguna,*  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  University  of  California,  1896,  and  A.M.,  1899;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1901. 
Teacher  in  the  Government  Schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  1901-04;  Honorary 
Fellow  and  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  i904-0o;  Assistant  Professoi 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  1905-07. 

Marion  Parris  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1901,  and  Ph.D.,  1908.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1902-05,  Fellow  in  Economics  and  Politics,  1905-06;  Bryn  Mawr  College  Research 
Fellow  and  Student  in  Economics  and  Politics,  University  of  Vienna,  1906-07. 

Clarence  Errol  Ferree,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology 
and  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 

B.S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1900,  A.M.,  1901,  and  M.S.,  1902;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1909.  FeUow  in  Psychology,  Cornell  University,  1902-03;  Assistant  in  Psychology, 
Cornell  University,  1903-07. 

Matilde  Castro,  Ph.D.,  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  the  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Model  School. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1900,  and  Ph.D.,  1907.  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  University  of 
Chicago,  1900-01,  1903-04,  1905-06.  Principal  of  the  Morris  High  School,  Morris,  111., 
1901-03;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1904-05;  Instructor  in  Phi- 
losophy, Vassar  College,  1906-09;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
Rockford  College,  1910-12. 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  19^-22. 


Gertrude     Rand,     Ph.D.,     Associate    in    Experimental    and    Applied 
Psychology. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1908;  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1911.  Graduate  Scholar  in 
Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1908-09,  1911-12,  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  1909-10, 
Fellow  in  Psychology,  1910-11,  and  Sarah  Berliner  Research  Fellow,  1912-13. 

Georgiana  Goddard  King!,  M.A.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1896,  and  M.A.,  1897.  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1896-97,  and  Fellow  in  English,  1897-98;  College  de  France,  First  Semester, 
1898-99. 

Charles  Ghequiere  Fenwick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

A.B.,  Loyola  College,  1898;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1912.  Student  of  Political 
Science,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1909-11;  Law  Clerk,  Division  of  international  Law 
in  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1911-14;  University  of  Freiburg, 
summer,  1913;   Lecturer  on  International  Law,  Washington  College  of  Law,  1912-14. 

Howard  James  Savage,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Director 
of  the  Work  in  English  Composition. 

A.B.,  Tufts  College,  1907;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1909,  and  Ph.D.,  1915.  Instructor 
in  English,  Tufts  College,  1908-11;  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University,  1911-13, 
and  at  RadclLffe  College,  1911-15;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  1908-09, 
1913-15;  Instructor  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915. 

Ada  Hart  Arlitt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Educational  Psychology. 

A.B.,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  of  Tulane  University,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1917.  Fellow  in  Biology,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College, 
191.3-14;  Fellow  in  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago,  1914-16;  Fellow  in  Sprague 
Institute,  191G-17. 

Samuel  Arthur  King,  M.A.,  Non-resident  Lecturer  in  English.  Diction. 

Tynemouth,  England.  M.A.,  University  of  London,  1900.  Special  Lecturer  in  Public 
Speaking  Johns  Hopkins  tlniversity,  1901;  Special  Lecturer  in  Speech,  University 
of  California,  1902. 

Marjorie  Lorne  Franklin,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Politics. 

A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1913,  and  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1916.  Graduate  Scholar, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1913-14  and  Fellow  in  Economics,  1914-15;  Columbia  University, 
1915-16;  Library  Assistant,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  1916-17; 
Instructor  in  Political  Science,  Vassar  College,  1917-18. 

Special  Lecturers. 
Alice  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Industrial  Poisons. 

i\[.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1893.  Universities  of  Leipzig  and  Munich,  189.5-96;  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1896-97;  University  of  Chicago,  1898-1900;  Institut  Pasteur, 
Paris,  1903.  Professor  of  Pathology,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  North  Western 
University,    1S99-19(J2;     Bacteriologist,    Memorial    Institute    for    Infectious    Diseases, 

1902-10;    Investigator  of  Industrial  Poisons  for  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1910 ; 

Assistant  Profe.ssor  of  Industrial  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School,  1920 — -. 

Valeria  H.  Parker,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Social  Hygiene. 

Assistant  I'jducational  Director  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  Chairman 
of  the  Social  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters. 


BRYN   MAWR  COLLEGE 

The  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of 
Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

The  Carola  Woerishoffcr  Graduate  Department  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1915  in  order  to  afford  women  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
advanced  scientific  training  in  Social  Economy  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  preparation  in  any 
profession.  It  is  known  as  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate 
Department  in  order  that  the  name  of  ( -arola  Woerishoffer,  who 
devoted  her  life  to  social  service  and  industrial  relations,  may 
be  associated  in  a  fitting  and  lasting  way  with  Bryn  Mawr 
College  which  she  so  generously  endowed. 

The  experience  of  the  war  and  the  period  of  reconstruction 
have  developed  new  and  pressing  social  needs,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, have  made  necessary  new  social  programmes  with  new 
and  extended  courses  of  education. 

These  social  programmes  fall  into  six  groups:  (1)  responsi- 
bility for  handicapped  families  and  children;  (2)  responsibility 
for  public  health  and  sanitation;  (3)  responsibility  for  puljlic 
morals;  (4)  responsibility  for  the  organization  and  use  of 
community  forces;  (5)  responsibility  for  human  relations  in 
industry  and  for  development  of  workers;  (6)  responsibility 
for  expert  knowledge  of  social  and  industrial  questions. 

The  demands  made  upon  social  workers  show  that  social 
diagnosis  and  social  therapy,  adjustment  of  social  and  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  and  social  training  of  adult  and  child  groups 
require  knowledge,  power  of  analysis,  and  technical  skill  differing 
very  little  in  quality  or  quantity  from  the  requirements  in 
medicine,  law,  or  education.  The  principles  of  education  for 
social  work  as  a  profession  follow  closely  the  well  recognized 
method  of  education  for  the  so-called  older  professions.  The 
trend  of  today  is  toward  postgraduate  professional  schools  con- 
nected with  colleges  and  universities,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
clearly  recognized  that  certain  fundamental  subjects  should  be 
studied  in  undergraduate  courses  so  that  the  student  may  be 
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prepared  in  underlying  principles.  As  to  methods,  theory  and 
practice  are  deemed  essential  parts  of  one  whole.  Laboratory 
discussion  and  lecture  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Practice  in  the 
medical  school,  law  school,  theological  school,  and  school  of 
education,  consists  in  the  first  jTars  of  demonstration  and  ob- 
servation; later  on,  of  practical  work  under  immediate  direction; 
and,  finally,  of  real  experience,  but  still  under  close  supervision. 
In  the  Carola  Woershoifer  Graduate  Department  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  programmes  are  based  are  those  which 
have  been  tested  in  the  older  professional  schools: 

(1)  The  training  is  distinctly  postgraduate. 

(2)  Instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
social  and  industrial  structure  is  regarded  as  prerequisite  to 
the  graduate  courses  or  must  accompany  them;  for  example, 
elementary  economic  and  social  theory,  politics,  psychology, 
stah'stics.  social  and  industrial  problems. 

(3)  Instruction  includes  seminaries  embodying  the  theory  of 
social  and  industrial  relations;  courses  giving  the  technique  of 
social  case  work,  of  community  organization  and  leadership  and 
of  labor  adjustments  and  of  social  and  industrial  research,  and 
these  courses  must  be  accompanied  by  field  practice. 

(4)  All  observation,  field  practice,  and  non-resident  experi- 
ence is  carefully  and  closelj^  supervised  by  an  instructor  well 
grounded  in  theory,  famihar  with  and  experienced  in  technique, 
and  this  instructor  also  conducts  the  courses  embodying  the 
theory  of  such  work. 

The  different  fields  of  work  may  be  subdivided  into  four 
main  groups:  I,  Social  Relief  and  Social  Guardianship  with  its 
subdivisions :  I  (a) — Famih^  Care  and  Child  Welfare,  I  (b) — Hos- 
pital and  Psj^chiatric  Social  Service,  and  I  (c) — Social  Guardian- 
ship and  Custody;  II,  Community  Work;  III.  Industrial 
Relations  and  Personnel  Administration;  IV,  Social  and  Indus- 
trial Research. 

The  programmes  on  pages  25-31  are  presented  in  order  to 
afford  the  student  a  panoramic  view  of  the  work  which  is  open 
to  her  (see  the  successive  programmes),  the  agencies  which 
carry  on  work  in  each  field  (see  the  last  column  of  each  pro- 
gramme) ,  and  the  types  of  positions  open  in  the  various  agencies 
(see  next  to  the  last  column  of  each  programme). 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  same  types  of  positions  and  problems 
are  found  in  several  fields  of  work.  In  the  first  column  of  each 
programme  are  placed,  therefore,  those  subjects  which  provide 
the  foundation  for  all  types  of  positions.  These  subjects  are 
selected  from  the  group  courses  given  in  economics,  politics, 
psychology,  philosophy,  biology,  or  history  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  In  the  second  and  third  columns  are  given  only  those 
subjects  which  bear  directly  on  the  special  field  of  work  under 
consideration.  The  elementary  and  advanced  undergraduate 
courses  are  cultural  and  not  professional,  but  are  recommended 
as  courses  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
direct  some  part  of  her  college  studies  toward  this  specialized' 
field.  The  courses  given  under  "graduate  courses"  are  essential 
to  adequate  preparation  for  the  field  of  work  indicated. 

While  one  year  may  afford  sufficient  training  for  entering 
upon  professional  work,  the  student  is  urged  to  study  for  at  least 
two  years  unless  she  has  had  previous  training  or  experience. 
She  may  receive  a  certificate  upon  the  completion  of  one  or 
two  years  and  if  her  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  meets 
the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  College,  she  may  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Master's  degree.  Students  properly  fitted 
and  expecting  to  give  three  years  to  the  course  may,  if  they 
so  desire,  complete  the  work  in  residence  required  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Social  Economy.  In  the 
first  year  the  student  will  probably  pursue  a  course  in  the 
theory  and  technique  applied  to  her  chosen  field,  as  for  example : 
Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and  Delinquents,  or  Com- 
munity Organization,  or  Industrial  Supervision  and  Personnel 
Administration.  She  will  also  give  9  to  14  hours,  according 
to  preference,  to  the  seminary  in  Social  Economy  including  the 
practice  or  field  work  in  an  institution  or  with  a  social  agency 
or  in  a  business  firm  chosen  in  relation  to  her  selected  field;  she 
will  take  the  seminary  in  theory  most  closely  related  to  her 
special  interests;  unless  already  qualified  she  will  take  the 
course  in  statistics,  and  she  may  elect  a  third  seminary  or 
course.  In  addition  all  students  attend  the  Journal  Club. 
Each  seminary  requires  about  14  hours,  and  each  course  about 
5  hours  of  Avork  each  week,  including  hours  of  lecture,  discussion, 
and  conference.     Full  graduate  work  involves  about  43  hours 
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of  work  per  week.  Practice  work  in  each  field  consists  of 
three  tj-pes:  (1)  obsei-^'ation,  through  exciu*sions  to  social 
institutions,  agencies,  business  fii'ms.  or  manufacturing  plants; 
(2)  field  work  consisting  of  7  or  12  hours  ^as  may  be  elected  by 
the  student; ;  1  hour  of  mdividual  conference  each  week,  and  2 
hours  of  seminary  discu>.-ion  in  alternate  weeks;  (3)  non- 
resident experience  with  social  institutions,  agencies,  or  business 
firms  obtained  dtu'ing  the  summer  following  the  eight  months 
of  work  m  Bryn  ]\Ia"nT  College. 

The  wide  range  of  choice  in  fields  of  work  and  in  agencies, 
necessitates  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student  as 
■  to  her  natural  fitness  for  am-  particular  work,  and  the  amount 
of  time  she  can  give  to  training  herseK  for  it.  The  student  may 
write  for  advice  and  .suggestion,  or  may  wait  until  after  arrival 
at  BrjTi  Alawr  for  conference  with  the  Director  and  Instructors 
before  selecting  the  field  in  which  she  may  work.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  programmes,  together  with  the  charts  which 
follow,  are  pre.sented  in  an  endeavor  to  assist  the  student  to  wise 
.speciahzation  although  the  fields  will  necessarily  supplement 
one  another  and  overlap  as,  for  example,  between  industrial 
adjustment  and  community  work  or  industrial  research,  and 
seminaries  may  he  so  chosen  as  to  comhine  icork  in  ty:o  fields.  The 
purpose  of  the  outline  is  to  suggest  the  content  of  an  adequate 
preparation  for  the  tA-pes  of  work  considered  and  the  range 
of  opportunities  in  each  field  as  they  now  exist.  "VMiile  many 
of  the  graduate  com'ses  are  profes.sional,  the  undergraduate 
courses  are  general  in  character  but  give  at  the  same  time 
fundamental  training  for  social  sei'^dce.  The  com-ses  scheduled 
in  the  charts  are  not  in  eveiy  case  described  in  tliis  pamphlet  but 
may  be  found  in  the  Bryn  ]Mawr  College  Calendar,  from  which 
the  description  of  com'ses  given  below  (pages  32-45;  are  reprinted. 

I.     Social  Relief  and  Social  Guardianship. 

The  student  who  is  deciding  whether  to  enter  the  fields  of 
Social  Rehef  and  Family  Care,  Hospital  and  Psychiatric 
Social  SerAice,  Child  Wehare,  or  Social  Guardianship  and 
Custody  may  find  helpful  the  following  brief  statement  of  the 
agencies  and  the  institutions  with  which  she  might  work  in 
each  of  these  fields  and  the  positions  she  might  hold. 
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In  the  field  of  Social  Relief  and  Family  Care  and  in  the  field 
of  Hospital  Social  Service  the  agencies  are,  in  general,  the 
following:  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity,  Public  Boards  of 
Charity  or  Welfare,  Red  Cross  Chapters,  Mother's  Assistance 
Fund  or  Widows'  Pension  Fund  Associations,  Social  Service 
Departments  of  the  Hospitals.  The  positions  are:  chief 
executives,  district  secretaries  and  supervisors,  commissioners 
of  charity,  investigators,  family  case  workers,  and  the  like. 

In  the  field  of  Child  Welfare,  the  agencies  and  institutions  are : 
Public  Schools,  Children's  Bureaus,  Societies  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Red  Cross  Chapters,  Child  Placing 
Agencies,  Orphanages,  etc.  The  positions  are:  executives, 
investigators,  visiting  teachers,  placing-out  agents,  state  in- 
spectors of  the  homes  in  which  children  are  placed. 

In  the  field  of  Social  Guardianship  and  Custody,  the  agencies 
and  institutions  are :  Courts,  Prisons,  Reformatories,  Industrial 
Schools,  Truant  Farms,  Detention  Housss,  Big  Brothers  and 
Big  Sisters  Associations  to  help  discharged  prisoners.  The 
positions  are:  probation  or  parole  officers,  supervisors  of  pro- 
bation officers,  commissioners  of  correction,  psychologists  in 
the  prison  or  court  laboratory,  executives,  teachers  in  reform- 
atories and  prisons. 

In  the  field  of  Rural  Social  Work  a  combination  of  activities 
is  required.  The  worker  should,  therefore,  have  in  addition 
to  a  knowledge  of  rural  sociology  and  economics,  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  methods  and  agencies  in  relief  and  family 
care,  child  welfare,  social  guardianship  and  custody  and  rural 
community  organization.  She  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
agencies  interested  in  the  development  of  agriculture  as  an 
industry.  Thus  equipped,  she  will  find  many  positions  open 
in  county  welfare  departments  and  associations.  Farm  Bureaus, 
Red  Cross  Chapters,  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 
and  similar  organizations. 

The  practice  work  of  each  student  is  obtained  with  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Children's 
Aid,  Red  Cross  Chapters  and  branches.  Hospital  Social  Service 
Departments,  the  Municipal  Court  or  one  of  the  other  agencies 
named  above,  according  to  the  field  chosen. 

In  addition  every  student  takes  observation  trips  to  orphan- 
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ages,  almshouses,  schools  for  the  crippled,  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  custodial  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  asylums 
for  the  insane,  colonies  for  the  epileptic,  eleemosynary  hospitals, 
courts,  prisons,  reformatories,  detention  houses  and  the  like. 

I  (a).     Family  Care  and  Child  Welfare 

In  order  that  the  best  principles  and  methods  may  be  dis- 
covered and  made  use  of  in  the  fields  of  Social  Relief  and 
Family  Care,  and  Child  Welfare,  the  student  attends  the  con- 
ferences of  the  agencies  with  which  she  is  working,  such  as  the 
district  conferences  of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  of 
the  Red  Cross  Home  Service,  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  etc.,  where  the  problems  of  par- 
ticular families  and  particular  children  are  discussed  in  their 
economic,  occupational,  social,  educational,  health,  and  recre- 
ational aspects;  and  conferences  on  parenthood  where,  in  par- 
ticular, the  problems  of  unmarried  mothers  are  considered. 

The  student  field  worker  has  access  to  the  case  records  of 
these  agencies;  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  her  more  independent 
activities,  accompanies  case  workers  in  their  visits  and  investi- 
gations and  "follow-up"  work. 

Her  actual  training  in  case  work  may  be  said  to  begin  perhaps 
with  her  assignment  to  case  work  tasks  where  she  has  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  the  theory  she  has  been  studying.  In  doing  this 
she  is  under  the  careful  direction  of  the  district  supervisor  of 
the  agency  or  department  who  guides  and  criticizes  her  methods 
of  investigation,  her  diagnoses,  plans,  and  reports.  She  is  also 
supervised  in  this  technical  work  by  an  Instructor  in  the  Social 
Economy  Department  who  discusses  with  her  each  week  the 
theory  and  practice  of  case  work  as  illustrated  in  the  actual 
cases  with  which  she  is  dealing. 

I  (6).     Medical  and  Psychiatric  Social  Service 

The  opportunities  for  training  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
fields  of  Social  Relief  and  Family  Care  and  Child  Welfare  in 
that  the  student  attends  the  conferences  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Service  of  the  hospital  with  which  she  is  working, 
where  the  problems  of  the  health  of  patients  are  considered  in 
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their  various  aspects,  medical,  physical,  recreational,  occupa- 
tional, social,  and  educational. 

The  student  has  access  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Service  and  for  purposes  of  observation  accompanies 
experienced  case  workers  in  their  visits  to  the  homes  of  patients, 
investigations  and  "follow-up"  work.  She  also  accompanies 
these  workers  through  the  variously  classified  wards  of  the 
hospital,  acquiring  thus  and  through  discussion  and  readings 
a  working  knowledge  of  various  diseases. 

Training  in  case  work  includes  also  the  assignment  of  tasks 
to  which  the  student  may  apply  the  principles  of  investigation 
and  treatment  which  she  has  been  studying.  The  supervisor  of 
the  hospital  department  criticizes  her  social  diagnoses,  plans  of 
treatment  and  reports,  and  the  instructor  in  the  Social  Economy 
Department  discusses  with  her  in  a  weekly  conference  the 
principles  and  practice  of  hospital  social  case  work  as  met  in 
the  concrete  cases  with  which  she  is  dealing. 

The  courses  in  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental  Tests 
given  in  the  Department  of  Psychology,  and  in  InteUigence 
Tests  given  in  the  Department  of  Education,  afford  the  student 
interested  in  the  psychiatric  phases  of  hospital  social  service 
unusual  opportunity  to  acquire  the  theory  essential  for  practice 
training  in  psychiatric  clinics,  field  investigations,  and  "follow- 
up"  work. 

I  (c).     Social  Guardianship  and  Custody 

In  order  to  give  students  specializing  in  criminology  many  and 
varied  opportunities  for  practice  training  in  court  work,  a 
connection  has  been  established  between  the  Carola  Woeris- 
hoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social 
Research  and  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia  now  under 
the  direction  of  the  Presiding  Judge,  Charles  N.  Brown  and 
the  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Dr.  Louis  N.  Robinson. 

Students  will  be  given  practice  in  probation  work,  social 
investigation,  and  vocational  guidance.  With  a  proper  foun- 
dation of  knowledge  and  experience  they  may  be  trained  in 
mental  testing  of  the  delinquent,  in  conducting  educational 
conferences,  and  the  like.  They  may  also  study  the  effects 
of  venereal  disease,  physical  defects,  and  stigmata,  and  may 
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observe  tlie  mentally  abnormal,  subnormal  or  normal,  while 
the  social  data  recorded  by  com'ts  and  agencies  are  available 
for  investigation  into  the  effects  upon  behavior  of  home  and 
neighborhood  conditions,  schooling,  recreation,  religion,  occu- 
pation, and  the  like. 

Every  student  entering  any  one  of  the  fields  outlined  above 
under  I  (a),  I  (6),  or  I  (c),  should  take  in  the  Social  Economy 
Department  the  courses  in  Social  Treatment  of  Dependents, 
Delinquents  and  Defectives,  and  the  Seminary  in  Social  Econ- 
omy applied  to  Social  Relief  and  Social  Guardianship,  which 
affords  the  field  practice  work.  It  is  also  advisable  for  her  to 
take  the  seminary  in  The  Family  as  a  Social  Institution  or  in 
Races  and  Peoples.  For  combinations  to  be  made  in  other 
divisions  of  the  Social  Economy  Department  and  other  grad- 
uate departments,  programmes  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  should  be 
studied,  and  for  content  of  courses  the  descriptions  on  pages 
33-45  should  be  consulted. 

The  student  in  deciding  which  of  the  above  fields  of  social 
work  she  will  enter  may  ask  for  a  descriptive  differentia- 
tion of  one  field  from  another.  But  in  any  such  attempt  at 
differentiation  there  is  grave  danger  of  distorting  the  truth 
by  making  it  appear  that  the  conditions  of  one  field  of  activity 
are  isolated  from  those  of  another.  Thus  one  may  choose 
work  in  the  field  of  Social  Relief  and  Family  Care,  or  in  the 
field  of  Social  Guardianship  and  Custody,  or  that  of  Child 
Welfare.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dependency  and  delin- 
quency have  so  many  causative  factors  in  common^  and 
exercise  such  an  aggravating  interaction  upon  each  other,  and 
the  conditions  making  for  the  prevention  or  the  cure  of  the  one 
so  resemble  and  so  depend  on  the  conditions  for  the  prevention 
or  the  cure  of  the  other,  that  the  purposes,  standards,  methods, 
and  theoretical  and  technical  training  requisite  in  each 
field  are  similar  in  ideal  if  not  in  reality.  For  example,  the 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity  has  developed  the  technique  of 
the  so-called  family  ease  work  from  the  principle  that  the  inter- 
ests of  individuals  and  of  society  are  best  furthered  by  taking 
the  family  group  into  account.  But  the  courts  are  also  recog- 
nizing this  principle  and  the  conception  determining  their  reor- 
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ganization,  their  keeping  of  records,  and  their  treatment  of 
individuals  is  that  of  a  family  court  and  family  case  work. 

By  way  of  exemplifying  the  inseparableness  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  these  four  fields  one  has  but  to  refer  to  feeble-minded- 
ness  as  a  factor  making  for  both  dependency  and  delinquency. 
A  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  control  of  mental  defectives  is 
essential  in  each  of  the  three  fields  therefore  and,  further,  a 
knowledge  of  systems  of  mental  tests,  if  understood  in  the  light 
of  educational  psychology  and  social  and  physical  findings 
would  be  very  illuminating.  But  to  understand  subnormal 
mentality  it  is  necessary  to  understand  normal.  The  problems 
of  child  welfare  which  the  child  placing  agencies,  the  Societies 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  other  children's 
societies  encounter  are  those  of  adolescent  psychology,  normal 
and  subnormal,  and  of  adult  psychology  as  well,  if  there  is  any 
dividing  line.  Every  problem  of  social  relief,  child  welfare, 
hospital  social  service,  or  social  guardianship  is  again  not 
only  a  problem  of  the  individual  understanding  which  involves 
a  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  feelings,  emotions  and  will; 
but  is  a  problem  of  an  individual  in  a  group,  understanding 
of  which  involves  a  knowledge  of  social  psychology;  and  all  are 
problems  of  education,  understanding  of  which  involves  a 
knowledge  of  educational  psychology. 

Again,  each  problem  has  its  legal  aspects.  There  is  a  legal 
authority,  coercion,  type  of  evidence  admissible,  fact,  range  of 
disposition  of  the  case,  and  procedure  whether  it  is  a  problem 
of  dependency,  child  welfare,  delinquency,  or  defectiveness,  so 
that  the  successful  social  practitioner  needs  at  least  a  knowledge 
of  when  and  how  to  inform  herself  on  such  legal  matters. 

Again,  in  every  family  problem,  the  questions  of  health, 
sanitation,  proper  housing  are  apt  to  appear,  and  knowledge  of 
physical  upkeep  and  preventive  medicine  is  equally  essential 
whether  the  case  originates  through  a  social  service  department 
of  a  hospital  or  through  the  court. 

And  finally  as  the  disposition  of  any  and  every  case  has  an 
influence  for  good  or  evil  on  our  moral  and  social  customs  and 
ideals,  and  on  our  institutions,  courses  in  social  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  social  theory  in  which  customs,  mores,  and  institu- 
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tions  are  studied  in  process  of  evolution  would  seem  highly 
desirable  if  we  are  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  race. 

There  should  be  little  differentiation  as  far  as  general  prepara- 
tion is  concerned  but  one  student  cannot  study  every  subject. 
Programmes  I,  II,  and  III  and  IV  are  given  as  guides  for 
selection,  although  what  has  been  said  above  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind. 

II.     Community  W^ork. 

The  need  for  community  work  carried  on  by  trained  workers 
has  never  before  been  so  urgent.  Community  problems  during 
the  war  assumed  a  more  insistent  character.  Questions  of 
public  health,  Americanization,  readjustment  in  industry,  recre- 
ation, vocational  education,  and  training  for  citizenship  have 
taken  on  new  meanings,  and  are  making  demands  for  workers 
of  an  almost  incalculable  urgency.  Never  before  has  the  need 
been  so  apparent  for  better  organization  of  communities  into 
units  capable  of  giving  expression  to  their  desire  to  raise  the 
common  level  of  life  and  to  solve  community  problems.  The 
movement  for  the  construction  of  community  houses  as  memo- 
rials of  the  men  of  the  community  who  have  made  large 
sacrifices  in  the  world  war,  is  resulting  in  a  call  for  people 
trained  as  community  secretaries,  group  leaders  and  teachers  of 
vital  subjects  which  must  be  taught,  if  at  all,  outside  of  school 
hours  and  school  periods,  more  urgent  than  any  similar  call 
for  social  workers  in  recent  times,  a  call  only  comparable  to  the 
demand  which  went  out  for  Red  Cross  home  service  workers 
during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Unless  trained  workers  are  provided  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
aid  communities  to  become  living  expressions  of  the  ideals  for 
which  the  world  has  offered  up  its  youth,  this  great  social  move- 
ment will  come  to  naught,  and  these  community  "monuments 
will  become  mausolea." 

For  several  years  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Depart- 
ment has  offered  courses  in  this  type  of  social  work  as  part  of 
its  training,  but  it  is  now  able  to  expand  these  courses  in  a 
way  which  it  believes  affords  adequate  preparation  in  the 
theory  and,  technique  of  communitj^  work  in  its  various  phases, 
and  provides  the  necessary  practice  in  community  activities 
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in  close  connection  with  the  theoretical  training.  This  plan 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  experiments  which  the  Department  has 
been  making  during  these  past  years  through  its  courses  in 
theory  and  their  application  in  connection  with  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Community  Center,  Philadelphia  College  Settlement,  and  other 
Philadelphia  community  movements.  The  recent  development 
of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center  affords  an  unusual  and 
unique  opportunity  for  this  training,  as  social  activities  of 
almost  every  type  are  now  effectively  carried  on  under  its 
auspices.  A  Community  House  has  been  provided  by  the 
citizens  of  Bryn  Mawr  as  a  memorial  to  the  men  of  Bryn 
Mawr  who  devoted  their  lives  and  their  energies  to  the  defense 
of  freedom.  It  houses  the  activities  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Com- 
munity Center  including  the  work  of  the  Preston  Center  at 
Haverford  and  also  the  several  public  and  private  civic  and 
social  agencies  of  the  town. 

The  different  classes  of  community  workers  needing  special 
training  include:  (1)  workers  preparing  for  general  community 
administration  such  as  secretaries  of  community  associations  or 
directors  of  community  centers,  or  head  workers  in  settlements; 

(2)  workers  preparing  to  specialize  in  some  phase  or  branch  of 
community  work  such  as  playgrounds,  boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs, 
children's  work,  general  advertising  and  publicity,  teaching  of 
vocational   subjects,   instruction   in   dramatics   and   athletics; 

(3)  social  workers  who  have  specialized  in  other  phases  of  the 
profession,  but  who  have  come  to  realize  the  need  for  closer 
cooperation  with  modern  forms  of  community  activities,  as,  for 
example,  college  women  who  have  studied  nursing,  parish 
visitors,  teachers,  librarians,  directors  of  specialized  institutions, 
and  personnel  administrators. 

Community  organization  presupposes  that  the  citizens  of  the 
community  really  want  to  band  themselves  together  for  some 
new  form  of  cooperative  undertaking.  This  involves  the  crea- 
tion of  some  kind  of  machinery,  and  seems  to  point  to  the 
need  for:  (1)  an  executive  secretary,  director,  leader  or  super- 
visor with  assistants,  whose  number  and  character  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  community  and  the  quality  and 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  supervised;  (2)  one  or  more  adult 
workers  whose  chief  function  is  the  organization  of  groups  of 
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adults  who  may  secure  for  themselves  through  such  organiza- 
tion, instruction,  recreation,  entertainment  or  any  other  benefits 
or  services  comprehended  in  the  plan;  (3)  one  or  more  girls' 
workers  whose  duties  are  the  organization  and  leadership  of 
groups  of  girls  of  different  ages  in  clubs  such  as  are  included  in 
the  National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs,  Girl  Scout  Troops,  Campfire 
Girls'  groups,  and  through  which  girls  may  learn  group  organi- 
zation and  activities  such  as  basketball,  hockey,  debating  teams, 
and  may  attain  group  consciousness  and  secure  opportunities 
for  recreation,  and  education  in  vocational  art  and  dramatics; 
(4)  one  or  more  boys'  workers  whose  duties  are  the  organiza- 
tion and  leadership  of  boys'  clubs  and  boys'  activities,  such  as 
Boy  Scout  Troops,  athletic  teams,  baseball,  basketball,  debating 
teams  and  such  other  groups  through  which  boys  can  be  given 
a  knowledge  of  group  organization  and  the  spirit  of  group 
consciousness  and  provided  with  the  opportunity  for  education, 
recreation,  and  exercise;  (5)  one  or  more  children's  workers 
whose  duties  sliall  be  the  supervision  of  playground  activities, 
occupation  clubs,  classes,  handicrafts  and  other  activities  for 
children. 

All  of  these  workers  and  activities  cannot  be  secured  in  the 
early  development  of  any  community  association.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  for  community  workers  to  be  trained  to  direct 
several  community  activities  and  to  be  expert  in  at-  least  one 
special  activit3^  A  large  amount  of  volunteer  service  should 
be  utilized  and  the  director  must  be  able  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  volunteers.  The  movement  for  sharing  trained 
community  workers  is  already  fairly  well  advanced.  Neigh- 
boring communities  often  unite  in  the  employment  of  specialized 
workers  who  give  different  days  to  different  communities,  or 
settlements,  as,  for  example,  a  girls'  worker  or  a  boys'  worker 
may  be  employed  for  afternoon  and  evening  work  to  give  two 
or  three  days  a  week  to  different  neighboring  communities.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  some  localities,  better  service  has  been 
obtained  by  employing  an  assistant  for  certain  types  of  work, 
such  as  children's  work  or  girls'  or  boys'  work,  in  each  of  several 
communities  so  as  to  provide  these  activities  every  day  of  the 
week,  and  engaging  one  or  more  expert  supervisors  by  joint 
community  cooperation  to  supervise  the  work  in  the  several 
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centers.  It  is  evident  that  the  student  preparing  for  these 
positions  should  have  a  thorough  training  in  the  theory  of 
community  organization,  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  require- 
ments of  all  phases  of  work  and  special  technical  training  in 
one  or  more  community  activities.  With  such  preparation  the 
worker  will  be  fitted  to  begin  as  assistant,  general  worker  or 
assistant  specialized  worker,  and  to  be  promoted  to  the  position 
of  general  director  of  a  community  association  or  director  of 
some  phase  of  community  activity  or  supervisor  of  some  form 
of  specialized  activity. 

Among  preliminary  courses  which  are  especially  valuable  for 
preparation  in  Community  Work  are  educational  psychology 
and  the  psychology  of  adolescence,  personal  and  public  hygiene, 
labour  problems,  social  legislation,  public  speaking,  and,  in 
addition,  the  more  specialized  courses  which  are  offered  in 
some  colleges,  of  social  betterment  (frequently  entitled  charities 
and  corrections)  and  of  statistics. 

The  following  outline  groups  the  graduate  professional  courses 
so  as  to  indicate  the  general  course  of  study  which  the  student 
should  follow  for  a  one-year,  two-year,  or  three-year  course. 
The  field  practice  work  is  arranged  for  at  the  community  center 
of  Bryn  Mawr  or  at  the  Philadelphia  College  Settlement,  or 
may  be  plaimed  with  other  community  organizations  in  Phila- 
delphia or  neighboring  communities;  observation  trips  also  are 
taken  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Summer  practice  work 
is.  arranged  in  the  best  settlements  and  under  the  best  com- 
munity organizations  in  various  parts  of  the  country  according 
to  the  specialized  interest  of  the  student. 

The  courses  recommended  for  the  first  year  include  (1)  Semi- 
nary in  Social  Economy  (Practicum  in  Community  Organiza- 
tion); (2)  Course  in  Community  Organization;  (3)  Course  in 
Community  Art;  (4)  Course  in  Statistics;  (5)  Seminary  in 
Social  Education  (Principles  of  Education  applied  to  Com- 
munity Work)  and  Seminary  in  Social  Psychology,  one  being 
given  the  first  semester  and  one  the  second;  (6)  an  elective 
seminary  may  be  chosen  in  place  of  the  above  courses  or  semi- 
naries with  the  consent  of  the  Director  of  the  Department 
from  the  seminaries  and  courses  offered  by  this  and  allied 
departments.  The  student  is  referred  to  programme  number 
V  for  an  outline  of  the  seminaries  and  courses  recommended. 
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During  the  second  year  the  student  is  recommended  to  (1) 
the  Seminary  in  Social  Economy,  that  is,  the  Practicum  in 
Community  Organization;  (2)  Course  in  Social  Treatment, 
or  Course  in  the  Technique  of  the  Drama;  (3)  Two  elective 
seminaries  to  be  chosen  from  those  suggested  under  pro- 
gramme V.  The  following  seminaries  are  especially  com- 
mended: Seminary  in  Races  and  Peoples,  Social  Philosophy, 
the  Family  as  a  Social  Institution,  Social  Research,  Municipal 
Government  and  Labor  Questions. 

The  elective  for  the  third  year  will  be  conditioned  by  the 
choice  of  the  associated  or  independent  minor  in  preparation 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

III.     Grace  H.  Dodge  Foundation  in  Industrial 
Relations  and  Personnel  Administration. 

The  complexity  of  the  past  decade  has  emphasized  the  need 
of  specialized  study  in  all  branches  of  industry  and  nowhere 
so  much  as  in  the  problems  connected  with  labor.  The  employ- 
ment management  movement  was  only  the  most  obvious  and 
direct  of  the  various  ways  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  It 
has  had  to  call  to  its  aid  the  findings  of  many  investigations 
such  as  the  study  of  wage  payment,  standards  of  living,  in- 
dustrial housing,  occupational  disease,  accident  prevention  and 
safety  engineering,  sanitation,  health,  fatigue,  and  the  effect 
of  noise,  lighting,  and  ventilation  on  the  human  mind  and 
body.  The  movement  for  centralized  employment  and  dis- 
charge has  grown  into  the  larger  field  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration. The  department  which  directs  the  human  relations 
of  an  industrial  or  commercial  enterprise  is  the  vantage  point 
from  which  we  may  view  on  the  one  hand,  the  economy  of 
business  organization  and  production  management,  and  on  the 
other,  the  economy  of  labor  and  the  distribution  not  only  of 
wealth,  but  of  well-being.  But  above  and  beyond  all  else  the 
personnel  department  is  the  chief  agent  of  the  new  social  econ- 
omy which  is  interested  not  only  in  the  price  of  the  product 
but  also  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  worker 
as  an  efficient,  healthy,  intelligent  citizen.  Every  effort  is  now 
made  to  give  employees  opportunity  for  self-expression  and  to 
adjust  the  worker  to  the  work.     Attention  is  centered  upon 
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training  and  instruction  instead  of  reliance  being  placed  upon 
the  former  trial  and  error  methods  of  adaptation. 

The  study  of  Personnel  Administration  forms  a  stimulating 
introduction  to  fields  as  varied  as  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
viduals. Already  students  who  have  completed  the  courses 
of  study  are  working,  with  industrial  plants  on  wage  investi- 
gation, and  with  social  agencies  on  research  into  living 
conditions;  one  student  finds  her  chief  interest  in  shop 
sanitation,  another  in  factory  inspection;  others  have  special- 
ized in  psychological  examinations  and  selection,  the  installa- 
tion of  training  methods,  and  the  legal  problems  of  employment 
of  labor.  Personnel  Administration  comprises  interviewing 
and  engaging  labor  for  offices  and  plants  in  consultation  with 
heads  of  departments;  the  recommendation  and  suggestion  of 
employees  for  promotion,  the  investigation  of  complaints,  and 
the  review  of  dismissals,  general  service  and- educational  work; 
the  investigation  of  all  matters  concerning  rates  of  wages, 
conditions,  and  hours  of  work. 

The  Grace  H.  Dodge  Foundation  was  established  in  the 
spring  of  1920  in  order  to  prepare  women  to  aid  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  industrial  relations.  It  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
work  established  by  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Department  by  which  training  in  Indus- 
trial Supervision  and  Emplo;>Tnent  Management  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  endowment  of  a  chair  of  instruction  by  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  the  plan  to  secure  endowment 
for  scholarships  and  fellowships  assures  permanency  for  this 
division  of  the  Department. 

The  programme  in  Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Admin- 
istration is  planned  to  give  a  wide  opportunity  for  field  experi- 
ence as  well  as  to  give  instruction  in  and  to  discuss  problems 
concerning  industrial  relations.  In  the  first  year  students 
study  at  the  College  during  the  academic  j^ear  and  in  the 
summer  following  give  two  months'  full  time  work  to  a  manu- 
facturing or  mercantile  establishment.  During  the  eight 
months  at  the  College  the  student  combines  with  the  seminary, 
including  the  field  work  and  with  the  course  in  Personnel 
Administration,    a   seminary   in    Labor    Organization    and    a 
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course  in  Statistics.  A  Third  serninai'v.  elected  b3''  consent  of 
the  Director  of  the  Department  and  the  Instructor  in  charge 
of  industrial  courses,  completes  the  necessary  theoretical  train- 
ing. In  a  second  year,  the  student  may  elect  a  Seminary  in 
Labor  Organization,  and  may  make  selection  from  the  semi- 
naries and  courses  offered  in  the  CarolaWoerishoffer  Department 
and  allied  departments,  as  suggested  in  the  College  Catalogue, 
and  descriVjed  in  the  following  pages.  Opportunity  will  be 
given  for  special  research  work  in  the  field  of  the  student's 
interest.  During  the  coUege  year  one  day  a  week  is  spent  in 
actual  work  in  a  Pliiladelphia  firm's  office  in  order  to  give 
opportimity  to  observe  theories  in  operation  and  to  see  that 
changes  in  industry  must  be  worked  out  slowly,  and  that  such 
changes  as  are  made  must  be  made  not  only  with  the  assent 
of  the  management  but  with  the  cooperation  of  the  workers. 

In  working  out  the  plan  of  the  field  work,  it  has  been  found 
best  to  place  every  student  first  in  a  well  organized  industrial 
relations  department  in  order  that  she  may  become  familiar 
mth  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the  office  routine  and  fonns. 
After  this  experience  her  training  is  specialized  in  fau'ly  separate 
divisions,  as  emplo^^uent  management  in  the  textile  industry, 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry-,  in  the  metal  industry  or  com- 
mercial offices.  A  series  of  lectm'es  bj-  experts  in  various 
.subjects  included  in  industrial  adjustments  and  personnel 
administration,  accompanies  the  regular  courses  and  the 
classroom  discussion. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Department  with 
many  industries  and  organizations  for  training  in  this  speciahzed 
field.  The  aim  of  the  trammg  has  been  not  only  for  the  stu- 
dents to  work  in  the  emplo\anent  office,  but  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Personnel  Administrator  in  various  operations 
in  the  plant,  the  students  being  frequently  transferred  according 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  processes  and  the  facility  of  the  student. 
In  working  out  this  plan,  the  Department  has  had  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  many  firms.  The  present  scheme  has  been 
adopted  with  the  advice  of  plant  executives  who  have  routed 
students  through  the  proces.ses  of  their  shops  and  in  con- 
sideration of  suggestions  and  experience  of  former  students. 

Some  of  the  firms  and  organizations  which  have  heartily 
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cooperated  in  giving  real  experience  to  students  either  in  the 
office  or  in  the  factory  are  enumerated  in  the  following  partial 
fist: 

(1)  Metal  Industries:  The  Acme  Wire  Company,  NeAv  Haven, 
Conn.;  The  American  Pulley  Company,  Philadelphia;  J.  G. 
Brill  Company,  Philadelphia;  Edward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing 
Company,  Philadelphia;  Henry  Disston  &  Sons  Company, 
Philadelphia;  Eddj^stone  Munitions  Works,  Eddystone,  Pa.; 
General  Electric  Company,  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  Philadel- 
phia; Link-Belt  Company,  Philadelphia;  Midvale  Steel  and 
Ordnance  Company,  Philadelphia;  The  Miller  Lock  Company, 
Philadelphia;  Faj'-ette  R.  Plumb  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia; 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  United 
States  Cartridge  Company,  Ivowell,  Mass. ;  Winchester  Repeat- 
ing Arms  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(2)  Textile  Industries:  Aberfojde  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chester,  Pa.;  Cheney  Brothers  Silk  Mills,  South  Manchester, 
Conn.;  Connecticut  Mills,  Danielson,  Conn.;  Lewis  Manu- 
facturing Companj^,  East  Walpole,  Mass.;  Notaseme  Hosiery 
Company,  Philadelphia;  Slatersville  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Company,  Slatersville,  R.  I.;  Sutro  Hosiery  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. 

(3)  Bureaus  of  Investigation  and  Government  Commissions: 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Commission,  Boston,  Mass.;  Massa- 
chusetts Industrial  Accident  Board,  Vocational  Training  Sec- 
tion, Boston,  Mass.;  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Commission, 
Harrisburg;  The  Scott  Company,  Philadelphia;  United  States 
Employment  Service,  Boston  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Phila- 
delphia; Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston; 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

(4)  Paper:  The  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.;  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

(5)  Printing:  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia; 
Plimpton  Press,  Norwood,  Mass. 

(6)  Commercial:  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia;  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  WilHam  Filene's  Sons  Com- 
pany, Boston;  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Philadelphia;  R.  H. 
Macy,  New  York;  Lord  and  Taylor,  New  York. 
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(7)  Unspecified:  American  International  Shipping  Corpora- 
tion ,  Hog  Island,  Pa. ;  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Phila- 
delphia; The  Barrett  Company,  Philadelphia;  Bird  Company, 
Philadelphia;  Art-in-Buttons  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Joseph  and  Feiss  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rosenberg 
Brothers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Hood  Rubber  Company,  Water- 
town,  Mass.;  W.  H.  McElwain  Company,  Manchester,  N.  H.; 
Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.;  John  B.  Stetson  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia;  Leeds  and  Northrup,  Philadelphia. 

This  partial  list  includes  only  those  firms  which  offer  a 
considerable  observation  or  training — usually  of  numbers  of 
students.  Many  other  firms  have  assisted  and  supervised 
students,  and  provided  observation  or  short  experience  in 
some  phase  of  employment  which  they  had  worked  out  in  a 
specially  technical  or  expert  way,  such  as  absentee  visiting, 
safety  campaigns,  corporation  schools,  or  plant  instruction. 
In  view  of  the  manysideclness  of  the  work  and  its  fundamental 
emphasis  on  human  relations  any  experience  in  education  or 
industry,  or  any  training  in  social  service,  research,  or  statis- 
tical analysis  is  an  invaluable  preparation.  A  good  knowledge 
of  economics  and  industrial  conditions  is  essential. 

IV.     Social  and  Industrial  Research. 

Every  phase  of  social  work  demands  investigators  trained  to 
gather  data,  analyze  them,  make  interpretation  and  present 
the  findings  with  constructive  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. Every  social  organization  also  is  feeling  increasingly 
the  necessity  of  having  on  its  staff  experts  capable  of  planning 
and  maintaining  systems  of  records  and  especially  educated 
workers  trained  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  material  acquired 
by  the  organization,  not  only  in  order  to  outline  reports  of  its 
accomplishment,  but  also  in  order  to  formulate  social  pro- 
grammes which  may  result  in  social  betterment  through  social 
legislation  and  social  education. 

Federal  and  state  departments,  as  well  as  private  foundations 
have  properly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  studying  the 
social  conditions  of  the  country  and  from  these  departments  and 
organizations  comes  the  constant  demand  for  expert  statisticians, 
investigators,  and  research  directors  and  assistants.     Workers 
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for  such  departments  and  organizations  must  possess  wide 
knowledge  of  social  conditions,  social  organizations  and  processes 
for  organized  social  betterment. 

Industries  are  also  demanding  experts  who  may  be  able 
to  determine  through  surveys  the  special  needs  of  industrial 
groups  or  of  definite  plants  in  relation  to  labor  supply  and  labor 
efficiency.  Labor  Unions  are  carrying  on  research  work, 
calling  on  experts  to  investigate  problems  of  production  and 
to  prepare  briefs  for  legal  cases.  Communities  are  seeking 
workers  trained  to  make  surveys  through  which  the  resources 
and  special  needs  of  the  community  may  be  discovered,  dele- 
terious conditions  removed,  and  the  forces  of  the  community 
organized  for  the  attainment  of  higher  community  standards. 

The  types  of  workers  demanded  by  social  organizations, 
social  agencies,  federal  and  state  departments,  national  social 
foundations,  industries  and  communities  fall  into  several  groups : 

1.  Secretaries  in  charge  of  the  keeping  and  filing  of  records. 

2.  Statisticians  in  charge  of  the  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  current  records. 

3.  Special  investigators. 

4.  Directors,  assistant  directors,  and  supervisors  of  regular 
investigations  and  surveys. 

5.  Visitors  and  enumerators  for  the  collection  of  data. 

6.  Statistical  clerks  for  the  tabulation  of  data  and  graphic 
presentation  of  results. 

7.  Directors  of  exhibits. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  such  positions  will  find  it 
necessary  to  pursue  a  two  or  three  year  course.  Not  only 
is  it  necessary  to  master  the  technique  of  schedule  making, 
tabulation,  interpretations,  and  exhibitions,  but  this  technical 
training  must  be  based  on  a  broad  knowledge  of  social,  indus- 
trial, and  economic  questions.  The  following  arrangement  of 
studies  is  recommended  to  students:  in  the  first  year  of  the 
course  special  preparation  in  Statistics,  the  seminary  in  Social 
and  Industrial  Research,  the  seminary  in  Social  Psychology 
and  Social  Philosophy,  and  a  seminary  in  Social  Theory;  in 
the  second  year,  the  seminary  in  Advanced  Statistics  and  a 
second  seminary  in  Social  and  Industrial  Research,  in  which 
will  be  completed  a  piece  of  research  undertaken  in  the  seminary 
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during  the  first  year,  and  which  may  then  become  the  material 
for  the  Doctor's  thesis,  and  a  third  seminary  in  Labor  Organi- 
zation, PoUtics,  Social  Theory,  or  Psychology,  selected  from 
those  suggested  under  programme  VII.  Elections  for  the  third 
year  will  depend  upon  the  choice  by  the  student  of  the  asso- 
ciated and  independent  minors  leading  to  the  Doctor's  degree. 
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Courses  Offered  in  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Susan  MjTa  Kingsbury,*  Carola  Woerishoffer  Professor 
of  Social  Economy  and  Director  of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Graduate  Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research; 
Dr.  Neva  Deardorff,  non-resident  lecturer  (and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor-elect) in  Social  Economj-;  Miss  Henrietta  Additon, 
non-resident  lecturer  in  Social  Economy;  jMrs.  Eva  "^Tiiting 
White,  non-resident  lecturer  in  Social  Economy;  Miss  Gladj^s 
Boone,  Instructor  in  Social  Economy;  Dr.  Ahce  Hamilton, 
Special  Lecturer  in  Industrial  Poisons;  Dr.  Valeria  Parker, 
Special  Lecturer  on  Social  Hygiene  and  Miss  Gwendolyn 
Hughes,  Research  Secretarj^  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Economy"  and  Social  Research;  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
following  members  of  the  closely  alKed  departments  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Pohtics,  Psychology',  Education,  and  Philosophy: 
Dr.  ^Marion  Parris  Smith,  Professor  of  Economics;  Dr.  Charles 
Ghequiere  Fenwick,  Professor  of  PoHtical  Science;  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Lome  Frankhn,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Pohtics; 
Dr.  Theodore  de  Leo  de  Laguna,t  Professor  of  Philosophy; 
Dr.  James  H.  Leuba,!  Professor  of  Psychology-;  Dr.  Clarence 
Errol  Ferree,  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology;  Dr.  Ger- 
trude Rand,  Associate  in  Experimental  and  Apphed  Psj^chology; 
Dr.  Matilde  Castro,  Professor  of  Education;  Dr.  Ada  Hart 
Arhtt,  Associate  in  Educational  Psj'chologj^;  Miss  Georgiana 
Goddard ' King,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art;  Dr.  Howard 
James  Savage,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Director  of 
the  Work  in  Enghsh  Composition;  Dr.  Da\nd  Hilt  Tennent, 
Professor  of  Biologj^;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Arthur  King,  Non- 
Resident  Lecturer  in  Enghsh  Diction.  The  seminaries  and 
courses  given  by  these  instructors  and  enumerated  below  are 
specially  adapted  for  students  of  Social  Economy  and  Social 
Research. 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  Courses  offered  by  Professor  Kings- 
bury will  be  given  by  Dr.  Xeva  Deardorff  and  a  substitute  whose  appointment  will  be 
announced  later. 

t  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  Courses  offered  by  Professor  de 
Laguna  will  be  given  by  a  substitute  whose  appointment  will  be  announced  later. 

t  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  Courses  offered  by  Professor  Leuba 
will  be  given  by  a  substitute  whose  appointment  will  be  announced  later. 
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Six  seminaries,  three  including  practicums,  and  five  grad- 
uate courses,  are  given  each  year  in  the  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Graduate  Department  in  addition  to  seminaries  and  courses 
in  economics,  pohtics,  education,  philosophy,  psychology,  litera- 
ture, and  art.  Direction  of  investigation  and  research  in  special 
fields,  and  supervision  of  the  practicum  in  social  and  industrial 
welfare  accompanies  the  seminaries  and  courses.  The  seminaries 
and  courses  announced  by  the  department  are  given  in  rotation 
so  that  different  courses  may  be  taken  in  consecutive  years. 
The  selection  of  courses  depends  upon  the  field  of  Social  Econ- 
omy which  the  student  may  choose.  A  seminary  in  Social 
Economy  or  a  seminary  in  Social  Theory,  and,  unless  previously 
taken  undergraduate  courses  in  Elements  of  Statistics  and  in 
Articulation  and  Voice  Production  are  required  of  all  students 
of  the  department. 

Graduate  Courses. 
The  following  graduate  seminaries  and  courses  may  be  elected  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  by  students  working 
for  the  first  and  second  year  certificates  as  well  as  by  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Social  Economy  and 
Social  Research,  or  may  be  offered  as  the  associated  or  independent  minor 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  when  the  major  is 
taken  in  certain  other  departments  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Academic  Council. 

Dr.  Kingsbury  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23,  and 
Dr.  Deardorff  offers  in  1921-22  the  following  graduate  seminary: 
Seminary  in  Social  and  Industrial  Research. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year^ 
Research  in  Social  Economy  involves  two  distinct  types  of  studies.  First,  that  which 
uses  manuscripts  or  printed  documents  as  sources  of  information  and  second,  that  which 
secures  data  concerning  human  relations  and  social  conditions  from  individuals,  groups, 
organizations,  or  institutions.  Both  phases  of  social  research  necessitate  an  ability  to 
discover  cause  and  effect,  to  see  the  relations  and  interpret  the  interaction  of  social  forces, 
to  recognize  and  evaluate  the  factors  conditioning  or  controlling  social  situations,  and  to 
establish  facts  concerning  social  phenomena. 

Consequently,  training  in  the  acquisition,  arrangement,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of 
data  is  essential  for  students  undertaking  either  phase  of  social  research.  As  other  semi- 
naries in  the  Department  and  allied  departments  deal  primarily  with  the  first  type  of 
studies,  this  seminary  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  second  type.  A  subject  is  selected  and 
arrangements  made  which  will  require  students  to  secure  social  data  by  work  in  the  field. 
The  material  is  then  organized,  analyzed,  and  interpreted  by  the  members  of  the  seminary. 
In  this  way,  training  is  given  in  filling  out  schedules,  classifying  data,  drawing  up  tables, 
analyzing  results,  and  interpreting  material  as  a  whole.  The  group  of  students  may 
cooperate  to  produce  a  study  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  social  or  industrial  conditions. 

In  1920-21,  the  seminary  concluded  a  survey  of  the  community  of  Bryn  Mawr  and 
initiated  an  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  affecting  women. 
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In  1921-22,*  the  seminary  will  be  selected  from  the  following  aspects  of  Social  and 
Industrial  Problems:  (1)  social  relations,  (2)  vocational  opportunities  and  demands,  (3) 
standards  of  living,  including  income  and  wages,  (4)  the  relation  of  health  and  industry, 
(5)  industrial  relations  of  women  and  minors. 

As  the  chief  subjects  of  investigation  wiU  vary  from  year  to  year,  as  noted  above  it  will 
be  possible  for  students  to  follow  the  work  of  the  seminary  for  two  consecutive  years. 

Dr.  Deardorff  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the 
following  graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  Races  and  Peoples.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  definitions  of  race,  of  theories  regarding  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  races,  and  of  the  sociological  characterization  of  peoples.  This  is  followed  by  studies  in 
special  problems  of  immigration  and  assimilation  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Deardorff  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the 
following  graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  the  FamUj'  as  a  Social  Institution. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
A  study  is  made  of  theories  regarding  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  family  as  a  social 
institution;  such  as  the  patriarchal  theory,  the  theory  of  the  horde  and  mother-right, 
and  the  theorj'  of  the  monogamous  or  pairing  family.  In  connection  with  these  theories 
are  considered  the  questions  of  original  communism,  polygamy,  polyandry,  monogamy, 
exogamy,  endogamy,  wife-capture,  wife-purchase,  marriage  contracts,  and  divorce,  and 
finally  modern  theories  as  to  the  future  of  the  familj'  ^nd  its  relation  to  the  other  social 
institutions. 

Miss  Boone  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminaries: 

Seminary  in  Labor  Organization.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

A  knowledge  of  the  general  concepts  of  labor  economy  and  of  the  outline  of  Labor 
Organization  history  is  assumed.  The  seminary  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  history  of 
Labor  Organization  in  the  United  States  showing  the  parallelism  between  the  growth  of 
Labor  Organizations  and  of  Industrial  Organization  and  Employers'  Associations  and  also 
showing  the  influence  of  European  labor  movements  and  successive  waves  of  immigra- 
tion. It  then  discusses  present  union  groups  in  America,  types  and  principles  of  organ- 
ization and  union  policies  and  practices.  These  are  linked  up  with  the  theories  of  the 
Labor  Movement  and  it  is  shown  that  both  theory  and  practice  are  conditioned  by  the 
law  relating  to  labor. 

The  development  of  a  better  understanding  between  employer  and  employee  is  traced 
through  the  early  phases  of  collective  bargaining  to  modern  schemes  such  as  the  Xational 
Industrial  Councils  in  Great  Britain,  the  national  agreements  in  the  clothing  and  printing 
trades  in  the  United  States  and  experiments  in  cooperative  production. 

Seminary  in  Research  in  Labor  Problems. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  seminary  in  Labor  Organization  or  its  equivalent. 
The  general  field  of  research  is  that  covered  by  the  Seminary  in  Labor  Organization  and 
some  phases  of  the  course  in  Industrial  Supervision  and  Personnel  Administration.  The 
special  subjects  treated  are  determined  by  the  urgency  of  current  problems  or  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  students.  Material  collected  by  the  students  is  discussed  in  con- 
ference and  presented  in  reports. 

*  See  footnote,  page  32. 
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Dr.  Castro  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  Social  Education.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

The  Essentials  of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice  for  Community  Workers  are  studied  in 
this  seminary.  The  subjects  dealt  with  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  educational  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  intelligent  direction  of  such  activities  as  community  centres,  settle- 
ment classes,  clubs,  etc.  Among  the  subjects  studied  "will  be  the  characteristic  mental  and 
physical  development  of  childhood,  adolescence,  youth,  and  maturity.  This  study  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  educational  materials  and  methods  appropriate  to 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  different  groups  of  varying  ages  and  differing  educational 
opportunities. 

The  following  graduate  seminary  will  be  offered  in  each 
year  by  an  instructor  whose  appointment  will  be  announced 
later : 

Seminary  in  Industrial  Organization.         Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminary  undertakes  a  study  of  business  organization  as  an  element  in  industrial 
society.  The  aspects  of  the  industrial  combination  in  its  effects  vipon  efficiency  and  wages 
are  especially  emphasized.  The  purpose  is  also  to  present  the  standard  practice  in  indus- 
trial organizations  and  management.  It  gives  a  conception  of  the  entire  plant  structure 
in  order  to  suggest  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  departments,  and  to  insure  an 
understanding  of  their  difficulties.  It  will  concern  itself  with  the  location  and  equipment 
of  a  plant  and  its  administration,  including  functions  of  the  officials  and  departments  and 
their  inter-relations  in  all  stages  from  purchasing  and  employing  to  marketing. 

Dr.  Leuba*  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Psychological  Seminary.  Txoo  hours  a  week  throng}  out  the  year. 

As  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  the  seminary  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects  will 
be  chosen  each  year:  instinct,  feeling,  and  emotion;  the  psychology  of  religion  and  of 
ethics;  social  psychology;  abnormal  psychology  (mental  disorders,  the  Freudian  psy- 
chology, arrested  mental  development,  and  its  social  and  educational  implications,  etc.) ; 
animal  behaviour. 

Dr.  Leuba  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  seminary : 

Seminary  in  Social  Psychology.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

In  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23,  the  principles  of  social  psychology  and  their  applica- 
tions to  social  problems  are  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24,  Temperament  and  Character,  their  instinctive  and 
emotional  foundation,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

This  seminarj'  is  open  to  students  who  have  pursued  an  elementary  course  in  psy- 
chology. It  may  be  elected  separately  or  may  be  combined  with  the  seminary  in  Social 
and  Political  Philosophy  given  in  the  second  semester  to  count  as  a  seminary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna*  offers  in  each  year  the  following 
graduate  seminary: 
Seminary  in  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
The  topics  chosen  for  discussion  will  vary  from  year  to  year.     Among  them  will  be  such 
subjects  as:    the  general  nature  of  law;   sovereigntj' and  allegiance;   the  conception  of  per- 
sonal liberty;    property;    punishment;    marriage  and  the  family;    moral  education.     This 

*  See  footnote,  page  32. 
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seminaiy  is  open  to  students  who  have  pursued  an  elementary  course  in  philosophy.  It 
may  be  elected  separately  or  may  be  combined  with  the  seminary  in  Social  Psj-chology 
given  in  tbe  first  semester  to  count  as  a  seminarj"  in  the  Department  of  Social  Economy 
and  Social  Research. 


Dr.  Kingsbury*  and  ]\Irs.  \M.iite  offer  in  each  }-ear  the  follow- 
ing graduate  seminary: 

SeminarA-  in  Social  Economy  Applied  to  Community  Organization  and 

Administration.  Tuo  hours  a  iceek  throuyfiout  tht  year. 

Tr..=  =er:..- Liry  includes  the  Practicum  in  Community  Organization  and  Administration. 
It  ro::.:j:.----  7  :_''iical  Work  in  social  and  community  education  with  reports  and  discussions. 
It  m\:;-.  r^e  a;  ompanied  by  the  course  in  Commtm.ity  Organization  and  must  be  preceded 
or  accoir.pj.rJed  bj-  the  seminarj'  in  Social  Education — Essentials  of  Educational  Theorj- 
and  Practiee  for  Social  "Workers — or  its  equivalent.  In  addition  to  reports  and  conferences, 
seven  or  rwelve  hours  a  week,  according  to  election,  are  devoted  to  active  woik  in  a  social 
center  or  settlement  by  which  the  student  gains  vital  illustration  of  the  principles  and 
organization  of  community-  work. 

The  pr-ictiee  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  to  the  student  training  in  the  following  activ- 
ities: 

(1)  Direction  and  teaching  of  clubs  and  classes  as  observers,  visitors,  helpers  and  assis- 
tants. 

(2;  Ptegular  daily  majiagement  aa  assistants  and  later  as  directors. 

(3)  General  administrative  assistance  in  office  work,  including  record-keeping,  in  library 
work,  in  acti%"ities  to  secure  pubhcity,  in  preparation  of  newspaper  articles,  reports,  pK/Sters, 
exhibits,  parades,  dramatics,  plays,  festivals,  demonstrations,  concerts,  and  lectures,  in 
public  speaking  and  writing,  and  in  conducting  financial  campaigns  and  special  studies. 

(4;  Teaching  in  night  schools  of  classes  in  civics  and  elementarj-  subjects,  and  con- 
ducting games,  dramatics,  gymnastics,  playgrounds  and  kindergarten  acti^'ities. 

(5)  Co-operation  with  civic  movements,  community  campaigns  and  emergency  activities, 
school  programs  and  publicity. 

Training  in  the  theory  and  supervision  of  practice  in  Physical  Education  may  accompany 
this  seminar}-.    - 

Two  or  three  months  of  non-resident  practice  in  social  centers  and  settlements,  play- 
grounds or  fresh-air  camps  may  be  arranged  for  the  summer  following  the  resident  work 
at  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  fields  from  which  the  subject  for  the  practicum  may  be  chosen  are  community, 
ci%-ic  and  social  centers,  settlements,  playgrounds,  and  health  and  recreation  centers, 
and  have  included  the  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center,  The  Philadelphia  CoUege  Settle- 
ment and  work  in  smaller  neighboring  commtmities. 

Dr.  Deardoi-ff  and  ^liss  Additon  offer  in  each  year  the  follow- 
ing graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  Social  Economy  Applied  to  Social  Relief  and  Social  Guard- 
ianship. Tiro  hours  a  we^k  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminarj-  includes  the  Practicum  in  .Social  Relief  and  Social  Guardianship.  It  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  course  in  Social  Treatment  of  Dependents,  Delinquents,  and  Defec- 
tives. Field  work  is  carried  on  7  to  12  hours  per  week  according  to  election  with  such 
agencies  as  the  following:  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charities;  The  Home 
Service  Department  of  the  Red  Cross;  The  Children's  Bureau,  an  agency  which  investi- 
gates all  complaints  concerning  children;  The  Children's  Aid  Society,  a  child-placing 
agency;  The  White- Williams  Foundation;  Hospital  .Social  Ser\-ice  Departments  and  the 
various  departments  of  the  Municipal  Court,  such  as  the  Probation,  Statistical,  Employ- 
ment Agency  and  Psychological  Departments. 

*  See  footnote,  page  '32. 
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The  field  work  with  these  agencies  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Deardorff  and  Miss 
Additon  and  of  the  director  of  the  particular  agency  or  department.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  practice  work,  students  are  taken  on  observation  trips  to  courts,  almshouses, 
orphanages,  asylums,  institutions  for  the  feebleminded,  the  blind,  the  crippled,  hospitals,  etc. 

Miss   Boone   offei's   in   each   year   the   following   graduate 
seminary : 
Seminary  in  Social  Economy  Applied  to  Industrial  Supervision  and 

Personnel  Administration.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminary  includes  a  practicum  in  Industrial  Supervision  and  Personnel  Administra- 
tion, and  consists  of  7  or  12  hours  field  work  per  week  in  industrial  experience  in  or  near 
Philadelphia  and  two  months  of  non-resident  industrial  experience.  During  the  period 
of  residence  at  Bryn  Mawr,  the  field  work  is  devoted  to  assisting  in  an  employment  office, 
while  group  observation  trips  are  regularly  arranged.  In  the  non-resident  period  the 
student,  in  addition  to  experience  in  the  employment  office,  by  being  transferred  from 
process  to  process,  is  enabled  by  plant  supervision  to  see  not  only  the  conditions  of  work 
but  the  adjustment  of  employment  problems  to  the  other  factors  of  industry.  Experience 
may  also  be  afforded  in  the  state  employment  service  and  in  factory  inspection.  In  con- 
nection w-ith  this  seminary  each  student  must  take  the  course  in  Industrial  Supervision 
and  Personnel  Administration,  and  must  precede  or  accompany  it  by  the  Seminary  in 
Labor  Organization  or  the  equivalent. 

Dr.  Deardorff  and  Miss  Additon  offer  in  each  year  the  follow- 
ing graduate  courses: 

Social  Treatment  of  Dependents,  Delinquents  and  Defectives. 

Tivo  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year_ 
This  course  aims  toward  the  preparation  of  the  student  to  handle  the  individual  case 
problems  arising  out  of  dependency,  defect  and  delinquency.  This  involves  a  study  of 
the  methods  of  investigation  of  the  individual  case,  the  objectives  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment, the  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  for  giving  expert  services,  special  forms  of 
rare  and  assistance  and  legal  custody.  Studies  are  made  of  the  adaptation  of  fundamental 
principles  of  investigation  and  treatment  to  particular  forms  of  social  maladjustment  and 
physical  and  mental  defect.  The  student  is  acquainted  with  the  theories  of  social  responsi- 
bility with  reference  to  these  classes,  of  preventive  measures  already  in  effect,  and  of 
opportunities  to  extend  preventive  measures. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  graduate  students  b}'^ 
special  arrangement: 

Onminal  Law.  T%on  hours  a  v:eek  throughout  the  year. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  students 
in  this  department  may  pursue  the  course  in  Criminal  Law  offered  by  Dean  IVIikell  at  the 
Law  School,  Thirty-fourth  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

This  course  may  accompany  the  course  in  Social  Treatment  of  Delinquents  and  Defec- 
tives (Criminology). 

Criminal  Procedure.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  students 
in  this  department  may  pursue  the  course  in  Criminal  Procedure  offered  by  Dean  Mil- ell 
at  the  Law  School,  Thirty-fourth  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  Criminal  Law. 

Miss  Boone  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  courses : 
Industrial  Supervision  and  Personnel  Administration. 

Ttvo  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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The  course  deals  with  the  problems  and  technique  of  Personnel  Administration.  It 
considers  the  organization  and  functions  of  a  personnel  department  and  the  relation  of 
that  department  to  the  industrial  or  commercial  organization.  The  practical  problems 
of  building  up  and  maintaining  a  stable  working  force  are  discussed  and  in  this  connection 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  analysis  of  laljor  turnover  and  on.  the  training  and  supervision  of 
employees.  The  course  also  presents  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  the  per- 
sonnel department  and  public  employment  services,  the  schools  and  recreational  and 
educational  agencies  supported  by  the  community  at  large. 

Any  outline  of  this  course  must  be  somewhat  tentative  as  the  experience  drawn  apon 
in  its  presentation  is  constantly  changing  and  increasing  and  much  of  the  material  is 
obtained  from  current  publications.  The  follo^^■^ng  sur\'ey  suggests  the  scope  of  the 
course: 

I.  Personnel  Administration:  function;  scope;  fundamental  problems. 

II.  Emploj'ment  Ma,nagement:  selection  of  employees: — sources  of  labor  supply;  job 
analysis  and  specifications;   applications  and  interviews;   physical  examinations;   tests. 

III.  Training  and  Instruction:  for  foreman;  for  minor  executive;  for  new  employees; 
for  promotion. 

IV.  Maintenance  of  Working  Force: 

(a)  Conditions  of  Employment:  wages;  hours  of  labor;  health  and  safety;  scientific 
management. 

(b)  Relation  of  Management  to  Workers:  follow-up;  promotions  and  transfers; 
absenteeism  and  tardiness;  discipline  and  complaints;  service  work;  employee  repre- 
Bcntation . 

V.  Organization  of  a  Personnel  Department:  plan  of  organization;  survey  of  plant; 
office  equipment;  records  and  files. 

VI.  Relation  to  Other  Executives:  production  manager;  foremen;  industrial  engineer; 
safety  engineer;   sanitarj'  expert;   fatigue  expert;   sales  manager. 

VII.  Relations  wth  Community:  schools;  industrial  education;  organizations;  gov- 
ernment boards;  movements  for  improved  industrial  housing  and  proper  transportation 
for  personal  and  scc'al  development  and  recreation  and  for  social  care  and  aid;  industrial 
commissions. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  seminary  in  Labor  Organization  or 
Industrial  Organization  or  the  equivalent,  and  by  the  seminarj'  in  Social  Economy, 
including  the  Practicum  in  Industrial  Supervision  and  Personnel  Administration. 

Advanced  Statistics.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  attempts  to  study  intensively  the  subjects  of  correlation  and  causation,  or 
the  functional  relationships  between  series  of  facts.  The  main  considerations  of  the 
course  are  the  method  of  least  squares,  the  theory  of  linear  correlation,  skew  distribution, 
partial  correlation,  and  the  theory  of  contingency. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  Elements  of  Statistics  or  its  equivalent, 
and  a  foundation  in  mathematics  including  the  Calculus  is  desirable  to  facilitate  ease  in 
comprehension. 

If  accompanied  bj-  the  Special  Research  in  Statistics  the  course  becomes  equivalent  to  a 
seminary. 

Special  Research  in  Statistics, 

Seven  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  througliout  the  year. 
This  course  including  laboratory  analysis  and  reports  is  offered  in  each  year  in  fonnection 
with  the  course  in  Advanced  Statistics  and  the  two  courses  taken  together  are  equivalent 
to  a  seminary. 

Mrs.  White  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  course: 

Community  Organization.  Two  hours,  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  theory  upon  which  community  work  is  based  and  the  technique  used  in  its  conduct 
are  presented  in  this  course  to  accompany  the  field  practice  which  is  carried  on  under  the 
Seminary  in  Social  Economy  Applied  to  Community  OrganizatioQ.  Experience  of  the 
student  in  the  field  is  constantly  used  to  exemplify  the  principles  formulated. 
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In  the  first  semester  the  following  subjects  are  covered: 

(1)  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  community,  of  its  physical  aspects  and  its  political 
and  social  organization. 

(1)  A  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  commuaity,  of  its  physical  aspects 
and  its  political  and  social  organization. 

(2)  Analysis  of  Primary  and  Universal  Groups  including  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  these  groups. 

(3)  Survey  of  the  Field  of  Social  Work.  The  place  of  Community  Organization  in  the 
progress  of  society. 

(4)  Major  industrial,  social,  and  political  problems  and  the  application  of  the  findings 
of  sociology,  economics,  psychology,  political  science  to  the  solving  of  those  problems. 

(5)  Principles  of  Case  Work  to  be  used  in  Community  Organization. 
In  the  second  semester  the  work  includes: 

(1)  First  steps  in  organizing  a  community  including  methods  of  approach  to  strategic 
groups  and  to  strategic  individuals.  Formation  of  a  representative  governing  body.  The 
community  survey.     Method  of  deciding  on  a  program  of  action. 

(2)  Questions  of  management.  Committee  organization.  Staff  organization.  Budget 
making  and  accounting.  Records.  Office  systems.  Selection,  training,  and  supervision 
of  volunteers.     The  community  building;   its  equipment  and  operation. 

(3)  Community  finance  and  Publicity.  The  Community  Chest.  The  growth  of  local 
federations  of  social  and  civic  agencies. 

(4)  Group  Organization.  The  club,  class  or  society.  Age  groupings.  Special  interest 
groups.  Methods  of  gauging  the  personal  and  social  needs  of  the  individual  through 
group  action.     Educational,  civic,  social,  recreational  programs  for  groups. 

(.5)   Units  of  Community  Organization:   city  or  town,  neighborhood,  block. 

(6)  Community  Cooperation  with  city  or  town  governments,  with  public  health  agencies, 
with  schools,  with  social  and  philanthropic  agencies,  with  civic  bodies  and  with  churches. 

(7)  Public  and  private  forms  of  Community  Organization.  Use  of  schoolbuildings  and 
of  libraries  as  community  centers.  The  development  of  public  recreationsystems-play- 
grounds  and  parks.  Extension  work  of  national  departments.  The  program  of  the 
Red  Cross,  of  Community  Service,  and  the  Social  Settlement.  The  local  improvement 
society  and  the  Community  Council. 

The  course  also  takes  up  the  question  of  legislative  procedure,  town  planning,  housing, 
the  cooperative  movement,  and  citizenship  programs. 

Miss  King  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  course: 

Community  Art.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

A  special  course  will  be  given  in  Community  Art,  to  show  the  methods  of  developing 
group  expression  in  musin,  dramatics,  pageantry,  dancing,  literary  expression,  archite'^ture, 
graphic  and  plastic  arts.  This  course  prepares  the  student  of  artistic  ability  to  use  her 
best  gifts  in  bringing  out  the  artistic  expression  of  the  community.  The  purposes  of  educa- 
tional dramatics,  pageant  and  festivals  forms,  qualifications  of  directors,  principles  of 
casting,  costuming  and  stage  direction  are  included  in  the  division  on  community  dra- 
matics. In  a  similar  way  the  movement  for  community  music,  civic  architecture,  writing, 
painting  or  sculpture  which  are  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  people  are  included  in  other 
divisions  of  the  course. 

Dr.  Savage  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  course : 

Technical  and  Advanced  Criticism.        Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  bibliography,  the  tabulating  of  critical  data. 
the  planning  and  writing  of  papers,  reports,  and  dissertations,  critical  usage,  and  other  mat- 
ters.    Materials  collected  for  other  courses  in  research  are  available  for  use  in  this  work. 

Mr.  King  offers  in  each  year  the  following  course  in  English 
Diction  for  graduate  students: 

General  Course  in  Articulation  and  Voice  Production. 

One  half  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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The  object  of  this  course  is  to  train  speakers  in  accurate  and  distinct  articulation  ami  to 
eliminate  the  faults  of  bad  production.  Speech  is  resolved  into  its  phonetic  elements 
which  are  made  the  basis  of  practical  exercises  so  arranged  as  to  be  progressive  in  their 
difficulties. 

Dr.  Parker  offers  in  each  year  the  following  course,  open  to 
students  working  in  the  department: 

Social  Hj'giene.  One  hour  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Dr.  Kingsbury,  Dr.  Deardorff  and  Miss  Boone  conduct  in 
each  year  the  Social  Economy  Journal  Club. 

Social  Economy  Journal  Club.  Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

Current  books  and  articles  are  reviewed,  recent  reports,  surveys  and  investigations 
are  criticized,  and  the  results  of  important  research  are  presented  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith  offers  in  each  year  the  following 
graduate  seminarj': 

Economic  Seminary.  Two  hours  a  u-eek  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  Theories  and  Problems  of  Distribution  and  the  agencies  in  modern  social 
life  that  effect  the  distribution  of  wealth  will  be  studied.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
wage  problems,  profit  sharing,  various  plans  for  controlling  large  scale  productioii,  land 
reforms,  and  income  and  excess  profits  taxation. 

In  1921-22  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Mechanical  Revolution  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  America  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  will  be  studied. 

In  1922-23  the  tariff,  currency  and  banking  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1S65 
will  be  the  subjects  of  the  seminary. 

Dr.  Fenwick  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Political  Seminary.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1020-21  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 
The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  form  the  basis  of  the  work. 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  relations  between  the  federal  and  state  governments, 
interstate  commerce,  and  due  process  of  law  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Students 
are  required  to  present  brief  reports  upon  assigned  casgs  in  the  first  semester  and  to  prepare 
a  longer  report  upon  a  group  of  cases  in  the  second  semester. 

In  1921-22  Constitutional  questions  involved  in  modem  economic  and  social  problems 
are  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  chief  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  United 
States  are  studied  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Constitution 
on  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  states  in  dealing  with  those  sub- 
jects. As  an  introduction  the  various  theories  relating  to  the  proper  functions  of  the  State 
are  discussed. 

In  1922-2.3  Comparative  Constitutional  Government  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 
The  object  will  be  to  compare  and  contrast  the  several  forms  of  constitutional  government 
represented  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  together  with  a 
study  of  the  new  constitutional  governments  of  Russia,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  China,  if 
proper  material  be  available.  Among  the  questions  raised  'will  be  the  location  of  sovereign 
power,  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  constitution  upon 
the  governing  bodies,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  constitution  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  minorities. 

"Miss  Franklin  conducts  in  each. year  the  following  seminary: 
Seminary  in  ^Municipal  Government.        Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminary  deals  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  modem  municipal  government. 
The  legal  relation  of  the  city  to  the  state,  city  charters,  various  tjijes  of  city  govemment, 
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including  the  commission  and  city  manager  forms,  are  considered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course.  A  study  of  modern  municipal  administration  follows  including  municipal  finance 
and  budgetary  problems,  city  planning,  housing,  public  health  and  sanitation,  franchises  and 
public  utilities.  The  discussion  of  modern  agencies  for  research  in  city  government  is 
supplemented  by  practical  field  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Dr.  Castro  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  sem- 
inaries : 

Seminary  in  Educational  Methods  and  Measurements. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  seminary  takes  up  the  principles  of  educational  methods  and  teaching  technique- 
The  latter  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  educational  measurements. 
The  special  subjects  considered  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Dr.  Arlitt  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  Intelligence  Tests.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Intelligence  Tests. 

Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  work  of  the  seminary  is  devoted  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  field  of  mental  tests- 
The  laboratory  work  includes  training  in  the  use  of  tests  followed  by  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  them  in  schools. 

Dr.  Rand  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  Applied  Psychology.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year- 

Laboratory  Work.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  combines  seminary,  laboratory  drill  and  research  features,  and  covers  the 
psychological  aspects  of  mental  testing  with  special  application  to  problems  of  vocational 
guidance  and  to  the  testing  of  normal  adults,  adult  and  juvenile  delinquents  and  defectives. 

In  the  seminary  work,  the  requirements  of  mental  tests,  their  standardization  and 
statistical  treatment  are  considered.  The  laboratory  drill  work  consists  of  training  in 
the  application  of  general  intelligence  and  diagnostic  tests  to  normal  children  and  adults. 
This  furnishes  a  standard  of  the  normal  reaction  to  the  tests  as  well  as  practice  in  giving 
the  tests.  Later  the  work  will  be  with  delinquents  and  defectives.  The  research  work 
will  be  done  in  connection  with  Vocational  Guidance  Bureaus.  Two  problems  will  be 
considered  here:  (a)  the  devising  and  standardizing  of  specific  tests  for  diagnosing  ability 
for  different  vocations;  and  (6)  the  determination  of  the  average  level  of  intelligence 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  different  vocations.  The  course  is  open  only  to  graduate 
students  who  have  had  training  in  experimental  psychology. 

Special  Laboratory  Problems  in  Applied  Psychology. 

Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Apphed  Psychology  to  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  work. 

The  following  advanced  undergraduate  courses  are  offered 
to  students  in  the  department: 

Dr.  Kingsbury  offers  in  each  year  the  following  courses,  open 
to  graduate  students: 

Applied  Sociology.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  semester's  work  includes  a  brief  survey  of  populations,  especially  of  the  United 

States,  and  a  study  of  the  racial,  national,  economic  and  social  factors  which  determine 
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standards  of  living.  The  oourse  then  considers  the  forces  which  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sociefy,  the  process^  through  which  societj"  has  evolred  and  the  final  product  in 
so?ial  institutions.  This  dis^MssiOTi  hairing  provided  a  concept  of  the  nature  of  sodety 
affords  a  point  of  departure  from  which  to  consider  social  oHiditions  and  organized  ^orte 
for  social  betterment.  In  the  second  semester  the  course  includes  a  surv^j^  of  the  origin, 
growth,  and  present  methods  of  the  most  important  social  service  organizations  in  order  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  fields  of  activity  in  which  social  work  is  being  carried  on: 

(1)  social  education,  throng  settlements,  civic  centers  or  other  nei^iborfaood  organizalions : 

(2)  improvement  of  industrial  conditions,  through  associatiiiHis  for  labor  legidatiosi.  labm' 
orranizations,  or  coasumers'  efforts;  (3)  child  welfare,  through  societies  for  care  and 
prot^rtion  of  children;  (4)  family  care,  through  organizatitRis  for  the  rednetian  and 
prevention  of  poverty;  (-5)  S'Scial  guardianship,  through  the  probation  ivork  in  the  juvenile 
courts  or  corrective  institutions- 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  attended  the  course  in  Minor  Econmnics. 

Record  Keeping  and  Social  Investigation. 

One  hour  a  trefJ:  thTt/ygho'Jf  the  year. 
The  obiect  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  and  methcds  of 
record  keeping  and  filing  which  are  applicable  to  mtmicipal,  state,  and  feder^  a&e^  to 
business  organizations,  and  to  social  organizations  and  investigation,  and  with  the  m^hods 
of  securing,  analyzing,  interpreting  and  presenting  social  data.  The  best'  uj'bieuus  in  nee 
w^ill  be  analyzed  and  studied.  Formulation  of  the  various  types  of  sdiedules,  tabulaticMi 
of  information  secured,  and  the  ftaming  of  tabte  are  among  the  subjects  ctmsideied. 
The  course  concludes  with  a  critical  study  of  the  methods  used  in  social  economic  investi- 
gations, of  aonrees  of  social  statistical  information,  and  of  reports  by  federal  and  state 
departments  and  by  private  organizations. 

liliss  Boone  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free  elective 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Elements  of  Statistics.  One  hour  a  week  throughaut  the  year. 

This  course  deals  with  the  elementary  principles  of  statistics  and  th^  s^plicaiicMS. 

.Vmong  the  topics  are  the  array,  frequency  distributions,  averages,  measures  of  variation, 

probability  and  theory  of  errors,  theory  of  sampling,  index  numbers,  logarithmic  curves, 

graphic  methods,  comparisons,  and  the  dements  of  linear  correlation. 

The  course  is  recommended  to  students  of  sotaal  economy  and  of  economics.     No  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  beyond  the  requirements  for  matriculation  is  presniqiosed. 

Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in 
1922-23  the  following  post-major  course,  open  to  graduate 
students: 

American  Economic  and  Social  Problems. 

Tteo  hmiTs  a  week  throughovi  t}te  year. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  trace  certain  social  movements  in  the  United  States  from 
1865  to  the  present  time.  Special  studies  are  made  of  the  changes  in  rural  and  urban 
population:  inunigration.  the  race  problem;  the  devdopment  of  city  life;  the  problems 
of  country  life:  problems  of  food  distribution  and  marketing,  cost  of  living,  etc.  Special 
tofHcs  are  assigned  to  students  for  reports  and  attaitjim  is  given  to  the  use  of  original 
source  materiaL 

Dr.  ]\Iarion  Parris  Smith  offers  in  each  year  the  following 
major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

ECistory  of  Economic  Thought  and  Recent  Economic  Problems. 

Fixe  hourt  a  week  during  the  teeemd  semtetler. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  I  ain>s  to  ^ve  students  an  hist^nieal  introdue- 

tion  as  a  basis  for  a  ciitical  study  of  modem  economic  problems.     The  studsits  read  in 
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connection  with  this  section  parts  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nation;  Ricardo's  Principles  of 
Political  Eco)i.omy  and  Taxation;  Mnlthiis's  Principles  of  Population,  and  selections  from 
the  writings  of  John  Stuart  Mil),  Jevons,  Wicksteed,  Boehm-Bawerls,  and  Pantaleoni. 

In  part  II  certain  modern  ecoriomic  problems  are  considered  in  some  detail:  distribution 
under  socialism,  co-operation,  profit  sharing,  the  minimum  wage,  the  eight-hour  day,  tax 
reforms,  price  fixing,  etc.  Numerous  short  papers  in  connection  with  the  refsding,  and 
one  long  report  on  some  specially  assigned  subject  are  required. 

Dr.  Fen  wick  offers  in  each  year  the  following  major  course, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Present  Political  Problems.  Fire  honr!>  «  ireek  dwino  the  first  semester. 

The  object  of  thi.s  course  is  to  present  the  chief  political  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
recent  years.  The  study  of  practical  problems  is  preceded  by  a  study  of  theories  relating 
to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  state,  its  end  or  object,  and  the  proper  sphere  of  state  activi- 
ties, under  which  last  heading  the  various  theories  of  individualism,  liberalism,  and  social- 
ism will  be  studied.  Modern  reforms  in  federal,  state,  and  city  government  are  next 
studied,  and  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  extension  of  federal  power  in  the  United 
States  and  the  relation  between  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  modern  social  and  eco- 
nomic legislation  adopted  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  the  several  states. 

Dr.  Fenwick  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free  elective 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Elenients  of  Law.  Otie  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  principles  and  technical 
terms  of  those  branches  of  private  law  with  which  the  ordinary  citizen  is  brought  into 
contact.  The  subjects  covered  include  Persons  and  Domestic  Relations,  Contracts, 
Torts,  Real  and  Personal  Property,  and  the  chief  forms  of  Procedure.  The  lectures  are 
supplemented  by  a  study  and  discussion  of  judicial  decisions  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Rand  offers  in  each  year  the  following  major  course, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Applied  Psychology.  Five  hours  a  xoeek  during  the  second  semester. 

The  specific  applications  of  psychology  form  the  subject  matter  of  this  course.  An 
important  feature  is  the  application  to  the  work  of  the  clinic.  Demonstrations  are  made 
of  mental  equipment  and  individual  practice  is  given  in  mental  testing.  The  applications 
of  psychology  to  law,  medicine,  vocational  guidance,  advertising,  etc.,  are  briefly  considered. 
Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work  is  required  from  students  taking  the  course.  A 
knowledge  of  psychology  equivaleot  to  that  obtained  in  the  minor  experimental  course  is 
presupposed. 

Dr.  Ferree  and  Dr.  Rand  offer  in  each  year  the  follov/ing 
minor  course: 

Experimental  Psychology.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Laboratory  Work.  Four  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

(Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  taken  the  required  course  in  psychology  or  its 
equivalent.') 

The  lectures  constitute  an  abbreviated  course  in  systematic  psychology  in  which  the 
historical,  critical,  and  theoretical  features  of  the  subjects  covered  are  discussed  and  the 
experimental  features  demonstrated  Especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  comparative  study  of 
method.     The  laboratory  work  consists  of  individual  practice  in  selected  topics. 
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Dr.  T.  de  Laguna*  offers  in  each  year  the  following  minor 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Elementary  Ethics.  Fire  hours  a  ireek  during  the  second  semester. 

The  course  begins  with  a  sun-ey  of  the  development  of  tj-pical  moral  standards  in  the 
course  of  human  progress  from  primitive  to  modem  conditions.  This  is  foUowed  by  a 
critical  study  of  the  theorj'  of  moral  values,  with  especial  reference  to  the  phenomena  of 
moral  evolution.  The  concluding  weeks  are  devoted  to  an  introduction  to  the  more 
general  problems  of  Social  Philosophy  in  their  bearing  upon  the  ideals  of  English  and 
American  liberalism. 

Dr.  Leuba*  offers  in  each  year  the  following  major  course, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Social  Psychologv:  The  Psychology."  of  Group  Life  and  the  Origin  and 
the  Nature  of  Magic.  Religion,  Ethics,  Science  and  Art. 

Fire  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
Psychology  has  so  far  been  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  indi\"iduals,  human  or 
animal,  normal  or  abnormal.  But  a  community,  a  crowd,  a  clique,  an  industrial  trust,  do 
not  behave  as  the  indi^'iduals  composing  them  would  behave  if  they  acted  independently. 
For  this  reason  the  study  of  the  laws  of  social  interrelation  and  of  social  action  has  become 
a  separate  branch  of  psychology*.  The  social  institutions  magic,  reUgjon,  ethics,  science, 
art.  industrj-,  and  commerce  are  the  most  important  forms  which  social  life  has  assumed 
in  the  course  of  human  development. 

Dr.  Castro  gives  in  each  year  the  following  undergraduate 

course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Education.  Two  hours  o  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  interprets  modem  educational  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  their  social 
setting:  develops  the  psj'chological  principles  underlj-ing  the  technique  of  teaching  and 
demonstrates  their  application;  sketches  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  development  of 
children  from  infancy  through  adolescence,  and  discusses  the  treatment  of  children 
individually  and  in  groups  in  school  and  extra-school  activities. 

It  is  conducted  as  a  general  survey  course  covering  the  subject-matter  indicated,  or 
various  topics  are  stressed  and  studied  more  intensively  according  as  the  interests  of  the 
class  vary  from  teaching  to  social  work  or  to  a  more  general  interest  in  educational  problems. 

Dr.  Arlitt  offers  in  each  year  the  following  undergraduate 
course,  open  to  graduate  students : 
Experimental  Educational  Psychology.    Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  T\  ork.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  sensori-motor  learning,  perceptual  learning,  and 
learning  of  the  problem-solving  tj-pe.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  conditions  and 
methods  of  efficient  study  and  on  the  training  of  memory. 

In  the  second  semester  the  course  takes  up  the  study  of  school  subjects  from  the  point 
of  vnew  of  laboratory  experimentation  and  a  sur^'ej"  of  the  field  of  group  and  indi^-idual 
tests  and  educational  scales  and  measurements. 

Dr.  Savage  offers  in  1921-22  the  following  free  elective 
course : 

The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  thf  year. 

'^  See  footnote,  page  .32. 
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This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  can  assure  the  inetructor  that  they  can 
pursue  the  work  with  profit.  It  deals  with  the  making  of  scenarios,  adaptation,  and  the 
writing  of  original  longer  and  shorter  plays;  and  with  the  obserN'ation  of  dramatic  technique 
in  plays  read  and  seen. 

Dr.  Tennent  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free  elective 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Theoretical  Biology.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  is  an  historical  course  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  theories  of  biology. 
The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  one  year's  training  in  science.  A  considerable 
amount  of  assigned  reading  is  required. 

General  Statement. 

The   courses  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  are         Pre- 
intended  for  graduate  students  who  may  present  a  diploma     ''^?"**''^* 
from  some  college  of  acknowledged  standing.     No  undergrad- 
uate students  are  admitted  although  graduate  students  in  the 
department  may  elect,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Department,  undergraduate  courses  in  other  subjects. 

Students  of  this  department  should  offer  for  admission  to 
their  graduate  work  a  preliminary  course  in  economics,  and 
more  advanced  courses  equivalent  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  College 
major  course*  in  economics,  politics,  sociology,  psychology, 
philosophy,  or  history,  and  also  preliminary  work  in  psy- 
chology!, sociology  or  biology,  or  should  follow  such  courses 
while  taking  the  work  of  the  department. 

The  courses  are  planned  for  one,  two,  and  three  years,  on 
the  principle  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  student's  time  shall 
be  given  to  the  study  of  theory  and  the  remaining  one-third 
to  practical  work  in  her  chosen  field.  Students  entering  the 
department  are  expected  to  pursue  the  work  throughout  one 
year  at  least.  After  one  year  of  work  in  this  department 
one-half  year  may  be  given  to  a  practicum  in  residence  in  a 
social  service  institution,  in  connection  with  a  social  welfare  or 

*  In  all  fuUj'  organized  departments  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  there  is  a  course  of  five  hours 
a  week  for  tw'o  years,  called  a  !Major  Course.  Whenever  one  year  of  this  course  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  may  be  taken  separately,  it  is  designated  as  a  Minor  Course.  Every  candi- 
date for  the  A.B.  degree  is  required  to  take  two  such  courses  as  shall  be  homogeneous, 
or  shall  complete  each  other,  and  major  courses  which  fulfil  this  condition  are  designated 
as  Groups.  The  object  of  these  major  courses  is  to  enable  students  to  acquire  the  founda- 
tions of  a  subject. 

t  The  importance  of  psychology  may  make  it  necessarj'  to  advise  students  without 
adequate  preparation  in  this  subject  to  take  certain  psychological  courses  as  a  part  of 
their  required  work.  In  some  fields  of  work  laboratory  courses  should  be  included  in  the 
preparation. 
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community  organization,  in  a  federal  or  state  department  of 
labour  and  industry,  in  a  federal  or  state  emplojTiient  office, 
or  in  a  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  New  England,  or  elsewhere,  during  which 
time  the  practical  work  and  special  reading  and  research 
will  be  supervised  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  practicum 
and  the  head  of  the  institution,  department  or  business  firai. 
Students  specializing  in  industrial  relations  and  personnel 
administration  are  required  to  devote  two  months  to  work  in 
an  industrial  or  mercantile  establishment  during  the  summer 
following  this  work  at  the  college.  This  work  is  carefulh' 
supervised  by  an  instructor  in  the  Department.  Opportunities 
for  summer  practice  in  other  fields  are  also  arranged. 

Practicum.  The  fields  from  which  a  subject  for  the  practicum  may  be  chosen  are 
as  wide  as  are  the  organized  activities  for  social  welfare.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  by  the  department  of  the  very  generous  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  social  agencies,  federal  and  state  department  and 
manufacturers  and  merchants  to  secure  for  its  students  definite  afiiliation 
with  practical  work  in  the  fields  chosen  bj'  them.  This  has  led  in  the 
years  191.5-21  to  an  arrangement  for  co-operative  work  with  the  College 
Settlement,  the  Miuiicipal  Court,  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  Social  Ser\'ice  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center, 
the  TVlassachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Consumers'  League,  the  Seybert 
Institution,  the  White-Williams  Foundation,  The  American  Red  Cross, 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  and  the  State  Department  of  Labour  and 

,  Industrj'. 

The  following  business  firms  are  a  few  of  those  who  have  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  work  in  industrial  supervision  and  employment 
management.     A  full  list  of  co-operating  firms  is  found  on  page  21. 

American  Pulley  Company,  Atlantic  defining  Company,  Barrett  Com- 
pany, Bell  Telephone  Company,  Edward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, A.  M.  Collins  Company,  Curtis  Pubhshing  Company,  Henry  Disston 
&  Sons  Company,  Eddystone  Munitions  Works,  General  Electric  Company, 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  Flog  Island,  Leeds 
Xorthrup  Company,  Link  Belt  Company,  Midvale  Steel  Corporation, 
Miller  Lock  Company,  Xotaseme  Hosiery  Company,  Faj'ette  R.  Plumb 
Company,  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  Sutro  Hosiery  Company,  .John 
Wanamaker. 


Certificates       Graduates  of  Bryn  ]Mawr  College  or  of  other  colleges  that 
ip"rli>      have  completed  the  required  preliminary  work  in  Economics 
and  Psychology  and  are  able  to  study  for  one  year  only  will 


Degrees. 
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receive  Certificates  in  Social  Econom3^  stating  the  courses  they 
have  completed  satisfactorily. 

Graduate  students  that  have  completed  the  required  pre- 
liminarj^  work  who  are  able  to  study  for  two  years  will  receive 
Certificates  in  Social  Economy  stating  the  courses  they  have 
completed  satisfactority. 

The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  are  open  to  graduates 
of  all  colleges  of  high  standing  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
for  these  degrees  in  Br^m  Mawr  College.* 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy"  in  Social 
Economj'  and  Social  Research  may  select  the  associated  or 
independent  minor  from  the  foregoing  seminaries  and  from 
other  graduate  seminaries  or  courses,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Graduate  Committee.  Candidates  for  this  degree  in 
other  departments  may  elect,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Department,  the  foregoing  seminaries  for  the  associated 
or  the  independent  minor  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Academic  Council  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other 
colleges  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Academic  Council  that  the 
course  of  study  for  which  they  have  received  a  degree  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  for  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  by 
BrjTi  Mawr  College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional 
courses  of  lectures  as  may  be  prescribed,  may  apply  to  the  Aca- 
demic Council  to  be  enrolled  as  candidates  for  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  admission  to  the 
graduate  school  does  not  in  itself  qualif}"  a  student  to  become 
a  candidate  for  these  degrees. 

The  Appointment  Bureau  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  co-operates 
with  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department  in  recommending 
for  positions  in  social  agencies  and  institutions  and  in  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  establishments  women  trained  in  this 
department. 

*  For  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  see 
BrjTi  Mawr  College  Caleadar,  Graduate  Courses,  1921. 
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Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 

The  most  distinguished  place  among  graduate  students  is  held 
by  the  fellows  and  graduate  scholars,  who  must  reside  in  the 
college  during  the  academic  year.  Fellowships  and  scholarships 
available  in  the  department  of  social  economy  are  as  follows: 

The  President  M.  Carey  Thomas  European  Fellowship  of  the 
value  of  81,000  was  founded  in  1896  by  ]Miss  Mary  EHzabeth 
Garrett  of  Baltimore  and  is  awarded  annuallj-  on  the  ground 
of  excellence  in  scholarship  to  a  student  in  any  department  in 
her  first  year  of  graduate  work  at  'Bryn  Mawr  College.  The 
fellowship  is  intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  one  year's  study 
and  residence  at  some  foreign  universitj^,  EngMsh  or  Continental. 
The  choice  of  a  university  may  be  determined  by  the  holder's 
own  preference,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

The  INIary  Elizabeth  Garrett  Em-opean  Fellowsliip  of  the 
value  of  81,000  was.founded  in  1894  by  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Garrett  of  Baltimore  and  is  awarded  annually  on  the  ground 
of  excellence  in  scholarship  to  a  student  in  am-  department 
in  her  second  j^ear  of  graduate  work  at  Brjm  Mawr  College. 
The  fellowship  is  intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  one  j^ear's 
stuch'  and  residence  at  some  foreign  university,  Enghsh  or 
Continental.  The  choice  of  a  imiversitj'-  may  be  determined 
by  the  holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty. 

Two  Carola  Woerishoffer  ]\Iemorial  Fellowships  in  Social 
Economj'  and  Social  Research  of  the  value  of  S810  are  awarded 
annually  on  the  ground  of  excellence  in  scholarship  to  candidates 
who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  at  some 
college  of  good  standing  after  obtaining  their  first  degree. 

A  Grace  H.  Dodge  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Industrial  Rela- 
tions and  Personnel  Administration  of  the  value  of  8810  is 
awarded  annuallj-  on  the  gi'ound  of  excellence  in  scholarship 
to  a  candidate  who  has  completed  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work  at  some  college  of  good  standing  after  obtaining  her  first 
degree. 

A  resident  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association 
joint  fellowship  was  established  in  1915  and  is  offered  by  the 
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Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association  and  by  some 
Bryn  Mawr  College  alumnae  to  a  Bryn  Mawr  College  graduate 
who  wishes  to  prepare  herself  for  settlement  work.  The  value 
of  the  fellowship  is  $650,  $200  of  which  is  given  by  the  College 
to  meet  the  tuition  fee.  The  holder  of  the  fellowship  is  required 
to  live  in  the  College  Settlement  in  Philadelphia  and  to  give 
her  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Social  Econ- 
omy, the  practicum,  carried  on  in  the  Settlement  under  the 
direction  of  the  Head  Worker  and  the  Director  of  the  depart- 
ment, occupying  one-third  of  her  time.  The  charge  for  board 
and  lodging  in  the  Settlement  will  not  exceed  $7  a  week. 
Applications  may  be  sent  either  to  Dr.  Jane  Newell,  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  or  to  the  President  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

Two  additional  joint  fellowships  of  the  value  of  $450,  are 
offered  by  the  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association 
in  conjunction  with  Smith  College  and  Wellesley  College, 
to  graduates  of  Smith  College  and  Wellesley  College,  respect- 
ively, who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  community  service. 
By  special  arrangement  with  the  Committee  on  Scholarships 
these  scholarships  may  be  held  in  connection  with  the  College 
Settlement  of  Philadelphia  and  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Smith 
and  Wellesley  alumnae  are  referred  for  further  information  to 
Dr.  Jane  Newell,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 

Several  Graduate  Scholarships  in  Social  Economy,  of  the 
value  of  $400  each,  may  be  awarded  to  candidates  next  in 
merit  to  the  successful  candidates  for  the  fellowships;  they  are 
open  for  competition  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  or  of 
any  other  college  of  good  standing. 

Seven  Grace  H.  Dodge  Scholarships  in  Social  Economy  in 
preparation  for  Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, of  the  value  of  $400  each,  are  open  for  competition  to 
graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  of  any  other  college  of 
good  standing. 

Two  Community  Center  Graduate  Scholarships  in  Com- 
munity Organization  of  the  value  of  $400  each  are  open  for 
competition  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  of  any  other 
college  of  good  standing. 

The   Susan   B.    Anthony   Memorial   Scholarship   in   Social 
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Economy  and  Social  Research  or  in  Politics,  founded  in  1910, 
of  the  value  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  is  open  to  the 
candidate  wishing  to  devote  herself  to  studies  dealing  with  the 
position  of  women  in  industry  and  politics,  whose  work  gives 
most  promise  of  success  in  this  field.  The  holder  is  required 
to  complete  for  publication  a  study  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
subjects. 

The  Robert  G.  Valentine  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research  of  the  value  of  1400  offered  by 
Mrs.  Frank  W,  Hallowell  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts,  to 
be  awarded  by  the  President  and  Faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Re- 
search to  a  candidate  approved  by  the  donor.  It  is  open  to 
graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  of  any  other  college  of  good 
standing. 

Several  Graduate  Scholarships  in  Social  Economy  in  prep- 
aration for  Red  Cross  Service,  of  the  value  of  $500  together 
with  loan  privileges  of  $250,  have  been  offered  by  the  National 
American  Red  Cross  for  the  year  1921-22,  and  are  open  for 
competition  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  of  any  other 
college  of  good  standing.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  are 
expected  to  accept  a  position  for  at  least  one  year  under  the 
American  Red  Cross  after  the  completion  of  training. 

Opportunity  is  offered  by  the  College  Settlement  of  Phila- 
delphia for  two  graduate  students  to  reside  at  the  settlement, 
paying  a  minimum  rate  of  board,  to  take  at  least  six  hours  of 
practice  work  at  the  settlement,  and  to  pursue  courses  in  the 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department. 

The  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  intended  as  an  honour, 
and  are  awarded  in  recognition  of  previous  attainments;  gen- 
erally speaking,  they  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidates  that 
have  studied  longest  or  to  those  whose  work  gives  most  promise 
of  future  success.  All  fellows  may  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  the  fellowship  being  counted,  for  this  purpose, 
as  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Fellows  that 
continue  their  studies  at  the  college  after  the  expiration  of  the 
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fellowship,  may,  by  a  vote  of  the  directors,  receive  the  rank 
of  Fellows  by  Courtesy. 

Fellows  are  expected  to  attend  all  college  functions,  including  commence- 
ment excercises,  to  wear  academic  dress,  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  exam- 
inations, and  to  give  about  an  hour  a  week  to  the  care  of  special  libraries 
in  the  halls  of  residence  and  in  the  seminaries,  but  no  such  service  may  be 
required  of  them  except  by  a  ■RTitten  request  from  the  president's  office; 
they  are  not  permitted  while  holding  the  fellowship  to  teach,  or  to  under- 
take any  other  duties  in  addition  to  their  college  work.  They  are  expected 
to  uphold  the  college  standards  of  scholarship  and  conduct  and  to  give 
loyal  support  to  the  Students'  Association  for  Self-Government.  They 
are  required  to  reside  in  the  college  and  are  assigned  rooms  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  College.  They  are  charged  the  usual  fee  of  seven  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  for  tuition,  board,  room-rent,  laboratory  and  certificate  fees,  and 
infirmary  care. 

The  holder  of  a  fellowship  is  expected  to  devote  at  least  one-half  her 
time  to  the  department  in  which  the  fellowship  is  awarded,  and  to  show 
by  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  or  in  some  other  manner  that  her  studies 
have  not  been  without  result. 

Scholars  are  expected  to  reside  in  the  college,  to  attend  all  college  func- 
tions, including  commencement  exercises,  to  wear  academic  dress  and  to 
assist  in  the  conduct  of  examinations.  It  is  understood  that  they  will 
uphold  the  college  standards  of  scholarship  and  conduct  and  give  loyal 
support  to  the  Students'  Association  for  Self-Government. 

Application  for  resident  fellowships  or  scholarships  should  be 
made  to  the  President  of  the  College  on  a  form  obtained  from 
the  President's  office,  as  early  as  possible,  and  not  later  than 
the  first  of  April  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the 
fellowship  or  scholarship  is  desired.  A  definite  answer  will 
be  given  within  two  weeks  from  the  latest  date  set  for  receiving 
applications.  Any  original  papers,  printed  or  in  nianuscript, 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant  and  sent  in  sup- 
port of  her  application  will  be  returned  when  stamps  for  that 
purpose  are  enclosed,  or  specific  directions  for  return  by  express 
are  given.   Letters  or  testimonials  will  be  filed  for  reference. 

For  graduate  students  attending  six  or  more  hours  a  week  of  lectures 
and  for  fellows  and  graduate  scholars  the  tuition  fee  is  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  For  other  graduate 
students  who  do  not  wish  to  devote  all  their  time  to  graduate  work 
the  fees  are  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  for  one  hour  a  week  of  lectures, 
eighteen  dollars  a  semester;  for  two  hours  a  week  of  lectures,  thirty-six 
dollars  a  semester;   for  three  hours  a  week  of  lectures,  forty- eight  dollars 
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a  semester;  and  for  four  or  five  hours*  a  week  of  lectures,s  ixty-five  dollars 
a  semester,  t  This  arrangement  is  made  especially  for  non-resident 
graduate  students,  but  those  who  wish  to  take  five  hours  a  week  of  lectures 
or  less  may  live  in  the  college  halls  on  the  understanding  that  they  must 
give  up  their  rooms  if  needed  for  students  who  are  taking  the  full  amount 
of  graduate  work  and  paying  the  regular  tuition  fee.  The  tuition  fee  for 
the  semester  becomes  due  as  soon  as  the  student  is  registered  in  the  college 
office.  No  reduction  of  this  fee  can  be  made  on  account  of  absence,  dis- 
missal during  the  currency  of  the  semester,  term,  or  year  covered  by  the 
fee  in  question,  or  for  any  other  reason  whatsoever. 

Laboratory  Graduate  students  taking  courses  in  the  department  of  Social  Economy 
and  Social  Research  are  charged  a  laboratory  fee  of  $10  a  semester  and 
may  also  be  required  to  provide  themselves  with  two  50-trip  tickets  between 
Bryn  Mawr  and  Philadelphia  costing  $18.36.  Fellows  and  scholars  are 
expected  to  complete  work  for  a  certificate,  and  are  charged  $10  certifi- 
cate fee. 


Fees. 


Students, 


Residence  for  Residence  in  the  college  buildings  is  optional  except  for  holders  of  resi- 
Graduate  dent  fellowships  and  scholarships.  In  each  hall  of  residence,  except  Merion 
Hall,  a  special  wing  or  corridor  is  reserved  for  graduate  students,  and  in 
order  to  secure  entire  quiet  no  undergraduate  students  are  permitted  to 
engage  rooms  in  the  graduate  wings.  The  expense  of  board  and  residence 
in  the  graduate  wings  of  the  college  halls  is  five  hundred  dollars.  Of 
this  amount  four  hundred  dollars  is  the  charge  for  board,  and  is  payable 
half-yearly  in  advance;  the  remainder  is  room-rent,  and  is  payable  yearly 
in  advance.  Room-rent  includes  all  expenses  of  furnishing,  service,  heating 
and  light,  t 

A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  is  required  from  each  graduate  student, 
fellow,  or  scholar  who  desires  to  reserve  a  room  in  a  hall  of  residence 
The  amount  of  this  deposit  will  be  deducted  from  the  rent  if  the  room  is 
occupied  by  the  student;  it  will  be  refunded  if  the  student  gives  formal 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  before  the  fifteenth  of  July  preceding 
the  academic  year  for  which  the  application  is  made  that  she  wishes  to 
withdraw  her  application.   If  for  any  reason  whatever  the  change  or  with- 

*  The  fees  charged  are  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  hours  of  conference  or  lec- 
ture, irrespective  of  the  number  of  undergraduate  hours  to  which  the  course  is  regardeJ 
as  eQuivalent. 

In  counting  the  number  of  hours  for  which  a  graduate  student  is  registered  the  follow- 
ing special  arrangements  are  made  in  regard  to  laboratory  courses:  payment  for  a  one-hour 
lecture  course  in  a  scientific  department  entitles  the  student  to  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  in  addition  with  no  extra  charge  except  the  laboratory  fee.  Students  registered  for 
laboratory  work  only,  are  charged  the  following  tuition  fee:  for  each  two  and  one-half 
hours  of  undergraduate  laboratory  course  and  for  each  five  hours  of  graduate  laboratory 
course  the  same  fee  as  for  a  one-hour  lecture  course.  The  laboratory  fee  is  charged  in 
addition  to  the  charge  for  tuition. 

t  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  may  attend  lectures  or  work  in  the 
laboratories  without  payment  of  any  fee  except  for  material  used  in  the  laboratory. 

t  Rugs  and  towels  must  be  furnished  by  the  students  themselves.  Graduate  students 
will,  upon  request,  be  supplied  with  rugs. 
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drawal  be  made  later  than  July  fifteenth,  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited  to 
the  College. 

For  graduate  students  the  fees  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  for  the  semester,  payable  on  registration: 

For  one  hour  a  week  of  lectures 818 .  00 

For  two  hours  a  week  of  lectures 36 .00 

For  three  hours  a  week  of  lectures 48 .  00 

For  four  or  five  hours  a  week  of  lectures 65 .00 

For  six  or  more  hours  a  week  of  lectures 100 .00 

Room-rent  for  the  academic  j'ear,  payable  on  registration 100 .00 

Board  for  the  semester,  payable  on  registration 200  .00 

Total  expenses  for  the  academic  year; 

Tuition  fee,  six  or  more  hours  a  week  of  lectures , 200 .00 

Room-rent  in  the  dormitories 100 .  00 

Board  in  the  dormitories 400 .  00 

Infirmary  fee 10 .  00 

Laboratory  fee 20 .  00 

Certificate  fee 10 .  00 

Total  for  tuition,  residence,  and  infirmary  care  for  the  academic  year.  .  $740.00 
Railway  transportation   (for  field  work)   between   Philadelphia  and   Bryn 

Mawr  amounts  to $18 .  36 
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If  accommodation  for  graduate  students  can  not  be  secured  in  the 
dormitories,  the  College  will  endeavor  to  arrange  for  board  and  room  at 
about  the  same  rate. 

Students  whose  fees  are  not  paid  by  November  first  in  the  first  semester 
or  by  March  first  in  the  second  semester  are  not  permitted  to  continue  in 
residence  or  in  attendance  on  their  classes. 


Students    in    the    Carola    Woerishoffer     Graduate 

Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social 

Research— 1915-1921. 


Two-Year  Certificate  in  Social  Economy  from  Bryn  Mawr 

College. 

Georgia  Louise  Baxter, 814  Otis  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carola    Wocrishoffrr  Felloir  in   Social  Economy  and  Social  Research; 
Psychologi/;  Economics,  1917-19. 
Practicnm:  Philadeli)hia  Mimiciiml  Court,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Preparation:    A.B.,  University  of  Denver,   1914;    M.A.,   University  of  Ciilifornia,   1917. 
Position,    1914-Jo:    Teacher  and   Matron,   State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,   Morrison, 
Colo.,  1914-1.5. 

Positiov,   1919 .•    Research   Secretary,   Consumers'   League   of    Eastern   Pennsylvania, 

1919 . 

Agnes  Mary  Hadden  Byrnes,  .  .3962  Bigclow  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Politics;   Philosophy, 

1916-17. 
Carola   Woerishofer  Fellow  in  Social   Economy  and  Social  Research; 
Politics;  Philosophy,  1917-18. 

Preparation:    A.B.,  Northwestern  University,   1915;    A.M.,  Columbia  University,   1916. 

Position,  1911-15:  Superintendent  of  the  Money  Order  Department  of  the  Post  Office, 
Evanston,  111.,  1911-15. 

Positions,  1918- — ;  Research  Assistant,  United  States  Shipping  Board,  1918-19;  Instruc- 
tor and  Assistant  Professor,  Social  Research,  Margaret  Morrison  Division.  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.,  1919 . 

Alice  Squires  Cheyney, 259  South  44th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Graduate  Student,  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research;    Psychology, 

1915-16. 
Graduate  Student,  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  1917-18. 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1916-17. 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1918-19. 

Graduate  Stiulent,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920 . 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1909;  Philadelphia  Training  Course  for  Social  Workers, 

1909-10;    Graduate  Student,  University  of  Pennsylvania,   1910-11. 
Positions,  1909-14:    Agent,  Children's  Bureau,  Philadelphia,   1909-11;    Assistant  to  the 
Director,   Bureau  for  the   Registration    and    Exchange    of    Confidential    Information, 
Philadelphia,  1911;  Investigator,  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Minimum  Wage,  Boston, 
1911;   Investigator,  New  York  State  Factory  Investigation  Commission,  1913-14. 

Positions,  1917 ;    Agent,  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  1917;    Secretary,  Sub-Committee, 

Pennsylvania   State   Commission    on   Public   Safety,    191'7-18;     Instructor,    Industrial 
Problems,  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Work,  1919-20. 

Eleanor  Copenhaver, 

1109  Virginia  Railway  and  Power  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 
Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  1918-19. 
Robert  G.  Valentine  Scholar  in  Social  Economy;  Education,  1919-20. 
Practicum:  The  Br\Ti  Mawr  Community  Center. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  Va.,  1917. 

Position,  1917-18:    Teacher  of  Science,  the  High  School,  Marion,  Va.,  1917-18. 

Positions,   1930 .•    Director,   New  York  College   Settlement   Camp,   Mt.   Ivy,   N.   Y., 

Summer,  1920;    County  Secretary,  South  Atlantic  Field  Committee,  Young  Women's 

Christian  Association,  1920 -. 
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Jane  Stoddeb  Davies, 72  Professors  Row,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Robert  G.  Valentine  Scholar  in  Social  Economy,  1918-19. 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Scholar  in  Social  Economy;  Politics,  1919-20. 
Practicum:  The  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center. 

Preparation:   A.B.,  Jackson  College,  Tufts  College,  1918. 

Position  1920 ;    Assistant.  Field  Representative  and  Case  Correspondent,  KTew  England 

Division,  American  Red  Cross,  1920 . 

Leah  Hannah  Feder, 1330  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research; 

Psychology;  Philosophy,  1917-18. 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Fellow  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research; 
PsT/chology,  1918-19. 
Practicum:  White- Williams  Foundation,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1917. 

Positions,  1917 ;    Case  Worker  Substitute,  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society, 

summers  of  1917  and  1918;   Supervisor  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 

1919 . 

Helen  Genevieve  Fullee, Greenleaf  Street,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research 
Politics;  Economics,  1915-17. 
Practicum:  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  Philadelphia;    Massa- 
chusetts Minimum  Wage  Commission. 

Preparation:    A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1915. 

Positions,  1917 ;    Special  Investigator  for  the  Consumers'  League  of  Rhode  Island, 

November-December,  1917;  Assistant  Secretary,  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission,  1918-19;  Investigator,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Feb- 
ruary-July, 1919;  Special  Agent,  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission, 
Boston,  November,  1919-February,  1920;  Field  Agent,  New  York  State  Child  Labor 
Committee,  1920 . 

Helen  Ruth  Hibbard, 457  Orchard  Avenue,  BeUevue,  Pa. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research; 
(Community  Organization) ,  1916-18. 
Practicum:    Social   Service   Department,    Pennsylvania   Hospital; 
Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1894,  and  Graduate  Student,  1915-16. 

Positions,    1894-1901:     Teacher,    Miss    WiUiams    School,    Worcester,    Mass.,    1894-95; 

Teacher,    Monson    Academy,    Mass.,    1896-99;     Teacher,    HUlside    School,    Norwalk, 

Conn.,  1900-01. 
Positions,  1917 .•   Assistant,  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center,  1917-18;    Field  Worker, 

American  Red  Cross,  Boston,  Mass.,  June-September,  1918;    Supervisor  of  Training 

Classes,    Pittsburgh    Chapter,    American    Red    Cross,    1918-19;     Visitor,    Children's 

Service  Bureau,  Pittsburgh,  1920 . 

Gwendolyn  Salisbury  Hughes,.  .  .Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Politics,  1918-19. 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Fellow  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research, 
1919-20. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1916,  and  A.M.,  1917;  Scholar  in  Sociology, 
University  of  Nebraska,  1916-17,  and  Fellow,  1917-18.  Assistant  Child  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, Lincoln  Public  Schools,  1917-18. 

Position,  1920 ;    Research  Assistant,  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department,  Bryn  Mawr 

CoUege,  1920 . 

Inez  May  Neterer, 2702  North  Broadway,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research, 
1916-17. 

Gamma  Phi  Beta  Sorority  Social  Service  Fellow  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnce.  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research;  Edu- 
cation, 1917-18. 
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Fellov:  in  Educoiion;  Social  Economy,  1918-19. 

Practicum:    Philadelphia   Children's   Bureau;    Bryn   ]Mawr   Com- 
munity Center. 

Preparation:    B.S.,  Mills  College,   1916.      Student,  University  of  Washington,  summer 

session,  1914. 
Position,  1919 .•  Laboratory  Assistant,  Child  Study  Laboratory,  Seattle  Public  Schools, 

Washington,  1919-21. 

Hazel  Grant  Ormsbee, 
Campbell's  Hotel,  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W.,  England. 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research; 

Psychology,  1915-16. 
Carola   Woerishoffer  Fellow  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research; 

Psychology,  1916-17. 
Gradtmte  Student,  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  1917-18. 
Mary  E.  Garrett  European  Felloiu  and  Student,  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, 1920-21. 
Practicum:  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1915. 

Position,  1917-20:  Case  Worker,  Supervisor,  White- Williams  Foundation,  Philadelphia. 

Frances  Howard  Tetlow, 21  Cumberland  Avenue,  Brookhne,  Mass. 

Graduate  Scholar,  Social  Economy;  Social  Research;  Politics,  1915-16, 

1917-18. 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wiscotisin,  1916-17. 

Practicum:  Philadelphia  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1908. 

Position,  1909-16:    Teacher  of  English,  the  WLnsor  School,  Boston. 

Positions,  1917-20:  Executive  Secretary,  Peimsylvania  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry, 

1917-18;    Assistant  Emplojrment  Manager,  American  Optical  Company,  Southbridge, 

Mass.,  1918-20. 

Amey  Eaton  Watson,* .5  College  Avenue,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Social  Economy  and  Social  Research;  Psychology;  Education,  1915 . 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Women's  College  in  Brown  University,  1907;  A.M.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1910;   Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  191.3-14. 

Positions,  1907 .•   Teacher,  Miss  Wheeler's  School,  Pro\-idenee,  R.  I.,  1907-08;    Visitor, 

New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1908-09;  Research 
Worker,  Eugenics  Record  Office,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  1910-11 ;  Research  Worker, 
Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah,  1911-12;    Instructor,  Department  of  Social  Science, 

University  of  Utah,  1912;  Chairman,  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parenthood,  1915 ; 

Special  Agent,  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  1916 . 


Masters  of  Arts  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Mildred  Jacobs  Coward See  page  57. 

Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles, 

224  Richmond  Terrace,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Intercollegiate  Comviunity  Service  Association  Fellovj  in  Social 
Economy;  Psychology;  {Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 
Management),  1919-20. 
Practicum:  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  The  Scott  Compan}', 
Philadelphia;  American  Tube  and  Stamping  Company,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917;  A.M.,  1920.  Relief  Worker,  Shurtleff 
Memorial  Relief,  Paris,  France,  1917-18;  Reconstruction  Worker,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  France,  1918-19. 

Position,  1920 — .■  Employment  Manager,  S.  Gembly,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Adrienne  Kenton  Franklin, See  page  57. 

*  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Watson. 
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Mildred  Clark  Jacobs,* 4611  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carola  Woerishojfer  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and    Social  Research 
{Social  Relief  and  Social  GuardiansJii-p) ,  1916  and  1916-17. 
Practicum:  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Preparation:    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,   1916,  and  M.A.,   1917;    Graduate  Student  in 

Applied  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917-18. 
Positions,  1917 .•    Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Applied  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 

1917-18;  Assistant  Manager,  Bureau  of  Occupations  for  Trained  Women,  Philadelphia, 

April,  1920 . 

Adrienne  Kenyon,! 6744  York  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  and. 
College  Settlement  Association  Joint  Felloxo   {Community  Organ- 
ization), 1916-17. 
Practicum:  Philadelphia  College  Settlement. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915,  and  M.A.,  1917;  Special  Student,  Columbia 
University,  October,  1915-January,  1916. 

Positions,  1917 .•   Office  Secretary,  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange,  New  York  City, 

August-November,  1917;  Assistant  Employment  Manager,  American  Lithographic 
Company,  New  York  City,  November,  1917-18;  Assistant  Manager,  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations for  Trained  Women,  Philadelphia,  October,  1919-April,  1920. 

Helen  Marie  Harris, 502  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr-Inter collegiate  Community  Service  Association  Joint  Felloio 
in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research;   Psychology;   Philosophy, 
1917-18. 
Practicum:  Philadelphia  College  Settlement. 

Preparation:    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917,  and  M.A.,  1918;    Student,  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  summer  session,  1917. 
Positioii,  1915:  Secretarial  work  at  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  summer  of  1915. 
Position,  1918 ;  Financial  Secretary,  Philadelphia  College  Settlement,  1918 — . 

Catherine  Utley  Hill,} 122  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Graduate  Student,  Social  Economy  and  Social  and  Industrial  Research, 
1917-18. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1907,  and  M.A.,  1918. 

Positions,  1899-1906:  Teacher  of  Biblical  Literature,  Brooklyn  Young  Women's  Christian 

Association,    1899-1901;     Industrial   Secretary,    Brooklyn   Young   Women's   Christian 

Association,  1899-1901,  and  1905-1910;  Head  of  the  East  New  York  Settlement  House, 

sumimer  of  1906. 
Positions,   1918 ."    Worker  in  France,   Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association,    1918-19; 

Metropolitan   Secretary,   Young   Women's   Christian   Association,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y., 

1919 . 

Elizabeth  Pinney  Hunt,  § Haverf ord.  Pa. 

Graduate  Student,  Social  Economy  and  Social  Theory,  1919-20. 
American-Scandinavian    Foundation,    Felloiv,    Student,    University    of 
Stockholm,  Siveden,  1920-21. 

Preparation:    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  1912;   and  M.A.,  1920. 

Amelia  Kellogg  MacM aster,.  .  .454  Jefferson  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Graduate  Scholar  in  Philosophy;  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research, 

1917-18. 
Bryn  Maior-Inter collegiate  Community  Service  Association  Joint  Fellow 

in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  1918-19. 
Gamma   Phi    Beta   Social    Service    Fellow,    Association    of    Collegiate 

Alumnijc  Student  at  London  School  of  Eco7iomics,  1919-20. 
Practicum:  College  Settlement,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917,  and  M.A.,  1918. 

Positions,  1904-19:  Primary  Teacher,  Public  School,  Closter,  N.  J.,  1904-05;  Kinder- 
gartner.  Public  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1905-February,  1912,  and  1912-13;  Summer 
School  Teacher,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1906,  1908,  1911,  and  1913-16;  Playground  Teacher, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  summers,  1914-16;   Tutor  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915-19. 

Position,  1920:   Relief  Worker,  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Vienna,  Austria. 

*Mrs.  Halton  A.  Coward.  t  Mrs.  George  Edwin  Hill. 

t  Mrs.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jr.  §  Mrs.  Andrew  Dickson  Hunt. 
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Helen  Elizabeth  Spalding, 117  Boston  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Graduate    Student    in    Social   Economy   and   Social   Research    {Social 

Guardianship  and  Social  Relief);  Psychology,  1919-20. 
Carola  Woeriahoffer  Fellmr  in  Social  Econ.omy,  1920-21. 

Pradicum:   Children's  Aid  Societj',  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B,  Brya.  Mawr  College,  1919,  and  M.A.,  1919. 

DoROTHT  YmAN  Westox, \^^ton  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research 
and    College   Settlements   Association    Joint   Fellow    {Community 
Organization; ,  1915-16. 
Pradicum:  Philadelphia  College  Settlement. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Brj-n  Mawr  College,  1914,  and  M.A.,  1916. 
Position,  191 4-1-5:    Resident,  College  Settlement  of  New  York  City,  1914-15. 
Positions,  1916-lS:    Director  of  Girls'  Work,  Jan  Hus  Neighborhood  House,  ^e^  York 
City,  1916-17;  Head-Resident,  Jan  Hus  Neighborhood  House,  New  York  City,  1517-15. 


One-Year  Certificate  in  Social  Economy  from  Br^'n  Mawr 

College. 

Katharine  Reynolds  Bell, 28  Oakdale  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Xon-Re.ndent  Scholar,  Social  Economy  and  Social  ResaarcJi.  (Com- 
munity Orgardzafion,  1917-18.  Scholar  irk  Social  Economy  {Indus- 
trial Svpervision  and  Employment  Management),  June,  1918- 
February,  1919. 
Pradicum:  B^^^l  Ma'WT  Community  Center:  The  McElwain  Shoe 
Manm'acturing  Compan}-,  Manchester,  X.  H.:  The  United 
States  Cartridge  Compam',  LoweU,  !Mass.;  The  General  Electric 
Company,  L^im,  Mass.;  The  ^Midvale  Steel  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1917. 

Positions,  1919 .■   Assistant  EmplojTnent  Manager,  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 

Ohio,  June,  1919-Januar>',  1920;  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Employment  of  Women,  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Januarj-,  1920 . 

Clare  Wilhelmina  Butler, 201  Westgate  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert  G.   Valerdin.e  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Re-^earch; 
Psychology,  1917-18. 
Pradicum:  Society  for  Organizing  Charit\',  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  A'assar  College,  1909.  Graduate  Nurse,  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, Boston,  Mass.,  December,  191-5;   Registered  Nurse,  Mass.,  1917. 

Positions,  1909-17:  liistructor  of  Mathematics  and  Science,  Lindenwood  CoU^e,  St. 
Charles,  Mo.,  1909-10;  Medical  Social  Worker,  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmarj',  Boston,  Mass.,  Januarj-,  1916-Jim^e,  1917. 

Position,  1918-21:  Psj'chiatric  Social  Worker,  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital. 

Elsa  Mat  Butler, 201  Westgate  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carola   Woerishoffer  Felloir  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research; 
Psychology,  191-5-16. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  190.5;   A.M.,  Washington  University,  1914. 

Positions,  190-5-1-5:  Teacher,  High  School,  Nelish,  Neb..  1905-06:  Teacher,  Akelev  Hall. 
GrandHaven,  Mich.,  1906-08;  Teacher,  Hosmer  Hall,  .St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1908-12;  Afisistant 
Head  Worker,  Social  Ser\-ice  Department,  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospital,  1912-15. 

Positions,  1916 :    Head  Worker,  Social  Service  Department,  Hahnemann  Hospital, 

Philadelphia,  1916-18;  Extension  Course  Lecturer  on  "Hospital  Social  Service,"  Pennsji- 
sylvania  S<.-hool  for  Social  Service,  Philadelphia,  1916-18;  Field  Director  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  Bureau  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  Southwe-st  Division  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  1918;  Director,  Home  Service  Institute,  Red  Cross,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York,  July,  1918;  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Economics,  Vassar  Training  Camp  for 
Nurses,  August— September,  1918;  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Polish  Gray  Samaritan 
Training  School,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  War  Work  Cotmcil,  1918-19; 
Executive,  Vassar  Unit,  Verdun,  France,  1919-20. 
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France  Marie  Alice  Ci-iALuroun, .  .568  Chapel  Street,  New  Plaven,  Conn. 
Special  French  Scliolar  in  Social  Ecnnomy  {Iiulustrial  Relations  and 
Personnel  Aelminislralion) ,  ] 919-20. 
Practicum:  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center;  The  Miller  Lock  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa.;    The  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Preparation:  Lycee  Moliere. 

Positions,  1920 .•   Assistant  Director,  Subnormnl  Training  Class,  United  States  Rubber 

Company,  August,  1920;    Assistant  Director  of  Standardization,  United  .States  Rubber 

Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1920 . 

Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles, See  page  56. 

Margaret  Ethel  Durgin, 13  Summit  Avenue,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  (Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Admin- 
istration), Economics,  1919-20. 
Practicum:     Fayette    P..    Plumb    Company,     Philadelphia,     Pa.; 
AA'estinghouse  Lamp  Company,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Preparation:    A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  191-3;    Cornell  University,  summer  se.ssion, 

1916. 
Positions,  10 13-] -5:   Teacher  of  English,  High  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  1913-14;   Teacher, 

High  School,  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  1914-15;    Teacher  of  Latin,  French  and  History,  High 

School,  Waterbury,  N.  Y. 

LisETTE  Emery  Fast, 1137  Washington  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Admin- 
istration), 1919-20. 
Practicum:    Sutro  Hosiery  Company,  Philadelphia;    Midvale  Steel 
and  Ordnance  Company,  Nicetown,   Pa.;    International  Silver 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Preparation :  A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1919. 

Positions,  1917-19:  Deputy  Probation  Officer,  .Juvenile  Court,  Denver,  Colo.,  two  months, 
1917;   Assistant,  Girls'  Club,  Neighborhood  House,  Denver,  Colo. 

Josephine  Guyot, 905  West  3d  Street,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy,  Economics  {Industrial  Relations  and  Per- 
sonnel Administration),  1919-20. 
Practicum:    The  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,   Philadelphia; 
The  Edward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia; 
The  United  States  Rubber  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Preparation:   Student,  Syracuse  University,  1912-14;   A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1918. 
Position,  191S-W:  Tutoring,  I>ancaster,  Mass. 

Position,  1920 .•  Supervisor  of  Centralized  Instruction,  Lycoming  Rubber  Co.,  Williams- 
port,  Pa. 

Grace  Hatheway, 17  South  21st  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Admin- 
istration), 1919-20. 
Practicum:    The  American   Pulley   Company,   Philadelphia;     The 
Scott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1911. 

Positions,  1911-19:  Officer  and  Teacher,  State  Reformatory  for  Girls,  Lancaster,  Massa- 
chusetts; Private  Secretary,  Rollins  College;  Manuscript  Reader,  The  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York  City;  Editorial  Assistant,  The  "Vogue"  Magazine,  New  York  City; 
Manager,  Personal  Correspondence  Department,  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City;   The  National  Child  Labor  Conference,  New  York  City. 

Position,    1930 ;      Research    Secretary,    The    American    Friends    Service    Committee, 

Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth  Hays, 5555  Pershing  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  and 
Scholar  in  Social  Economy  (Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel 
Administration),  June,  1918-Jun.e,  1919. 
Practicum:  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  The  United  States  Cartridge  Company,  Lov,'ell,  Mass.; 
The  American  Pulley  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Preparation:  A.B.,  Smith  College.  1909;  Student  in  music,  1910-13;  Course  in  Washing- 
ton University,  1911-12;  Northivestern  University,  summer,  1916;  Harvard  Summer 
School,  1915. 

Positions,  19H-18:  Charge  of  book  room,  Mary  Institute,  St.  Louis,  1914;  Teacher  of 
EngUsh,  History  and  Latin,  Mary  Institute,  1914-18. 

Positions,  1919 .•    Director,  Red  Cross  Placement  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  St. 

Louis,  Mc,  October,  1919-20. 

Emily  Harriet  Huntington, 

34  Central  Avenue,  St.  George,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Scholar  in  Social  Economy,  Economics  {Industrial  Relations  and  Per- 
sonnel Administration) ,  1919-20. 
Practicum:   Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company,  Nicetown,  Pa. ; 
Leeds  and  Northrup  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;    Procter  and 
Gamble,  Port  Ivory,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  California,  1917. 

Positions,  1917-19:  Assistant  Director,  Pacific  Division,  Bureau  of  Junior  Red  Cross, 
six  months;  Child  Welfare  Division,  Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C, 
two  months;  Supervisor,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  seven  months. 

Position:  With  Procter  and  Gamble,  New  York. 

Barbara  Lee  Johnson, 6163  Pershing  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bryn  Maior-Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association  Joint  Fellovj 
in  Social  Ecoiiomy  and  Social  Research    {Community  Organiza- 
tion), 1919-20. 
Practicum:  The  College  Settlement,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1919. 

Positions,  1920 .•    Teacher,  Miss  Evans'  School  of  Individual  Instruction,  St    Louis, 

Mo.,  and  Assistant  in  organization  of  Summer  Camp,  1920 . 

Ada  Rtjth  Ktjhn, 707  North  26th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Carola  Woerishofer  Fellow  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research, 
Politics,  1919-20. 
Practicum:  American  Red  Cross,  Phoenbrville,  Pa. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1915,  and  A.M.,  1918. 
Position,  1915-16:  Teacher,  High  School,  Stella,  Nebr.,  1915-16. 
Position,  1920 ;  Teacher,  High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  1920 . 

Irma  Caroline  Lonegren,.  .1198  Fiftj^-fifth  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Special  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Social  Relief  and  Social  Guardian- 
ship), 1918-19. 
American  Scandin-avian  Foundation    Scholar,   Student,    University  of 
Upsala,  Sweden,  1919-20. 
Practicum:  The  jNIunicipal  Court,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Reed  College,  1915. 

Position,  1915-18:   Probation  Officer  and  Statistician,  .luvenile  Court,  Portland,  191-5-18. 

Positions,  1919 •.■    Field  Officer,  Sleighton  Farm,  Darlington,  Pa.,  June-August,  1919; 

Probation  Officer,  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  1920 . 

Evelyn  Christiana  McKay, Goldbar,  Wash. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Admin- 
istration), Municipal  Government,  1919-20. 
-"  Practicum:   The  A.  M.  CoUins  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadel- 

phia;  John  Wanamaker  Store,  Philadelphia;   L.  Bamberger  and 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J, 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1919. 

Positions,  1912-18:  Clerk,  Post  Office,  Goldbar,  Wash.,  1912-16,  1919;  Subscription 
Social  Editor,  Daily  Sun,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  1917;  Desk  Secretary,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  1918;  Student  Assistant,  Department  of  His- 
tory, University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  1917-18. 

Positions,  1920 ;    Saleswoman,   L.   Bamberger  and  Company,   Newark,   N.   J.,   1920; 

Statistical  Clerk;  Junior  Statistician,  Public  Service  Commission,  First  District,  New 
York  City,  1920 . 
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Winifred  Charlotte  Miles, .2500  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Admin- 
istration); Municipal  Goverinnent,  1919-20. 
Practicum:    The  Whitman  Candy  Company,   Philadelphia;    The 
Notaseme  Hosiery  Company,   Philadelphia;    R.  H.  Macy  and 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  California,  1919. 

Positions,  1917-19:  Resident  Worker,  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  San  Francisco, 
two  months,  1917;  Assistant  Manager,  Bothin  Convalescent  Home,  Monor,  Morin 
County,  Calif.,  two  months,  1917;  Assistant  Head  Worker,  People's  Place  Settlement, 
San  Francisco,  two  months,  1918  and  1919;  The  Neville  Bag  Factory,  Portland,  Ore., 
one  month,  1918;  Venus  Candy  Factory,  Oakland,  Calif.,  two  months,  1919;  Bonbon 
Dipper,  Pacific  Coast  Candy  Company,  San  Francisco,  two  months,  1919;  National 
Paper  Products  Company,  San  Francisco,  two  months,  1919. 

Position,  1920 :    Assistant  Director,  Director  of  Education,  Hale  Brothers,  Inc.,  San 

Francisco,  1920- — . 

Gladys  Louise  Palmer, 2244  North  29th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research, 
Politics  {Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Administration), 
1917-18. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1917. 

Positions,  1918 ;    Secretary,  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department,  Bryn  Mawr 

College,  1918-19;  Reader,  1919-20;  Instructor,  Economics  Department,  Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  1920 •. 

Edith  Mary  Price, 91  Kirby  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

British  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Social  Relief  and  Social  Guardian- 
ship), Law,  1919-20. 
Practicum:     Municipal    Court    of    Philadelphia;     Children's    Aid 
Society,  Philadelphia;  Charity  Organization  Society,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:    Girton  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

Positions,  1920 -;  Field  Worker,  United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board, 

Boston,  Mass.,  June-October,  1920;  Student  Worker,  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  November-December,  1920;  Girls'  Protective  League,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  1921 . 

Helen  Ross, 5725  Kenwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social 

Research  {Social  and  Industrial  Research),  Politics,  1917-18. 
Student,  London  School  of  Economics,  1920 . 

Preparation:  A.B.  and  B.S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1911;   Graduate  Student,  University 

of  Missouri,  1916-17. 
Positions,  1911-17:    Teacher  of  Latin  and  English,  High  School,  Independence,  Mo., 

1911-16;    Teacher  of  EngUsh  and  Supervisor,  Evening  School  for  Immigrants,  Jewish 

Educational  Institute,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1911-15;    "Teacher  of  English  and  History, 

High  School,  Columbia,  Mo  ,  1916-17. 
P'.<t7  I  )'i,    1918-20:    Agent,    United   States   Railway   Administration,   Women's   Service 

Section,  Division  of  Labor,  1918-20. 

Marguerite  Sorbets,  ...  18  Rue  Diderot,  Agen,  Lot  et  Garonne,  France. 

Special  French  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Relations  and 

Personnel  Administration),  1919-20. 

Practicum:   The  Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Company,  Chester,  Pa.; 

The    American    Pulley    Company,    Philadelphia;     Procter    and 

Gamble,  Port  Ivory,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y, 

Preparation:    Baccalaureate,  University  of  Bordeaux,  1919;   Licence  de  Sciences. 
Dipldme  d'Ingenieur  Chitniste. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Spalding, See  page  58. 

Marharetta  Price  Stevenson 509  Poplar  Street,  Wamego,  Kans. 

Graduate  Student,  Social  Economy;  Social  Research;  Politics,  1918-19. 
Practicum:   The  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  LTnjversity  of  Kansas,  1918. 

Positions,  1919 /   Organization  of  Community  Work,  Wamego,  Kans.,  and  Teacher  of 

Latin  and  Enghsh,  Wamego  High  School,  1919 . 
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Louise  May  Tattershall, White  Haven,  Pa. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Rdaticns  and  Personnel  Admin- 
istration), 1919-20. 
Practicum:  The  Edward  G.  Budd  Manufacturina;  Company,  Phila- 
delphia;    Vocational   Direction   in    Social   Institutions,    Massa- 
chusetts. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1908. 

Positions,  1914-19:  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  High  School,  White  Haven,  Pa.,  1909-11; 
Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Wykcham  Rise,  Washington,  Conn.,  1914-1.5;  Teacher  of 
Mathematics,  Phoebe  Ann  Thorne  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
Kent  Place  School,  Summit,  N.  J.,  1916-17;  Clerk,  The  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  New  York  City,  1917-19;  Clerk,  The  American  Red  Cross,  New  York 
City,  1919. 

Position,   1920 ;     Director,   Red   Cross   Placement   Bureau   for  the   Handicapped,   St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  1920 — , 

Agne.s  Sterrett  Woods, 168  West  Main  Street,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Community  Center  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Community  Organiza- 
tion); Education,  1919-21. 
Practicum:  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1917;   A.M.,  1918. 

Positions,  1918-19:    Assistant  in  Office,  Varick  House,   11  Dominick  Street,  New  York 

City,  1918;    Employment  Office,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  1918-19;    Postmistress,  Camp 

Altamont,  1919. 

.Josephine  Lucille  Zrust  , 416  West  118th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research, 

{Community Organization):  Politics,  1919-20. 
Gh'aduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1930 . 

PracHcum:  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1918,  and  A.M.,  1919. 

Position,  1919:  Graduate  Assistant  in  Slavonic  Languages,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  six  months,  1919. 

Position,  1920 ;  Czechoslovak  Section,  Foreign  Language  Information  Service,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  New  York  City,  1920  — ,  . 


Special  Certificate  in  Social  Economy. 

War  Emergency  Course  including  four  numtfis'  residence  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  atulfour  months  in  Ihejicld  under  the  direction  of  the  Carola  Woerishojfer 
Department. 

Katharine  Reynolds  Bell, See  page  .58. 

Marion  Griswold  Boalt, 1.3  Newton  Street,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Scholar   in  Soci(d  Economy  {Industrial  Supervision  and  Employmenl 

Management);   Politics,  Ju-ne,  1918-Fehruary,  1919. 
Practicum:    The  Dennison   Manufacturing  Company,   Framingham, 

Mass.;   Joseph  &  Feiss  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;   The  IJnited 

States  Employment  Service,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:   Moimt  Holyoke  College,  1900-03;   A. B.,  Lake  Erie  College,  1904;    Teachers 

College,  1914-15,  and  summer,  191.5;    University  of  Chicago,  summer  quarter,  1917. 
Positions,  1904-18:    Served  in  various  capacities.  Lake  Erie  College,  1904-05;    Teacher, 

Wells  College,  190.5-11;    Teacher,  Mills  College,  1911-18. 
Positions,  1919 ■:    Employment  IDepartment,  Lindner's  Store,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April- 

Jime,  1919;    Field  Supervisor  of  Employment,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 

Chicago,  111.,  1919 . 

Marie  Louise  Borngesser, Died,  1919. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  {Industrial  Supervision 
and  Employment  Management),  Fehruary,  1919-October,  1919. 
Practicum:    The  American   International  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Hog  Island,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  B.,S.  in  Education,  University  of  Penn.sylvanin,  1918;   LTniveraity  of  Chicago, 
September-December,  1918;  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919. 
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Positions,  1913-18:  Saleswoman,  summer,  1913;  Assistant  housemother,  St.  Stephen's 
Farm,  summers,  1914  and  1915;  bookkeeper,  six  weeks,  1916;  Playground,  Friends 
Neighborhood  Guild,  Philadelphia,  summer,  1917;  Recreation  secretary.  Tenth  and 
Glenwood  Avenues,  Philadelphia,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  summer,  1918. 

Georgiana  Btjnton,* Palmerton,  Pa. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy   {Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 
Management),  June,  191S-Fehruary,  1919. 
Practicum:   The  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Framingham, 
Mass.;   Bryn  MawT  Community  Center;   Barrett  Manufacturing 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1910.     Three  years' community  experience. 

Positions,  1919 ;  District  Supervisor,  Industrial  Section  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  1919-20;  Volunteer  Work  for  Community  Center,  Palmerton,  Pa., 
1920 . 

Alpha  Beatrice  Buse,  .  American  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 

33  Rue  Caumartin,  Paris. 
Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  {Industrial  Supervision 
and  Employment  Management),  October,  1918-June,  1919. 
Practicum:  The    Winchester    Repeating    Arms    Company,     New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Preparation:  B.S.  (Psychology),  University  of  Montana,  1916. 

Position,  1917-18:  War  Department,  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics,  Washington,  D.  C, 

1917-18. 
Positions,  1919——:    Industrial  Investigator,  Czecho-Slovakia  Survey  for  the  Government 

by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Prague,    1919;    Industrial  Supervisor, 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Paris,  France,  1920 . 

Helen  Adelia  Cook, Bennett  School,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  {Industrial  Supervision 
and  Employment  Management),  October,  1918-June,  1919. 
Practicum:    The  Miller  Lock  Company,  Philadelphia;    The  Nota- 
seme  Hosiery  Company,  Philadelphia;    Edward  G.  Budd  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:    A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,   1910;    University  of  Washington,  summer, 

1915  and  1917. 
Positions,  1912-18:    Teacher,  Mineville,  N.  Y.,  1912;    Teacher,  Spring  Hill,  Pa.,  1913; 

Teacher,  Wenatchee,  Wash.,   1914-18;    Mothers'   Pension   Bureau,   Philadelphia,  four 

months,  1918. 
Positions,  1919 .•    Director  of  Training,  A.   M.   Collins  Company,   Philadelphia,   Pa., 

1919-20;    Teacher,   Bennett  School   of  Liberal  and  Applied  Arts,   Millbrook,   N.   Y., 

1920 . 

Emma  Gretchen  Corstvet,  .  ..553  Twenty -eighth  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Scholar  in  Social  Ecoyiomy  and  Social  Research  {Industrial  Supervision 

and  Employment  Managemeni),  October,  191S-June,  1919. 
Practicum:     The    Miller    Lock    Company,    Philadelphia;     Women's 

Trade  Union  League,   Boston,   Mass.;    Women's  Trade  Union 

League,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1918. 

Positions,  1918:  Library  work  one  summer;  with  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  a 
short  time;  Munition  Factory  Investigations  for  Woman's  Division,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, summer,  1918;   knitting  mill,  several  months. 

Positions,   1919 ;     Assistant  Educational   Director,   Edward   Schuster  and   Company, 

1919;   Employment  Manager,  Edward  Schuster  and  Company,  1920 . 

Helen  Rowena  Davidson,  f-  ■  ■  -322  North  40th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 
Management):  Social  Treatment;  Social  Administration,  October, 
1918-June,  1919. 
Practicum:  Sutro  Hosiery  Company,  Philadelphia;  Connecticut 
Mills,  Danielson,  Conn.;  Krompton  Knowles  Loom  Works, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

*  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Montgomery.  t  ^Irs.  Oscar  S.  Nelson. 
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Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Idaho,  1918. 

Positions,  1915-18:  Teaciier,  High  School,  Reubens,  Idaho,  1915-16;  Saleswoman, 
summer,  191S;  with  the  Wylie  Permanent  Camping  Company,  Yellowstone  Park, 
summer,  1916. 

Positions,  1919 ■:  Research  Worker,  Philadelphia  Associated  Day  Nurseries,  Philadel- 
phia, 1919;  Assistant  Educational  Director,  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Philadelphia, 
1920—. 

Mary  Dixsmoee, 617  E  Street,  ^Marj^sville,  Calif. 

Scholo/r  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  {Industrml  Supervision 
and  Employment  Manogement),  June,  1918- February,  1919. 
Practicum:     The    Sco\"ill    ^Manufacturing    Company,    ^Yate^bun% 
Conn.;    The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Hog  Island,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Mills  CoUege,  1916. 

Positions,   1916-18:    Business  experience,    1916-17;    Community  organization,    1917-18. 

Position,    1919:    Research   Assistant   to    Mr.    Dudley   Kennedy,    Counsel   and   Practical 

Ad^-iser  in  Labor  EmplojTnent  and  Industrial  Relations  Problems,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jeanistette  White  Faemer, See  page  67. 

EsTELLE  S.  Frankfurter,.  .  .  .1699  Cambridge  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 
Management) ;  Philosophy,  February-October,  1919. 
Practicum:  The  Atlantic  Refining  Compan}^  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1918;  Hunter  College,  1913-15. 

Positions,  191S:  Operator,  Holtzer-Cabot  Company,  three  months;   Junior  Examiner,  The 

United  States  Emploj-ment  .Ser\'ice,  Boston,  six  weeks. 
Position,  1920:  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Boston. 

Evelyn  Stadler  Hammer, See  page  67. 

Harriet  Laura  Herring, Kinston,  X.  C. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  {Pndustrial  Supervision 
and  Employment  Management),  June,  191S-February,  1919. 
Practicum:  The  Winchester  Ptepeating  Arms  Company,  Xew  Tiaven, 
Conn.;    The  United  States  Cartridge  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.; 
The  L'nited  States  EmplojTnent  Service,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Meredith  CoUege,  191.3;   A.M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1918;   University  of 

California,  summer,  1915;  University  of  Xorth  Carolina,  summer,  1916. 
Positions,  1914-17:    Teacher  of  Historj-  and  Government,  High  School,  Scotland  Neik, 

N.  C,  1914—15;    Teacher  of  Historj'  and  English,  Chowman  Institute,  Murfreesboro, 

N.  C,  191.5-17. 
Position,   1919 :    Emploj-ment    Manager,   Roxford   Knitting   Mill,   Philadelphia,   Pa., 

Maj'-Xovember,  1919. 

Carolyn  ^Matilda  Kranz, Hendersonville,  Tenn. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Lndustrial  Supervision  and  Employment 
Mariagement):  Social  Philosophy,  February-October,  1919. 
Praciicum:    The    Scott    Company:     The    Barrett   Manufacturing 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:    A.B.,  George  Peabodi'  College  for  Teachers,  1911;    University  of  Georgia, 

summer,  1917. 
Positions,  1913-18:   Teacher  of  Languages,  Central  High  School,  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  191.3-18; 

Assistant  Registrar,  Peabody  CoUege,  summers,  1913  and  1914;    Clerk,  United  States 

Federal  Food  Administrator's  Office,  Xash^-iUe,  Tenn.,  summer,  1918. 
Position,  1919-^ — ;    Super%-isor  of  Instruction,   Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Company,  XashviUe,  Tenn.,  1919^—. 

Mable  May  Kroh, HickeA'-Freeman  Company,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  {Industrial  Supervision 
and  Employment  Management),  February-October,  1919. 
Practicum:    Fayette   R.   Plumb   Company,    Philadelphia;     Art-in- 
Buttons,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Universitv  of  Idaho,  1912,  Graduate  Student,  1917-18. 

PosUions,  1912-18:   Teacher,  rural  schools,  1912-13  and  1914-1.5;    grade  schools,  1913-14 

and  1916-17;  Republican  candidate  for  County  Treasurer,  1918. 
Position,  1919— — ;   Assistant  in  Labor  Department,  Hickev-Freeman  Companv,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  1919 . 
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Naomi  Lioht, 1010  Clinton  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa'. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 
Management);  Social  Treatment;  Social  Administration,  June, 
1918-  February,  1919. 
Praclicum:  Lewis  Manufacturing  Company,  Walpole,  Mass.; 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Social  Service  Department, 
social  case  work;  The  United  States  Employment  Service,  Phila- 
phia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1914,  and  A.M.,  1915. 

Positions,  1910-18:   Four  sununer.s'  industrial  experience,  1910-14;   Teacher,  High  School, 

1916-17-18. 
Positions,  1919 ;   Assistant  in  the  Industrial  Accident  Ward  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital, 

Philadelphia,    1919;     Assistant    Employment    Manager   and    Employment    Manager, 

Notaseme  Hosiery  Companj',  Philadelphia,  1919 . 

Catherine  McCausland, 151  Maple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 
Management);  Psychology,  February-October,  1919. 
Praclicum:   The  Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Walter  Dill  Scott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:    A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  CoUege,  1918;    University  of  Chicago,  1914-15,  and 

summer,  1918. 
Position,  1918:  Social  Service  (Civilian  Relief)  with  Red  Cross,  Boston,  two  months,  1918. 
Position,  1919 ■:    Employment  Manager,  The  Milton   Bradley  Company,  Springfield, 

Mass.,  1919 . 

Dorothy  McDowell, 1506  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 
Management);  Psychology,  February-October,  1919. 
Practicum:     llie    Sutro    Hosiery    Company,    Philadelphia;     The 
Miller  Lock  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1918. 

Position,  1919 .■  Research  Worker,  D.  R.  Kennedy,  Industrial  Consultant,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  1919^. 

Florence  Reynolds  Mason, 646  Fifth  Avenue,  Wilhamsport,  Pa. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  {Industrial  Supervision 
and  Employment  Management),  February-October,  1919. 
Practicum:    The   A.    M.    CoUins   Company,    Philadelphia;     Acme 
Wire  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Elmira  College,  1918. 

Positions,  1915-17:  Addressograph  Operator,  American  Sales  Book  Company,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  1915-16;  Nature  Study  Class,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  summer 
camp,  Altamont,  N.  Y.,  1917-18;  Case  Worker,  Elmira  Federation  for  Social  Service, 
six  months,  1918;  two  summers'  work,  operator,  in  a  manufacturing  plant;  Clerk  in 
Telegraph  Office,  Pennss'lvania  Railroad,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  four  months,  1918-19. 

Positions,  1919 /    Research   Assistant,   Carola  Woerishoffer  Department,  Bryn  Mawr 

College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  1919-20;  Research  Worker,  Written  Standard  Practice, 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  1920- — . 

Georgiana  Bxjnton  Montgomery, See  page  63. 

Bertha  MoREHOtrsE, 3117  Franklin  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  {Industrial  Supervision 
and  Employment  Management),  February-October,  1919. 
Practicum:  The  Midvale  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia;   The  Acme 
Wire  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1914;  Ohio  Northern  University,  summer,  1915; 
Bowling  Green  State  Normal  School. 

Positions,  1912-19:  Teacher  of  English,  Government  Schools,  Porto  Rico,  1912-13; 
Teacher  of  English  and  Latin,  Union  Township  High  School,  Mt.  Cory,  Ohio,  1914-16; 
Brown  Township  High  School,  Kilbourne,  Ohio,  1916-17;  Franklin  High  School,  Frank- 
lin, Ohio,  1917-19. 

Positions,  1919 .-    Factory  Operator,  The  Acme  Wire  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

1919-20;  Apprentice,  Joseph  and  Feiss,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1920 . 

Helen  Davidson  Nelson, See  page  63. 
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EsTELLE  Geneva  Nisson,  . .  .  .2500  North  Main  Street,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy,  Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 

Management);  Politics,  October,  1918-June,  1919. 

Practicum:     John    Wanamaker    Store,    Philadelphia;     The    Hood 

Rubber   Company,   Watertown,    Mass.;     William   Filene   Sons, 

Boston,  Mass. 

PTeparation:   A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1918;   Pomona  College,  1914-15;    University  of 

California,  1915-16. 
Position,  1919-SO:  Investigator,  Retail  Research  Association,  New  York  City. 

Helen  Schuyler  Opp, 133  Delaware  Street,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  (Industrial  Supervision 

and  Employment  Management),  June,  1918-Fehruary,  1919. 

Practicum:    The  McElwain  Shoe  Company,   Manchester,  N.  H.; 

Winchester    Repeating    Arms    Company,    New    Haven,    Conn.; 

Edward  G.  Budd  Motor  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia. 

PrepaTation:  A.B.,  Goucher  College,  1909;  Cornell  University,  summer,  1911;  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  1914-17  (one  course  each  year). 
Positions,  1910-18:  Teacher,  High  School,  Kingston,  Pa.,  1910-12;   Teacher,  High  School. 

Lewistown,  Pa.,  1912-13;   Teacher,  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  1913-18. 
Position,   1919 :     Assistant  to  Safety  Engineer,  Semet-Solway  Company,   Syracuse, 

N.  Y.,  1919 . 

Jeanette  Caroline  Owens, 407  Sixth  Street,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  (Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 
ManagcTnent);  Social  Psychology,  June,  1918-February,  1919. 
Practicum:    General  Electric  Company,  Lynn,   Mass.;    The  Fay- 
ette R.  Plumb  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Biological  Science,  Bucknell  University,  1917. 

Position,  1917-18:  Teacher,  High  School,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  1917-18. 

Positions,   1919 .•    Assistant  to   Employment   Manager,   Sun   Shipbuilding   Company, 

Chester,  Pa.,  1919;  Quilling  Department,  Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Company,  Chester, 
Pa.;  Teacher,  Industrial  Department,  Chester  High  School,  1919-20;  Teacher  of  Science, 
High  School,  WilUamsport,  Pa.,  1920 . 

Laura  Bell  Paddock, 

The  Margrave,  20th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  (Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 

Management);  Politics,  October,  1918-June,  1919, 

Practicum:    The  American  International  Shipbuilding  Company, 

Hog   Island,   Philadelphia;    Plimpton   Press,   Norwood,   Mass.; 

Bird  &  Co.,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1910. 

Positions,  1910-18:    Assistant  Principal,  Mora  High  School,  Minn.,  1910-12;    Principal, 

Monticello    High    School,    Minn.,    1912-13;     Principal,    Delano    High    School,    Minn., 

1913-18. 
Position,  1919 .•    Industrial  Editorial  Writer,  Collins  Industrial  Council,  A.  M.  Collins 

Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  June,  1919 . 

Elinor  Pancoast, 1707  Rittenhouse  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  (Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 
Management);  Politics,  October,  1918-June,  1919. 
Practicum:    Notaseme    Hosiery    Company,    Philadelphia;     Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.;   Acme  Wire  Com- 
pany, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Preparation:  Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1917;  University  of  Texas,  1911-13,  and  sum- 
mer, 1916. 

Positions,  1915-18:  Teacher  of  Latin  and  History,  High  School,  Henrietta,  Texas,  1913-16; 
Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  Wichita  FaUs,  Texas,  1917-18;  Clerk,  Hotel  Cole,  Big 
Spring,  Texas,  summers,  1914  and  1915,  and  assistant  manager,  summer,  1918. 

Position,  1919 ;  Industrial  Service  Department,  The  A.  M.  Collins  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, December,  1919 . 

Mary  Christine  Schauffler,  ....  10  Court  Street,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Scholar  in  Social  Economy   (Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 
Management);  Social  Administration,  February-October,  1919. 
Practicum:  The  Miller  Lock  Company,  Philadelphia. 
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Preparation:    A.B.,  Western  Reserve  University,   1910;    Columbia  University,  Bummer, 

1914;   University  of  Chicago,  summer,  1911  and  summer,  1916. 
Positions,  1910-18:  Teacher  of  English  and  Mathematics,  High  School,  New  Philadelphia, 

Ohio,  1910-17;   head  of  English  work,  High  School,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  1917-18. 
Position,  19W ■:    Director  of  Service  Worlc,  Bay  State  Cotton  Corporation,  Newbury- 

port,  Mass.,  March,  1920 . 

Evelyn  Stabler,  * 5412  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  (Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 

Management);  Philosophy,  February-October,  1919. 
Practicum:    Notaseme   Hosiery    Company,    Philadelphia;     Art-in- 
Buttons  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Preparation:  Pension  at  Heasling,  Dresden,  Germany,  1911-12;  Harris  Teachers  College 
St.  Louis,  1913-15;  University  of  Missouri,  1917-19,  B.S.  in  Education,  1919. 

Positions,  1915-17:  Substitute  Teacher,  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  19i5-16;  Teacher, 
Emerson  School,  St.  Louis,  1916-17. 

Position,  1919 .•  Employment  Manager  of  Women,  Standard  Mill,  American  Manu- 
facturing Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1919 . 

Katherine  Beatrice  Stelle, 35  Milford  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  .J. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  (Industrial  Supervision  and  Employment 
Management) ;  Social  Treatment;  Social  Administration,  October 
1918-June,  1919. 
Pradicum:  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Philadelphia;  The 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Acme  Wire  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Motmt  Holyoke  College,  1918. 

Positions,  1919 :    Employment  Department,  The  Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  General  and  Industrial  Secretary,  North  American  Lace  Company 
Branch,  Germantown  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Germantown,  Pa.,  1919- 
20;  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Employment,  The  L.  K.  Liggett  Company,  New  York 
City,  October,  1920 . 

Hallie  Una  Stiles, 98  Burnett  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  .J. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  (Industrial  Supervision 
and  Employment  Management),  October,  1918-June,  1919. 
Practicum:  The  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia; 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Factory 
Inspection,  Philadelphia;  United  States  Employment  Service, 
Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Albion  College,  1916. 

Positions,  1916-18:  Librarian,  Detroit  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  1916-17, 
and  Industrial  Secretary,  1917-18;  Assistant  Bookkeeper  and  Stenographer,  Peoples 
Exchange  Bank,  Russellville,  Ark.,  1908-12;  Shop  Practice,  American  Car  and  Foundry, 
Detroit,  summer,  1918. 

Positions,  1919 .•  Employment  Manager,  Notaseme  Hosiery  Company,  1919;   Financial 

Adjustment  Division,  Social  Service  Department,  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
two  months,  1919;  Assistant  to  Credit  Manager,  A.  B.  Kirschbaum  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, 1919-20;  Educational  Instructor  of  Office  Employees,  L.  Bamberger  and  Com- 
pany, Newark,  N.  J.,  1920 . 

Jeanette  Olivia  White  f, 102  East  18th  Street,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  (Industrial  Supervision 
and  Employment  Management),  June,  1918-February,  1919. 
Practicum:   The  Hood  Rubber  Company,  Watertown,  Mass.;   The 
United  States  Employment  Service,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1917;  University  of  Oklahoma,  summer,  1916. 
Position,  1917-18:  Teaching. 

Position,  1919 ;  Industrial  Surveyor,  Industrial  Section  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  New  York,  1919-20. 

Margaret  Thompson  Wells  Wood,|  20-A  Walnut  Street,  Summit,  N.  J. 
Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  (Industrial  Supervision 
and  Employment  Management),  October,  1918-June,  1919. 
Practicum:     A.    M.    Colfins    Company,    Philadelphia;     Industrial 
Division,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

*  Mrs.  Philip  Hammer.'         t  Mrs.  J.  Clifford  Farmer.  J  Mrs.  Margaret  Welle  Wood. 
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Preparation:  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1906. 

Positions,  1906-17:  Instructor,  Mathematics  and  Biology,  Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls, 
Iowa,  1906-08;  Instructor,  College  Entrance  Mathematics,  Gilbert  School,  Winsted, 
Conn.,  1908-11;  Instructor,  College  Entrance  Mathematics,  High  School,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  1913;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Vice-Principal,  High  School,  Derby,  Conn., 
1913-18;  work  in  mills,  summers,  1900-17. 

Positions,  1919 ;    Director,  Department  of  Cooperation  with  Employers,  National  Board, 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  New  York  City,  1919-21;  Industrial  Survey, 
Foreign  Department,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Japan,  1921 . 

Former  Students. 

Students  who  have  taken  a  major  in  another  department  of  the  College  and  a 
minor  in  Social  Economy  and  students  who  have  taken  -partial  work  only 
toivard  a  certificate. 

Helen  Adair, Kearney,  Nebr. 

Justus    C.    Strau'bridge    Fellow    in    Economics    and    Politics;     Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research,  1917-19. 
Preparation:  A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1915;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1916. 

Anna  Haines  Brown, 5927  Drexel  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gradv/de   Student,    History;     Social   Economy   and   Social    Research, 
1916-17. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915,  and  A.M.,  1916. 

IsTAR  Alida  Haupt,  .  .215  Longw'ood  Road,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Fellow  in  Psychology,  1920-21. 

Practicum:  The  Juvenile  Court,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917,  and  A.M.,  1918. 

Position,  1918-20:    Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Applied  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Margaret  Montague  Monroe,  .  . .  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Fellow  in  Psychology;  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  1918-20. 
Practicum:  The  Juvenile  Court,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Mount  Holvoke  College,  1915;   Barnard  College,  Columbia  University, 

1911-13. 
Position,  1920 — -."    Assistant   Demonstrator,   Applied   Psychology,   Brj'n   Mawr  College, 

1920-21. 

■jNIaev  Frances  Ne,\ring, 'ibl  Charles  Street,  Bo.ston,  Mass. 

Graduate  Student,  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  1915-16. 

Preparatiop:  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1909. 

Po.ntions,  1910-lS:  Teacher  of  EngUsh,  St.  Margaret's  School,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  1910-11; 
Pecretarj'  and  Athletic  Director,  Miss  Walker's  School,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  1911-13;  Social 
Service  Worker,  Philadelphia,  1913-14;  Warden  of  Rockefeller  Hall,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1914-18;  Student,  Cambridge  School  of  Architectural  and  Landscape  Design, 
1918 . 

Alice  Maynard  Field  Newkirk,* Radnor,  Pa. 

Graduate  Student,  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  1919-20. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1899. 

Positions,  1900-19:  Substitute  Teacher,  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  Detroit,  1900-01; 
Student  in  Eugenics  with  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  summer,  1912;  President,  Penn- 
sylvania College  Equal  Suffrage  League,  1915-17;  Examiner,  Women's  Division,  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  1918-19. 

Marie  Schoell, 14  Sherman  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

French    Scholar    in    Education;     Social    Economy;     Social    Research, 
1917-18. 

Preparation:    Certificat  d' Aptitude,  Sorbonne,   1914;    Diplome  d'Anglais,  University  of 

Bordeaux,  1917. 
Position,  1915-16:  Teacher  of  English,  CoUege  de  Garpons  and  Ecole  Primaire  Superieure 

de  FUles,  Brioude  (Haute-Loire),  France,  i915-}6. 
Positions,  191S .•    Teacher,  Phoebe  Anne  Thorne  Model  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  1918-19; 

Director,  French  House,  Springfield,  1918 — -. 

*  Mrs.  Walter  Matthew  Newkirk. 
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Leda  Florence  White, Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Graduate  Student,  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  1919-20. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1904;  A.M.,  UDiversity  of  Pennsylvania,  1913; 
Student,  Economics,  History,  Columbia  University,  1914-1.5;    Statistics,  summer,  1920. 

Positions,  1904-20:  Teacher,  Friends  Academy,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  1904-08;  Teacher, 
Friends  School,  Germantown,  1908-14;  Statistical  Secretary  for  Chairman  of  Com- 
mission on  Welfare  of  Teachers,  1915-16;  Statistical  Work  and  Social  Secretary,  Women's 
Graduate  Club,  Columbia  University,  1916-17;  Clerk,  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  1917-18;  Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  1918-20. 

Position,  1920:    Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  1920 . 

Mildred  McCreary  Willard, Marion,  Pa. 

Graduate  Scholar  in  Psychology;   Social  Economy  and  Social  Research, 
1917-18. 
Preparation:  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917;  Student,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  sum- 
mer session,  1916. 
Position,  1917-18:    Teacher  of  Abnormal  Children,  Bryn  Mawr  School  for  Individual 
Development,  Rosemont,  December,  1917-18. 

Position,  1918 .■  Assistant   Employment    Manager,    Strawbridge   and    Clothier   Store, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1918 — . 

Ruth  Jackson  Woodruff, 1522  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Graduate  Scholar  in  Psychology;  Social  Economy,  1919-20. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1919. 

Position,  1920 .•    Girls'  Counselor  of  the  Junior  Employment  Service  of  the  Board  of 

Education,    cooperating    with    the    White-Williams    Foundation,    Philadelphia,    June, 

1920 . 

Students  for  the  Year  1920-21. 

Martha  Anderson 910  Clinton  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Graduate  Student,  Social  Psychology,  Social  Philosophy. 

Preparation:   B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1919. 

Positions:  Acting  Secretary,  League  for  Democratic  Control,  Boston,  summer,  1919; 
Secretary,  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919 . 

Helen  Elizabeth  Brennen, , Leetonia,  Ohio. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Politics,  1920-21 . 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Radcliflfe  College,  1920. 

Ruth  Emily  Chapman, 6316  Ross  Street,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Nonresident  Scholar  {Community  Organization),  1920-21. 
Practicum:  Bryn  ISIawr  Community  Center. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Denver,  1919. 

Position,  1919-20:  Office  Manager,  Goodwill  Industries,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1919-20. 

Eva  Cohen,. 23  Pawtucket  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Grace  H.  Dodge  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Relations  and 
Personnel  Administration) ,  1920-21. 
Practicum:  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1916. 

Positions,  1916-20:  Family  Case  Worker,  United  Hebrew  Charities,  New  York  City, 
1916-17;  Investigator  and  Court  Worker,  New  York  Probation  and  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City,  1917;  Secretary,  Juvenile  Commission,  Hartford,  Conn., 
1917-18;  Field  Agent,  United  States  Employment  Service  in  Connecticut,  1918-19; 
Secretary,  Juvenile  Commission,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1919-20. 

Marjorie  Helen  Darr, Saint  Mary's,  Pa. 

American  Red  Cross  Scholar  in  Social  Economy,  1920-21. 
Practicum:  American  Red  Cross,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1916. 

Positions,  1916-19:    Teacher,  High  School,  Defiance,  Pa.,  1916-17;    Teacher  of  History, 

High  School,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  1917-18;   Hut  Worker,  American  Red  Cross,  France, 

1918-19. 

ZoE  Nyok  Dong, .527  West  Woochang  Road,  Shanghai,  China. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research 

{Community  Organization) ;  Psychology,  1920-21. 
Practicum:  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1920. 

Leah  Hannah  Fbder, See  page  55. 
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LrciLE  FuLK, Atlanta,  Xebr. 

Grace  H.  Dodge  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {IndvMrial  Relations  and 
Personnel  Administration) ,  1920-21. 
Practicum:  Xotaseme  Hosiery  Company,  Philadelpliia. 

Preporaiion:  A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1919. 
Position,  1919-20:  Teacher,  High  School,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Maet  Brooks  Goodhue, 639  Cbiorch  Lane,  Geriiiantov,n,  Pa. 

Grace  H.  Dodge  Fellov:  in  Social  Economy  (Industrial  Relations  and 
Personnel  Administration j ;  History,  1920-21. 
Practicum:  .John  Disston  Son.?,  Philadelphia 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Brj-n  Ma-wr  College,  191-5;   A.M.,  University  of  Pennsj-ivania,  191S. 
Positions,  1915-20:   Teacher,  High  .School,  L'xnenburg,  Mass.,  191.S-17;    Industrial  Secre- 
tary, Yoting  Woman's  Christian  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1918-20. 

Minnie  Etta  Haeman, Tazev.ell,  Va. 

ArnericajL  Red  Cross  Scholar  in  Social  Economy,  1920-21. 
Practicum:  .\inerican  Red  Cros.s,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  LjTichburg  College,  1914. 

Positions,  1918—19:  Assistant  Principal,  High  School,  Graham,  Va.;  Teacher,  High 
School,  Earlys^-ille,  Va.;  Norfolk,  W.  Va.;  Assistant  in  Foreign  Bureau  of  the  Bureau 
of  Communication,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C,  1918-19. 

Margaret  Hirsh, 1213  Stratford  Avenue,  Melrose  Park,  Pa. 

Xon-resident  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  (Industrial  Relations  and  Per- 
sonnel Administration):  Economics,  1920-21. 
Practicum-:  The  Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1920. 

Katherine  Huff, 304  West  Church  Street,  Champaign,  111. 

Scholar  in  Philosophy:   Social  Economy,  1920-21. 
Practicum:  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1920. 

Lois  Angeline  Meredith, Minneapohs,  Minn. 

CaroUt  If  oerishoffer  SchoUir  in  Social  Economy,  Psychology,  1920-21 . 
Practicum:   Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  Gennantown  District, 
Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Grinnell  College,  1919. 

Position,  1919-20:  Teacher  of  Historj-  and  English,  High  School,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  1919-20. 

Anne  Hendry  Morrison, 4016  Charlotte  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Community  Center  Scholar  in  Social  Economy;   Education,  1920-21. 
Practicum:  Br>-n  Mawr  Community  Center. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Universitv  of  Missouri,  1914. 

Positions,  190.5-20:  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  190.5-1.3  and  1914-1.5; 
Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1915-20. 

Ardi.?  Xa.son, 121-5  Lincoln  Avenue,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

Grace  H.  Dodge  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  (Induslrial  Relations  and 
Personnel  Administration):  Economics. 
Practicum:  .John  Wanamaker  Store,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1920. 

Position,  1920:  Assistant,  .Statistical  Department,  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
WUliamsiJort,  Pa.,  summer,  1920. 

Ethel  Pew, Roberts  Road,  Brx-n  Mawr,  Pa. 

Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Administration,  1920-^21. 
Preparation:  A.B.,  Brj-n  Mawr  College,  1906;  Graduate  Student,  1908-09. 

Alice  Mat  Pirie, Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Grace  H.  Dodge  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  (Industrial  Relations  and 
PersonvA  Administration,  1920-21. 
Practicum:  The  Curtis  PubUshing  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Colorado  College,  1919. 

Position,  1919-20:  Principal,  High  School,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 
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Elizabeth  Lane  Porter, 2326  Fairfield  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Brytt,  Mawr-I intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association  Joint  Fellow 
in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  Politics,  1920-21. 
Practicum:  The  College  Settlement,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Biyn  Mawr  College,  1916. 

Position,  1917-19:  Chief  Clerk,  Second  District  Exemption  Board,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Helen  Ives  Schermerhorn, 2  Gillespie  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Fellow  in  Social  Economy,  1920-21. 
Practicum:  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1908;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1920. 
Positions,  1909-15:   Teacher,  English  and  Geography,  Brown  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
1909-1.5;  and  in  Academy  for  Girls,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1916-19. 

Bertha  Shanek, Odell,  Nebr. 

Grace  H.  Dodge  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Relations  and 
Personnel  Administratio7i) . 
Practicum:  Edward  G.  Budd  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1912;  Student,  Columbia  University,  sum- 
mer session,  1916;  Graduate  Work  in  Slavonic  Languages,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1916-18. 

Positions,  1900-20:  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Superior,  Nebr.,  1900-09;  Teacher,  High 
School,  Hastings,  Nebr.,  1912-16;  Teacher,  Night  School,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  1916-18; 
Teacher,  University  of  Wyoming,  1918-20. 

Marguerite  Lyons  Snider, Union  town,  Pa. 

American  Red  Cross  Scholar  in  Social  Economy,  1920-21. 

Practicum:    Rural  Section,  Southeastern  Division,  American  Red 
Cross,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1918. 

Position,  1918-ZO:  Case  Worker,  Fayette  County  American  Red  Cross,  Uniontown,  Pa., 
1918-20. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Spalding See  page  58. 

Virginia  Spence, 1904  Rio  Grande  Street,  Austin,  Texas. 

Grace  H.  Dodge  Fellow  in  Social  Economy  (Industrial  Relations  and 
Personnel  Administrjation) ;  Psychology,  1920-21. 
Practicum:  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1917,  and  A.M.,  1920.  Scholar,  National  Train- 
ing School,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  New  York  City,  summer,  1919. 

Positions,  1917-ZO:  Assistant  Registrar,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College 
Station,    Texas,    1917-18;     Secretary,    Army    Training,    Agricultural    and    Mechanical 

.  College,  College  Station,  Texas,  1918-19;  Girls'  Work  Secretary,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  Austin,  Texas,  1919-20;  Student  Assistant,  Economic  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Texas,  1919-20. 

Emma  Walder, Mannedorf,  Zurichee,  Switzerland. 

Grace  H.  Dodge  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  {Industrial  Relations  and 
Personnel  Administration). 

Practicum:  A.  M.  Collins  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Preparation:  University  of  Zurich,  1919;  University  of  Berne,  1919-20. 

Amey  Eaton  Watson, See  page  56. 

Grace  Williams, Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Grace  H.  Dodge  Scholar  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  {In- 
dustrial Relations  and  Personnel  Administration),  1920-21. 
Practicum:  Leeds  and  Northrup  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Preparation:  B.Ph.,  Penn  College,  1913. 

Positions,  1906-20:  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  1906-08,  1910-11,  1913-14; 

General  Secretary,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  1915-17; 

Industrial   Secretary,   Yoimg   Women's   Christian    Association,   Cedar   Rapids,    Iowa, 

1917-20. 

Agnes  Sterbett  Woods, See  page  62. 
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The  academic  year  will  close  with  the  Conferring  of  Degrees  at  eleven 
o'clock,  on  June  8,  1922. 


Academic  Year,  1921-22. 

September  26th.      Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

October  3rd.  Registration  of  students.     Halls  of  Residence  open 

for  students  at  three  p.  m. 
October  4th.  Registration  of  students. 

Matriculation  examinations  end. 
October  5th.  The  work  of  the  thirty-seventh  academic  year  begins 

at  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock. 
October  6th.  Examinations  for  advanced  standing  begin. 

October  8th.  Language  examinations  for  all  undergraduates. 

October  15th.  Senior  examination  in  French. 

Language  examinations  for  Juniors. 
M.A.  Language  examinations. 
October  22nd.  Senior  examination  in  German. 

October  27th.  Examinations  for  advanced  standing  end. 

November  14th.      Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

begin. 
November  19th.       M.A.  Language  examinations. 
November  22nd.      Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

end. 
November  23rd.       Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 
November  28th.      Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 
December  10th.       Senior  examination  in  French. 
Ph.D.  Language  examinations. 
December  17th.       Senior  examination  in  German. 
December  21st.        Christmas  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 
January  5th.  Christmas  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 

January  18th.  Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

January  24th.  Matriculation  examinations  end. 

Ph.D.  Language  examinations. 
January  25th.  Half-yearly  collegiate  examinations  begin. 

February  4th.  Collegiate  examinations  end. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
February  6th.  Vacation. 

February  7th.  Vacation. 

February  8th.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  begins  at  a  quarter 

to  nine  o'clock. 
February  9th.  Examinations  for  advanced  standing  begin. 

March  2nd.  Examinations  for  advanced  standing  end. 

March  11th.  Senior  examination  in  French. 

March  17th.  Announcement  of  European  Fellowships. 

March  18th.  Senior  examination  in  German. 

March  20th.  Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

begin. 
March  22nd.  Mid-semester  examination  in  matriculation  Greek. 

March  28th.  Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

end. 


March  29th.  Spring  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 

April  5th.  Spring  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 

April  8th.  Ph.D.  Language  examinations. 

April  14th.  Good  Friday.     Vacation. 

May  13th.  Senior  examinations  in  French  and  German. 

May  23rd.  Vacation. 

May  24th.  Collegiate  examinations  begin. 

May  30th.  Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

June  3rd.  Collegiate  examinations  end. 

June  6th.  Matriculation  examinations  end. 

June  8th.  Conferring  of  degrees  and  close  of  thirty-seventh  aca- 
demic year. 


Academic  Year,  1922-23. 

September  25th.      Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

October  2nd.  Registration  of  students.     Halls  of  Residence  open  for 

students  at  three  p.  m. 
October  3rd.  Registration  of  students. 

Matriculation  examinations  end. 
October  4th.  The  work  of  the  thirty-eighth  academic  year  begins  at 

a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock. 
October  5th.  Examinations  for  advanced  standing  begin. 

October  7th.  Language  examinations  for  all  undergraduates. 

October  14th.  Senior  examination  in  French. 

Language  examinations  for  Juniors. 

M.A.  Language  examinations. 
October  21st.  Senior  examination  in  German. 

October  26th.  Examinations  for  advanced  standing  end. 

November  20th.      Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

begin. 
November  25th.       M.A.  Language  examinations. 
November  28th.       Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

end. 
November  29th.      Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 
December  4th.         Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 
December  9th.         Senior  examination  in  French. 

Ph.D.  Language  examinations. 
December  16th.       Senior  examination  in  German. 
December  21st.        Christmas  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 
January  6th.  Christmas  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 

January  17th.  Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

January  23rd.  Ph.D.  Language  examinations. 

Matriculation  examinations  end. 
January  24th.  Half-yearly  collegiate  examinations  begin. 

February  3rd.  Collegiate  examinations  end. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnse  Association. 


February  ■'5th.  Vacation. 

February  6th.  Vacation. 

February  7th.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  begins  at  a  quarter 

to  nine  o'clock. 

February  8th.  Examinations  for  advanced  standing  begin. 

March  1st.  Examinations  for  advanced  standing  end. 

March  10th.  Senior  examination  in  French. 

March  16th.  Announcement  of  European  Fellowships. 

March  17th.  Senior  examination  in  German. 

March  19th.  Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

begin. 

March  21st.  Mid-semester  examination  in  matriculation  Greek. 

March  27th.  Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

end. 

March  28th.  Easter  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 

April  5th.  Easter  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 

April  7th.  Ph.D.  Language  examinations. 

May  12th.-  Senior  examinations  in  French  and  German. 

May  22nd.  Vacation. 

May  23rd.  Collegiate  examinations  begin. 

May  29th.  Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

June  2nd.  •    Collegiate  examinations  end. 

June  5th.  Matriculation  examinations  end. 

June  7th.  Conferring  of  degrees  and  close  of  thirty-eighth  aca- 

demic year. 


Officers  of  Administration. 

Academic  Year,  1920-21 . 

President, 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D. 

Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Dean  of  the  College, 
Helen  Taft  Manning,*  M.A. 

Acting  Dean  of  the  College, 

Hilda  Worthington  Smith,  M.A. 

Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Recording  Dean  and  Assistant  to  the  President, 

Isabel  Maddison,  B.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College, 

Edith  Orlady,  A.B.     Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College, 

Marian  Clementine  Kleps,  A.B.     Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Wardens  of  the  Halls  of  Residence, 
Martha  Gibbons  Thomas,  A.B.,  Pembroke  Hall. 
Leslie  Richardson,  A.B.,  Radnor  Hall. 
Hannah  Thayer  Carpenter,  A.B.,  Denbigh  Hall. 
Eleanor  Louisa  Lord,  Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  Hall. 
Margaret  Wentworth  Browne,  Merion  Hall. 

Comptroller, 
Sandy  Lee  Hurst.     Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Business  Manager, 
Edith  Adair,  A.B.     Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Assistant  Business  Manager, 

Charlotte  Hannah  Wbstling,  A.B.     Office:  Tajdor  Hall. 

Junior  Bursar, 

Harriet  .Jean  Crawford,  A.B.     Office:  Cartref. 

Librarian, 

Lois  Antoinette  Reed,  A.B.,  B.L.S.     Office:  The  Library. 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Gymnastics  and  Supervisor  of  Health, 

Constance  M.  K.  Applebee.     Office:  The  Gymnasium. 

Physician-in-Chief, 

Thomas  F.  Branson,  M.D.     Rosemont,  Pa. 

Assistant  Resident  Physician, 

Jane  Sands,  M.D.,  1905  Infirmary,  Bryn  Mawr;    Office:   The  Infirmary, 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Examining  Oculist, 
Helen  Murphy,  M.D.     1408  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

*  Resigned  November  19,  1920. 


Academic  Appointments. 

Academic  Year,  1920-21. 

M.  Carey   Thomas,   Ph.D.,   LL.D.,   L.H.D.,   President   of  the   College  and 
Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1877;  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1877-78;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1879-82;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1882.  Student  in  the  Sorbonne 
and  College  de  France,  1883;  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  Professor 
of  English,  1885-94. 

Helen  Herron  Taft  Manning,*  Dean  oj  the  College. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915;  A.M.,  Yale  University,  1916.  Graduate  Student,  Yale 
University,  1915-17. 

Hilda  Worthington  Smith,  A.M.,  Acting  Dean  of  the  College. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1910,  and  A.M.,  1911.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1910-11;  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1912-13,  1914-15;  Columbia  University, 
1914-15;  Warden  of  Rockefeller  Hall,  1913-14;  Volunteer  Social  Worker,  1915-16; 
Director  of  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Centre,  1916-19. 

Isabel  Maddison,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Recording  Dean  and  Assistant  to  the 
President. 

Beading,  England.  B.Sc,  University  of  London,  1893;  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  180G, 
and  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1905;  Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  1889-92;  Graduate  in  Honours,  First  Class,  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Tripes,  1892;  Graduate  in  Honours,  Final  Mathematical  Schools,  University  of  Oxford, 
1892:  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93,  aiid  Fellow  in 
Mathematics,  1893-94;  Holder  of  the  Mary  E.  Garrett  European  Fellowship  and 
Student  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Gottingen,  1894-95. 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc,  Alumnoe  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lincoln,  England.  Graduate  in  Honours,  Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  1880;  B.Sc,  University  of  London,  1882;  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  in  Girton 
College,  1880-84;  lectured  in  connection  with  Newnham  College,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  1880-83;  D.Sc,  University  of  London,  1885. 

George  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Semitic  Languages. 

A.B.,  Haverford  College,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1885;  studied  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Hebrew,  1885-86;  Harvard  University,  1888-91;  Thayer  Scholar,  Harvard 
University,  1889-91;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1890;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University, 
1891.  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in  Palestine, 
1902-03;  LL.D.,  Haverford  College,  1914. 

Florence  Bascom,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1882,  B.Sc,  1884,  and  A.M.,  1887.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1891-93;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1893.  Assistant  in  Geology  and 
Instructor  in  Petrography,  Ohio  State  LTniversity,  1893-95. 

WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  t  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Shrewsbury,  England.  Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  1888-92; 
Graduate  in  Honours,  Cambridge  Classical  Tripos,  1892;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1895.  Fellow  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-93;  Fellow  in  Latin,  University  of 
Chicago,  1893-94,  and  Fellow  in  Greek,  1894-95;  Reader  in  Greek  and  Latin,  University 
of  Chicago,  1895-96. 

James  H,  LeubAjJ  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Neuch&tel,  Switzerland.  B.S.,  University  of  Neuchatel,  1886;  Ph.D.,  Ursinus  College, 
1888;  Scholar  in  Psychology,  Clark  University,  1892-94;  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark 
University,  1893-95;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  1896. 

*  Resigned  November,  19,  1920. 
t  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1920-21. 
X  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22. 
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FoNGER  DeHaan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Leeuwarden,  Holland.  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  189.5;  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages,  Lehigh  University,  188.5-91;  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  189.3-94,  Assistant  in  Romance  Languages,  189.3-95,  Instructor  in  Romance 
Languages,  1895-96,  and  Associate  in  Romance  Languages,  1896-97. 

Arthur  Leslie  Wheeler,*  Ph.D.,  Aluvinae  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.B.,  Yale  University,  1893;  Scholar  and  Student  in  Classics,  Yale  College,  1893-96; 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1896.     Instructor  and  Tutor  in  Latin,  Yale  College,  1894-1900. 

Henry  Nevill  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Alumna;  Professor  of  Gre§k. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland.  A.B.,  Trinity  University,  Toronto,  1894,  and  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1903.  Fellow  in  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1897-98; 
Lecturer  in  Greek,  McGill  University,  1900-02. 

William  Bashford  Huff,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1889;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1900.  Lecture  Assistant  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1899-1900,  Assistant  in  Physics,  1900-01,  and  Instructor  in  Physics,  1901-02. 

William  Roy  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

A.B.,   University  of  Texas,   1897,   and  A.M.,   1898;    Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,   1903.  ' 
Acting  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,   University  of  Colorado,    1900-01; 
Lecturer  in  History,  Barnard  College,  1901-02. 

Lucy  Martin  Donnelly,  A.B.,  Mary  Elizabeth  Garrett  Memorial  Alumnre 
Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893;  University  of  Oxford,  England,  and  University  of  Leipsic, 
1893-94;   Sorbonne  and  College  de  France,  and  University  of  Leipsic,  1894-95. 

David  Hilt  Tennent,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

S.B.,  Olivet  College,  1900;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1904.  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1902-04;  Bruce  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1904. 

Carleton  Fairchii,d  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Professor  (elect)  of  English  Philology. 

A.B.,  Carleton  College,  1888;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1901,  and  Ph.D.,  1903.  Shat- 
tuck  Scholar,  Harvard  University,  1901-03;  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University, 
1903-05;  Associate  in  English  Philology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1905-07;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, 1907-10,  and  Professor,  1910-17;  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, 1917-21;   Exchange  Professor,  University  of  Oxford,  1919-20. 

James  Barnes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  B.A.,  Dalhousie  University,  Honours  in  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
1899,  and  M.A.,  1900;  Ph.D.-,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1904.  Holder  of  1851  Exhibi- 
tion Science  Research  Scholarship,  1900-03;  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1903-04, 
and  Assistant  in  Physics,  1904-06;    Resident  Fellow,  University  of  Manchester,  1915. 

Theodore  de  Leo  de  L^guna,*  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  University  of  California,  1896,  and  A.M.,  1899;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1901. 
Teacher  in  the  Government  Schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  1901-04;  Honorary 
Fellow  and  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1904-05;  Assistant  Professor 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  1905-07. 

Marion  P arris  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1901,  and  Ph.D.,  1908.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1902-05,  Fellow  in  Economics  and  Politics,  1905-06;  Bryn  Mawr  College  Research 
Fellow  and  Student  in  Economics  and  Politics,  University  of  Vienna,  1906-07. 

Clarence  Errol  Ferree,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology 
and  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 

B.S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1900,  A.M.,  1901,  and  M.S.,  1902;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1909.  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Cornell  University,  1902-03;  Assistant  in  Psychology, 
Cornell  University,  1903-07. 

Grace    Mead    Andrus    de    Laguna,*    Ph.D.,    Associate    Professor   of 
Philosophy. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1903,  and  Ph.D.,  1906.  Sage  Scholar  in  Philosophy,  Cornell 
University,  1903-05;  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Fellow  in  Wellesley  College,  1905-06; 
Reader  in  Philosophy,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1907-08. 

*  Granted  leave  df  absence  for  the  year  1921-22. 
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Recina  Katharine  Crandall,  Ph.D.,  Margaret  Kingsland  Haskell  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Corn-position. 

A.R.,  Smith  College,  1890;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago.  1902.  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Chicago,  1893-94,  and  FelloTv  in  History,  1894-96;  Assistant  in  Historj', 
Smith  CoUege,  1896-99;  Instructor  in  History,  Wellesley  College,  1899-1900. 

Edith  Oelady,  A.B.,  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College. 

A.B.,  Brj-n  Mawr  College,  1902.  Warden  of  Pembroke  Hall  West,  1903-0-5,  and  Warden 
of  Rockefeller  Hall,  190.5-06;  _Graduate  Student,  University  of  Grenoble,  1906-07,  Bryn 
Ma'wr  College,  1903-06,  190 /-09;  Recording  Secretary  and  Appointment  Secretary, 
1910-12. 

Roger  Frederic  Brunei-,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Colby  University,  1903;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1906.  Lecture  Assistant 
in  ChemistrJ^  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1906-07;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Syracuse 
University,  1907-10,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1910-12. 

Matilde  Castro,*  Ph.D.,  Phehe  Anna  Thome  Professor  of  Education 
and  Director  of  the  Phehe  Anna  Thome  Model  School. 

A.B.,  Universitv  of  Chicago,  1900,  and  Ph.D..  1907.  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  University  of 
Chicago,  1900-01,  1903-04,  1905-06.  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Morris,  III., 
1901—03;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1904-05;  Instructor  in 
Philosophy,  Vassar  College,  1906-09;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  Rockford  College,  1910-12. 

Gertrude  Rand,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Experimental  and  Applied 
Psychology. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1908;  Ph.D..  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1911.  Graduate  Scholar  in 
Psvchologv,  Brvn  Mawr  College,  1908-09,  1911-12,  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  1909-10, 
Fellow  in  Psycholog>-,  1910-11,  and  Sarah  Berliner  Research  Fellow,  1912-13. 

Eunice  Morgan  Schenck,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

A.B.,  Brj-n  Mawr  College,.  1907,  and  Ph.D.,  1913.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1909,  Graduate  Scholar,  1909-10,  and  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  1912-13;  Presi- 
dent's European  Fellow  and  Student,  the  Sorbonne,  College  de  France,  University  of 
Grenoble,  and  in  Madrid,  1910-12;    Dean  of  the  College,  Brj^n  Mawr  College,  1916-17. 

Samuel  Claggett  Chew,*  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1909,  and  Ph.D.,  1913.  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  L'niver- 
sity,  1910-12;  English  Master,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  191.3-14. 

Susan  Mtra  Kingsbury,*  Ph.D.,  Carola  Woerishoffer  Professor  of  Social 
Economy  and  Director  of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department  of  Social 
Research . 

A.B..  College  of  the  Pacific,  1890;  A.M.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1,S99;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1905.  University  Fellow,  Columbia  University,  1902-03;  Holder 
of  the  European  Fellowship  of  the  Women's  Education  Association,  Boston,  Mass..  1903- 
04;  Instructor  in  Histor\-,  Vassar  College,  1904-0-5;  Director  of  Investigation,  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  190-5-06;  Instructor  in 
Hjstorj-  and  Economics  and  Head  of  Departments,  .-^immons  College,  1906-07;  Assistant, 
Associate,  and  Professor  in  Economics,  Simmons  College  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Research,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston,  1907-15. 

Georgiana  Goddard  King,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art. 

A.B.,  Brv-n  Mawr  College,  1896,  and  .\.M..  1897.  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1896-97,  and  Fellow  in  English,  1897-98;  College  de  France,  First  Semester, 
1898-99. 

Rhys  Carpenter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archceology. 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1909,  and  Ph.D.,  1916;  B.A.,  University  of  Oxford,  1911,  and 
M.A.,  1914.  Rhodes  Scholar  and  Student,  Balliol  College,  University  of  Oxford,  1908- 
11;  Drisler  Fellow  in  Classics,  Columbia  University,  1911-13;  Student,  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens,  1912-13;   Absent  for  Military  Ser\-ice,  1917-19. 

Charles  Ghequiere  Fent\'ICk,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

A.B.,  Loyola  College,  1907;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1912.  Student  of  Political 
Science,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1909-11;  Law  Clerk,  Di^-ision  of  International  Law 
in  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1911-14;  University  of  Freiburg, 
Summer,  1913;    Lecturer  on  International  Law,  Washington  College  of  Law,  1912-14. 


''  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22. 
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Howard  Levi  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1897;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1898,  A.M.,  1900,  and 
Ph.D.,  1907.  Instructor  in  History,  Harvard  University,  1909-13,  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  1914-1.5.     Absent  on  War  Service,  1918-19. 

Jambs   Llewellyn   Crenshaw,    Ph.D.,    Associate   Professor  of  Physical 
Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Centre  College,  1907,  and  A.M.,  1908;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1911.  Assistant 
Chemist  in  the  Geo-Physical  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1910-15.     Absent  for  Military  Service,  1917-19. 

Howard    James    Savage,    Ph.D.,    Associate    Professor    of   Rhetoric    and 
Director  of  the  Work  in  English  Composition. 

A.B.,  Tufts  College,  1907;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1909,  and  Ph.D.,  1915.  Instructor 
in  English,  Tufts  College,  1908-11;  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University,  1911-13, 
and  at  Radcliffe  College,  1911-15;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  1908-09; 
1913-15;  Instructor  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915.  Absent  for 
Military  Service,  1917-19. 

Ethel  Ernestine  Sarin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1908,  and  A.M.,  1914;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1916. 
Graduate  Scholar,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1913-14;  Fellow,  University  of  Illinois, 
1914-16;   Assistant  in  English,  University  of  Illinois,  1916-17. 

Ada  Hart  Aelitt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Educational  Psychology. 

A.B.,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  of  Tulane  University,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1917.  Fellow  in  Biology,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College, 
1913-14;  Fellow  in  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago,  1914-16;  Fellow  in  Sprague 
Institute,  1916-17. 

Samuel  Arthur  King,  M.A.,  Non-resident  Lecturer  in  English  Diction. 

Tynemouth,  England.  M.A.,  University  of  London,  1900.  Special  Lecturer  in  Public 
Speaking,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1901;  Special  Lecturer  in  Speech,  University 
of  California,  1902. 

Anna  Johnson  Pell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  1903;  M.S.,  University  of  Iowa,  1904;  *A.M.,  Rad- 
cliffe College,  1905;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910;  Holder  of  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  Fellowship  of  Wellesley  College  and  Student  in  Mathematics,  University  of 
Gottingen,  1906-07;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1911-14, 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1914-18. 

Charles  Wendell  David,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

B.A.,  Oxford  University,  1911;  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1912;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1918;  Rhodes  Scholar,  University  of  Oxford,  1908-11.  Instructor  in 
History,  IJniversity  of  Washington,  1915-18. 

Agnes  Rutherford  Riddell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Italian. 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1896,  'with  first  class  honours  in  Modern  Languages;  and 
A.M.,  1897.  Honours,  Ontario  Normal  College,  1898.  Ph.D.,  LTniversity  of  Chicago, 
1916.  Teacher  of  French  and  German,  Oshawa  High  School,  1898-1901;  Assistant 
Reader,  Department  of  English,  University  of  Toronto,  1902-11;  Teacher  of  English, 
Branksome  Hall,  Toronto,  1904-05;  Teacher  of  German,  Latin  and  English,  Westbourne 
School,  Toronto,  1906-10,  191.3-14;  Graduate  Student  in  Romiance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  January,  1912,  to  August,  1913;  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Chicago,  1914-15;  "Acting  Head  of  Kelly  Hall,  University  of  Chicago, 
summers  of  1913,  1914  and  1915;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  and  Dean  of  Women, 
College  of  Emporia,  1915-17. 

Marcelle  Parde,  Agregee  des  Lettres,  Associate  in  French. 

Beauvais,  Oise,  France.  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  de  Sevres,  1911-14.  Teacher  in  the 
Lyc^e,  Chaumont,  Haute  Marne,  1915-19;  Student,  the  Sorbonne,  1911-16;  Agreg6e 
des  lettres.  University  of  Paris,  1917. 

Horace  Wetherill  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Latin. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1908;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917.  Wis- 
consin University,  1910-11;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911-13;  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  1914-15;  Instructor  in  Latin,  University  of  Missouri, 
J917-18;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1918-19, 
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Eduabd  Prokosch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German. 

Eger,  Bohemia.  University  of  Prague,  1894-95;  University  of  Vienna,  1895-97;  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1899-1904;  Staals  Examen,  1897;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1901;  University  of  Leipzig,  1904-05;  Ph.D.,  Universitj-  of  Leipzig,  1905.  Instructor 
in  German,  Francis  W.  Parker  School  and  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
1901-02;  Instructor  in  German  Department,  University  of  Chicago,  1902-04;  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  190-5-09;  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Comparative  Philology, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1909-13;  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology,  University  of 
Texas,  19"l3-19. 

Anna  Baker  Yates,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology  and  Biochemistry. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1915;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1920.  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Barnard  College,  1913-15;  Instructor  in 
Physiology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  191.5-17;  Scientific  Assistant,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  August  to  December,  1917;  Teaching  Fellow,  in  Physiology,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1917-18;  Member  of  Instructing  Staff,  Training  Course  for  Health  Officers, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  1919;  Special  Investigator,  Industrial  Service  Section,  Chicago 
District  Ordnance  Department,  1918-19;  Instructor  in  Physiology,  Wellesley  College, 
1919-20. 

Clatjde  GiLiii,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Nice,  France.  B.A.,  London  University,  First  Class  Honours,  1909;  Rothschild  Prizeman 
in  Romance  Philology,  L^niversitv  College;  Lecturei  in  Romance  Philology,  East  London 
College,  1910-13;  and  in  Westfield  College,  1912-14;  Lecturer,  University  of  Mont- 
pellier,  1917-20. 

Franz  Schrader,*  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Biology. 

B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1914,  and  Ph.D.,  1919.  Scientist  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  191.5-16  and  summer  of  1917;  and 
Pathologist,  1919  to  January  31,  1921.  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Columbia  University, 
1918-19. 

Mary   Hamilton   Swindler,    Ph.D.,   Associate  in  Latin   and   Classical 
A  rcho'ology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Indiana,  1905,  and  A.M.,  1906;  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1912. 
Graduate  Scholar  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1906-07,  and  Fellow  in  Greek,  1907-09; 
'  Mary  E.  Garrett  European  Fellow  and  Student,  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Oxford  and 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens,  1909-10;  Teacher  in  the  Misses 
Shipley's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  1910-11,  in  Miss  Wright's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  1911-12, 
and  in  the  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Model  School,  1914-17. 

Eva   Whiting   White,    B.S.,    Non-resident   Lecturer   in  Social   Economy 
(Comm,umty  Organization). 

B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1907.     Head  Resident,  Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  Boston,  Mass., 

1909 ;    Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  in  charge  of  Vocational  Education  for 

Women  and  Girls,  1910-14;  Staff  Lecturer,  Boston  School  for  Social  Work,  1912-14; 
Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission,  1916 ;  Massachusetts  Immigration  Com- 
mission, 1916;  Survey  of  Public  Schools,  Gary,  Ind.,  1916;  Vice-Chairman,  Federal 
Commission  on  Living  Conditions,  1917-19;  Director  of  Training,  Intercollegiate 
Community  Service  Association,  1919 . 

Neva  Deardorff,  Ph.D.,  Non-resident  Lecturer  ami  Associate  Professor 
(elect)  in  Social  Economy  {Social  Relief).  ' 

A.B.,  L^niversity  of  Michigan,  1908;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911;  Fellow, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908-11.  Staff,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  Philadelphia,  1912-18;  Chief,  Department  of  Vital  Statistics,  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1914-16;  Assistant  to  Director-General  of  Civilian  Relief,  American  Red 
Cross,  1918 . 

Henrietta   Additon,    M.A.,   Non-resident  'Lecturer  in    Social    Economy 
(Social  Guardianship). 

A.B.,  Piedmont  College,  1907;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911;  Fellow,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1910-11,  1912-13.  Instructor,  History  and  Civics,  Piedmont 
College,  1908-10;  Agent,  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  1913-14;  Pro- 
bation Officer  and  Case  Supervisor,  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court,  1914-16;  In  Charge, 
Probation  Department,  Juvenile  Court,  1917;  Assistant  Director  and  Director,  Section 
on  Women  and  Girls,  Law  Enforcement  Di\'ision,  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Acti^aties,  War  Department,  1918-19;  Executive  Assistant  and  Director,  Field  Service, 
Women  and  Girls,   L^nited  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,   1919 . 

*  Appointment  to  take  effect  from  February  2,  1921. 
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JoAQufN  Ortega,*  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Spanish.  . 

Madrid,  Spain.  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1917.  Graduate  Fellow  of  the  Spanish 
Government  in  the  United  States  for  the  Study  of  "International  Commercial  Policies,' ' 
1915-16;  Certificate  conferring  honorary  standing  of  Assistant  PTofessor  in  Spanish 
Institutions,  Madrid,  1916;  Graduate  Fellow,  1916-17;  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1916-20;  Assistant  in  Romance  Languages,  1916-17;  Instructor,  1917-18; 
and  Assistant  Professor,  1918-20;  Instructor  and  Lecturer  in  Spanish,  University  of 
Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1918;  Lecturer  in  Extension  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1917-20;  Secretary  of  the  Delegation  of  the  "Junta  para  Ampliacion  de  Estudios"  in 
the  United  States,  and  Director  of  the  Spanish  Bureau  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  New  York  City,  1920 

George  Cyril  Armstrong,!  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Greek. 

Harpenden,  England.  B.A.,  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics  and  Ancient  Philosophy  and 
Chancellor's  Classical  Medallist,  LTniversity  of  Cambridge,  1898;  Teacher  of  Greek 
Composition,  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  1900-04;  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Latin,  University 
of  Liverpool,  1904-06;  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  St.  George's  School,  Harpenden, 
1907-19;   and  Liverpool  Collegiate  School,  1919-20. 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Englisli  Coin-position. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1913.  Lecturer  in  English,  Maine  State  Summer  School,  1914. 
Graduate  Student  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915-17;  appointed  Fellow  in 
English,  1917-18;  Instructor  in  English  Composition  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Work 
in  First  and  Second  Year  English  Composition,  1917-19;  Graduate  Student,  Bedford 
College  and  University  of  London,  1919-20. 

Marjorie  Lorne  Franklin,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Politics. 

A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1913,  and  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1916.  .Graduate  Scholar, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1913-14,  and  Fellow  in  Economics,  1914-15;  Columbia  University, 
1915-16;  Library  Assistant,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  1916-17; 
Instructor  in  Political  Science,  Vassar  College,  1917-18. 

Helen  E.  Fernalb,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History  of  Art. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1914.  Teachers'  College,  1916-18;  Scientific  Artist  and 
Research  Assistant,  Columbia  University,  1915-18. 

Mary  Agnes  Quimby,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  1906;  A.AL,  Cornell  University,  1916;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Peimsylvania,  1918;  Teacher  of  German  and  History  in  the  Berwyn  High  School,  1907- 
14;  Graduate  Student,  Cornell  University,  1915-16;  Pepper  Fellow  in  Germanics, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1916-18. 

Malcolm  Havens  Bissell,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

Ph.B.,  Yale  University,  1911,  and  A.M.,  1918;  Instructor  in  Engineering,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1913-14;  Assistant  in  Geography,  Yale  University,  1917-18;  with  Con- 
necticut Geological  Survey,  1917. 

Sue  Avis  Blake,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1898,  and  M.A.,  1900.  Demonstrator  and  Graduate  Student 
in  Physics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1898-99,  and  1904-06,  and  Fellow  in  Physics,  1906-07; 
Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Science  in  the 
Misses  Shipley's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  1899-1900;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Smith  College, 
1900-02,  1903-04;  Fellow  in  Physics,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1907-08;  Instructor 
in  Physics,  Smith  College,  1910-15,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918-19. 

Carolina  Marcial  Dorado,  J  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

A.B.,  Instituto  Cardenal  Cisneros,  University  of  Madrid,  1907;  M.A.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1920.  Graduate  Student,  Wellesley  College,  1909-10;  University  of 
Porto  Rico,  1914-16;  University  of  IMadrid,  Summer  School,  1913;  Columbia  LTni- 
versity, 1918-19,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1918-20;  Instructor  in  Spanish, 
Wellesley  College,  1907-11 ;_  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature,  University  of 
Porto  Rico,  1911-17;  Head  of  the  Spanish  Department  of  Ginn  and  Co.,  1917-18, 1920-21. 

Mary  Sinclair  Crawford,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

A.B.,  Wilson  College,  1903.  Teacher  in  the  Barber  Memorial  Seminary,  Anniston,  Ala., 
1903-05;  and  in  the  Misses  Timlow's  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  1906;  Founder  and 
Co-Principal  and  Head  of  French  Department,  King-Crawford  Classical  School,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  1906-16;  Dean  and  Head  of  French  Department,  Girton  School,  Winnetka, 
111.,  1916-18.  Executive  Secretary,  Department  of  Women  in  Industry  of  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  National  Defense,  1918-19;  Community  Organizer  for  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  1919;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1918-19,  1920-21. 

*  Substitute  for  Miss  Carolina  Marcial  Dorado,  Instructor  in  Spanish, 
t  Substitute  for  Professor  Wilmer  Cave  Wright,  Professor  of  Greek. 
X  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1920-21. 
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Kathapine  Forbes  Liddeli,,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English  Corn-position. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1910.  Tear-her  of  English  and  Athletics  in  Lucy  Cobb  Insti- 
tute, Athens,  Ga!,  1010-12;  Instruotor  in  English,  Miss  Madeira's  School,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1912-14;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Oxford,  1914-15;  Instructor  in 
English  Composition,  Wellesley  College,  1915-20. 

Gladys  Boone,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

Stoke-on-Trent,  England.  B.A.,  University  of  Birmingham,  1916,  and  M.A.,  1917. 
Teacher  of  young  employees,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Cadbury  Chocolate 
Factories,  and  tutor  in  Economic  History  in  Workers'  Educational  Association, 
Birmingham,  1917-19;  Holder  of  Rose  Sidgwick  Memorial  Fellowship  at  Columbia 
University,  1919-20. 

Amphilis  T.  Middlemore,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English  Composition. 

Worcester,  England.  University  of  Oxford,  Final  Honour  School  in  English  Language 
and  Literature,  1916.     English  Teacher,  Worcester  .Secondary  School  for  Girls,  1918-20. 

IMary  Jane  Guthrie,  A.AI.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1916,  and  A.M.,  191S.  Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of 
Missouri,  1916-18;  Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Honorar3'  Scholar  in  Biology,  Brvn 
Mawr  College,  1918-19. 

Edna  Eimer,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  Coynposition. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1906,  and  M.A.,  1919.  Instructor  in  English,  Universitv 
of  Wisconsin,  1918-20. 

Abby  Kirk,  A.B.,  Reader  in  Elementary  Greek. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892.  Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-98;  Asso- 
ciate Principal  and  Teacher  of  English  and  Classics  in  the  Misses  Kirk's  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  1899-1920. 

Anna  Marguerite  Marie  Lehr,  A.B.,  Reader  in  Mathematics. 
A.B.,  Goucher  College,  1919. 

Margaret  Georgiana  Melvin,  M.A.,  Reader  in  English. 

New  Brunswick,  Can.^da.  A.B.,  Royal  Victoria  College,  McGill  L'niversity,  with  honours 
in  English  and  Philosophy,  1917,  and  M.A.,  1919.  Graduate  Scholar  in  Philosophy, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917-18;   Fellow  in  Philosophy,  1918-20. 

Margaret  Montague  Monroe,  A.B.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Experi- 
mental Psychology. 

Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  1911-13.  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1915. 
Teacher  of  French,  Commercial  High  School,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  191.5-16;  Scholar  in 
Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916-17,  and  Fellow  in  Psychology,  1918-20;  Teacher 
of  Mathematics  in  Smead  School,  Toledo,  Ohio,  1917-18. 

Mary^  L.  Morse,  M.S.,  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry. 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1919,  and  M.S.,  1920. 

Louise  Littig  Sloan,  A.B.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Applied  Psychology. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Lois  Antoinette  Reed,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Lihrarian. 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1909;  B.L.S.,  Xew  York  State  Library  School,  1904.  Libra- 
rian, The  Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  190.5-07;  Cataloguer  and  Order  Department 
Assistant,  Library  of  the  L'niversitv  of  Illinois,  1907-10;  Assistant  Librarian,  L'niversitv 
of  Rochester,  1910-12. 

Mary  Louise  Terrien,  A.B.,  Circulation  and  Reference  Lihrarian. 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  1905.     Simmons  College  Library  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  19I4-Io. 

Mary  Isabelle  O'Sullivan,  A.B.,  Head  Cataloguer. 

A.B.,  Brj'n  Mawr  College,  1907;  Xew  York  State  Library  School,  191.5-16.  Private  Tutor 
and  Xight  Librarian,  Drexel  Institute,  1908-09;  Indexer,  Estate  of  Stephen  Girard, 
Philadelphia,  1909-15;  Cataloguer,  Xew  York  PubUc  Library,  1916-17;  Scholar  in 
English  Composition,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917-18. 

May  Morris,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  to  the  Circulation  and  Reference  Lihrarian. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1909.     Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science,  1917. 

Bessie  Homer  Jennings,  Assistant  Cataloguer. 

Graduate,  Drexel  Institute  Library  School,  1900. 
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Constance  M.  K.  Applebee,  Directnr  af  Athletics  and  Gymnastics  and 
Supervisor  of  Health  Department. 

Licentiate,  British  College  of  Physical  Education,  1S98,  and  Member,  1899.  Gymnasium 
Mistress,  Girls'  Grammar  School,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1899-1900;  in  the  Arnold  Foster 
High  School,  Burnley,  Yorkshire,  1899-1901;  in  the  High  School,  Halifax,  Yoikshire, 
1900-01;  Head  of  Private  Gymnasium,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire,  1899-1901;  Harvard  School 
of  Physical  Training,  summer,  1901;  Hockey  Coach,  Vassar  College,  Wellesley  College, 
Radcliffe  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  1901-04;  Hockey  Coach,  Harvard  Summer  School  of 
Gymnastics,  1906. 

Constance  Eleanor   Dowd,   A.B.,   Assistant   Director  of  Athletics   and 
Gymnastics. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916.  Secretary  to  Attending  Surgeon,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
1917-18;   Clerk,  Ordnance  Bureau,  War  Department,  1918-19. 

Administrative  and  Executive  Appointments. 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  President  of  the  College  and 
Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1877;  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1877-78;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1879-82;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1882.  Student  in  the  Sorbonne 
and  College  de  France,  1883;  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Br^-n  Mawr  College  and  Professor 
of  English,  1885-94. 

Helen  Herron  Taft  Manning,*  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  College. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Ma-wr  College,  1915;  A.M.,  Yale  University,  1916.  Graduate  Student,  Yale 
University,  1915-17;  Acting  President  of  the  College,  1919-20. 

Hilda  Worthington  Smith,  A.M.,  Acting  Dean  of  the  College. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1910,  and  A.M.,  1911.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1910-11,  New  York  School  of  Philanthropv,  1912-13,  1914-15,  Columbia  University, 
1914-15;  Warden  of  Rockefeller  Hall,  1913-14;  Volunteer  Social  Worker,  191.5-16; 
Director  of  Commiinity  Centre,  Bryn  Mawr,  1916-19. 

Isabel  Maddison,   B.Sc,   Ph.D.,   Recording  Dean   and  Assistant   to   the 
President. 

Reading,  England.  B.Sc,  University  of  London,  1893;  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1896, 
and  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1905;  Girton  College,  L'niversitj-  of  Cambridge, 
England,  1889-92;  Graduate  in  Honours,  First  Class,  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Tripos,  1892;  Graduate  in  Honours,  Final  Mathematical  Schools,  University  of  Oxford, 
1892;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics,  Brj'n  Mawr  College,  1892-93,  and  Fellow  in 
Mathematics,  1893-94;  Holder  of  the  Mary  E.  Garrett  European  Fellowship  and  .Stu- 
dent in  Mathematics,  University  of  Gottingen,  1894-95. 

Edith  Orlady,  A.B.,  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1902.  Warden  of  Pembroke  Hall  West,  1903-05,  and  Warden 
of  Rockefeller  Hall,  1905-06;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Grenoble,  1906-07,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1903-06,  1907-09;  Recording  Secretary  and  Appointment  Secretary, 
1910-12. 

Marian  Clementine  Kleps,  A.B.,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

A.B.,  and  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellow,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916.  Assistant  to  the 
Recording  Secretary,  1916-17;  Reader  in  Mathematics,  1917-18. 

Sandy  Lee  Hurst,  Comptroller. 
Edith  Adair,  A.B.,  Business  Manager. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1909.  Teacher  of  English  in  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  1909-19;    Warden  of  Rockefeller  Hall,  1919-20. 

Charlotte  Hannah  Westling,  A.B.,  Assistaiit  Business  Manager. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917. 

John  J.  Foley,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Valeria  H.  Parker,  M.D.,  Special  Lecturer  in  Social  Hygiene. 

A.B.,  Oxford  College,  O  ,  1898.  M.D.,  Hering  Medical  College,  Chicago,  1902;  Assistant 
Educational  Director.  American  Social  Hygiene  Association;  Director,  Social  Morality 
Department,  National  Women's  Christian  Union;  Chairman,  Social  Hygiene  Com- 
mittee. National  League  of  Women  Voters. 

*  Resigned  November  19,  1920. 
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Halls  of  Residence. 

Martha  Gibbons  Thomas,  A.B.,  Warden  of  Pembroke  Hall. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Ma^r  College,  1SS9. 

Leslie  Richardson,  A.B.,  Warden  of  Radnor  Hall. 

A.B.,  Bn'ii  jVIawr  College,  1918.  Foreign  Correspondent,  National  City  Bank,  New  York 
City,  1918. 

H.ANTfAH  Thayer  Carpenter,  A.B.,  Warden  of  Denbigh  Hall. 

A.B.,  Brvn  rMa-wr  CoUege,  1898.  Student  and  Teacher  of  Music,  1899-1919.  Volunteer 
Social  Worker,  1907-19,  and  Teacher,  Handicraft  Club  of  Pro\-idence,  R.  I.,  1914-19; 
Teacher  of  Piano  at  Music  School  Settlement,  New  York  Citj',  1911-13. 

Eleanor  Louisa  Lord,  Ph.D.,  Warden  of  Rockefeller  Hall. 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  1SS7,  and  A.M.,  1890;  Ph.D.,  Brj-n  Mawr  College,  1898.  Fellow  in 
History,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1S89-90,  189.5-96;  Instructor  in  History,  Smith  College, 
1S90-94;  Holder  of  the  European  Fellowship  of  the  Women's  Educational  Association 
of  Boston,  and  Student  in  History,  Ne'WTiham  College,  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  1894-95;  Instructor  in  History,  Goucher  CoUege,  1897-1901,  Associate 
Professor,  1901-04,  and  Professor  of  History,  1904-11;  President  of  the  History 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  President  of  the 
History-  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland,  1908-09;  Dean  of  Goucher  College,  and 
Professor  of  History,  1911,  1911-19. 

^Margaret  Wentworth  Browne,  Warden  of  Merion  Hall. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  1896-98:  College  Settlements'  Association  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Fellow,  1908-09;  Assistant  Secretary,  National  Consumers'  League,  1909-12;  Treas- 
urer of  Label  Shop,  1912;  Confidential  Filing  Clerk,  Navj^  Department,  1918-19; 
Secretary,  Office  of  Operations,  1919-20. 

Harriet  Jean  Crawford,  A.B.,  Junior  Bursar. 

A.B.,  Br>Ti  Mawr  College,  1902.  Chairman  of  Sectional  School  Board,  35th  Ward, 
Philadelphia,  1910-16;  Warden  of  Rockefeller  Hall,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1907-11. 


Health  Department. 

Hilda  Worthington  Smith,  A.M.,  Head  of  Health  Department. 
M.  Caret  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Ex-officio. 
Constance  M.  K.  Applebee,  Health  Supervisor, 
Thomas  F.  Branson,  M.D.,  Physician-in-Chief. 

A.B.,  Haveiford  College,  1889;  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1892.  Attending 
Phj-sician,  Brj-n  Mawr  Hospital. 

Jane  Sands,  M.D.,  Assistant  Resident  Physician. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1915;  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsj-lvania,  1918. 
Interne,  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  1919-20;  Licentiate,  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  1920;  Special  Lecturer  in  Hygiene,  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health, 
Summer,  1920. 

Helen  Murphy,  ALD.,  Examining  Oculist. 

M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1893;  Assistant  Demonstrator  in 
Histology,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1894-96;  Instructor  in  Materia 
Medica,  1896-1902;  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  1895-97. 

The  f oUowing  physicians  have  consented  to  serve  as  consultants : 

Thomas   McCrae,    M.D.,   F.R.C.P.,    1627   Spruce   Street,    Philadelphia, 
Consultant  Physician. 

George  E.  de  Schweinitz,   M.D.,    170.5   Walnut  Street,   Philadelphia, 
Cons-idfant  Oculist. 

Robert  G.  Le  Conte,   M.D.,   2000  Spruce  Street,   Philadelphia,   Con- 
sultant Surgeon. 
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Arthur   E.   Billings,    M.D.,    1703   Spruce   Street,    Philadelphia,    Con- 
sultant Surgeon. 

Francis  R.  Packard,  M.D.,  302  South  19th  Street,  Philadelphia,  C(m- 

suUant  Aurist  and  Laryngologist. 

James  K.  Young,  M.D.,  222  South  16th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Consultant 
Orthopcedist. 

Department  of  Education. 
Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Model  School. 
Matilde  Castro,*  Ph.D.,  Director. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1900,  and  Ph.D.,  1907.  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  University  of 
Chicago,  1900-01,  1903-04,  1905-06.  Principal  of  the  Morris  High  School,  Morris,  111., 
1901-03;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1904-05;  Instructor  in 
Philosophy,  Vassar  College,  1906-09;  Professor  and  Head  of  tlie  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy, Rockford  College,  1910-12.  Phebe  Anna  Thome  Professor  of  Education,  Btj^ 
Mawr  College. 

Elsie  Garland  Hobson,  Ph.D.,  Head  Mistress. 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1895,  and  A.M.,  1896;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916. 
Teacher  of  Greek  and  English,  High  School,  Lewiston,  Me.,  1896-97;  Teacher  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Academy  for  Women,  Jacksonville,  111.,  1897-99;  Principal  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  Academy  for  Women,  Jacksonville,  111.,  1899-1900;  Principal  and  Teacher 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  Michigan  Seminary,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1900-07;  Principal  and 
Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Frances  Shimer  Academy,  Mt.  Carroll,  111.,  1907-13; 
Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Miss  Spaid's  School,  Chicago,  111.,  1913-14;  Head  of  High 
School  Department  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  History,  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1914-18. 

Samuel  Arthur  King,  M.A.,  Teacher  of  Reading. 

Tynemouth,  England.  M.A.,  University  of  London,  1900.  Special  Lecturer  in  Public 
Speaking,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1901;  Special  Lecturer  in  Speech,  Univereity  of 
California,  1902;   Non-Resident  Lecturer  in  English  Diction,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Mabel  Pauline  Wolff,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  History. 

A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1905,  and  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1915.  Teacher,  Public 
School,  Patton,  Pa.,  1905-06,  AUentown  College  for  Women,  1906-07,  Paulsboro  High 
School,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  1907-11,  Washington  Seminary,  Washington,  Pa., 
1911-14,  and  Leominster  High  School,  Leominster,  Mass.,  1915-16. 

Alice  Ruth  Parker,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1913,  and  A.M.,  1915.  Reader  in  Latin,  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  191.3-15;  Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  1915-17;  Teacher  of 
Latin,  Cortland  Normal  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  1917-18. 

Ridie  J.  GuiON,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  English. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1911;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1917.  Teacher  of  EngliBh, 
Graham  Hall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1912-15;  Miss  Fine's  School,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
1915-17. 

Josephine  Wilcox,!  Ph.B.,  Teacher  of  French. 

Ph.B.,  Universitv  of  Chicago,  1907.  Teacher  of  French,  Kenwood-Loring  School,  Chicago, 
1907-08;  Alcbtt  School,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  1907-10;  Tutor,  Lake  Forest,  1910-13; 
European  travel  and  study,  1913-14;  Private  Class,  Groton,  Mass.,  1914-15;  Teacher 
of  French,  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1915-16;  The  Finch  School,  New  York 
City,  1916-17;    Kenwood-Loring  School,  Chicago,  1917-19. 

Elizabeth  Rider  Merritt,  B.S.,  Teacher  of  Painting,  Draining  and  Model- 
ing, and  Crafts. 

B.S.,  Teacheis  College,  Columbia  University,  1918.  Teacher  of  Fine  Arts,  Horace  Mann 
School,  Teacheis  College,  New  York  City,  1918-19. 

N.  Ellena  Collinge,  B.S.,  Teacher  of  Primary  Department. 

B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1909.  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1919. 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22. 
t  Died  October,  1920. 
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Marthe  Jeanne  Teotain,  Teacher  of  French. 

Paris,  France.  Certificat  d'aptitude  k  I'enseignement  de  I'anglais  dans  les  lycfies  et 
Colleges,  1918;  Student  in  the  Sorbonne,  1916-18;  Teacher  in  Schools  in  England, 
1913-16;    French  Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918-20. 

Monica  Healea,  A.B.,  Teacher  oj  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Marcelia    Wagner,    A.B.,    Teacher    of    Elementary    Mathematics    and 
Beginning  Science. 

.\.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1917.  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Botany,  Wellesley  College,  1917- 
18;    Instructor  in  Botany,  Sweet  Briar  College,  1918-20. 

Placido  de  Montoliu,  Teacher  of  Jaques-Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  {Singing, 

Dancing). 
Graduate  of  the  Jaques-Dalcroze  College  of  Rhythmic  Training,    Geneva,    Switzerland, 
and  only  authorized  Director  of  the  Dalcroze  System  in  the  United  States. 

Constance  M.  K.  Applebee,  Teacher  of  Gymnastics  and  Sports  and  Games. 

Licentiate,  British  College  of  Physical  Education,  1898,  and  Member,  1899.  Gymnasium 
Mistress,  Girls'  Grammar  School,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1899-1900;  in  the  Arnold  Foster 
High  School,  Burnley,  Yorkshire,  1899-1901;  in  the  High  School,  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
1900-01;  Head  of  Private  Gymnasium,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire,  1899-1901;  Harvard  School 
of  Physical  Training,  summer,  1901;  Hockey  Coach,  Vassar  College,  Wellesley  College, 
Radcliffe  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  1901-04;  Hockey  Coach,  Harvard  Summer  School  of 
Gymnastics,  1906.     Director  of  Gymnastics  and  Athletics,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Ada  Hart  Arlitt,  Ph.D.,  Educational  Psychology. 

A.B.,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  Tulane  University,  191-3;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1917;  Fellow  in  Biology,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Alemorial  College,  1913-14, 
and  Fellow  in  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago,  1914-16;  Associate  in  Educational 
Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Jane  Sands,  M.D.,  Physician  of  the  School. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1915;  >LD.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1918. 
Interne,  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  1919-20;  Licentiate,  National  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  1920;  Special  Lecturer  in  Hygiene,  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health, 
summer,  1920. 

Helen  Murphy,  M.D.,  Examining  Oculist. 

M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1893.  Assistant  Demonstrator  in 
Histology,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1894-96;  Instructor  in  Materia 
Medica,  1896-1902;  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  1895-97;   Examining  Oculist  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Students 


Fellows,  Scholars,  and  Graduate  Students  for  the  Year  1920-21. 

Marie  Paula  Litzinger Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellow* 

Bedford,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920.  James  E.  Rhoads  Sophomore  Scholar, 
1917-18;  First  Charles  S.  Hinchman  Memorial  Scholar,  1918-19;  Maria  L.  Eastman 
Brooke  Hall  Memorial  Scholar  and  Anna  M.  Powers  Memorial  Scholar,  1919-20;  Ship- 
pen  Foreign  Scholar,  1920-21.  Teacher  in  Devon  Manor  School,  Devon,  Pa.,  and 
Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920-21. 

Cecilia  Irene  Baechle, .President's  European  Felloiv.* 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  191.3,  and  M.A.,  1920.  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  191.3-14,  summers,  1914,  1915,  1917.  Teacher  of  Latin, 
Seller  School,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1914;  of  Latin  and  English,  High  School,  York,  Pa., 
1914-16,  and  of  English,  1916-19.  Graduate  Scholar  in  Education,  Brj'n  ^Iawr 
College,  1919-20;    Resident  Fellow  in  Education,  1920-21. 

Therese  Mathilde  Born, Mary  E.  Garrett  European  Fellow. 

Indianapohs,  Ind.  A.B.,  Brvn  Mawr  College,  1918,  and  M.A.,  1919.  Graduate  Scholar 
in  Enghsh,  Br>m  Mawr  College,  1918-19,  and  Resident  Fellow  in  English,  1919-20. 
Student,  University  of  Oxford,  1920-21. 

Mary  Martha  Bausch, 

Anna  Ottendorfer  Memorial  Research  Fellow  in  Teutordc  Philology .* 

Everett,  Pa.  A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College,  1911,  and  A.M.,  1918.  Teacher  in  the  Holli- 
daysburg  School,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  1911-13;  Assistant  Principal,  the  High  School, 
Bedford,  Pa.,  1913-17;  Graduate  Scholar  in  German,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1918-19, 
and  Fellow,  1919-20. 

Helen  Turnbtjll  Gilroy,  Helen  Schaeffer  Huff  Memorial  Research  Fellow. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1909,  and  M.A.,  1912.  Graduate  Student  and 
Student  Assistant  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1910-11,  and  Resident 
Fellow  in  Physics,  1911-12;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1912-14; 
Demonstrator  in  Physics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1914-15;  Graduate  Student  in  Physics, 
University  of  Chicago,  1915-17;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Vassar  College,  1917-20; 
Graduate  Student  in  Physics,  University  of  Chicago,  1920-21. 

Ernestine  Emma  Mercer, Fellow  in  Greek. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919,  and  M.A.,  1920.  Bryn  Mawr  European 
Fellow  (elect)  and  Shippen  Foreign  Scholar  (elect),  and  Graduate  Scholar  in  Latin, 
1919-20. 

Helen  Frances  "Wood, Fellow  in  Latin. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1918,  and  A.M.,  1920. 
Graduate  Scholar  in  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919-20. 

Helen  Rose  Adams, Fellow  in  English. 

Meadville,  Pa.  A.B.,  Allegheny  College,  1916,  and  M.A.,  1919.  Graduate  Assistant  in 
Latin,  Allegheny  College,  1917-20,  and  Instructor  in  English,  Summer  Session,  1919. 

Margaret  Oilman, Felloic  in  French. 

Wellesley,  Mass.  A.B.,  Brvn  Mawr  College,  1919,  and  M.A.,  1920.  Graduate  Scholar 
in  Fre]:^ch,  1919-20. 

XiNA  Louise  E.arly, Fellow  in  History. 

XashviUe,  Tenn.  B.S.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1914,  and  M.S.,  1915.  Teacher  in  the 
High  School,  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  1915-19;  Fellow  in  History,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1919-20. 

Amy  La"«'RENCE  Martin, Fellow  in  Economics  and  Politics. 

Chicago,  111.  A.B.,  Bryn  MawrCoUege,  1915;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1916.  Teacher 
of  Economics  and  History,  Riverhook,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  1916-19;  Fellow  in  Economics 
and  Politics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919-20. 

*  Fellowship  deferred. 

(19) 
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Helen  Elizabeth  Sp.ilding, 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Fellow  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

Detroit,  Mich.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  1919,  and  M.A.,  1920.  Graduate  Student, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919-20. 

Helen  Ives  Schehmerhorn, 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Fellow  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1908;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1920. 
Teacher  in  the  Brown  School,  Schenectady,  1908-15;  in  the  Albany  School  for  Girls, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  191.5-19;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1919-20. 

IsTAR  Alida  Haupt, Fellow  in  Psychology. 

Roland  Park,  Md.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  1917,  and  M.A.,  1918.  Graduate  Scholar 
in  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917-18,  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Applied 
Psychologj',  1918-20. 

Cecilia  Irene  Baechle, Fellow  in  Education. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  191.3.  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 191.3-14,  summers,  1914,  1915,  1917.  Teacher  of  Latin,  Seller  School,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  1914;  of  Latin  and  English,  High  School,  York,  Pa.,  1914-16,  and  of  English, 
1916-19;  Graduate  Scholar  in  Education,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  1919-20,  and  President 
M.  Carey  Thomas  European  FeUow  elect  for  1920-21. 

Grace  Wandell  Xelson, Fellow  in  Classical  Archaeology. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  WeUesley  CoUege,  1917.  Graduate  Student,  WeUesley  CoUege, 
1917-18;   Graduate  Scholar  in  Classical  Archseology,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  1918-19. 

Helen  Frances  Goldstein, Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

New  York  City.  B.S.,  Barnard  College,  1918.  Graduate  Scholar  in  Chemistry,  Bryn 
Mawr  CoUege,  1918-19,  and  FeUow  in  Chemistrj',  1919-20. 

I 

Hope  Hibbard, Fellow  in  Biology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1916,  and  A.M.,  1918.  Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of 
Missouri,  1915-18.  Honorary  Scholar  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Biologj',  Brj'n 
Mawr  CoUege,  1918-19,  and  FeUow  in  Biology,  1919-20. 

Margaret  Cajvieron  Cobb, 

Fellow  by  Courtesy  and  Gradvxite  Scholar  in  Geology. 

Portsmouth,  Va.  A.B.,  North  Carolina  Normal  CoUege,  1912;  A.B.,  Barnard  CoUege,  1915. 
Teacher  in  the  PubUc  Schools,  NorfoUc,Va.,  1912-14;  Student,  Barnard  CoUege,  1914-15, 
Columbia  Universitv,  191.5-16;  Fellow  in  Geologj-,  Brjm  Mawr  CoUege,  1916-17, 
1919-20;  Instructor  in  Geologj-,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1917-19. 

Leah  Hannah  Feder, 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Social  Economy  and  Research. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  A.B.,  Moimt  Holyoke  CoUege,  1917.  Graduate  Scholar  in  Social  Economy 
and  Social  Research,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917-18.  FeUow,  1918-19;  Super\-isor, 
Receiving  Department,  Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid  Society,  1919 . 

Leona  Christine  Gabel, Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  History. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1915.  Columbia  University,  Summer  session, 
1916.  Teacher  in  the  High  School,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  1915-17.  Graduate  Scholar  in 
Historj',  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  1917-18,  and  FeUow  m  Historjs  1918-19.  Teacher  of 
History  in  the  Shiplev  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Graduate  Student  in  History,  Brs-n 
Mawr  CoUege,  1919-21;  European  Traveling  Fellow  elect,  1921-22. 

Margaret  Georgiana  Melvin, Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Philosophy. 

New  Brunswick,  Canada.  A.B.,  Royal  Victoria  CoUege,  McGill  University,  with  honours 
in  EngUsh  and  Philosophy,  1917,  and  A.M.,  1919.  Graduate  Scholar  in  Philosophy, 
1917-18,  and  FeUow  in  Philosophy,  1918-20;  Reader  in  EngUsh  and  Graduate  Student 
in  Philosophy,  1920-21. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Patch, Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  French. 

Bangor,  Maine.  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  CoUege,  1914.  Teacher  in  the  East  Maine  Con- 
ference Seminary,  1914-16,  and  in  the  High  School  Bangor,  1916-17.  Graduate  Scholar 
Ld  Romance  Languages,  1917-18,  Fellow  in  French,  1918-19;  A.  C.  A.  European 
FeUow  and  Student,  Sorbonne  and  CoUSge  de  France,  1919-20;  Teacher  in  the  Shipley 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Graduate  Student  in  French,  1920-21. 
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Elizabeth  Lane  Porter, 

Bryn  Mawr-Inlercollegiate  Comniuniiy  Service  Association  Joint  P^ellov). 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916;  M.A.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1920.  Chief  Clerk,  District  Exemption  Board,  1917-19;  Social  Work,  Margaret 
Morrison  Division  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1919-20. 

Mary  Brooks  Goodhue, Industrial  Fellow  in  Social  Economy. 

Philadelphia.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915;   M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1918. 
Teacher    in    the    High    School,    Lunenburg,    Mass.,    1915-17;     Industrial    Secretary, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1918-20. 

Virginia  Wendel  Spence, Industrial  Fellow  in  Social  Economy. 

Austin,  Tex.     A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1917,  and  M.A.,  1920. 

Charlotte  Isabelle  Fernande  Churchill, British  Scholar. 

Paris,  France.  Certificate  equivalent  to  B.A.,  Honour  School  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  University  of  Oxford,  1918.  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  British  Com- 
mittee of  the  French  Red  Cross,  1918-20. 

Florence  Mary  Duncan, British  Scholar. 

Comrie,  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Certificate  equivalent  to  B.A.,  Honour  School  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  University  of  Oxford,  1920;  Student,  Somerville  College, 
1917-20. 

Therese  Kathleen  Kelly, British  Scholar. 

Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland.  B.A.  with  Honours  in  Modern  Languages,  National 
University  of  Ireland,  1916.  Examiner  of  Income  Tax  Claims,  H.  M.  Civil  Service,  and 
Examiner  and  Assessor  of  Deeds  for  Stamp  Duties,  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  1916-20. 

Mildred  Tonge, British  Scholar. 

Chequerbent,  Lancashire,  England.  Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  1917-20, 
English  TripoB,  Part  I,  Class  1,  1919,  Part  II,  Class  1,  1920. 

Suzanne  Ad^le  Eug^inie  Chambry,. French  Scholar. 

Paris,  France.  Licenci6e-6s-lettres,  University  of  Paris,  1915;  Diplome  d'fitudes  supfir- 
ieures  d'anglais,  1918.  Student  of  the  Sorbonne,  1913-16,  1918-20;  Assistant  in  the 
University  of  Brimingham,  1916-18. 

Jeanne  Marie  Galland, French  Scholar. 

Mazamet,  France.  Licenci6e-6s-lettres  "  mention  Anglais",  1920.  Diplome  de  fin  d'^fitudes 
seoondaires,  1917.    Student,  College  d'Albi,  1912-18;  University  of  MontpeUier,  1918-20. 

Georgette  Honorine  Vernier, French  Scholar. 

Paris,  France.  Licenci6e-6s-iettres,  University  of  Paris,  1920.  Student  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  University  of  Paris,  1917-20. 

Maria  Luisa  Garcia-Dorado-y-Seirullo, Spanish  Scholar. 

Salamanca,  Spain.  Licenciada  en  Letras,  University  of  Salamanca,  1917.  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Madrid,  1917-19,  and  Teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Instituto-Escuela 
of  Madrid,  1918-20. 

Ruth  Emma  Maria  Rehnberg, Swedish  Scholar. 

Hjo,  Sweden.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  University  of  Upsala,  1917.  Student,  University  of 
Lund,  Semester  I,  1914;  University  of  Upsala,  1915-18.  Library  Assistant,  University 
of  Upsala  Library,  1918-19. 

Mary  Albertson,  2nd, History. 

Bryn  Mawr.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915.  Teacher  of  English,  St.  Nicholas  School, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  1916-17,  Homestead  School.  Healing  Springs,  Va.,  1917-18;  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  1918 . 

Martha  Anderson, Social  Economy. 

Philadelphia.  B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1919.  Secretary,  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  1919 . 

Alice  Beardwood, History. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917.  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics, 
Flagler  School,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1918-19,  Southfield  Point  School,  Stamford,  Conn., 
1919-20,  and  Academic  Head  and  Teacher  of  History,  Devon  Manor,  Devon,  Pa., 
1920 . 

Mary  Bishop, Graduate  Scholar  in  Latin. 

Keeseville,  N.  Y.    Ph.B.,  University  of  Vermont,  1920. 
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Ethel  Katherine  Boyce, English. 

Denver,  Colo.  A.B.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1919.  Reader  in  English  Composition, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1917-19. 

Mary  Garrett  Branson, Mathematics. 

Rosemont,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916.  Columbia  University.  Summer  Session, 
1917.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Science,  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
1916-18,  and  in  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  1918-20. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Brennan, Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial  Scholar. 

Leetonia,  Ohio.     A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1920. 

Anna  Haines  Brot\t^, History. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915,  and  M.A.,  1916.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  191.5-17. 

Madelaine  Ray  Brown, Psychology. 

Providence,  R.  I.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Eleanor  Houston  Carpenter,* History. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916.  Administrative  Assistant,  Ordnance 
Department,  Washington,  1918-19. 

Ruth  Emily  Chapman, Graduate  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  University  of  Denver,  1919.  Office  Manager,  Goodwill  Industries, 
Philadelphia,  1919 . 

Lucy  Evans  Chew,! Italian. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918. 

Eleanor  Grace  Clark, English. 

Portland,  Ore.  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1918,  and  M.A.,  1919.  Teacher  of  English  in  St. 
Helen's  Hall.  Portland,  0-,  1918-20. 

Eva  Cohen, Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Hartford,  Conn.  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1916.  Worker  in  United  Hebrew  Charities,  New 
York  City,  1916-17;  in  New  York  Probation  and  Protective  Association,  1917;  in 
Juvenile  Commission,  Hartford,  1917-18,  1919-20;  in  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
Connecticut,  1918-19. 

Elizabeth  Morgan  Cooper, Mathematics. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  191.3.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  1913 . 

Mary  Delight  Craigmile, Graduate  Scholar  in  Mathematics. 

Knox,  Ind.  A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1918.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  High 
School,  Champaign,  111.,  1918-20. 

Regina  Katherine  Crandall, Spanish. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1890;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902.  Mar- 
garet Kingsland  Haskell  Professor  of  English  Composition,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Marjorie  Helen  Darr, Red  Cro.ss  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

St.  Marys,  Pa.  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1916.  Teaching,  1916-18;  American  Red  Cross 
Worker,  1918-19. 

Myok  Zoe  Dong, Graduate  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Shanghai,  China.  Ginling  College,  1916-18.  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1920.  Scholar  of  the 
Chinese  Educational  Mission. 

Constance  Eleanor  Dowd, Education. 

New  York  City.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916.  Clerk,  Ordnance  Bureau,  War  Depart- 
ment, 1918-19;  Assistant  to  Director  of  Athletics  and  Gymnastics,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1919- — . 

Helen  Elizabeth  Fernald, History  of  Art. 

Amherst,  Mass.  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1914.  Graduate  Student,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1916-18.  Technical  Artist  and  Research  Assistant, 
Columbia  University,  1915-18.     Instructor  in  History  of  Art,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

*  Mrs.  Rhys  Carpenter, 
t  Mrs.  Samuel  Claggett  Chew, 
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LuciLE  Ftjlk, Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Atlanta,  Neb.  A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1919.  Teacher  of  English  in  the  High 
School,  Norfolk,  Neb.,  1919-20. 

Mary  Dorothy  Glenn, French. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917.  Teacher  of  Languages  in  the  High 
School,  Somerset,  Pa.,  1917-18,  and  Private  Tutor,  1918-20. 

Madeleine  Guillaumin, English' and  History  of  Art. 

Moulins-AUier,  France.     Student,  University  of  Clermont  Ferrand,  1917-19. 

RiDiE  Justice  Guion, Education. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1911;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1917. 
Teacher  of  English,  Graham  Hall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1912-14,  in  Miss  Fine's  School, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1915-16,  and  in  the  Phebe  Anne  Thorne  Model  School,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.,  1919 . 

Mary  Jane  Guthrie, Biology. 

Columbia,  Mo.  A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1916,  and  A.M.,  1918.  Assistant  in 
Zoology,  University  of  Missouri,  1916-18;  Honorary  Scholar  and  Assistant  Demon- 
strator in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Demonstrator,  1919 . 

Emma  M.  Haigh, Spanish. 

Ardmore,  Pa.  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1909,  and  M.A.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Teacher  of  German  in  the  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia, 
1901-03,  in  the  Trenton  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1903-08,  in  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  1909-12,  and  of  German  and  Spanish  in  the  Girls'  High  School, 
"West  Philadelphia,  1912 . 

Minnie  Etta  Harman, Red  Cross  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Tazewell,  Va.  A.B.,  Lynchburg  College,  1914.  University  of  Virginia  Summer  School, 
1916,  1920.  Assistant  Principal  of  High  Schools,  1915-18;  American  Red  Cross 
Worker,  1918-19. 

Monica  ■  Healea, Mathematics. 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 
Science  in  the  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Model  School,  1920^ . 

Dorothy  Helen  Heironimus, Earlham  College  Scholar. 

Richmond,  Ind.     A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1920. 

Margaret  Hirsh, Graduate  Scholar  in  Social  Econ,omy. 

Melrose  Park,  Pa.     A.B.,  Smith  College,  1920. 

Katherine  Huff, Graduate  Scholar  in  Philosophy. 

Champaign,  111.    A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1920. 

Elizabeth  Bergner  Hurlock, Social  Philosophy. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919.  Teacher  in  the  Manor  School,  Larch- 
mont  Manor,  N.  Y.,  1919-20,  and  in  Springside,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  1920-21. 

Florence  Catherine  Irish, History. 

Norristown,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1914,  and  A.M.,  1916.  Teacher  in  Miss 
Roney's  School,  1917-18;  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defence,  and 
Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production,  Washington,  D.  C,  1918-19,  Private  Tutor,  1919-20. 
Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1914-16. 

Helen  Emily  Kingsbury, Graduate  Scholar  in  English. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Sibyl  Ione  Kramme, Pemi  College  Scholar. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa.     A.B.,  Penn  College,  1920. 

Anna  Marguerite  Marie  Lehr, Mathematics. 

Baltimore,  Md.  A.B.,  Goucher  College,  1919  Reader  and  Graduate  Student  in  Mathe- 
matics, Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919 . 

Katharine  Forbes  Liddell, English. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1910.  Teacher  in  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute, 
Athens,  Ga.,  1910-12,  in  Miss  Madeira's  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  1912-14;  Student, 
University  of  Oxford,  1914-15.  Instructor  in  Enghsh  Composition,  Wellesley  College, 
1915-20;   Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920 . 
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Mabib  Paula  Litzinger, Mathematics, 

Bedford,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920.  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics  in 
the  Devon  Manor  School,  Devon,  Pa.,  1920 . 

Beatrice  McGeorge, English  and  Education. 

Cynwyd,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1901.  Teacher  in  the  Agnes  Irwin  School, 
Philadelphia,  1919 .     Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1902-03,  1918 . 

Elizabeth  Vail  McShane, Chemistry  and  Biology, 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1913.  Teacher  in  the  Ben  Davis  High  School  and  in 
Tudor  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1913-15;  Bond  Sales  Woman,  1916-18;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commission,  1918-19;  Director,  Clothiers' 
Research  Bureau,  Baltimore,  1919-20. 

Lois  Angelina  Meredith,  Robert  G.  Valentine  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.     A.B.,  Grinnell  College,  1919.     Teacher,  Nashua,  la.,  1919-20., 

Margaret  Montague  Monroe, Psychology. 

Asheville,  N.  C.  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1915.  Teacher  in  the  Commercial  High 
School,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1915-16;  Scholar  in  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916-17, 
and  Fellow,  1918-20;  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1920 . 

Anne  Hendry  Morrison,  . .  Community  Center  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  A.B.,  Missouri  University,  1914.  Summer  Session,  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, 1916,  1919,  Columbia  University,  1917,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1918.  Teacher 
in  Public  Schools,  1905-06,  1907-13,  1914-15,  and  in  Westport  High  School,  1915-20. 

Mary  Luceil  Morrow,.  . . Graduate  Scholar  in  English. 

Portland,  Ore.     A.B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1920. 

Winifred  Seely  Myers, English. 

Berwick,  Pa.  Pd.B.  in  Music,  Syracuse  University,  1917,  and  A.B.,  1918.  Teacher  in  the 
High  School,  Berwick,  Pa.,  1918-20. 

Ardis  Nason, Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Tyrone,  Pa.    A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1920. 

Vanner  Emma  Neece, Guilford  College  Scholar. 

Climax,  N.  Car.    B.S.,  Guilford  College,  1920.     Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  1913-15. 

Margaret  Erskine  Nicholson, Graduate  Scholar  in  Philosophy. 

Oradell,  N.  J.     A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1920. 

Miriam  O'Brien, Graduate  Scholar  in  Psychology. 

Brookline,  Mass.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Mary  Isabelle  O'Sullivan, English. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1907.  New  York  State  Library  School,  191.5-16. 
Private  Tutor  and  Night  Librarian,  Drexel  Institute,  1908-09 ;  Indexer,  Estate  of  Stephen 
Girard,  1909-15;  Cataloguer,  New  York  Public  Library,  1916-17.  Graduate  Scholar 
in  English  Composition,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917-18,  and  Cataloguer,  Bryn  Mawr 
College  Library,  1918 . 

Ethel  Pew, Social  Economy. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    A.B.,  1906.     Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1908-09. 

Alice  May  Pirie, Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.  A.B.,  Colorado  College,  1919.  Principal  of  Estes  Park  School,  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  1919-20. 

Arline  Fearon  Preston, Graduate  Scholar  in  Philosophy. 

Fallflton,  Md.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Leslie  Richardson, History. 

Cambridge,  Mass.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918.     Warden  of  Radnor  Hall,  1919 . 

Catherine  Palmer  Robinson, Graduate  Scholar  in  French. 

Greenwich,  Conn.    A,B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 
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NiTA  Emeline  Scudder, Graduate  Scholar  in  English. 

Oxford,  Ohio.     B.S.,  Miami  University,  1920. 

Bertha  Shanek, Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Odell,  Neb.  A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1912.  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Nebraska,  1916-18;  Summer  Session,  Columbia  University,  1916.  Teacher  of  History 
in  the  High  School,  Hastings,  Neb.,  1912-16,  and  in  the  University  of  Wyoming  Pre- 
paratory High  School,  1918-20. 

Louise  Littig  Sloan, Graduate  Scholar  in  Psychology. 

Lutherville,  Md.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920.  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Psychology, 
1920 . 

Marguerite  Lyons  Snider, Red  Cross  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Uniontown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1918.     Red  Cross  Civilian  Relief  Worker,  1918-20. 

Marthe  Jeanne  Trotain, French. 

Paris,  France.  Certificat  d'aptitude  k  I'enseignement  d' Anglais  dans  les  Lyc^es  et 
Colleges,  1918.  Student  in  the  Sorbonne,  1916-18.  Teacher  in  Schools  in  England, 
1913-14,  1915-16.  French  Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  1918-20;  Teacher 
of  French  in  the  Phebe  Anna  Thome  Model  School,  1920 . 

Emmi  W alder, Swiss  Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Nauendorf,  Switzerland.  University  of  Zurich,  Summer  Semester,  1919;  University  of 
Berne,  1919-20. 

Whittier,  Isabel  Mart  Skolfield, History. 

Brunswick,  Me.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Grace  Edith  Williams, Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  Ph.B.,  Penn  College,  1913.  Summer  Session,  University  of  Chicago, 
1917.  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  1906-08,  1910-11;  in  High  School,  1913-14. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  General  Secretary,  1915-17;  Industrial  Worker,  1917-20. 

Florence  Leopold  Wolf,*. Economics. 

Elkins  Park,  Pa.    A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  1912. 

Agnes  Sterrett  Woods, 

Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Carlisle,  Pa.  A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1917,  and  A.M.,  1918.  Worker  in  Employment 
Office,  National  Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  1918-19.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1919-20. 

*  Mrs.  Lester  Wolf. 
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Summary  of  Fellowships  Awarded. 

European  Fellowships.  Founded  by  Date.  ^Holders'' 

Bryn   Mawr   (for  Senior  Class)        The  Trustees  1885  32 

Mary    Elizabeth     Garrett    (for 
second  year  graduates) Miss  Garrett  1894  27 

President     M.    Carey    Thomas 

(for  first  year  graduates) Miss  Garrett  1896  25 

Anna  Ottendorfer  Memorial  Re- 
search Fellowship  in  Teutonic 

Philology Mrs.  Anna 

Woerishoffer  1907  Sft 

Special  European  Fellowships.  Given  by. 

Bryn  Mawr  Research Anonymous  Donor     1906  1 

Special  European Anonymous  Donor     1909  1 

Special  European Anonymous  Donor     1915  1 

Special  European Anonymous  Donor     1916  _1 

Total  number  of  European  Fellows,  omitting  duplicates 94 1 

Foimded  by  the  Number  of 

Resident  Fellowships.  Trustees  in  Holders. 

In  Greek 1885 31**tt 

In  Latin 1892 28 

In  English 1885 32*§ 

In  Teutonic  Philology 1893 18tt 

In  Romance  Languages 1893 20§ 

In  Semitic  Languages 1912 3tt 

In  History  or  Economics  and  Politics 1885 31  tj 

In  Economics  and  Politics 1912 6tt 

In  Social  Research 1915 9tt 

In  Philosophy  or  Psychology 1896 16§§ 

In  Psychology 1915 5§ 

In  Education 1917 4 

In  Archaeology^ 1909 6§ 

In  Mathematics 1885 27tt 

In  Physics 1896 13 

In  Chemistry 1893 22" 

In  Geology 1912 7 

In  Biology 1885 27tt 

Research  Fellowship  in  Chemistry 1907 Sf 

Helen  Schaeffer  Huff  Research  Fellowship 

in  Physics  or  Chemistry,  founded  by  an 

anonymous  donor  in  1913 41[§ 

Total  number  of  Resident  Fellows,  omitting  duplicates 310 

Total  number  of  Resident  Fellowships  awarded,  omit- 
ting duplicates 347t 

♦Two  students  have  held  Fellowships  in  English  who  also  held  Fellowships  in  other 
subjects. 

t  Two  of  these  students  previously  held  a  Fellowship  in  Chemistry. 

t  Of  these  fifty-sLx  have  held  both  European  and  Resident  Fellowships. 

§  One  student  held  this  Fellowship  for  two  years. 

**  One  of  these  students  previously  held  a  Fellowship  in  Latin  and  one  a  Fellowihip 
in  English. 

tt  Two  students  held  this  Fellowship  for  two  years. 

it  Three  students  held  this  Fellowship  for  two  years. 

55  Four  students  held  this  Fellowship  for  two  years. 

***Five  students  held  this  Fellowship  for  two  years. 

%  One  of  these  students  previously  held  a  Fellowship  in  Chemiatry,  one  held  a  Fellowship 
in  Physics. 
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BRYN   MAWR  COLLEGE. 


GRADUATE  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  situated  at  BnTi  IMawr,  Pennsylvania, 
five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  endowed  by  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Taylor  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  died  January  18,  1880. 
Bj'-  his  will  he  left  the  greater  portion  of  his  estate  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintainuig  an  institution  of  advanced 
learning  for  women.  In  the  spring  of  1885  the  first  program 
was  issued,  and  the  College  opened  for  instruction  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn. 

Three  classes  of  persons  are  admitted  to  the  lectures  and 
class  work  of  the  College — graduate  students,  undergraduate 
students,  and  hearers.  For  the  convenience  of  graduate 
students  the  regulations  of  the  graduate  department  and  the 
graduate  courses  of  instruction  are  published  separately.  No 
undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Regulations  of  the  Graduate  Departrnent. 
From  the  first  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Trustees  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  to  organize  no  department  in  which  thej'  could  not 
provide  for  graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  study.  Only 
such  instructors  have  been  chosen  as  are  qualified  to  direct  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  work.  In  each  department  a 
consecutive  series  of  graduate  courses  pursued  throughout  three 
years  provides  preparation  in  the  chief  or  major  subject  of  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 
certain  courses  may  be  pursued  for  one  or  two  years  and  offered 
as  one  of  the  two  minor  or  secondary  subjects. 

Admission. 
Graduate  students  must  have  presented  a  diploma  from  some 
college  of  acknowledged  standing.*     They  may  pursue  any 
courses  offered  by  the  College  for  which  their  previous  training 

*  The  certificates  of  the  women's  colleges  of  the  English  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  first  degree, — i.  e.,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 
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has  fitted  them;  but  they  must  satisfy  the  several  instructors 
of  their  ability  to  profit  by  the  courses  the}^  desire  to  follow, 
and  may  be  required  to  pm'sue  certain  introductory"  or  auxiliary 
studies  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  advanced  or  purely 
graduate  courses.  They  are,  moreover,  entitled  to  personal 
guidance  and  direction,  supenusion  of  their  general  reading  and 
furtherance  of  their  investigations  from  the  instructors,  and 
their  needs  "u-ill  be  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  new 
courses  of  lectures;  they  must  consult  the  President  in  regard 
to  the  courses  they  are  to  pursue,  and  must  be  duly  registered 
for  those  courses  at  the  President's  ofiice. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  regarded  as 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  graduate  students,  and  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  a  second  degree.  The  under- 
graduate department  will  afford  the  student  evevy  opportunity 
for  making  good  any  deficiencies  in  this  respect. 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 
The  most  distinguished  place  among  the  graduate  students 
is  held  by  the  Fellows,  who  must  reside  in  the  college  during 
the  academic  year.  Twenty  resident  fellowships,  of  the  value 
of  eight  hundred  and  ten  dollars  each,  are  awarded 
annually  in  Greek,  Latin,  EngHsh,  Romance  Languages, 
Semitic  Languages  and  Biblical  Literatm-e,  History,  Philosophy, 
Psycholog3^  Education.  Archseologj-,  History  of  Art,  Mathe- 
matics. Physics,  Chemistry',  Geology-,  and  Biolog\'.  in  Economics 
and  Pohtics,  named  the  Justus  C.  Strawbridge  Fellowship, 
and  two  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  Fellowships,  and  one  Grace  H.  Dodge  Memorial 
Fellowship  in  Social  Economy  in  preparation  for  Industrial 
Relations  and  Personnel  Administration.  They  are  open  for 
competition  to  graduates  of  Bryii  ]Mawr  College,  or  of  any 
other  college  of  good  standing,  and  will  be  awarded  only  to 
candidates  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  6f  graduate 
work  after  obtaining  their  first  degree.  The  fellowships  are 
intended  as  an  honour,  and  are  awarded  in  recognition  of 
previous  attainments;  generally  speaking,  they  will  be  awarded 
to  the  candidates  that  have  studied  longest  or  to  those  whose 
work  gives  most  promise  of  future  success. 
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The  holder  of  a  fellowship  is  expected  to  devote  at  least  one 
half  her  time  to  the  department  in  which  the  fellowship  is 
awarded,  and  to  show,  by  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  or  in 
some  other  manner,  that  her  studies  have  not  been  without 
result. 

The  Helen  Schaeffer  Huff  Memorial  Research  Fellowship 
founded  in  1913,  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  desiring  to 
carry  on  research  in  either  Physics  or  Chemistry,  to  be  held 
during  one  year's  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  value 
of  the  Fellowship  in  1921-22  will  be  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Applicants  for  this  fellowship  must  be  students  who  have 
done  advanced  graduate  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  at 
other  colleges  or  universities  and  have  shown  capacity  for 
research.  The  award  of  the  fellowship  will  depend  primarily 
upon  the  record  of  the  applicant  as  a  research  student.  Where 
equally  good  candidates  are  considered,  preference  will  be 
given  to  a  student  working  on  problems  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  lie  along  the  borderline  between  Chemistry  and 
Physics.  The  fellowship  may  under  exceptional  circumstances 
be  awarded  in  consecutive  years  to  the  same  student,  or  the 
fellowship  may  be  given  to  a  graduate  student  studying  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College  to  be  held  during  one  year's  work  at  some 
other  American  college  or  university  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  it  is  imperative  for  that  student  to  go  to  some  other 
college  or  university  in  order  to  complete  an  important  piece 
of  investigation. 

All  fellows  may  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
the  fellowship  being  counted,  for  this  purpose,  as  equivalent 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Fellows  that  continue  their 
studies  at  the  College  after  the  expiration  of  the  fellowship, 
may,  by  a  vote  of  the  directors,  receive  the  rank  of  Fellows 
by  Courtesy. 

Fellows  are  expected  to  attend  all  college  functions,  to  wear 
academic  dress,  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  examinations,  and 
to  give  about  an  hour  a  week  to  the  care  of  departmental 
libraries  in  the  seminaries  and  in  the  halls  of  residence,  but  no 
such  service  may  be  required  of  them  except  by  a  written 
request  from  the  president's  office;  they  are  not  permitted, 
while  holding  the  fellowship,  to  teach,  or  to  undertake  any  other 
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duties  in  addition  to  their  college  work.  Fellows*  are  required 
to  reside  in  the  college  and  are  assigned  rooms  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  College.  They  are  charged  the  usual  fee  of  seven 
hundred  and  ten  dollars  for  tuition,  board,  room-rent,  and 
infirmary  fee. 

A  resident  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association 
and  Bryn  Mawr  College  joint  fellowship f  was  estabhshed  in 
1915  and  is  offered  by  the  Intercollegiate  Community  Service 
Association  and  by  some  alumnae  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  to  a 
Bryn  Mawr  College  graduate  who  wishes  to  prepare  herself 
for  settlement  work.  The  value  of  the  fellowship  is  $650, 
$200  of  which  is  given  by  the  College  to  meet  the  tuition  fee. 
The  holder  of  the  fellowship  is  required  to  live  in  the  College 
Settlement  in  Philadelphia  and  to  give  her  entire  time  to  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Social  Economy.  There  is  a  charge 
of  $7.00  a  week  for  board  and  lodging  in  the  Settlement  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  charge  of  $200  for  the  graduate  tuition 
fee  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  the  usual  laboratory  and  transporta- 
tion fees.  Applications  may  be  sent  to  the  President  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

Two  additional  joint  fellowships  of  the  value  of  $450  are 
offered  by  the  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association 
in  conjunction  with  Smith  College  and  Wellesley  College, 
to  graduates  of  Smith  College  and  Wellesley  College,  respec- 
tively, who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  community  service. 
These  fellowships  may  be  held  in  connection  with  the  College 
Settlement  of  Philadelphia. 

Twenty  Graduate  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  each,  may  be  awarded  to  candidates  next  in 
merit  to  the  successful  candidates  for  the  fellowships;  they  are 
also  open  for  competition  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
or  of  any  other  college  of  good  standing.  Scholars*  are  ex- 
pected to  reside  in  the  College,  to  attend  all  College  functions, 

♦It  is  expected  that  fellows  and  scholars  of  the  college  will  uphold  the  college  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  and  conduct  and  give  loyal  support  to  the  Students'  Association  for 
Self-Government. 

t  The  term  fellowship  is  used  here  because  adopted  by  the.IntercoUegiate  Community 
Service  Association.  The  condition  of  one  year's  graduate  study  required  of  candidates 
for  Bryn  Mawr  College  resident  fellowships  does  not  apply. 
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to  wear  academic  dress,  and  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  exami- 
nations. They  may  undertake,  while  holding  the  scholarship, 
only  a  very  limited  amount  of  teaching  or  other  paid  work 
approved  in  advance  by  the  President's  office. 

The  Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial  Research  Scholarship  in 
Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  or  in  Politics,  of  the 
value  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1910 
by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  late  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw  and  Miss  Lucy  E.  Anthony,  in  memory 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  work  for  women's  college  education. 
It  is  awarded  to  the  candidate  wishing  to  devote  herself  to 
studies  dealing  with  the  position  of  women  in  industry  and 
politics  whose  work  shows  most  promise  of  future  success. 
The  holder  is  required  to  complete  for  publication  a  study  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  subjects. 

The  Robert  G.  Valentine  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research  of  the  value  of  four  hundred 
dollars  is  offered  by  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hallowell  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Massachusetts,  to  be  awarded  by  the  President  and  Faculty 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department  of  Social  Economy  and 
Social  Research  to  a  candidate  approved  by  the  donor.  It  is 
open  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  of  any  other  college 
of  good  standing. 

Seven  Grace  H.  Dodge  Memorial  Scholarships  in  Social 
Economy  in  preparation  for  Industrial  Relations  and  Person- 
nel Management,  on  the  Grace  H.  Dodge  Foundation  of  the 
value  of  four  hundred  dollars  each,  are  offered  in  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  Department  of  Social  Economy,  open  for  com- 
petition to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  of  any  other 
college  of  good  standing. 

Two  Scholarships  in  Community  Organization,  each  of  the 
value  of  four  hundred  dollars,  are  offered  in  the  Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research.  Holders  of  these 
scholarships  are  expected  to  carry  on  their  field  work  in  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center. 

Several  Graduate  Scholarships  in  Social  Economy  in  prepara- 
tion for  Red  Cross  Service,  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars 
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with  loan  privileges  for  an  additional  two  hundred  and  fifty 
doUars,  have  been  offered  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the 
year  1921-22  and  are  open  for  competition  to  graduates  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College  or  of  any  other  college  of  good  standing. 
Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  expected  to  accept  a  position 
under  the  American  Red  Cross  for  at  least  one  year  after  the 
completion  of  training. 

Nine  graduate  scholarships  for  foreign  women  of  the  value 
of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each  are  available  for 
distribution  to  women  students  belonging  to  the  following 
coimtries:  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  In  general  at  least  three  will  be  awarded 
to  British  and  three  to  French  women  and  one  or  two  to 
Spanish  women.  They  are  open  for  competition  to  all  women 
of  the  prescribed  nationaUty  whose  academic  work  has  reached 
a  standard  equivalent  to  that  denoted  by  the  Bachelor's  degree 
of  an  American  college  or  university  of  acknowledged  standing. 
Renewal  of  these  scholarships  for  a  second  year  will  not  be 
granted  except  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

Holders  of  the  scholarships  are  required  to  be  in  continuous 
residence  at  the  coUege  and  to  follow  regular  approved  courses 
of  study.  The  scholarships  are  of  the  value  of  S720  and  cover 
only  the  fees  for  board,  residence,  and  tuition  at  Br^m  Mawr 
College  for  one  academic  year.  In  addition  those  holders  of 
scholarships  who  so  desire  will,  if  possible,  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  or  do  some  other  kind  of  work  in  the  CoUege 
for  not  more  than  five  hours  a  week  and  in  special  cases  when 
tutoring  can  be  arranged  for  five  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year  the  sum  earned  may  amoimt  to  from  SlOO  to  8200. 
The  scholars  are  not  permitted  to  accept  any  paid  position 
except  as  arranged  by  the  CoUege.  Holders  of  the  scholarships 
must  meet  their  own  travelling  expenses.  A  furnished  single 
room  in  the  graduate  wing  of  one  of  the  haUs  of  residence  is 
assigned  to  each  scholar,  but  this  is  not  available  in  the  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  vacations  when  scholars  who  remain  at  the 
college  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  board  and  residence.* 

Application  for  resident  fellowships  or  scholarships  should  be 

•  For  the  rates  see  page  41. 
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made  as  early  as  possible  to  the  President  of  the  College,*  and 
must  be  made  not  later  than  the  first  of  April  preceding  the 
academic  year  for  which  the  fellowship  or  scholarship  is  desired. 
Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  forwarded  to  the  applicants. 
A  definite  answer  will  be  given  within  about  two  weeks  from 
the  latest  date  set  for  receiving  applications.  Any  original 
papers,  printed  or  in  manuscript,  which  have  been  prepared  by 
the  applicant  and  sent  in  support  of  her  application,  will  be 
returned,  when  stamps  for  that  purpose  are  enclosed,  or  specific 
directions  for  return  by  express  are  given.  Letters  or  testi- 
monials from  professors  and  instructors  will  be  filed  for 
reference. 

The  Anna  Ottendorfer  Memorial  Research  Fellowship  in 
German  and  Teutonic  Philology  of  the  value  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  one  year's  study  and  resi- 
dence at  some  German  university  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
graduate  student  who  has  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
graduate  study  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  fellowship  will  be 
awarded  to  the  candidate  who  has  pursued  the  most  advanced 
work,  or  whose  studies  afford  the  most  promise  of  future  success. 
She  must  show  such  proficiency  in  her  studies  or  in  independent 
work  as  to  furnish  reason  to  believe  that  she  will  be  able  to 
conduct  independent  investigations  in  the  field  of  Teutonic 
Philology  or  German. 

Two  European  fellowships,  founded  by  the  late  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  are  open  to  graduate  students 
who  are  enrolled  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  One,  founded  in  1896,  and  named  by  the  donor 
the  President  M.  Carey  Thomas  Fellowship,  is  awarded 
annually  on  the  ground  of  excellence  in  scholarship  to  a  student 
in  her  first  year  of  graduate  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  College; 
the  other,  founded  in  1894,  and  known  as  the  Mary  Elizabeth 
Garrett  Fellowship,  is  awarded  annually  on  the  ground  of 
excellence  in  scholarship  to  a  student  still  in  residence  who 
has  for  two  years  pursued  graduate  studies  at  Bryn  Mawr 

*  Applications  for  the  scholarships  for  foreign  women  should  be  accompanied  by  full 
particulars  of  the  candidate's  academic  work,  by  diplomas  or  certificates,  and  by  letters 
of  recommendation  from  professors,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  Recording 
Dean,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A.,  if  possible  by  May  the  first, 
or  in  the  case  of  French  students  they  may  be  addressed  to  M.  Petit  Dutaillis,  OflSce 
Nationale  des  Universitfia  et  Eooles  Francaisee,  96  Boulevard  Raspail,  Paris. 
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College.  These  fellowships,  of  the  value  of  five  hundred 
dollars  each,  are  intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  one  year's 
study  and  residence  at  some  foreign  university,  Enghsh  or 
Continental.  The  choice  of  a  university  may  be  determined 
by  the  holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Faculty. 

Studies  Leading  to  a  Second  Degree. 
Graduates  of  Br\Ti  I\Iawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other 
colleges  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Academic  Council  that 
the  course  of  studj'  for  which  they  received  a  degree  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  for  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given 
at  Br\Ti  Mawr  College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  addi- 
tional courses  of  lectures  as  may  be  prescribed,  may  apply 
to  the  Academic  Council  to  be  enrolled  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master,  of  Arts  or  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Master  of  Arts;  admission  to  the  graduate  school 
does  not,  in  itself,  Ciuahfy  a  student  to  become  a  candidate 
for  these  degrees. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon  gradu- 
ates of  BrjTi  Mawr  College  and  upon  graduates  of  other  colleges 
who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Graduate  Committee  that  their 
course  of  study  has  been  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Brjm  Mawr  College,  or 
that  it  has  been  adequateh^  supplemented  by  subsequent 
study. 

Regulations. 

Course  of  Study. — Each  candidate  must  attend  at  Brj-n  Mawr  College 
three  seminaries,  or  two  seminaries  and  one  post-major  (third  or  fourth 
year  undergraduate)  coiirse.  A  seminary-  requires  one-third  of  the  stu- 
dent's time  for  one  year;  hence  to  fulfil  this  requirement  the  student  must 
devote  her  entire  time  for  one  year  to  graduate  study.  Unless,  therefore, 
she  has  completed  all  the  other  requirements  before  beginning  the  work 
for  the  M.A.  degree  she  will  not  be  able  to  complete  the  work  in  one  year. 

Admission  to  Seyninaries. — Preliminary  training  equivalent  to  the  Br^'n 
Mawr  College  undergraduate  major  course*  in  the  subject  of  the  seminar}', 

*  See  BryD  Ma'WT  College  Calendar.  This  amounts  to  20  semester  hours,  but  in  English 
to  40  semester  hours,  of  undergraduate  college  training.  Compare,  however,  paragraph 
(b)  below  for  the  equivalents  for  the  first  20  hours  of  English. 
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or  in  related  subjects  of  equal  value  in  preparation  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  a  seminary  (or  undergraduate  course  equivalent  to  a  seminary)  to 
be  counted  for  the  M.A.  degree. 

Examinations. — The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  with  a  creditable  grade 
examinations  on  the  seminaries  or  courses  offered,  such  examinations  being 
held  in  the  first  week  of  the  May  examination  period. 

PREIilMINARY  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Reading  Knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

All  candidates  must  prove  their  ability  to  use  these  languages  in  graduate 
seminaries  by  passing  a  written  examination  in  these  languages.  The 
only  exception  is  that  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  who  becomes  a 
candidate  for  the  M.A.  degree  within  two  years  after  graduation  and  has 
taken  the  yearly  examination  in  French  or  German  is  excused  from 
examination  in  this  language. 

Dates  of  Examinations  in  French  and  German. — Examinations  will  be 
held  each  year  on  or  about  October  15th  and  again  before  Thanksgiving. 
Both  examinations  must  in  general  be  passed  before  Thanksgiving  of  the 
year  in  which  the  candidate  takes  her  degree,  ,but  the  Graduate  Commit- 
tee may,  at  its  discretion,  decide  to  give  a  candidate  who  fails  at  Thanks- 
giving in  either  language  another  trial  at  some  time  during  the  first 
semester. 

If  the  candidate  devotes  two  years  to  work  for  the  degree  she  may 
take  one  or  both  examinations  in  the  first*  year. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  English. 

1.  Ability  to  Write  Correct  English. — The  candidate  must  satisfy  the 
Department  of  English  Composition  that  she  is  able  to  write  correct 
EngUsh,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so  will  be  requested  by  the  Graduate 
Committee  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  this  respect  by  entering  a  graduate 
course  in  English  composition.  She  must  also  be  able  to  give  a  report  or 
carry  on  discussion  in  satisfactory  English. 

2.  English  Literature,  or  Literature  of  Other  Languages. — A  candidate  is 
required  to  present  credits  in  her  undergraduate  college  course  for  ten 
semester  hours  in  literature,  at  least  five  of  which  must  be  English  Liter- 
ture,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so  will  be  requested  by  the  Graduate 
Committee  to  make  up  deficiencies. 

(c)  Knowledge  of  Latin. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Latin  prose  of  the 
standard  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  Candidates  who  have  no  credit  for  Latin 
on  entrance  to  college  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  Latin  Prose 
Authors  of  the  standard  of  Csesar  and  Cicero,  and  some  questions  on 

*  Since  the  student's  entire  time  should  be  given  to  the  work  of  her  seminaries,  candi- 
dates are  advised,  whenever  possible,  to  prepare  for  these  language  examinations  before 
entering  the  College  and  to  pass  them  off  in  the  October  examination. 
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grammar  may  be  included.  Candidates  who  have  certificates  covering 
part  of  this  ground  will  be  examined  on  the  part  in  which  they  are  deficient. 
Time  of  this  examination:  End  of  first  semester.  The  Graduate  Com- 
mittee may  at  its  discretion  grant  a  second  examination  early  in  the  second 
semester  to  a  student  who  has  failed. 

(d)  Knowledge  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Laboratory  Sciences,  or  Mathe- 
matics. 
A  candidate  is  required  to  present  credits  obtained  in  her  undergraduate 
college  course  for  twenty  semester  hours  of  work  in  two  or  more  of  the 
subjects,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Laboratory  Science  {i.e.,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  or  Biology)  or  Mathematics,  not  more  than  ten  of 
these  semester  hours  to  be  in  any  one  of  these  subjects  and  the  twenty 
hours  may  not  be  entirely  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  If,  however, 
the  candidate  has  no  entrance  credit  in  a  Science  which  has  included 
laboratory  work  she  will  be  requested  by  the  Graduate  Committee  to 
make  up  her  deficiency  by  taking  in  Bryn  Mawr  College  at  least  six  semester 
hours  of  Science  accompanied  by  laboratory  work  which  may  be  counted 
in  the  above  twenty  hours. 

Graduate  Students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the  M.A. 
degree  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  their  complete  academic 
record,  including  their  entrance  credits,  and  to  make  application  for  the 
degree  as  soon  as  possible  after  entering  the  College,  in  order  that  the 
Graduate  Committee  may  estimate  their  work  and  advise  them  how  to 
make  up  deficiencies. 

In  case  of  a  student  coming  from  a  college  or  university  outside  of  the 
United  States  when  it  is  impossible  to  work  out  exact  equivalents  in 
subjects,  the  Graduate  Committee  will  judge  each  case  on  its  merits. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts* 
may  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  BrjTi  Mawr  College,  and 
upon  graduates  of  other  colleges  who  shall  have  satisfied  the 
Graduate  Committee  either  that  the  course  of  study  for  which 
they  received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  by  Bryn  Mawr  College,  or 
that  it  has  been  adequately  supplemented  by  subsequent  study. 
The  degree  is  given  to  no  one  who  cannot  read  French  and 
German,  or  who  is  unacquainted  with  Latin.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  in  no  case  be  conferred  by  the 
College  as  an  honorary  degree. 

*  This  is  the  form  in  which  the  degree  has  always  been  conferred. 
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Requirements. 

1.  Time. — The  earliest  date  at  which  the  Ph.D.  degree  may  be  taken 
is  three  years*  after  graduation,  but  the  element  of  time  is  subordinate  to 
the  other  requirements.  The  nainimum  of  three  years  will  usually  be 
exceeded. 

2.  Residence. — The  candidate  must  devote  to  graduate  work  the 
equivalent  of  three  full  years,  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  the  third  if  not  at  Bryn  Mawr  at  some  other  college  or  uni- 
versity approved  by  the  Graduate  Committee. 

3.  Subjects. — The  course  of  study  shall  consist  of  one  major  subject 
and  two  minor  subjects,  of  which  one  (the  associated  minor)  shall  be  in 
the  same  department  as  the  major  subject,  or  in  a  closely  allied  department 
specified  in  the  printed  requirements;  the  other  (the  independent  minor) 
shall  complete  a  combination  authorized  in  the  printed  requirements. 
Certain  combinations  will  permit  the  independent  minor  to  be  taken  in 
the  same  department  as  the  associated  minor,  when  this  is  not  in  the 
same  department  as  the  major  subject.  The  printed  hst  of  independent 
minors  shall  consist  of  subjects  that  are  recommended,  and  the  Graduate 
Committee  shall  have  power  to  accept  subjects  not  specified  in  the  list. 

4.  Courses. — During  the  three  years  devoted  to  graduate  work  the 
candidate  shall  take  a  certain  number  of  seminaries  stated  below;  in  case 
any  part  of  the  three  years  is  spent  at  some  other  college  or  university, 
the  Graduate  Committee  shall  determine  the  Bryn  Mawr  equivalents  of 
the  courses  there  taken. 

In  the  major  subject  together  with  the  associated  minor  the  candidate 
shall  take  during  each  of  three  years  one  journal  club  and  two  seminaries, 
or  graduate  courses  recognized  by  the  Graduate  Committee  as  seminaries;  t 
in  the  independent  minor  she  shall  take  for  one  year  two  seminaries,  or 
graduate  courses  recognized  as  seminaries.  The  division  of  the  seminaries 
between  the  major  and  the  associated  minor  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Supervising  Committee.  In  no  case  shall  less  than  two 
seminaries  and  one  journal  club  for  two  years  be  taken  in  the  major  subject. 

The  required  courses  may  be  spread  over  more  than  three  years;  but 
the  student  may  not  take  four  required  seminaries  with  one  instructor 
unless  authorized  by  the  Graduate  Committee. 

No  post-major  work  or  work  equivalent  to  post-major  shall  count 
towards  the  degree,  even  though  a  candidate  may  be  obliged  to  take  such 
work  in  order  to  supplement  her  preparation  in  her  subjects,  except  in  the 
case  of  such  courses  in  science  as  shall  be  designated  in  the  calendar  and 
accepted  by  the  Graduate  Committee  as  equivalent  to  graduate  seminaries 
in  virtue  of  assigned  supplementary  reading  or  laboratory  work  or  both. 

Of  the  courses  required  in  the  major  and  associated  minor,  two  semi- 
naries and  one  journal  club  for  at  least  two  years  must  be  taken  before 

*  It  is  understood  that  the  work  done  for  the  separate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  does 
not  necessarily  count  as  a  full  year  towards  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master 
of  Arts. 

tA  course  will  not  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  seminary  unless  it  requires  about 
fourteen  hours  a  week  of  the  student's  time. 
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the  Preliminarj'  Examination,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  work  in  the 
independent  minor.     All  must  be  completed  before  the  Final  Examination. 

5.  Dissertation. — The  dissertation  must  be  the  result  of  independent 
investigation  in  the  field  covered  by  the  major  subject,  under  such  direction 
as  may  be  necessary;  it  must  contain  new  results,  arguments,  or  conclu- 
sions, or  it  must  present  accepted  results  in  a  new  light.  It  must  be  pub- 
lished within  three  years  from  the  Commencement  after  the  candidate 
has  passed  the  Final  Examination,  unless  a  special  extension  of  time  is 
granted  by  the  Graduate  Committee;  and  150  copies  (including  the  vita), 
of  which  two  must  be  bound  in  a  specified  manner,  must  then  be  supplied 
to  the  College.  The  candidate  shall  not  be  entitled  to  use  the  degree  imtil 
her  dissertation  shall  have  been  published  in  approved  form. 

6.  Examinations. — The  progress  and  attainments  of  the  candidate  shall 
be  tested  by  examinations  as  explained  in  the  printed  regulations. 

Registration. — Before  an  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  can  be 
admitted  as  a  candidate  she  must  submit*  to  the  Graduate  Committee 
in  writing  an  account  of  her  general  preparation,  stating  in  particular  the 
extent  of  her  knowledge  of  Latin,  French,  and  German;  stating  also  the 
subjects  she  wishes  to  offer  as  major  and  minors  for  the  degree,  and  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  work  already  done  in  these  subjects.  If 
this  statement  is  satisfactory  she  wiU  be  registered  as  a  candidate.  When 
the  Graduate  Committee  decides  that  the  candidate's  preparation  is  in  any 
way  insufficient  she  will  be  required  to  undertake  suitable  extra  work. 

Expenses . 
For  graduate  students  attending  six  or  more  hours  a  week 
of  lectures,  and  for  fellows  and  graduate  scholars  the  tuition 
fee  is  two  hundred  dollars  a  yea;',  payable  half  yearly  in  advance 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  For  other  graduate  students 
who  do  not  wish  to  devote  all  their  time  to  graduate  work  the 
fees  are  as  follows,  payable  in  advance:  for  one  hour  a  week  of 
lectures,  eighteen  dollars  a  semester;  for  two  hours  a  week 
of  lectures,  thirty-six  dollars  a  semester;  for  three  hours  a 
week  of  lectures,  forty-eight  dollars  a  semester;  for  four  or 
five  hours  a  week  of  lectures,  sixty-five  dollars  a  semester,  f 

*  Using  the  application  blank  issued  by  the  Graduate  Committee. 

t  The  fees  charged  are  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  hours  of  conference  or  lecture 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  undergraduate  hours  to  which  the  course  is  regarded  as 
equivalent. 

In  counting  the  number  of  hours  for  which  a  graduate  is  registered  the  following  special 
arrangements  are  made  in  regard  to  laboratory  courses:  payment  for  a  one  hour  lecture 
rourse  in  a  scientific  department  entitles  the  student  to  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  in 
addition  with  no  extra  charge  except  the  laboratory  fee.  Students  registered  for  labora- 
tory work  only,  are  charged  the  following  tuition  fee:  for  each  two  and  one-half  hours  of 
undergraduate  laboratorj'  course  and  for  each  five  hours  of  graduate  laboratory  course 
the  same  fee  as  for  a  one  hour  lecture  course.  The  laboratory  fees  as  stated  on  page  39 
are  charged  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  tuition. 
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This  arrangement  is  made  especially  for  non-resident  graduate 
students,  but  those  who  wish  to  take  five  hours  a  week  of 
lectures  or  less  may  live  in  the  College  halls  on  the  understanding 
that  they  must  give  up  their  rooms  if  needed  for  students  who 
are  taking  the  full  amount  of  graduate  work  and  paying  the 
regular  tuition  fee.  The  tuition  fee  for  the  semester  becomes 
due  as  soon  as  the  student  is  registered  in  the  College  office. 
No  reduction  of  this  fee  will  be  made  on  account  of  absence, 
dismissal  during  the  currency  of  the  semester,  term,  or  year 
covered  by  the  fee  in  question,  or  for  any  other  reason  whatso- 
ever. Graduate  students  are  admitted  to  residence  or  to 
attendance  on  lectures  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  in  this 
case  a  proportionate  reduction  is  made  in  the  charges  for  board 
and  room-rent  and  for  tuition.  Every  student  who  enters  the 
College  must  register  immediately  at  the  Comptroller's  office, 
and  must  register  her  courses  at  the  President's  office  within 
two  weeks  after  entrance  under  penalty  of  exclusion  from  the 
College.  Any  change  made  later  in  the  courses  registered  must 
be  reported  immediately  to  the  President's  office,  or  the  courses 
will  not  be  permitted  to  count,  and  a  charge  of  one  dollar  will 
be  made  for  each  change  made  in  the  course  after  it  has  been 
definitely  registered. 

Graduate  students  taking  courses  in  scientific  departments  (Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Biology,  and  Psychology)  amounting  to  six  or  more  hours  a  week  of  lecture  courses  or  its 
equivalent  in  laboratory  courses  are  charged  a  laboratory  fee  of  twenty-one  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  semester  with  the  following  exceptions:  if  the  student  takes,  as  a  regular 
student,  courses  in  subjects  not  enumerated  above  amounting  to  six  hours  a  week  the 
laboratory  fee  is  reduced  to  fifteen  dollars  a  semester;  and  if  she  takes,  as  a  regular  student, 
courses  in  subjects  not  enumerated  above  amounting  to  ten  hours  a  week  the  laboratory 
fee  is  reduced  to  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  semester. 

Graduate  students  taking  less  than  six  hours  a  week  of  lectures,  or  its  equivalent  in 
laboratory  work,  and  graduate  students  taking  one  undergraduate  laboratory  course  only 
are  charged  a  laboratory  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  a  semester  for  every  laboratory  course  of  four 
or  more  hours  a  week,  and  of  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  semester  for  every  laboratory 
course  of  less  than  four  hours  a  week. 

In  courses  in  Geology  each  hour  of  field  work  counts  as  one  hour  of  laboratory  work. 

Graduate  students  taking  courses  in  the  department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social 
Research  are  charged  a  laboratory  fee  of  ten  dollars  a  semester  and  are  also  required  to 
provide  themselves  with  two  50-trip  tickets  between  Bryn  Mawr  and  Philadelphia  costing 
818.36.  Any  extra  expenses  for  train  fares  or  car  fares  or  other  charges  in  connection  with 
the  work  required  by  the  department  will  be  defrayed  by  the  department. 

The  fee  for  laboratory  courses  in  Applied  Psychology  and  Educational  Psychology  is 
$6  a  semester. 
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Residence. 

Residence  in  the  college  buildings  is  optional  except  for  holders 
of  resident  fellowships  and  scholarships.  In  each  hall  of  resi- 
dence, except  Merion  Hall,  a  special  wing  or  corridor  is  reserved 
for  graduate  students,  and  in  order  to  secure  entire  quiet 
no  undergraduate  students  are  permitted  to  engage  rooms  in 
the  graduate  wings.  The  expense  of  board  and  residence  in 
the  graduate  wings  of  the  College  halls  is  five  hundred  dollars. 
Of  this  amount  four  hundred  dollars  is  the  charge  for  board, 
and  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance;  the  remainder  is  room- 
rent,  and  is  payable  yearly  in  advance.  Every  student  has  a 
separate  bedroom.  Room-rent  includes  all  expenses  of  fur- 
nishing, service,  heating  and  light. 

Plans  and  descriptions  of  the  academic  buildings  and  of  the 
halls  of  residence,  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall,  Denbigh  Hall, 
Pembroke  Hall  West,  Pembroke  Hall  East,  and  Rockefeller 
Hall,  with  a  full  account  of  the  halls  and  tariff  of  rooms,  are 
published  as  Part  4  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  Calendar  and 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 
Each  of  the  halls  of  residence  (except  Pembroke,  which  has  a 
common  dining-hall  and  kitchen  for  the  two  wings)  has  its 
separate  kitchen  and  dining-hall,"  provides  accommodation  for 
from  sixty  to  seventy  students,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
resident  warden. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 
The  demand  for  graduate  rooms  is  very  great,  and  since  every 
room  unnecessarily  reserved  may  prevent  some  other  student 
from  entering  the  college,  a  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  is  required 
in  order  that  the  application  may  be  registered.  In  case  the 
applicant  enters  the  College  in  the  year  for  which  the  room  is 
reserved,  the  amount  of  the  deposit  is  deducted  from  the  first 
College  bill.  If  she  changes  the  date  of  her  application  or  files 
formal  notice  of  withdrawal  at  the  Secretary's  office  before 
July  fifteenth  of  the  year  for  which  the  application  is  made,  the 
deposit  will  be  refunded.  If,  for  any  reason  whatever,  the 
change  or  withdrawal  be  made  later  than  July  fifteenth,  the 
deposit  will  be  forfeited  to  the  College.  Students  making 
application  for  a  room  for  the  second  semester  forfeit  the  deposit 
if  they  do  not  file  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  at  the  Secretary's 
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office  before  December  first  of  the  academic  year  for  which  the 
room  is  reserved.  In  order  to  make  application  for  a  room  it  is 
necessary  to  sign  a  room-contract,  which  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion, and  return  it  with  the  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  to  the  Secretary 
and  Registrar  of  the  College.  A  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  must 
also  be  made  by  each  student  in  residence  in  order  to  insure  the 
tenure  of  her  room  for  the  following  academic  year.  This  sum 
will  be  forfeited  if  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  not  filed  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  on  or  before  May  first  of 
the  current  year. 

Every  applicant  giving  up  later  than  the  first  of  September  the 
room  or  suite  of  rooms  assigned  to  her  for  the  ensuing  academic 
year  is  responsible  for  the  rent  thereof  for  the  whole  year. 
Every  applicant  for  a  room  for  the  second  semester  is  responsible 
for  the  rent  of  the  room  or  suite  of  rooms  assigned  to  her  for 
this  semester,  unless  she  gives  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  to  the 
Secretary  and  Registrar  before  the  first  of  January.  The  charges 
for  room-rent  are  not  subject  to  remission  or  deduction  under 
any  circumstances,  or  in  case  of  withdrawal  for  any  cause  what- 
ever, even  though  during  the  currency  of  a  semester,  term,  or 
year  paid  for  in  advance  the  student  shall  be  dismissed.  The 
applicant  is  not  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  rooms  thus  left  vacant, 
this  right  being  reserved  exclusively  by  the  College. 

Any  student  who  changes  her  room  is  required  to  pay  an  extra  fee  of  fifteen  dollars. 

Students  are  expected  to  provide  their  own  rugs,  curtains  and  towels,  but  in  every  other 
respect  the  rooms  are  completely  furnished.  Electric  reading  lamps,  table  napkins,  sheets, 
etc.,  are  provided  by  the  College.  No  part  whatever  need  be  taken  by  the  students  in  the 
care  of  their  own  rooms. 

There  are  open  fire-places  in  nearly  all  the  studies  and  in  many  single  rooms,  but  the 
rooms  are  sufficiently  heated  by  steam.  The  air  in  each  room  is  changed  every  ten  minutes, 
and  the  temperature  is  regulated  by  a  thermostat  in  each  room.  The  students'  personal 
washing  may  be  done  by  any  laundry  recommended  by  the  college  for  one  dollar  a  dozen, 
or  about  $16  a  half-year  for  one  dozen  pieces  a  week. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  graduate  students  that  wish  to  remain  at  the  College 
during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations  at  $15.50  a  week.  At  Christmas  the  College 
halls  are  closed,  but  accommodation  is  provided  on  or  near  the  College  campus.  At  Easter 
graduate  students  may  occupy  their  own  rooms  in  the  halls  of  residence  at  the  above 
rate.  Graduate  students  remaining  during  the  vacations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bryn 
Mawr  are  required  to  take  advantage  of  these  arrangements  aod  will  be  charged  at  the 
above  rates  for  the  period  of  the  vacation  unless  they  inform  the  Secretary  and  Registrar 
of  the  College  in  advance  of  their  intention  to  spend  the  vacation  elsewhere,  and  register 
their  addresses  in  the  College  office. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Health 
Committee  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
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the  Director  of  Physical  Training,  the  Senior  Warden,  and  the 
physicians  of  the  college. 

The  Assistant  Resident  Physician  of  the  college  is  in  her  ofl&ce 
in  the  college  infirmary  during  the  hours  from  eight  to  eight- 
thirty  and  four  to  five-thirty  every  day,  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  may  be  consulted  by  the  students  without  charge. 

All  entering  resident  graduate  students  are  required  to  have 
a  medical,  physical  and  ocuHst's  examination  and  to  follow  the 
health  directions  of  the  physicians  of  the  college  which  will  be 
given  them  after  the  examination;  those  who  are  reported  by 
the  physicians  of  the  college  as  suffering  from  uncorrected 
eye  trouble  will  be  expected  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
correct  it. 

Every  student  entering  the  college  will  be  vaccinated  unless 
she  can  furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  she  has  been  .success- 
fully vaccinated  not  more  than  two  years  previously. 

All  resident  graduate  students  are  required  to  register  regular 
exercise. 

The  conduct  of  the  students  in  all  matters  not  purely  aca- 
demic, or  affecting  the  management  of  the  halls  of  residence,  or 
the  student  body  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Students' 
Association  for  Self-Government,  which  was  organized  in  1892. 
All  persons  studying  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  whether  graduates 
or  undergraduates,  are  members  of  this  association. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  and  to 
cancel  the  fellowships  or  scholarships  held  by  students  whose 
conduct  or  academic  standing  renders  them  undesirable  mem- 
bers of  the  College  community,  and  in  such  cases  the  fees  due 
or  which  may  have  been  paid  in  advance  to  the  College  will 
not  be  refunded  or  remitted  in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  1893  the  Bryn  Mawr  Graduate  Association  was  organized 
by  the  graduate  students  then  in  residence,  its  object  being  to 
further  the  social  hfe  of  the  graduate  students.  A  room  in 
Denbigh  Hall  is  set  apart  by  the  College  to  be  used  as  a  club- 
room.  Informal  meetings  are  frequently  held  in  this  room, 
and  several  times  during  the  year  the  Association  invites  the 
Faculty  and  friends  of  the  College  to  larger  social  gatherings, 
which  are  addressed  by  well-known  speakers. 
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Summary  of  Expenses  of  Graduate  Students. 

Tuition  for  the  semester,  payable  on  registration: 

For  one  hour*  a  week  of  lectures S   18.00 

For  two  hours  a  week  of  lectures $  36.00 

For  three  hours  a  week  of  lectures $  48.00 

For  four  or  five  hours  a  week  of  lectures $  65.00 

For  six  or  more  hours  a  week  of  lectures $100. 00 

Room-rent  for  the  academic  year,  payable  on  registration $100.00 

Board  for  the  semester  payable  on  registration $200.00 

Total  expenses  for  the  academic  year: 

Tuition  fee,  for  six  or  more  hours  a  week  of  lectures $200.00 

Room-rent $100.00 

Board $400.00 

Infirmary  fee $   10.00 

♦Total  for  tuition,  residence,  and  infirmary  care  for  the  academic  year.  .  .    $710.00 
Laboratory  fees  for  the  academic  year $12  to  $43 

Students  whose  fees  are  not  paid  before  November  first  in 
the  first  semester  and  before  March  first  in  the  second  semester 
are  not  permitted  to  continue  in  residence  or  in  attendance 
on  their  classes. 

The  Students'  Lo.4n  Fund  of  Bbtn  M.a.wr  College  was  founded  by  the  Class  of 
1890  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  contributions,  however  small,  from  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  aiding  students  to  obtain  an  education.  The  money  thus  contributed  is  distributed 
in  the  form  of  partial  aid,  and  as  a  loan.  It  is  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  assistance  of  those 
students  only  who  have  attended  courses  in  the  College  for  at  least  one  year.  The  Fund  is 
managed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  College  and  representatives  of 
the  Alumnse  Association  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  committee  reports  yearly  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  to  the  Alumnae  Association.  The  committee  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  President  M.  Carey  Thomas;  Professor  Lucy  Martin  DonneUy,  Chairman, 
Bryn  Mawr  College;  Miss  Doris  Earle,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.;  Miss  Katharine  Leonard 
Howell,  3307  Hamilton  Street,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Anne  Hampton  Todd,  2115  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Emma  Osborn  Thompson,  506  South  Forty-eighth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  committee.  Applications 
for  loans  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  committee,  and  all  applications  for  any 
given  year  should  be  made  before  May  1st  of  the  preceding  academic  year. 

Libraries. 

The  fact  that  the  College  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadel- 
phia enables  the  student  to  make  use  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
libraries  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  those  of  the  College  proper. 

The  College  library  has  been  collected  within  the  past  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  is  designed  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  library 
for  special  study.  There  are  at  present  on  its  shelves  about 
ninety  thousand  bound  volumes,  and  ten  thousand  disser- 
tations and  pamphlets,  the  collection  including  the  classical 

*  See  footnote,  page  38.  Graduate  students  are  also  charged  a  fee  of  $2.50  a  year 
for  the  support  of  the  athletic  grounds. 
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library'  of  the  late  Professor  Sauppe,  of  Gottingen,  which  was 

presented  to  the  College  in  189-4,  and  the  Semitic  Ubran,'  of  the 
late  Professor  Amiaud,  of  Paris,  acquired  in  1892.  A  more 
detailed  description  of  these  two  collections  maj'  be  found  on 
pages  54  and  76. 

The  sum  of  about  seven  thousand  dollars  is  expended  yearly 
for  books  under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  several  col- 
legiate departments,  and,  in  addition  to  many  gifts  of  books, 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  has  been  presented  to  the  library 
during  the  past  ten  years  for  expenditure  in  special  departments. 
Over  four  hundred  pubhcations  and  re^dews  in  the  English, 
Greek,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish  lan- 
guages, are  taken  by  the  HbrarA'.  as  follows: 


General  and  Miscellaneous  Periodicals. 


Abhandhmgen   der   Koniglichen   Bayeri- 
edien  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Munchen. 
*  Amherst  Graduates*  Quarterly. 

Asia. 

Athenseum. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Bookman. 

Bookman  (English). 

Bookseller. 
*Bryn  Mawr  Alumnse  Quarterly. 

Bulletin  of  Bibliography. 
'Bulletin  of  the  Xew  York  Public  Librarj-. 
♦Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 

II  Carroccio. 

Century. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Cumulative  Book  Index. 

Dearborn  Independent. 

Deutsche  Rimdschau. 

Dial 

Drama. 

Les  6crits  nouveaux. 

Edinburgh  Re\new. 

English  Review. 

La  Esfera. 

Fortnightly  Re^new. 

Forum. 

La  France. 

GSttingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine. 

Har\-ard  Graduates'  ^Magazine. 

L'DliiBtration. 

L'lUustrazione  Italiana. 


Independent. 

Inter-America . 

Jahresverzeichniss  der  an  den  deutschen 
Schulanstalten    erschienenen    Abhand- 
lungen. 
♦Japan  Society  Bulletin. 
♦Johns  Hopkins  University,  Circulars. 

Larousse  mensuel  illustre. 

Library  JoumaL 

Literarj'  Digest. 

Living  Age. 

JNIercure  de  France. 

Mercury. 

Mind  and  Body. 

Minerve  Fran^aise. 
♦Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Came^e  Library 
of  Pittsbxirgh. 

Munchener  allgemeine  Zeitung. 

Xachrichten  von  der  Koniglichen  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Wissenschaften,  Gottingen. 

Nation. 

Nation  (English). 

Neue  Rundschau. 

New  Republic. 

New  Statesman. 

New  York  Times  Index. 

Nineteenth  Centurv". 

North  American  Re^aew. 

Notes  and  Queries. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise. 

Nuevo  Mundo. 

Nuova  Antologia. 

Outlook. 
♦Pennsylvania  Library  Notes. 
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treussische  Jahrbucher. 

Public       Affairs       Information       Service 

Bulletin. 
Publishers'  Weekly. 

Punch.  * 

Quarterly  Review. 

Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature. 
Review  of  Reviews. 
Revue   Critique  d'Histoire  et,  de   Litt^r- 

ature. 
Revue  de  Paris. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
Revue  Internationale  de  la  Croix-rouge. 
Revue    Politique    et    Ijtteraire;      Revue 

Bleue. 
Saturday  Review. 
Scientia. 
Scribners  Magazine. 


Sewanec  Review. 

Sitzungsberiohte  der  Kijniglichen  Bayerl- 
schen  Akademie  der  Wi.ssenschaften. 

Sitzungsberiohte  der  Koniglichen  Preussi- 
schen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin. 

Spectator. 

Der  Tiirmer. 
*Univer3ity  of  California,  Publications. 
*Univer3ity  of  Colorado,  Studies. 
♦University  of  Missouri,  Studies. 
♦University  of  Nebraska,  Studies. 
♦University  of  Nevada,  Studies. 
♦University  of  Texas,  Studies. 
♦University  of  Washington,  Studies. 

Weekly  Review. 

Die  Woche. 

World's  Work. 


Newspapers. 


♦College  News,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Corriere  della  Sera. 
♦Home  News,  Bryn  Mawr. 

London  Times. 


New  York  Evening  Post. 
New  York  Times. 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
EI  Sol. 


Art  and  Ar 

American  Journal  of  Archseology. 

Archffiologike  Ephemeris. 

Art  and  Archseology. 

Art  Bulletin. 

Art  in  America. 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Castelana  a  Excur- 

siones. 
Boletin     de     la     Sociedad     Espanola     a 

Excursiones. 
British  School  at  Athens,  Annual. 
Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York. 
♦Bulletin  of  the  Rhode   Island   School   of 

Design. 
Bulletino     della     Commissione     archaeo- 

logica  comunale  de  Rome. 
Burlington  Magazine. 
Denkmaler  der  Malerei  des  Altertums. 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 
International  Studio. 
Jahrbuch  des  Deutschen  Archaologischen 

Instituts. 


chceology. 

Jahreshefte  des  Osterreichischen  ArchRo- 

logischen  Instituts  in  Wien. 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 
Journal         international         d'arch^ologie 

numismatique. 
Journal    of    the    American    Institute    of 

Architects. 
Mittheilungen  und  Nachrichten  des  Deut- 
schen Palastina  Vereins. 
Mittheilungen     des    Deutschen    Archseo- 

logischen   Instituts,   Athenische   Abtei- 

lung. 
Mittheilungen    des    Deutschen    Archaeo- 

logischen  Instituts,  Romische  Abteilung. 
Museum  Journal. 
♦Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin,  Boston. 
Notizie  degli  Scavi  di  Antichita. 
Revue  archSologique. 
Rivista  d'arte. 
Syria. 
Zeitschrift      des      Deutschen      PalSstina 

Vereins. 


Economics  and  Politics. 


♦Advocate  of  Peace. 
All  Opinions  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
♦American    Association    for    International 
ConciUation,  Publications. 


American  City. 
Atoerican  Economic  Review. 
♦American  Economist. 
American  Federationist. 
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American  Journal  of  International  Law. 
American  Municipalities. 
Araerican  Political  Science  Review. 
*The  Americas. 
Annalist. 
Annals    of    the    American    Academy    of 

Political  and  Social  Science. 
Bibliographie  der  Sozialwissensehaften. 
Bulletin  of  Puussian  Informatioo. 
Canadian  Municipal  Journal. 
Citizens  Business. 
City  Record,  Boston. 
Columbia  Law  Review. 
Columbia  Studies  in  History,  Economics 

and  Public  Law. 
*Congressional  Record. 
Economic  Journal. 
Good  Government. 
Great  Britain,   Quarterly  List  of  Official 

Publications. 
Guaranty  News. 

Handbuch  der  offentlichen  Rechte. 
Harvard  Law  Review. 
Jahrbiicher    fur    Xationalokonomie    und 

Statistik. 
Johns    Hopkins     University    Studies     in 

Historical  and  Political  Science. 


Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 

]Millards'  Review. 

Minnesota  Municipalities. 

Modem  City. 

Municipal  JoumaL  Baltimore. 

Municipal  Research. 

National  Municipal  Review. 

National  Tax  Association  Bulletin. 

PoUtical  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political 

Science. 
Proportional  Representation  Review. 
*Public  Works. 
Publications  of  the   .\merican  Economic 

Association. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 
Revue  bibliographique. 
Revue  general  de  Droit  international  pub- 

Uc. 
Searchlight  on  Congress. 
Short  Ballot  Bulletin. 
*Single  Tax  Review. 
Suffragist. 
Yale  Review. 
Zeitschrift    fur    Volkswirtsehaft,     Social- 

poUtik  u.  Verwaltung 


Hygiene    Association, 


*Advance. 

American  Child. 

American     Child 
Transactions. 

American  Flint. 

American  Industries.  * 

American  Journal  of  Public  Health. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

-\merican  Labor  Legislation  Review. 
*American  Pressman. 

American  Review  of  Tuberculosis. 
*Bakers'  Journal. 
*Bridgeman's  Magazine. 
*Broom-maker. 

Bulletin  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 

Bulletin    of    the    National    Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Society  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 
*Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Bulletin  of  the  Taylor  Society. 
*Carpenter. 

Charitj'  Organization  Review. 
*Cigarmakers'  Journal. 
*Conimercial  Telegraphers'  Journal. 

Community  Center. 


Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

Economic  World. 
♦Electrical  Worker. 
*Elevator  Constructor. 


Eugenics  Review. 

Factorj\ 

Filing. 
♦Forbes. 

♦Garment  Worker. 
♦Granite  Cutters'  Journal. 

Housing  Betterment. 

Industrial  Arts  Index. 

Industrial  Information  Service. 

Industrial  r^Ianagement. 

Industrial  News  Survey. 
♦Institution  Quarterly. 
♦International  Bookbinder. 
♦International  Musician. 
♦International  Steam  Engineer. 

Iron  Age. 

Journal  of  Criminal  Law. 

Journal  of  Delinquency. 

Journal  of  Heredity. 

Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 
♦Journal  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union. 

Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life. 
♦Journeyman  Barber. 
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Labor     Bulletin     of     the     Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Labor  Gazette. 
*(The)  Lather. 
*Law  and  Labor. 
*Leatherworkers'  Journal. 

Life  and  Labor. 
*Longshoremen. 
*Machinists'  Journal. 
*Metal  Polishers'  Journal. 
*Motorman  and  Conductor. 
*Mixer  and  Server. 

Nation's  Business. 

National     Conference     of     Social     Work 
Bulletin. 

100%,  The  Efficiency  Magazine. 
*Ohio  State  Institution  Journal. 

The  Organizer. 
♦Painter  and  Decorator. 
*Papermakers'  Journal. 
♦Patternmakers'  Journal. 
*Paving  Cutters'  Journal. 
♦Plasterer. 

Playground. 
♦Plumbers'  Journal. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 
♦Progressive  Labor  World. 

Publications  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association. 
♦Public  Plealth,  Michigan. 
♦Quarry  Workers'  Journal. 
♦Railway  Carmen's  Journal. 


♦Railway  Clerk. 

♦Retail  Clerks'  International  Advocate. 

Seaman's  Journal. 
♦Shoeworkers'  Journal. 

Social  Hygiene. 

Social  Hygiene  Bulletin. 

Social  Service  Review. 
♦Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Journal. 

Survey. 

System. 
♦Tailor. 
♦Teamsters',  Chauffeurs',    Stablemen  and 

Helpers'  Magazine. 
♦Textile  Worker. 
♦Tobacco  Workers'  Journal. 
♦Trade  Union  News. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Child  Hy- 
giene Association. 
♦Typographical  Journal. 
♦United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumb- 
ers' Journal. 
*U.  S.  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Publications. 
♦U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin. 
♦U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Publications.- 
♦U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Publications. 
♦University   of   Illinois,    Studies  in   Social 

Sciences. 
♦University  of  Minnesota,  Studies  in  Social 

Sciences. 
Women's  Industrial  News. 
Women's  Trade  Union  Review. 
♦Woodcarver. 


Education. 


tBerichte  der  Dalcroze  Schule. 

Education. 

Educational  Review. 

Educational  Times. 

Elementary  School  Journal. 

English  Journal. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Journal  of  Educational  Research. 

Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy. 
♦Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae. 

Lehrproben  und  Lehrgange. 

Manual  Training  Magazine. 

National  Education  Association,  Publica- 
tions. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion Yearbook. 

Normal  Instructor. 


Padagogische  Studien. 

Pedagogical  Seminary. 

Revue    International    de  I'Enseignement 
Sup^rieur. 

Revue  Universitaire. 

School  and  Society. 

School  Journal. 

School  Review. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Supplementary  Education  Monographs. 

Teachers'  College  Contributions  to  Educa- 
tion. 

Teachers'  College  Record. 
*U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin. 
♦University     of     California     Publications, 
Edu«;ation. 

Zeitschrif  t  fiir  padagogische  Psychologic. 

Zeitschrifi  fiir  Schulgesundheitspflege. 
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History 

American  Historical  Association,  Reports. 

American  Historical  Review. 
*Catholic  Historical  Review. 

English  Historical  Review. 

Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Re- 
ports. 

Historische  Vierteljahrschrift. 

Historische  Zeitschrift. 

History. 
*Illinoi8  State  Historical  Society  Journal. 

Jahresberichte  der  Geschichtswissenschaft. 


Klio,  Beitrage  zur  alten  Geschichte. 
New  York  Times  Current  History  of  the 

European  War. 
Revolution  franpaise. 
Revue  des  fitudes  NapoMoniennes. 
fRevue  des  Questions  historiques. 
Revue  historique. 
Round  Table. 

Royal  Historical  Society,  Transactions. 
Selden  Society,  Publications. 


Philology  and  Literature,  Classical. 


tBulletin   bibliographique   et   p6dagogique 

du  Mus6e  Beige. 
Classical  Journal. 
Classical  Philology. 
Classical  Quarterly. 
Classical  Review. 
Classical  Weekly. 

Commentationes  philologae  jenenses. 
"  Dissertationes  philologicee  halenses. 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology. 
Hermes. 
Jahresbericht   iiber   die    Fortschritte   der 

klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft. 
Journal  of  Roman  Studies. 
fLe    Mus6e  Beige,    Revue    de    Philologie 

classique. 


Mnemosyne. 

Philologische  Untersuchungen. 

Philologus. 

Quellen  und  Forschungen  zur  lateinischen 

Philologie. 
Revue  de  Philologie. 
Revue  des  fitudes  grecques. 
Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie. 
Rivista  di  Filologia. 
Sokrates. 

Studi  Italiani  di  Filologia  classica. 
fStudi  Storici  per  I'Antichita  classica. 
Wiener  Studien,  Zeitschrift  fiir  klassische 

Philologie. 
Wochenschrift  fur  klassische  Philologie. 


Philology  and  Literature,  General  and  Comparative. 


American  Journal  of  Philology. 

Berliner  philologische  Wochenschrift. 
tEranoB. 

Indogermanische  Forschungen. 

Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philol- 
ogy. 

Journal  of  Philology. 

Neue  Jahrbiicher  fur  das  klassische  Alter- 
tum,  Geschichte  und  deutsche  Literatur. 


Philological  Society,  London,  Publications. 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philological 

Association. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  osterreichischen  Gym- 

nasien. 
tZeitschrift     fiir     vergleichende     Bprach- 

forschung. 


Philology  and  Literature,  Modern. 

Acta  Germanica. 
Anglia. 

Anglistische  Forschungen. 
tAnnalee  Romantiques. 
Archiv    fiir    das    Studium    der    neueren 

Sprachen. 
Archivio  Glottologico  Italiano. 
Arkiv  for  Nordisk  Filologi. 
Beiblatt  zur  Anglia:    Mitteilimgen  iiber 

englische  Sprache  und  Litteratur. 
Beitrage   zur   Geschichte   der   deutschen 

Sprache  und  Literatur. 


BibUographical  Society  of  America,  Pub- 
lications. 

BibMographical  Society  of  London,  Trans- 
actions. 

Bonner  Studien  zur  englischen  Philologie. 

British  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies. 

Bulletin  hiapanique. 

Bulletino  deUa  Societa  Dantesca  Italiana. 

Chaucer  Society  Publications  (both  series). 

Deutsche  Literaturzeitung. 

Deutsche  Texte  des  Mittelalters. 

Dialect  Notes. 
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Early  English  Text  Society,  Publications 
(both  series). 

English  T.eaflet. 

Englische  Stiidien. 

Euphorion.  ' 

Forschungen     zur     neueren     literatiirge- 
schichte. 
tGerman  American  Annals. 
tGermanisch-romanische  Monatsschrift. 

Giomale  Storico  della  Letteratura  italiana. 

Goethe  Jahrbuch. 

Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  Publications. 

Hispania. 

Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft. 

Jahrbuch  des  Vereins  fiir  niederdeutsche 
Sprachforschung. 

Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Erscheinungen  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  germanischen  Philo- 
logie. 

Kieler  Studien  zur  englischen  Philologie. 

Korrespondenzblatt  des  Vereins  fiir  nieder- 
deutsche Sprachforschung. 
fKritischer   Jahresbericht   tiber   die   Fort- 
schritte  der  romanischen  Philologie. 

Literarische  Echo. 

Literarisches  Centralblatt. 

Literaturblatt  fiir  germanische  und  roman- 
ische  Philologie. 
fLe  Maltre  phon^tique 

Malone  Society,  Publications. 

Materialen  zur  Kunde  des  alteren  engli- 
schen Dramas. 

Modern  Language  Notes. 

Modern  Language  Review. 

Modern  Languages. 

Modern  Philology. 


Milnchener  Beitrage  zur  romanischen  und 

englischen  Philologie. 
Palaestra. 
Poet-lore. 

Praeger  deutsche  Studien. 
Publications    of    the    Modern    Language 

Association. 
Quellen  und  Forschungen  zur  Sprach-  und 

Kiilturgeschichte      der      germanischen 

Volker. 
Rassegna  Bibliografica. 
Revista  de  Filologia  Espafiola. 
Revue  Celtique. 

Revue  d'Histoire  LittSraire  de  la  France. 
tRevue  Germanique. 
Revue  Hispanique. 
Romania. 
Romanic  Review. 
Romanische  Forschungen. 
Schrif ten  der  Goethe  Gesellschaft. 
Scottish  Text  Society,  Publications. 
Soci6t6  des  Anciens  Textes  Frangais,  Pub- 
lications. 
Soci6t6    des   Textes    Frangais    Modernes, 

Publications. 
Studien  zur  englischen  Philologie. 
University   of   North   Carolina.      Studies 

in  Philology. 
Wiener  Beitrage  zur  englischen  Philologie. 
Yale  Studies  in  English. 
Zeitschrift  fur  den  deutschen  Unterricht. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsche  Philologie. 
Zeitschrift    fiir   deutsches   Altertum   und 

deutsche  Litteratur. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsche  Wortforschung. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  franzosische  Sprache  und 

Litteratur. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  romanische  Philologie. 


Philology  and  Literature,  Semitic. 


American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 

and  Literatures. 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Oriental  Research. 


fRecueil  de  Travaux  relatife  i  la  Philologie 
et  k  I'Archfiologie  4gyptiennes  et 
a'ssyriennes. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  agyptische  Sprache  und 
Altertumskunde. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Assjrriologie. 


Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

American  Journal  of  Psychology. 
fAnn^e  psychologique. 

Archiv  fiir  die  gesammte  Psychologie. 

Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Philosophie. 

Archiv  fiir  systematische  Philosophie. 

Archives  de  Psychologie. 
tArchives  of  Psychology. 


Behavior  Monographs. 
tBerichte  iiber  den   Kongress  fiir  experi- 
mentelle  Psychologie. 
British  Journal  of  Psychology. 
British    Journal    of    Psychology:     Mono- 
graph Supplements. 
tBulletin  de  I'lnstitut  Psychologique. 
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Fortschritte  der  Psychologie. 

Hibbert  Journal. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics. 
fJournal  de  Psychologie. 

Journal  fiir  Psychologie  und  Neurologie. 

Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology. 
tJournal  of  Animal  Beha^-iour. 

Journal  of  Applied  Psychology. 
tJournal  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

Journal  of  Philosophy. 

Mind. 

Monist. 

Philosophical  Re\'iew. 

Proceedings  of  the  AristoteUan  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research. 

Psychological  Bulletin. 

Psychological  Clinic. 

Psychological  Review. 


Psychological  Review;    Monograph  Sup- 
plements. 
Psychological  Review;    Psychological  In- 
dex. 
tPsychologische  Arbeiten. 
tPsychologische  Studien. 
Revue  de  M6taphysique. 
tRevue  de  Psychoth^rapie. 
Revue  phUosophique. 
Training  School  Bulletin,  Vineland. 
*University  of  Toronto  Studies,  Psychology 
Series. 
Vierteljahrschrift      fiir    ■wissensehaftliche 

Philosophic  u.  Soziologie. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  angewandte  Psychologie. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychologie  und   Physio- 
logic der  Sinnesorgane:    1.  Abt.,  Zeit- 
schrift fiir  Psychologie.     2.  Abt.,  Zeit* 
schrift  fiir  Sinnesphysiologie. 


American  Friend. 
Anglican  Theological  Re\'iew. 
i*Christian  Register. 
Expositor. 
Expository  Times. 
Har\ard  Theological  Re\-iew. 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
Journal  of  Religion. 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 
Pilgrim. 


Religion. 

*Publications     of    the     American     Jewish 
Historical  Society. 

Rehgious  Education. 

Re\aie  biblique. 
*Sptrit  of  Missions. 
*Union  Signal. 

*Woman'3  Missionary  Friend. 
*World  Outlook. 

World  Tomorrow. 


Science,  General. 


American  Journal  of  Science. 

Atti  della  Reale  Accademia  dcUc  Scienze 

di  Torino. 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science,  Reports. 
♦Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Science  Series. 
Comptes   Rendus   des   Stances   de   I'Aca- 
d^mie  des  Sciences. 
International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Lit- 
erature. 
*Kansas  University,  Science  Bulletin. 

Nature. 
*New  York  State  Museum  Bulletin. 
Philosophical  Magazine. 


Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  London. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 

Society. 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of 

Sciences. 
Proceedings    of    the    Royal    Society    of 

London. 
Science. 

Scientific  American. 
Scientific  American  Monthly. 
Scientific  Monthly. 

*U.  S.  National  Museum,  Publications. 
♦University  of  Missouri  Studies,   Science 

Series. 


Science,  Biology. 


American     Anthropological     Association, 

Memoirs. 
American  Anthropologist. 
American  Journal  of  Anatomy. 


American  Journal  of  Physiology. 
American  Naturalist. 
Anatomischer  Anzeiger. 
Archiv  fiir  Anatomie  und  Physiologie. 


*  Presented  by  the  PubUshers.  t  Suspended  publication. 
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Archiv  filr  die  gesammte  Physiologie. 
Archiv    fiir    Entwicklungsmeohanik    der 

Organismen. 
Archiv  fiir  mikroskopische  Anatomie. 
Bibliographia  physiologica. 
Biologisches  Centralblatt. 
Biometrika. 

Botanisches  Centralblatt. 
Centralblatt  fiir  Physiologie. 
Endocrinology. 

Eugenics  Laboratory  Memoirs. 
Genetics. 

♦Illinois  Biological  Monographs. 
Jahrbiicher  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Botanik. 
Journal  de  Physic>logie. 
Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry. 
Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine. 
Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology. 
Journal  of  General  Physiology. 
Journal  of  Genetics. 
Journal  of  Morphology. 
Journal  of  Physiology. 


Science,  Geology, 

Centralblatt  fiir  Mineralogie. 

Economic  Geology. 

Geographical  Journal. 

Geological  Magazine. 

Geologisches  Centralblatt. 
♦Georgia  Geological  Survey  Bulletin. 
♦Illinois  Geological  Survey  Bulletin. 

Journal  of  Geography. 

Journal  of  Geology. 

Meteorologische  Zeitschrift. 

Mineralogical  Magazine. 


Journal     of     the     Royal     Microscopical 
Society. 
♦Midland  Naturahst. 
Quarterly      Journal      of      MicroBcopical 

Science. 
Stazione   Zoologica   di   Napoli,    Pubblica- 
zioni. 
♦U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Publications. 
♦University     of     California     Publications, 

Physiology. 
♦University     of     California     Publications, 

Zoology. 
♦University    of    Pennsylvania,    Contribu- 
tions frona  the  Botanical  Laboratories. 
♦University    of    Pennsylvania,     Contribu- 
tions from  the  Zoological  Laboratories. 
♦University  of  Toronto  Studies,  Biological 

Series. 
♦University   of   Toronto    Studies,    Physio- 
logical Series. 
♦Wilson  Bulletin. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Zoologie. 
Zoologischer  Anzeiger. 

and  Geography. 

Mineralogische  und  petrographische  Mit" 

theilungen. 
National  Geographic  Magazine. 
Neues  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralogie,  Geologie 

und  Palseontologie. 
PhiladelphiaGeographical  Society  Bulletin. 
Quarterly     Journal     of     the     Geological 

Society. 
♦U.  S.  Monthly  Weather  Review. 
♦University  of  Toronto  Studies,  Geological 

Series. 


I 


Acta  Mathematica. 

American  Journal  of  Mathematics. 

Annalen  der  Chemie. 

Annalen  der  Physik. 

Annales  de  Chimie. 

Annales  de  Physique. 

Annales  scientifiques  de  I'Ecole  Normale 

SupSrieure. 
Annali  di  Matematica. 
Astrophysical  Journal. 
Beiblatter  zu  den  Annalen  der  Physik. 
Berichte  der  deutschen  chemischen  Gesell- 

schaft. 
Bibliotheca  Mathematica. 
BoUetino    di    Bibliografia    e    Storia    delle 

Scienze  Matematiche. 
Bulletin  de  la  Soci§t6  Chimique  de  France. 


Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Physics. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  Math^matique. 
Bulletin  des  Sciences  math^matiques. 
Bulletin   of  the   American   Mathematical 

Society. 
Cambridge  Tracts  in  Mathematics. 
Chemisches  Zentralblatt. 
Giornale  di  Mathematiche. 
Jahrbuch     fiber     die      Fortschritte     der 

Mathematik. 
Jahresbericht  der  deutschen  Mathematiker 

Vereinigung. 
Journal  de  Chimie  physique. 
Journal  de  MathSmatiques. 
Journal  de  Physique. 
Journal    fiir    die    reine    und    angewandte 

Mathematik. 
Journal  fiir  praktische  Chemie. 


*  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
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Journal  of  the  London  Chemical  Society. 

Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Kolloidzeitschrift . 

Mathematische  Annalen. 

Messenger  of  Mathematics. 

Monatshefte  ftir  Chemie. 

Physical  Re\'ie'sv. 

Physikalisr-he  Zeitschrift. 

Proceedings  of  the  London  ^lathematical 

Society. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics. 


Rendiconti    del    Circolo    Matematico    di 

Palermo. 
Science  Abstracts. 

Transactions    of    the    American    Mathe- 
matical Society. 
*U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Bulletin. 
Zeitschrift  fur  anorganische  Chemie. 
Zeitschrift  ftir  Elektrochemie. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Mathematik  und  Physik. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  phyeikalische  Chemie. 


The  library  is  open  daily  from  eight  a.  m.  to  ten  p.  m.  Books 
may  be  taken  out  by  the  students  unless  specially  reserved  for 
library  reference  use. 

There  are  in  Philadelphia  the  following  important  libraries 
which  are  available  for  students: 

The  Library  Corajpamj  of  Philadelphia,  which  contains  about 
275,000  volumes,  divided  between  the  Locust  Street  Building 
and  the  Ridgway  Branch.  Its  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets 
is  included  in  the  number  of  volumes  as  given  above.  The 
Librar}'  is  open  from  nine  a.  m.  to  five-thirty  p.  m.,  and  is  open 
to  students  for  consultation  freely  during  these  hours.  To 
take  books  from  the  building  a  deposit  must  be  made  or  sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  as  follows:  Twelve  dollars  for  one 
year,  six  dollars  for  six  months,  four  dollars  for  three  months. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  contains  about  215,000 
volumes.  Private  subscription,  $5.00  a  year  for  two  separate 
works  at  a  time. 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains 
about  81,000  volumes.  The  Council  of  the  Acadenw  has 
generously  conceded  the  use  of  its  hbrar}-  and  of  its  museum 
to  the  students  of  Brj-n  Mawr  College. 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  contains 
about  495,000  volumes  and  50,000  pamphlets.  The  custodians 
of  this  library  have  always  shown  great  courtesy  in  placing  rare 
volumes  at  the  disposal  of  the  College. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  which  contains  595,398 
volumes  and  349,115  pamphlets,  and  is  at  all  times  open  to 
the  students  for  consultation. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  Library,  which  contains 
over  67,000  volumes,  admission  by  card. 


■  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Library,  which  con- 
tains over  150,000  bound  volumes,  and  250,000  pamphlets,  is 
for  reference  only.  The  collection  of  manuscripts  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country  comprising  7,000  volumes.  Every  courtesy 
is  extended  to  members  of  the  College. 

Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  non-resident  lecturer  in  Comparative  Philology  and  Sanskrit. 

Graduate  Courses. 
The  following  graduate  courses  are  offered  in  each  year: 
Lectures  on  Comparative  Philology  and  Philological  Seminary. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Students  entering  this  course  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  German  and  French, 
A  short  preliminary  course  in  Sanskrit  is  also  of  great  aid  to  the  student.  The  lectures  on 
comparative  philology  treat  of  the  connection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  with  the 
related  languages  of  the  Indo-European  group,  first,  phonetically,  secondly,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  grammatical  forms,  and  lastly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  syntax.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  course  which  covers  what  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  field  of  the 
most  active  research  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  latest  theories  and  discoveries  in 
Aryan  phonetics,  and  is  expected  to  read  and  criticize  the  articles  appearing  from  time  to 
time  in  the  philological  journals,  and  to  prepare  reports  on  these  articles.  The  same  method 
is  pursued  during  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  forms;  and  in  the  third  part  of  the 
course  the  student  begins  the  study  of  comparative  syntax  by  a  close  comparison  of  the  use 
of  cases  and  verbal  forms  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Elementary  Sanskrit.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Whitney's  Grammar  is  used,  and  the  classical  selections  from  Lanman's  Reader  are  read. 
Lectures  are  given  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  Sanskrit. 

The  courses  in  Comparative  Philology  and  in  Elementary  Sanskrit  will  not,  as  a  rule, 

be  given  in  the  same  year. 

Second  Year  Sanskrit.  One  or  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  Vedic  selections  in  Lanman's  Reader  are  read,  with  some  additional  hymns  from  the 
Rigveda.  Selections  from  the  classical  literature  are  read  at  sight.  Exercises  in  etymology 
are  given  to  supplement  the  lectures  on  the  phonology. 

Advanced  Sanskrit.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Selected  texts  are  read:  the  Bhagarad-Gitd;  Kalidasa's  Qakuntald,  Acts  I  and  II,  with 
a  careful  study  of  the  Prakrit;  selected  hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda.  During  the  second 
•emester  the  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary,  with  use  of  the  native  commentaries. 

Greek. 

•  The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Henry  Nevill  Sanders,  Professor  of  Greek;  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave 
Wright,*  Professor  of  Greek;    Mr.  George  Cyril  Armstrong, 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1920-21.  The  courses  announced  by  Dr.  Wilmer 
Cave  Wright  for  the  year  1920-21  are  given  by  Mr.  George  Cyril  Armstrong. 
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Lecturer  in  Greek,  and  Miss  Abby  Kirk,  Reader  in  Elementary 
Greek. 

Exceptional  facilities  for  the  study  of  all  departments  of  clas- 
sical philology  are  offered  by  the  large  classical  library  owned 
by  the  College.  The  greater  part  of  this  library  is  formed  by 
the  well-known  collection  of  the  late  Professor  Hermann  Sauppe 
of  Gottingen,  which  was  acquired  in  1894.  This  has  been 
supplemented  by  purchases  made  by  the  college  library,  so  that 
the  classical  library  now  numbers  some  seven  thousand  volumes, 
including  complete  sets  of  most  of  the  important  journals,  and 
about  seven  thousand  dissertations  and  monographs. 

Graduate  Courses. 

The  graduate  seminaries  in  Greek  are  varied  from  year  to  year  in  two 
series,  Attic  Tragedy,  Orators,  and  Historians,  and  the  Homeric 
Question,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pursued 
by  a  student  for  consecutive  years.  Students  electing  Greek  as  a  major 
subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  offer  not  less  than  two 
seminaries  and  the  journal  club  for  two  years  and  if  Greek  be  also  elected 
as  the  associated  minor  the  candidate  must  offer  two  seminaries  and  one 
journal  club  for  three  years.  A  List  of  approved  associated  minors  and 
independent  minors  is  given  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 
The  post-major  courses  also  are  open  to  graduate  students.  A  large  part 
of  the  work  expected  of  graduate  students  consists  of  courses  of  reading 
pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  department,  and  reports  of  this  reading 
are  from  time  to  time  required  of  the  students.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  required.  The  course  in  Comparative  Philology 
is  recommended  to  graduate  students  of  Greek.  For  graduate  courses  in 
Classical  Archaeology,  which  may  be  offered  as  an  associated  or  independent 
minor  by  students  taking  Greek  as  a  major  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  see  page  110. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Dr.  Sanders  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary:  ' 

Greek  Seminary.  .  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  Attic  Tragedy  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  work  of  the  seminary 
in  textual  criticisna  is  devoted  to  Sophocles.  Members  of  the  seminary  report  on  assigned 
subjects  and  give  critical  summaries  of  current  classical  literature. 

In  1921-22  Greek  Orators  will  be  studied  in  the  seminary.  The  work  consists  of  the 
reading  of  large  portions  of  all  the  orators  and  the  critical  interpretation  of  a  selected 
part  of  each.  Lectures  are  given  on  legal  antiquities,  the  syntax,  and  the  style  of  the 
various  authors,  in  conjunction  with  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  the  Greek 
rhetoricians  are  studied.  The  later  rhetoricians  are  treated  and  their  criticism  of 
antiquity  investigated.     Students  are  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  the  Teubner 
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text  editions  of  Antiphon,  Andocidea,  Lyaias,  Isocrates,  Issbus,  ^schines,  Hypereide*, 
and  Demosthenes.     The  classical  library  is  well  equipped  with  works  on  the  orators. 

In  1922-23  Greek  historians  will  be  the  main  subject  of  the  seminary.  Thucydides  is 
studied  in  detail  and  reports  are  made  on  data  of  history  contained  in  Greek  literature 
in  general.  Lectures  are  given  by  the  instructor  on  subjects  connected  with  Greek  his- 
toriography, such  as  the  composition  of  Thucydides's  history,  the  syntax  and  style  of 
Thucydides,  the  history  of  early  prose,  Greek  historical  inscriptions. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Wright*  conducts  in  each  year  the  following 
graduate  seminary: 

Greek  Seminary.  Two  hours  a  week  throuohout  the  |/«ar. 

In  1920-21  Plato  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  work  is  mainly  literary  and 
critical.  Lectures  on  the  style,  philosophy,  and  chronology  of  the  dialogues  are  given  by 
the  instructor;  a  detailed  interpretation  of  a  portion  of  Plato,  and  reports  on  topics  set 
for  discussion  are  given  by  the  class.  The  students  are  expected  to  read  the  Republic, 
Theoetelus,  Parmenides,  and  Sophist  and  discuss  certain  problems  arising  from  these  dia- 
logues. The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  independent  work  by  familiarii- 
ing  the  students  with  the  achievements  of  scholarship  and  the  general  field  of  Platonic 
literature  up  to  the  present  day.  Every  member  of  the  seminary  should  pro^-ide  herself  in 
advance  with  a  complete  text  of  Plato.  The  Clarendon  Press  (Oxford)  edition  is 
recommended. 

In  1921-22  the  Homeric  Question  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary;  the  work  consists 
of  a  review  of  the  discussions  of  the  Homeric  poems  since  the  publication  of  Wolf's 
Prolegomena,  The  various  tests  that  have  been  applied  to  the  poems  by  archaeologists, 
linguists,  historians  of  myths,  and  assthetic  critics  are  taken  up  and  criticized  in  detail. 

In  1922-23  Aristophanes  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  aim  of  the  seminary 
is  to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  more  important  Aristophanic  literature  up  to 
the  present  day.  Portions  of  the  text  are  interpreted  by  the  class  and  reports  on  assigned 
topics,  literary,  historical,  and  archseological,  connected  with  the  plays  are  expected  from 
all  the  members.  All  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  read  in  the  course  of  the  year; 
lectures  are  given  by  the  instructor  on  the  metres  and  syntax  of  Aristophanes,  on  the 
dramatic  structure  of  the  plays  and  on  the  history  of  Attic  comedy.  Part  of  the  work 
consists  of  analyses  of  dissertations  on  Aristophanes  which  are  presented  by  members  of 
the  class.  Every  member  of  the  class  should  provide  herself  in  advance  with  a  complete 
text  of  Aristophanes.     The  Clarendon  Press  (Oxford)  edition  is  recommended. 

Dr.  Sanders  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Wright*  together  conduct  the 
Greek  journal  club: 

Greek  Journal  Club.  One  and  a  half  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  th«  year. 

The  advanced  students  and  the  instructors  meet  to  report  on  and  discuss  recent  articles 
and  books  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Greek  classics. 

Post-Major  Courses. 

Dr.  Sanders  offers  in  1920-21  the  following  post-major  courses, 
open  to  graduate  students : 

.^schylus,  Eumenides. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semMter. 
Sophocles,  Trachinioe.  •    One  hour  a  week  during  the  first  aemuttr. 

*  See  footnote,  page  53. 
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Greek  Rhetoricians  and  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

One  hour  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
BacchylldeS.  One  hour  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Euripides,  Bacchoe.  One  hour  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Dr.  Sanders  offers  in  1921-22  the  following  post-major  courses, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

-EschyluS,  Oresteia.  T'xo  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Fourth  Centur}'  Critics.  One  hour  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Pindar.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Sophocles,  Eledra  or  Euripides,  Electro. 

One  hour  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Dr.  Sanders  offers  in  1922-23  the  following  post-major  courses, 
open  to  graduate  students : 

Minor  Orations  of  the  Attic  Orators.      Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
Sophocles,   Oedipus  ColoneUS  One  hour  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

-Eschylus,  Agamemnon.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Greek  Prose  Composition  and  the  Evolution  of  Style. 

One  hour  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Dr.  "W.  C.  Wright*  offers  in  1920-21  the  following  post-major 
courses,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Theocritus.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

^Eschylus,  Septem  or  Lucian.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Wright  offers  in  1921-22  the  following  post-major 
courses,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Palatine  Anthology.  Two  hours  a  week  duriny  the  first  semester. 

Sophocles,  AjQX.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Wright  offers  in  1922-23  the  following  post-major 
courses,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Melic  Poets.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Plato,  Republic.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

*  See  footnote,  page  5.3. 
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Free  Elective  Courses. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Wright  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free 
elective  courses: 

History  of  Greek  Literature.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Greek  Religion  and  Greek  Myths.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
This  course  is  supplementary  to  Greek  and  English  literature  and  to  Oriental  and 
Classical  Archaeology  and  treats  of  the  development  of  Greek  religion,  the  attributes  of 
the  Olympian  Gods,  such  as  Zeus  and  Apollo,  their  ritual,  and  the  influence  on  literature 
of  Greek  myths.  In  1920-21  Mr.  Armstrong  gave  in  place  of  this  course  a  course  on 
Greek  Religion  and  Thought,  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Literary  Geography  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
This  course  traces  not  only  the  Uterary  legends  of  famous  sites  such  as  Athens,  Thebes, 
Troy  and  Constantinople,  but  also  their  political  history. 

Latin. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Leshe  Wheeler,*  Professor  of  Latin,  Dr.  Horace 
Wetherill  Wright,  Associate  in  Latin,  and  Dr.  Mary  Hamilton 
Swindler,  Associate  in  Latin  and  Archaeology. 

Graduate  Courses. 

The  graduate  work  in  Latin  is  conducted  according  to  the  seminary 
method,  and  is  intended  not  only  to  broaden  the  student's  knowledge,  but 
also  to  teach  methods  of  work.  The  graduate  courses  in  Latin  are  varied 
from  year  to  year  in  three  series,  Roman  Lyric  Poetry,  Elegy,  and  Comedy, 
and  Roman  Religion,  Latin  Epigraphy,  and  Roman  Epic  Poetry.  Stu- 
dents electing  Latin  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy must  offer  not  less  than  two  seminaries  and  the  journal  club  for 
two  years  and  if  Latin  be  also  elected  as  the  associated  minor  the  candi- 
date must  offer  two  seminaries  and  the  journal  club  for  three  years.  A 
list  of  approved  associated  and  independent  minors  is  given  in  the  Regu- 
lations of  the  Academic  Council.  It  is  desirable  that  all  students  who 
intend  to  do  advanced  work  in  Latin  should  have  some  knowledge  of  Greek. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  necessary. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Dr.  Wheeler  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Latin  Seminary.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  Roman  Elegy  as  represented  by  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  seminary.      In  addition  to  a  careful  study  of  selected  poems  an  effort  is  made 


*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.     The  courses  offered  by  Dr.  Wheeler 
in  this  year  will  be  given  by  a  substitute  whose  appointment  will  be  announced  later. 
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to  trace  the  history  of  elegy  among  the  Romans.  The  various  topics  connected  with  the 
subject  are  treated  in  detail  as  far  as  time  permits,  and  the  students  are  encouraged  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  best  literature  in  editions,  periodicals,  and  dissertations. 
The  texts  recommended  are  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  editions  of  Catullus  and  Tibul- 
lus,  edited  by  Ellis  and  Postgate,  and  the  Leipsic  (Teubner)  text  of  Propertius,  edited  by 
C.  Hosius,  1911.  The  best  commentaries  are  Kirby  Smith's  The  Elegies  of  Tibullus,  New 
York,  1913  (American  Book  Co.),  and  M.  Rothstein's  Die  Elegien  des  Sextus  Propertiui, 
Berlin,  1898  (Weidmann).     For  Catullus  see  Roman  Lyric. 

Inl921-22  *Latin  Comedy  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  All  the  plays  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  are  read  by  the  students;  single  plays  form  the  basis  of  special  work  on  the 
language,  text,  metres,  etc.  Students  should  provide  themselves  with  the  text  edition  of 
Plautus,  edited  by  Goetz  and  Schoell,  Leipsic,  Teubner,  1892-1904,  or  that  of  W.  M. 
Lindsay,  Oxford,  1903-04,  and  with  Dziatzko's  text  of  Terence,  Leipsic,  Tauchnitz,  1884. 
The  plays  of  Plautus,  annotated  by  Brix,  Leipsic,  Teubner,  1901-12,  and  by  Loreni, 
Berlin,  Weidmann,  1876-86,  and  the  plays  of  Terence,  annotated  by  Dziatzko  (revised  by 
Hauler),  1898  and  1913  (Teubner),  and  by  Spengel,  1879  and  1905  (Weidmann),  are  also 
recommended.  P.  Terenti  Afri  Commoedce,  edited  by  S.  G.  Ashmore,  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  1908,  is  a  convenient  commentary. 

In  1922-23  Roman  Lyric  in  the  Period  of  the  Republic  will  be  the  subject  of  the  semi- 
nary. After  a  rapid  survey  of  the  fragmentary  lyric  remains  of  the  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries of  Catullus,  the  poems  of  Catullus  himself  are  studied  in  detail.  Students 
should  have  Catulli  carmina  (Oxford  text,  1904),  edited  by  Robinson  Ellis,  and  either 
the  same  scholar's  Commentary  on  Catullus,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1889  (second  edition), 
or  G.  Friedrich's  Catulli  Veronensis  liber,  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1908  (Teubner). 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wright  conducts  in  each  year  the  following 
graduate  seminary: 

Latin  Seminary.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  work  of  the  seminary  during  the  first  semester  is  Latin  Epigraphy, 
The  major  portion  of  the  course  v,n\l  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum. 
The  questions  assigned  for  investigation  deal  mainly  with  Roman  political  institutions, 
public  and  private  life,  and  religion. 

In  the  second  semester  the  Topography  of  Rome  is  studied.  There  are  illustrated 
lectures,  and  the  students  are  required  to  present  frequent  reports  based  on  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  discoveries  affecting  indi^ddual  sites.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
sites  prominent  in  the  religious  history  of  the  city. 

In  1921-22  the  subject  of  the  seminary  will  be  Roman  Epic.  After  a  preliminary  study 
.  of  the  fragments  of  Naevius,  Ennius  and  other  epic  writers  of  Republican  Rome,  the 
remainder  of  the  j'ear  will  be  devoted  to  the  Aeneid.  There  will  be  lectures  and  the  stu- 
dents will  present  reports  bearing  on  Vergil's  Jouites  and  technique  and  the  text  of  the 
poems. 

In  1922-23  Roman  Religion  from  prehistoric  times  through  the  reign  of  Augustus  will 
be  studied.  After  introductory  lectures  with  assigned  reading,  which  survey  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  religious  life  and  thought,  the  students  will  be  required  to  present  frequent 
reports  on  individual  cults  and  priesthoods,  basing  their  work  on  the  original  sources  and 
the  investigations  of  leading  modern  scholars  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Wheeler,*  Dr.  H.  W.  Wright  and  Dr.  Swindler  together 
conduct  the  Latin  journal  club. 

Latin  Journal  Club.  One  and  a  half  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

The  advanced  students  and  the  instructors  meet  to  report  on  and  discuss  recent  articles 
and  books  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Latin  classics. 

*  See  footnote,  page  57. 
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Post-Major  Courses. 

Dr.  Wheeler  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the 
following  post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Roman  Elegy.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

An  effort  is  made  to  trace  historically  the  development  of  this  branch  of  poetry  among 
the  Romans.  Selections  from  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid  are  read.  The 
readings  are  supplemented  by  occasional  lectures.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
structure  and  reading  of  the  elegiac  distich  and  to  the  characteristics  of  Roman  poetic 
diction.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  papers  and  reports  on  assigned  topics  in 
each  semester. 

Dr.  Wheeler*  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the 
following  post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Roman.  Satire.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  subject  is  treated  historically  in  order  to  give  an  outline  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Satire.  The  class  reads  selections  from  Horace,  Persius,  Seneca,  Petronius,  and 
Juvenal,  together  with  some  of  the  fragments  of  Ennius,  Luciliua,  and  Varro.  The  read- 
ings are  supplemented  by  occasional  lectTires.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  papers 
and  reports  on  assigned  topics  in  each  semester.  , 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wright  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23 
the  following  post-major  courses,  open  to  graduate  students: 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Vergil.  Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

The  larger  part  of  the  Aeneid,  two  books  of  the  Georgics  and  some  of  the  minor  poems  are 
read  and  discussed. 

Latin  Prose  Composition.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Roman  Prose  of  the  Empire.  Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Selections  from  Velleius,  Seneca,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Apuleius,  and  Minu- 
cius  Felix  are  read. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wright  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24 
the  following  post-major  courses,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Lucretius  and  C&tullus.  j       _       Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Selections  from  the  De  Rerum  Natura  and  from  the  lyrics  of  Catullus  are  read. 
Latin  Prose  Composition.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Cicero  and  Cassar.  Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

An  effort  is  made  by  means  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  extensive  reading  to  gain  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literary  work  and  the  political  careers  of  Cicero  and  Csesar. 

Modern  Languages. 

Professors  and  instructors:  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Dr.  Fonger 
DeHaan,  Miss  Lucy  Martin  Donnelly,  Dr.  Carleton  Fairchild 
Brown   (elect),  Dr.  Regina  Katharine  Crandall,  Dr.  Eunice 

*  See  footnote,  page  57. 
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Morgan  Schenck,  Dr.  Samuel  Claggett  Chew.  Dr.  Howard 
James  Savage,  Mr.  Samuel  Arthur  King,  Dr.  Agnes  Rutherford 
RiddeU,  ]Miss  IMarcelle  Parde,  Dr.  Eduard  Prokosch,  Mr. 
Claude  GiUi,  Mr.  Joaquin  Ortega,  Dr.  Mary  Agnes  Quimby, 
Miss. Carolina  ]Marcial  Dorado,*  Miss  Mary  Sinclair  Crawford, 
Miss  Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  jMiss  Katharine  Forbes  Liddell, 
Miss  Amphilis  T.  Middlemore,  Miss  Edna  Eimer,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Georgiana  INIelvin. 

English. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Professor  of  EngKsh,  ]\Iiss  Lucy 
Martin  Donnelly,  Professor  of  Enghsh,  Dr.  Carleton  Faircliild 
Brown,  Professor  (elect)  of  Enghsh  Philology',  Dr.  Regina 
Katharine  CrandaU,  Professor  of  English  Composition,  Dr. 
Samuel  Claggett  Chew,t  Professor  of  English  Literature.  Dr. 
Howard  James  Savage,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Director  of  the  Work  in  Enghsh  Composition.  ]Mr.  Samuel 
Ai'thur  King,  Non-resident  Lecturer  in  English  Diction,  Dr. 
Eduard  Prokosch,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  and  Miss 
Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  jMiss  Katharine  Forbes  Liddell,  Miss 
Amphihs  T.  ]\Iiddlemore  and  ]Miss  Edna  Eimer.  Instructors  in 
English,  and  Miss  ]Margaret  Georgiana  ^Meh^in,  Reader  in 
English. 

Graduate  Coxirses. 

There  are  offered  each  j-ear  graduate  seminaries  and  courses  in  English 
literature  and  in  English  language,  and  these  seminaries  and  courses  are 
varied  so  as  to  enable  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
to  pursue  graduate  work  for  three  or  more  successive  years.  The  graduate 
instruction  in  Enghsh  literature  includes  the  direction  of  private  reading 
and  the  assignment  of  topics  for  investigation.  The  graduate  courses 
in  literature  presuppose  at  least  as  much  knowledge  as  is  obtained  in  the 
two  years'  course  of  undergraduate  lectures  on  Enghsh  hterature  and  in 
one  of  the  literature  courses  of  the  Enghsh  major;  and  the  graduate 
courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  presuppose  as  much  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon 
as  is  obtained  in  the  language  course  in  the  Enghsh  major.  AU  students 
offering  English  as  a  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  PhUosophj'-  must 
have  taken  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the  composition  in  the  required  Eng- 
hsh course. 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1920-21. 

t  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  announced  by  Dr.  Chew 
for  this  year  ■will  be  given  by  a  substitute  whose  appointment  will  be  announced  later. 
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Students  who  elect  English  literature  as  their  major  subject  in  theif 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  offer  English 
philology  as  the  associated  minor  and  those  who  offer  English  philology  as 
a  major  subject  must  offer  English  Mterature  as  the  associated  minor. 
In  the  major  together  with  the  associated  minor  the  student  must  offer 
two  seminaries  and  a  journal  club  for  three  years.  A  list  of  approved 
independent  minors  is  given  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Miss  Donnelly  conducts  in  alternate  years  the  following 
graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  English  Literature.  Two  hours  a  week  throuohout  thg  year. 

In  1920-21  Donne  and  Milton  are  the  subjects  of  the  seminary.  They  are  studied 
in  their  relation  to  such  contemporary  influences  as  Platonism  and  the  Church  and  Puri- 
tanism and  in  especial  to  the  sources  and  development  of  poetical  style  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  1922-23  Eighteenth  Century  Prose  will  be  the  subject  of  thef'seminary.  Swift,  Addi- 
son, and  Steele  will  be  studied.  Attention  will  be  given  to  their  relations  to  both  con- 
temporary politics  and  literature. 

In  1924-25  the  Romantic  Poets  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  Shelley  and  I3yron  and  to  the  phases  of  Romanticism  shown  in  their  work.  Their 
relations  to  their  contemporaries  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  are  discussed. 

Miss  Donnelly  offers  in  each  year  special  assignments  of 
reading  and  reports  for  foreign  students  who  have  come  intend- 
ing to  study  American  literature  and  to  prepare  for  examinations 
in  it  abroad. 

Dr.  Brown  conducts  in  1921-22  and  in  each  succeeding  year 
the  following  graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  Middle  English.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1921-22  the  Beginnings  of  English  Drama  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  After 
tracing  the  emergence  of  plays  in  the  vernacular  from  the  liturgical  drama,  the  evolution 
of  the  leading  English  mystery  cycles  is  studied.  In  considering  the  morality  plays 
their  connection  with  mediaeval  allegories,  debates,  and  didactic  treatises  is  specially 
examined.  The  lectures  given  by  the  instructor  are  designed  to  afford  a  general  survey 
of  the  drama  (both  religious  and  secular)  in  England  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Critical  reports  on  assigned  topics  are  required  from  the  students. 

In  1922-23  Middle  English  Romances  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  All  the 
romances  represented  in  Middle  English  are  read,  and  the  relation  of  these  English  versions 
to  their  Latin  and  Old  French  originals  are  discussed.  The  romance  cycles  are  taken  up 
in  the  following  order:  Troy  story,  Alexander  saga,  Arthurian  cycle,  romances  of  Germanic 
origin,  Charlemagne  cycle.  Special  investigations  of  problems  relating  to  the  romances 
are  undertaken  from  time  to  time  by  the  members  of  the  seminary. 

In  1923-24  the  seminary  will  study  The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman  and  the  works  of 
Chaucer.  Attention  is  devoted  not  so  much  to  the  critical  reading  of  the  texts  themselves 
as  to  the  examination  of  the  questions  of  authorship  and  chronology  which  have  recently 
been  raised.  These  poems  are  also  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  other  literature  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Special  subjects  for  individual  investigation  are  assigned  to  the 
members  of  the  seminary. 
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Dr.  Chew  conducts  in  each  j-ear  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Seminary  in  English  Literature.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  v»ar. 

In  1920-21  the  seminarj'  is  devoted  to  aspects  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama. 
In  1921-22*  the  subject  of  the  seminary  ■will  be  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Wordsworth 
and  the  novel  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

In  1922-23  various  aspects  of  the  literature  of  the  Victorian  era  will  be  studied. 

Dr.  Crandall  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminaries : 

Seminary  in  English  Composition.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  chief  business  of  the  seminary  is  the  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  students'  own 
writing.  Its  aim  is  to  make  familiar  and  apply  the  principles  and  standards  of  criticism 
that  have  developed  with  the  development  of  literature;  the  subject  of  study  in  each  year 
is  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  interests  of  the  students. 

In  1920-21  modern  fiction,  English,  French,  and  Russian,  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1921-22  the  seminary  will  study  the  manner  of  writers  of  biography  and  memoirs, 
among  others  Boswell,  Lord  Morley,  and  Henry  Adams. 

In  1922-23  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  historical  writing  and  includes  a  study  of  the 
manner  of  Gibbon,  J.  R.  Green,  Motley,  Parkman,  and  other  historians. 

Seminary  in  American  Literature  for  Foreign  Students. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  subject  of  the  seminary  is  the  history  of  American  literature,  more  especially  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  seminary  is  intended  primarily  for  foreign 
students  and  may  not  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Dr.  Brown  offers  in  1922-23  and  again  in  1924-25  the  follow- 
ing graduate  courses: 

Beowulf.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  begins  with  a  careful  textual  study  of  the  Beowulf.  After  discussing  the 
problems  of  editing,  a  general  sur\'ey  of  Beowulf  criticism  is  presented  including  theories 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  poem,  and  an  inquiry  into  its  historical  and  mythological 
elements.  In  this  connection  a  study  is  also  made  of  the  other  pieces  of  Anglo-Saxon 
heathen  poetry.  This  course  is  open  to  graduate  students  who  have  already  taken  the 
course  in  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  reading  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  or  its  equivalent. 

EngUsh  Historical  Grammar.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  the  development  of  the  English  Language  is  traced  from  the  earliest 
times.  After  an  outline  has  been  given  of  the  history  and  external  relations  of  English, 
the  change  and  decay  of  inflections,  the  use  of  prepositions  and  the  more  important  points 
in  historical  syntax  are  discussed.  The  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Middle  English.  The  students  examine  various  documents  of  the  different  periods  to 
discover  evidence  of  the  operation  of  linguistic  principles.  This  course  is  given  by 
Dr.  Prokosch  in  1920-21  combined  with  a  graduate  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  amounting  to 
four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Brown  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  follow- 
ing graduate  course: 

Cynewulf  and  Caedmon.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

*  See  footnote,  page  60. 
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Several  of  the  poems  traditionally  ascribed  to  these  authors  are  critically  studied.  Lec- 
tures are  given  with  a  view  to  furnishing  a  thorough  introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon  Christian 
poetry  and  the  literary  problems  connected  with  it.  This  course  is  open  to  graduate 
students  whq  have  already  taken  the  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  reading  of 
Anglo-Saxon  texts  or  its  equivalent. 

Dr.  Savage  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  course: 

Technical  and  Advanced  Criticism.        Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  temeater. 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  bibliography,  the  tabulating  of  critical  data, 
the  planning  and  writing  of  papers,  reports,  and  dissertations,  critical  usage,  and  other  mat- 
ters.    Materials  collected  for  other  courses  in  research  are  available  for  use  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Brown,  Miss  Donnelly,  Dr.  Chew,*  Dr.  Crandall,  Dr. 
Savage,  and  Dr.  Prokosch  together  conduct  the  English  journal 
club. 

English  Journal  Club.  One  and  a  half  hours  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

The  advanced  students  and  the  instructors  meet  to  report  on  and  discuss  recent  reviews 
and  critical  articles. 

The  following  advanced  undergraduate  courses  may  be 
attended  by  graduate  students: 

Miss  Donnelly  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the 
following  course: 

English  Romantic  Poets.  Fim  hours  a  'week  during  the  second  temeater. 

The  poets  studied  in  this  course  are  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley  in  the  first 

semester  and  in  the  second,  Byron,  and  Keats.     Their  works  are  discussed  in  class  in 

connection  with  questions  of  poetics  and  literary  theory  and  reports  are  required  from 

students  attending  the  course. 

Dr.  Chew*  offers  in  each  year  the  following  courses: 
■     English  Critics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  aemaater. 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Huxley,  Arnold,  Pater  and  Morley,  and,  if  time  allows,  two  or  three 
other  writers,  are  studied  with  regard  to  their  theories  of  criticism  and  their  influence  upon 
the  thought  of  their  time.     A  report  is  required  from  each  student  attending  this  course. 

The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
A  large  number  of  plays  by  the  dramatists  from  Lyly  and  Marlowe  to  Ford  and  Shirley 
are  read.     The  lectures  deal  in  part  with  aspects  of  contemporary  life  as  reflected  in  the 
drama.     A  report  is  required  from  each  student  attending  this  course. 

Dr.  Chew  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the  follow- 
ing course: 

EngUsh  Poetry,   1850—1914.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

A  rapid  review  of  the  progress  of  poetry  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
followed  by  more  detailed  study  of  the  poets  of  the  later  period. 

*  See  footnote,  page  60. 
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Dr.  Chew*  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  follow- 
ing course: 

English  Literature  from  Dryden  to  Johnson. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
The  poets  from  Butler  to  Thomson;   the  philosophers  from  Hobbes  to  Hume;   the  novel 
from  Defoe  to  Fielding;   the  beginning  of  English  historical  writing;    and  the  essayists  are 
the  chief  subjects  studied  in  this  course. 

Dr.  Brown  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  follow- 
ing courses: 

Middle  English  Romances.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Selected  romances  in  Middle  English  are  read  by  the  members  of  the  class.     The  lectures 

deal  with  the  development  of  Romance  literature  in  Europe  with  special  reference  to  the 

romances  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  and  the  discussion  includes  a  review  of  the  development 

of  medieeval  themes  in  later  periods. 

Middle  English  Poetry,  Chaucer.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
The  course  begins  with  an  outline  of  Middle  English  grammar  sufficient  to  enable  the 
students  to  read  ordinary  texts  intelligently.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  development  of 
the  language  and  literature  during  this  period.  In  the  course  on  Chaucer  the  best  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  are  studied,  also  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  The  House  of  Fame,  and 
portions  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  The  lectuies  discuss  Chaucer's  sources  and  literary  art, 
and  his  relation  to  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  literature  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Brown  offers  in  1922-23  and  again  in  1924-25  the  fol- 
lowing courses: 

Anglo-Saxon  Prose  and  Beowulf.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

The  first  half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  an  outline  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  as  pre- 
sented in  Siever's  Old  English  Grammar  (Cook's  translation)  and  to  the  reading  of  the 
prose  selections  in  Bright 's  A7iglo-Saxon  Reader.  After  reading  one  or  two  of  the  shorter 
Anglo-Saxon  poems,  the  Beowulf  is  taken  up  (Wyatt  and  Chambers'  text)  and  the  first 
two-thirds  of  the  poem  is  read  with  the  class. 

Shakespeare.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  a  number  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  selected  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  his  earlier  and  later  work.  The  plays  usually  chosen  are:  King  Lear,  Henry  IV , 
Part  I,  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  The  Tempeat.  Some  of  the  more  geneial  problems 
connected  with  these  plays  are  discussed  in  introductory  lectures  and  various  topics  are 
taken  up,  such  as  the  principles  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  use  of  allegory  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Shakesperian  ciiticism. 

Dr.  Crandall  offers  in  each  year  the  following  elective  course : 

Argumentation.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  writing  of  arguments,  the  study  of  the  form  with  reference  to  other  types  of  writ- 
ing, and  other  problems  connected  with  argumentation,  formal  and  informal,  make  up 
the  work  of  the  course.     If  possible,  some  attention  will  be  paid  to  oral  composition. 

Dr.  Crandall  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the  fol- 
lowing elective  courses: 

The  Short  Story.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

*  See  footnote,  page  60. 
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The  course  deals  with  various  forms  of  narrative,  more  especially  the  short  story,  and 
includes  a  study  of  the  work  of  representative  authors,  both  English  and  French. 

Versification.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  is  not  historical  but  theoretical  and  practical.  Students  are  required  to 
write  short  exercises  in  verse  every  week. 

Dr.  Crandall  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  fol- 
lowing elective  courses: 

Daily  Themes.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Short  papers  on  subjects   chosen  by  the  students  themselves  are  required  from  each 

student  and  discussed  in  the  class. 

Criticism.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  criticism  and  the  writing  of  critical 
expositions,  the  essay,  and  kindred  forms. 

Dr.   Savage  offers  in   1921-22   and   again  in   1923-24   the 
following  course: 

The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  Vwo  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  oriii  assure  the  instructor  that  they  can 
pursue  the  work  TOth  profit.  It  deals  with  the  theory  of  the  drama,  the  building  of 
scenarios,  adaptation,  and  the  writing  of  original  longer  and  shorter  plays;  and  with  the 
observation  of  dramatic  technique  in  plays  read  and  seen. 

Dr.  Savage  offers  in  1920-21  the  following  course: 

Enghsh  Fiction  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuiry. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
A  study  of  the  principal  types  of  English  prose  fiction  during  the  last  century,  the  short 
story  and  the  novel,  with  attention  to  their  origins,  development,  and  technique. 

Dr.   Savage  offers  in   1921-22   and   again  in   1923-24   the 
following  course: 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Composition. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
This  course  is  intended  for  graduate  students  and  for  undergraduates  who  expect  to 
teach  English;  its  aim  is  to  present  some  of  the  problems  of  collegiate  instruction  in  com- 
position: the  planning  and  supervision  of  courses,  reports  on  departments  in  various  col- 
leges, and  allied  problems.  Practice  in  writing  is  gained  through  reports  of  varying 
character  and  length. 

Mr.  King  offers  in  each  year  the  following  course  in  English 
Diction  for  graduate  students : 

General  Course  in  Articulation  and  Voice  Production. 

One  half  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  train  speakers  in  accurate  and  distinct  articulation  and  to 

eliminate  the  faults  of  bad  production.      Speech  is  resolved  into  its  phonetic  elements 

which  are  made  the  basis  of  practical  exercises  so  arranged  as  to  be  progressive  in  their 

difiiculties. 

Mr.  King  offers  in  1920-21  and  agaui  in  1922-23  the  follow- 
ing free  elective  course  in  English  Diction : 
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General  Reading  of  Prose  Authors.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  attended  the  required  course  in 
Knglish  diction  or  who  have  done  equivalent  work. 

Mr.  King  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  following 
free  elective  course  in  English  Diction: 

Reading  of  Shakespeare.  One  how  a  week  throughout  the  year 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  taken  the  required  course  in  English 

diction.     A  special  study  is  made  of  the  principles  of  correct  delivery  of  blank  verse.     The 

needs  of  those  students  who  intend  to  teach  English  literature,  and  desire  to  read  Shakt- 

speare  to  their  pupils,  are  given  special  attention. 

Romance  Languages. 
French. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Eunice  Morgan  Schenck,  Associate  Professor  of  French; 
Mr.  Claude  Gilh,  Associate  Professor  of  Old  French;  Miss 
Marcelle  Parde,  Associate  in  French,  and  Miss  Mary  Sinclair 
Crawford,  Instructor  in  French. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Ten  hours  a  week  of  seminary  work  and  graduate  lectures  are  offered 
each  year  to  graduate  students  of  French,  accompanied  by  the  direction 
of  private  reading  and  original  research.  The  courses  covering  the  field 
of  Old  and  Modern  French  Language  and  Literature  are  arranged  to  form 
a  triennial  cycle.  The  work  of  each  year  centres  around  one  main  topic 
to  be  studied  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  French  literature  in  its  various 
relations  to  general  literature  and  civiHzation  of  the  period  concerned. 
Students  may  enter  a  seminary  in  any  year  and  pursue  it  during  three 
or  more  consecutive  years.  The  members  of  the  seminaries  report  on 
subjects  assigned  them  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Students  who  choose  French  hterature  as  their  major  subject  in  their 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  offer  French 
philology  as  the  associated  minor  and  students  who  offer  French  philology 
as  a  major  subject  must  offer  French  literature  as  the  associated  minor. 
A  list  of  approved  independent  minors  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations 
of  the  Academic  Council.  In  the  major  together  with  the  associated 
minor  the  student  must  offer  two  seminaries  and  a  journal  club  for  three 
years. 

Dr.  Schenck  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Seminary  in  Modern  French  Literature.     Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  Phases  of  Romanticism  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  as  illustrated  by  Hugo,  Gautier,  and  Flaubert.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  theory  of  L'art  pour  I'art. 
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In  1921-22  the  subject  of  the  seminary  will  be  Romanticism  and  Realism.  The  origins 
of  romanticism  are  examined  in  the  rise  of  "le  coxmiipolitinwe  /itterairf,"  irj  eiKhteeiifh 
century  French  literature  and  especially  in  the  works  of  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Stael. 

A  parallel  study  of  the  theories  underlying  literary  and  historical  realism  is  made  in  con- 
nection with  Taine,  Renan,  Zola,  and  Maupassant. 

In  1922-23  the  subject  of  the  seminary  will  be  Nineteenth  Century  Drama.  After  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  theatre  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  drama  of 
Hugo,  Dumas  pdre,  Vigny,  and  Musset,  and  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  on 
French  romantic  drama.  The  rise  and  development  of  realistic  comedy  are  studied  and 
the  course  closes  with  an  examination  of  Post-Realism  and  Symbolism  in  contemporary 
French  drama. 

Mr.  Gilli  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Seminary  in  Mediaeval  French  Literature. 

Two  hotirs  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  expected  of  graduate  students  in  the  seminary  in  Mediaeval  French  Litera- 
ture consists  of  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  texts,  a  review  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  leading  specialists  on  each  subject  and  a  critical  discussion  of  the  work  in  question. 
The  reports  are  intended  to  train  graduate  students  in  literary  research.  Students  are 
expected  to  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Old  French  and  it  is  recommended  that  the 
course  in  Advanced  Old  French  philology  be  taken  together  with  this  seminary. 

In  1920-21  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  the  Matiere  de  Bretagne  ei  I'Epopee  Courtoi.se. 
The  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the  Lais  of  Marie  de  France.  The  poems  referring 
to  Tristan  and  the  Romans  of  Chretien  de  Troyes.  These  are  studied  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  their  origin  in  Celtic  countries  and  their  later  development  in  France. 

In  1921-22  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Chansons  de  Geste  and  their  influence 
in  other  European  countries  will  be  studied. 

In  1922-23  La  Fable  Esopique  and  the  Roman  de  Renard  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
seminary.  The  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  ^Esopic  fables  in  the  Middle  .Ages  and 
treats  in  detail  the  extent,  to  which  the  Roman  de  Renard  is  based  on  these  fables.  The 
Ysopet  of  Marie  de  France  and  the  best  "branches"  of  Renard  are  read. 

Mr.  Gilli  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  courses : 

Old  French  Philology.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Historical  Grammar  of  Old  French,  followed  by  Critical  Reading  of  Old  French  texts. 
This  course  is  equivalent  to  a  full  seminary  and  counts  as  such. 

Introduction  into  the  Study  of  Romance  Philology. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  study  of  Vulgar  Latin  and  its  evolution  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
A  critical  study  of  Inscriptions  and  Glossaries.  In  the  second  semester  a  comparative 
study  of  the  Phonology  of  Old  Provencal,  Old  Italian,  and  Old  Spanish  will  be  combined 
with  a  special  study  of  easy  Old  Provencal  texts.  It  is  recommended  that  the  course  be 
taken  together  with  advanced  Old  French  Philology  or  Mediaeval  French  Literature. 
Graduate  students  taking  the  graduate  language  courses  in  Italian  and  Spanish  who 
have  not  had  this  course  or  its  equivalent  are  strongly  advised  to  take  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  will  be  given  an  allowance  of  three  hours  in  the  work  required  to  make  these 
courses  equivalent  to  seminaries.  The  two  courses  will  together  be  equivalent  to  a  full 
seminary  and  will  count  as  such. 

Advanced  Old  French  Philology.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  already  taken  the  graduate 
course  in  Old  French  Philology  or  its  equivalent. 
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The  differeat  dialects  of  Old  French,  the  reconstitution  of  texts  from  the  MSS.,  and 
the  elements  of  Palseography  are  the  subjects  of  the  course.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
course  be  taken  together  with  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Romance  Philology.  The 
two  courses  will  together  be  equivalent  to  a  full  seminary  and  will  count  as  such. 

Advanced  Romance  Philology.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  already  taken  the  graduate 
course  in  the  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Romance  Philology  or  its  equivalent. 

The  compnrative  philology  of  the  various  Romance  languages  including  Roumanian  is 
studied  with  a  special  consideration  of  the  various  Italian  dialectical  forms. 

Mr.  Gilli  offers  in  each  year  one  of  the  following  graduate 
courses : 

Old  Provengal.  One  hour  a  iveek  throughout  the  year. 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  Old  Provencal  language  followed  by  a  study  of  Old  Provencal 
texts. 

Anglo-Normail.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  will  be  similar  and  supplementary  to  the  course  in  Old  Provengal. 

Miss  Parde  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  course : 

Modern  French  Literature.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  method  used  in  advanced  literary  instruction  in  France  and  known  as  the  "Explica- 
tions de  textes"  wiU  be  employed,  students  being  required  to  give  oral  lessons  and  to  write 
many  short  papers. 

In  1920-21  seventeenth  centurj'  authors  are  studied. 

In  1921-22  authors  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'  will  be  studied. 

In  1922-23  the  period  selected  will  be  the  sixteenth  century. 

Dr.  Schenck,  Mr.  Gilli,  Miss  Parde,  Miss  Crawford,  Dr. 
Riddell,  Dr.  DeHaan,  and  Mr.  Ortega  together  conduct  the 
journal  club  in  Romance  languages. 

Romance  Languages  Journal  Club. 

One  and  a  half  hours  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 
The  journal  club  is  intended  to  make  the  advanced  students  familiar  with  all  the  im- 
portant European  periodicals  and  with  new  books  dealing  with  Romance  Philology.  For 
each  session  of  the  club  an  important  article  chosen  from  some  one  of  the  various  periodioala 
is  assigned  to  a  student  for  review.  The  student  is  also  referred  to  previous  articles  or 
publications  treating  of  the  same  subject  as  that  of  the  review,  and  is  expected  to  present 
to  the  club  a  chronological  outline  of  the  history  and  stages  of  the  discussion  on  the  given 
point.  Thus  the  students  become  familiar  with  the  names  of  leading  Romance  scholars 
and  with  the  particular  lines  of  research  in  which  each  of  the  latter  excels.  At  the  same 
t  ime  such  reviews  prepare  the  way  for  seminarj'  work  and  original  investigations. 

Post-Majok  Courses. 

Dr.  Schenck  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the 
following  post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Modern  French  Drama.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  plays  of  the  Romantic  period,  and  traces  the 
development  of  French  drama  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 
The  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  class-room  discussion,  and  reports. 
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Dr.  Schenck  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in   1923-24  the 
following  post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 
The  Short  Story  (Nouvelle)  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
In  the  first  semester  the  nouvelles  of  the  romantic  period  are  studied  in  the  works  of 
Chateaubriand,  Nodier,  Vigny,  Musset,  Balzac,  M6rim6e,  and  Gautier.  The  lectures  of 
the  second  semester  treat  the  development  and  modification  of  realism  by  Flaubert,  Zola, 
Daudet,  Copp^e,  Loti,  Bourget,  France,  and  others,  while  a  careful  study  of  the  technique 
of  the  nouveUe  is  made  in  connection  with  Maupassant. 

Miss  Parde  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the  fol- 
lowing post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Evolution  of  French  Lyric  Poetry.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  ytar. 

The  origins  of  modern  French  lyric  poetry  aie  discussed  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
poets  of  the  'P16iade."  The  romantic  movement,  I'Ecole  du  Parnasse,  and  the  later 
nineteenth  century  poets  are  also  studied. 

Miss  Parde  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  fol- 
lowing post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 
The  Development  of  Social  Ideals  in  French  Literature. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  ytar. 
The  following  types  will  be  studied:  "Le  chevalier"  of  the  Middle  Ages  (La  Chanson 
de  Roland);  "I'escholier"  (Frangois  Villon);  "I'homme  de  la  Renaissance  (Montaigne, 
Rabelais);  "I'honnete  homme"  of  the  17th  century  (Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Pascal); 
"le  philosophe"  of  the  18th  century  (Voltaire,  Rousseau);  "le  romantique"  of  the  19th 
century  (Lamartine,  Musset);   " rintellectuel "  (Renan,  Anatole  France). 

Miss  Pard^  offers  in  1920-21  and  in  each  succeeding  year 
the  following  post-major  course  open  to  graduate  students: 

Masterpieces  of  French  Literature.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  conducted  according  to  the  method  of  the  '^Explication  de  iextes"  used 

in  the  French  Universities.      The  texts  chosen  represent  typical  phases  of  the  French 

genius,  and  vary  from  year  to  year  being  chosen  from  the  authors  read  in  the  two  hour 

course  offered  by  Miss  Pards  so  that  the  course  may  be  taken  in  two  consecutive  years. 

Mr.  Gilli  offers  in  1921-22  and  in  each  succeeding  year  the 
following  post-major  courses  open  to  graduate  students: 

Advanced  French  Composition.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Introduction  to  a  Study  of  Historical  French  Grammar. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
In  this  course  the  formation  and  development  of  French  grammar  will  be  studied  with 
special  emphasis  on  Modern  French. 

Free  Elective  Course. 

Dr.  Schenck  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free  elective 
course  open  to  graduate  students: 
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Modern  Tendencies  in  French  Literature. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

ContemporaiT.'  French  writers  are  studied  in  relation  to  their  predecessors  and  to  modern 
movements.  Lectures,  class  discussion  and  reports  are  in  English;  the  reading  in  con- 
nection ■with  the  course  is  in  French. 

Only  those  students  are  admitted  who  have  completed  the  course  in  General  English 
Literature  or  the  course  in  Major  French  Literature,  and  have  passed  the  general  language 
examination  in  French  the  autumn  preceding  their  registration  for  this  course.  In  special 
cases,  where  the  general  language  examination  has  not  been  taken,  the  student  must 
satisfy  the  instructor  that  her  knowledge  of  French  is  sufficient  for  the  couree. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  take  this  course  must  satisfy  the  instructor  that  their 
previous  literar:.-  training  is  equivalent  to  that  required  of  undergraduate  students,  and 
that  their  knowledge  of  French  is  sufficient. 

Italian. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  Dr.  Agnes 
Rutherford  Riddell.  Associate  in  Italian,  and  Dr.  Christine 
Sarauw,  Instructor  (elect)  in  Italian,  Spanish  and  German. 

Gr.^jdtate  Cotjeses. 

The  graduate  seminary  in  Italian  is  varied  from  year  to  year  in  order 
that  it  maj-  be  pursued  by  a  student  for  consecutive  years.  Students 
electing  Italian  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
are  required  to  offer  French  Philologj"  as  an  associated  minor.  For  the 
list  of  approved  independent  minors  see  the  Ptegulations  of  the  Academic 
Council. 

Dr.  Riddell  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  sem- 
inar\' : 

Seminary  in  Italian  Literature.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  subject  of  the  seminary-  is  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story.  The 
popular  tale,  the  novella,  and  other  manifestations  of  the  storj'  form  are  studied.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  modem  short  story. 

In  1921-22  the  subject  of  the  seminary  will  be  the  Epic,  with  special  study  of  Boiardo, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso. 

In  1922-23  the  subject  of  the  seminary  vrih  be  the  Development  of  the  Drama.  The  early 
drama,  the  commedia  dell'  arte,  the  drama  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  modern 
drama  are  studied. 

If  necessarj-.  modifications  wiU  be  made  in  the  work  of  the  seminarj-  to  meet  the  special 
requirements  of  students  presenting  themselves  for  it. 

Post-Ma.jor  Course. 

Dr.  Riddell  offers  in  each  year  the  following  post-major 
course  open  to  graduate  students : 

Modern  Italian  Drama.  Two  hours  a  week  throushout  the  year. 

The  course  traces  the  development  of  the  Italian  drama  from  the  time  of  Goldoni  to  the 
present  day.     Representative  dramas  will  be  read  and  discussed. 
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Spanish. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  Dr.  Fonger 
DeHaan,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Mr.  Joaquin  Ortega,  Lecturer  in 
Spanish,  Miss  Carohna  Marcial  Dorado,*  Instructor  in  Spanish, 
and  Dr.  Christine  Sarauw,  Instructor  (elect)  in  Itahan,  Spanish 
and  German. 

Graduate  Courses. 

The  graduate  seminary  in  Spanish  is  varied  from  year  to  year  in  order 
that  it  may  be  pursued  by  a  student  for  consecutive  years.  Students  elect- 
ing Spanish  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are 
required  to  offer  French  Philology  as  an  associated  minor.  For  the  list  of 
approved  independent  minors  see  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

Dr.  DeHaan  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Seminary  in  Spanish.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  Calderon  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1921-22  the  prose  works  of  Cervantes  will  be  studied. 

In  1922-23  some  typical  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

Dr.  DeHaan  offers  in  each  year,  if  his  time  permits,  the 
following  graduate  courses: 

Spanish  Philology.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Old  Spanish  Readings.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  following  graduate  seminary  is  offered  in  each  year: 

Seminary  in  Spanish  Literature.  Two  hows  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  historical  development  of  the  Spanish  novel,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  picaresque  novel  and  on  the  novels  of  Cervantes  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary  which 
is  conducted  by  Mr.  Ortega. 

In  1921-22  Spanish  literature  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  studied. 

In  1922-23  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century  will  be  the  period  dealt  with. 

Post-Major  Courses. 

Dr.  DeHaan  offers  in  each  year  the  following  post-major 
course  open  to  graduate  students: 

Advanced  Spanish.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

During  the  first  semester  Cervantes'  Novelas  Ejemplares  and  Don  Quijote  are  studied; 
during  the  second  semester  the  dramatical  and  poetical  works. 

♦Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1920-21.  JI^The  courses  announced  by  Miss 
Dorado  are  given  in  the  year  1920-21  by  Mr.  Joaquin  Ortega. 
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Mr.  Ortega  offers  in  1920-21  the  follo-wdng  post-major  course 
open  to  graduate  students : 

Spanish  Drama.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Selected  plays  are  read  ■with  the  object  of  tracing  the  development  of  the  Spanish 
Theatre  from  !Moratin  to  such  representatives  of  contemporary  tendencies  as  Benavente, 
the  Quintero  brothers,  Martinez  Sierra,  Marquina,  and  others.  The  translation  of  dra- 
matic passages  from  English  into  Spanish  is  prescribed  in  order  to  train  the  students  in 
the  mastery  of  Spanish  dialogue.  The  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  class- 
room discussions,  and  reports.  This  course  was  given  by  Dr.  DeHaan  in  the  second 
semester. 

In  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  foUomng  post-major 
course  open  to  graduate  students  is  offered : 

The  Spanish  Short  Story.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  Spamsh  Short  Story  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  and  traces  its  origin  back  to  the  writers  of  the  Golden  Age.  A 
special  study  is  made  of  the  modem  tendencies  represented  by  Pardo  Bazan,  Blasco 
Ibanez  and  Jose  Francos.  The  coutv;  includes  also  a  brief  survey  of  the  leading  short 
story  writers  of  Latin-America. 

In  1922-23  the  following  post -major  course  open  to  graduate 
students  is  offered : 

Spanish  Lyric  Poetry.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

German. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Eduard  Prokosch,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Dr. 
Mary  Agnes  Quimby,  Instructor  in  German,  and  Dr.  Christine 
Sarauw,  Instructor  (elect)  in  Italian,  Spamsh  and  German. 

GRAcrATE  Courses. 

The  graduate  courses  offered  in  German  philology  may  be  found  under 
the  head  of  General  Germanic  Philologj'. 

Graduate  work  in  the  history'  of  modem  German  literature  is  conducted 
according  to  the  seminar}-  method.  The  courses  are  so  varied  that  they 
may  be  followed  by  graduate  students  throughout  three  successive  years 
and  cover  the  work  required  of  students  who  offer  German  literature  as  a 
major  or  a  minor  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Students  who 
elect  German  literature  as  their  major  subject  in  the  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  offer  Germanic  philology  as  an  asso- 
ciated minor  and  students  who  offer  Germanic  philology  as  a  major  sub- 
ject must  offer  German  Uterature  as  an  associated  minor.  In  the  major 
together  with  the  associated  minor  the  student  must  offer  two  seminaries 
and  a  journal  club  for  three  years.  A  hst  of  approved  independent  minors 
is  given  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 
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Dr.  Prokosch  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Seminary  in  German  Literature.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  students  will  become  familiar  in  the  seminary  with  the  methods 
of  scientific  literary  criticism  and  investigation. 

In  1920-21  the  Romanticism  of  early  modern  German  literature  is  studied  in  the 
seminary. 

In  1921-22  Goethe  will  be  the  subject  of  study  in  the  seminary. 

In  1922-23  topics  from  the  classical  period  of  German  literature  will  be  studied.  Alter- 
native subjects  of  study  will  be  Luther  and  the  Humanists  or  Nietzsche. 

Other  subjects  may  be  substituted  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  German  journal  club  is  conducted  in  each  year  by  the 
instructors  in  the  department. 

German  Journal  Club.  Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

At  the  meetings  recent  books  and  articles  are  reviewed  and  the  results  of  special  investi- 
gations presented  for  discussion,  comment,  and  criticism. 

General  Germanic  Philology. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  com- 
parative Germanic  philology  offered  by  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
The  English  and  the  German  departments  together  have  pro- 
vided for  a  complete  course  in  Germanic  philology,  comprising 
both  the  study  of  the  individual  languages  (Gothic,  Norse, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Saxon,  Old  High  German,  Middle  High 
German,  Middle  Low  German,  etc.)  and  the  study  of  general 
comparative  philology. 

The  courses  in  introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic  philology, 
Gothic,  and  Middle  High  German  grammar,  are  designed  for 
students  in  their  first  year  of  graduate  study  in  Germanic 
languages,  and  the  remaining  courses  for  students  in  their 
second  or  third  year. 

Students  intending  to  elect  Germanic  philology  are  advised  to 
study  Greek  for  at  least  one  year  during  their  undergraduate 
course. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Dr.  Prokosch  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary. 

Seminary  in  Germanic  Philology.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminary  is  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  advanced  students  in  Germanic 
philology.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  independent  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The 
work  consists  mainly  of  the  discussion  of  special  topics  by  the  instructor  and  the  students. 
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Members  of  the  seminary  are  expected  to  study  the  literature  on  these  subjects,  and  to 
make  an  effort  to  contribute  some  additional  material,  or  an  independent  opinion  of 
their  own. 

In  1920-21  the  seminary  is  devoted  to  High  German  texts  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  material  is  taken  either  from  official  documents  of  this  period 
belonging  to  various  parts  of  Germany  or  from  the  works  of  writers  such  as  Murner,  Hans 
Sachs,  Luther,  and  others;  or  from  grammatical  works  of  this  period  in  Miiller's  Quellen- 
schriflen  und  Geschichte  des  deutschsprachlichen  Unterrichts,  John  Meier's  Neudrucke  dlterer 
deutscher  Grammatiken,  etc.  They  are  selected  to  illustrate  the  development  of  Modern 
High  German.     If  it  seems  advisable  Old  Saxon  texts  {Heliand  and  Genesis)  are  also  studied. 

In  1921-22  Old  High  German  texts  such  as  Mersehurger  Zauberspriiche,  Muspilli,  and 
Hildehrandslied  will  be  studied  in  the  first  semester.  The  many  problems  that  these  texts 
offer  and  the  various  attempts  to  solve  them  are  discussed.  In  the  second  semester  modern 
High  German  texts  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1922-2.3  the  subjects  of  the  seminary  will  be  taken  from  Middle  High  German  texts. 
Problems  in  text  criticism  as  well  as  literary  problems  connected  with  the  works  of  Middle 
High  German  poets  either  of  the  classical  period  or  of  the  periods  preceding  or  following 
it  will  be  discussed. 

The  order  of  these  seminary  subjects  may  be  changed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  students  in  any  particular  year. 

Dr.  Prokosch  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  courses 
with  the  understanding  that  only  a  limited  number  will  be 
given,  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  graduate  students: 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Germanic  Philology. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  aim  and  method  of  historical  and  comparative  grammar,  these 
lectures  deal  with  the  relation  of  Teutonic  to  the  cognate  Aryan  languages.  A  brief 
sketch  of  the  single  Aryan  languages  is  given,  followed  by  a  more  comprehensive  discussion 
of  the  Teutonic  languages  and  chiefly  of  the  West  Germanic  branch. 

Gothic.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Gothic  phonetics  and  inflection  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  com- 
parative Aryan  grammar;  on  the  other  hand  the  Gothic  forms  are  compared  with  those  of 
other  Teutonic  languages.  Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik  (8th  ed.,  Halle,  1912);  or  Streit- 
berg's  Gotisches  Elementarhuch  (3rd  ed.,  Heidelberg,  1910)  are  used  as  text-books. 

As  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  historical  and 
comparative  Teutonic  grammar,  every  graduate  student  of  Teutonic  grammar  is  advised 
to  take  this  course  as  early  as  possible.  Die  gotische  Bibel  (ed.  by  W.  Streitberg,  Heidel- 
berg, 1908)  is  used  by  the  more  advanced  students. 

Middle  High  German  Grammar  and  reading  of  Middle  High  German 

Texts.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  includes  a  brief  abstract  of  Middle  High  German  grammar  and  literature 
with  special  reference  to  the  difference  between  Middle  High  German  and  Modern  German, 
and  a  study  of  the  most  prominent  authors  in  Middle  High  German.  Selections  from  classi- 
cal Middle  High  German  poets  are  read,  and  also  selections  from  the  Nibelungenlied,  a 
brief  account  being  given  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  Nibelungenlied  and  its 
manuscripts. 

Students  of  Middle  High  German  should  be  provided  with  Paul's  Mittelhochd.  Grammatik 
(8th  ed.,  Halle,  1911),  or  Michels's  Mittelhochd.  Elementarbuch  (2nd  ed.,  Heidelberg,  1912). 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  that  make  Germanic  philology  a  minor  subject  in 
their  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  private  reading  includes  the  «vorks  of  the  authors  treated  in  the  course. 
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Middle  Low  German.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

A  sufficient  knowledge  of  Old  Saxon  is  presupposed  on  the  part  of  students  taking  this 

course.      The  Middle  Low  German  grammar  is  studied  and  representative  Middle  Low 

German  texts  are  read.      This  course  may  be  substituted  for  the  course  in  Middle  High 

German  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  students  in  any  particular  year. 

Old  Norse.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Students  entering  this  course  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  Gothic  and  with 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  High  German  grammar.  In  the  grammatical  part  of  the  course  the 
Noree  sounds  and  forms  are  studied  and  compared  with  those  of  the  Gothic  and  West- 
Germanic  dialects. 

In  the  first  year's  course  prose  texts  will  be  read;  in  the  second  year  the  Edda  will  bo 
studied  and  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  study  of  the  Edda  will  be  discussed. 

The  books  used  are  Heusler's  Altisldndiachea  Elementarhuch  (Heidelberg,  1913)  and 
some  of  the  Islendinga  sogur  (AUnordische  Saga-Bihliothek)  and  Hildebrand-Gering's 
(3rd  ed.,  Paderborn,  1913)  or  Neckel's  (Heidelberg,  1914)  Edda. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  study  of  Old  Norse.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  library  of  the  late  philologist,  Th.  "WisSn,  of  Lund,  was  acquired  by  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  and  hence  the  library  is  probably  as  well  supplied  as  any  other  college  library 
in  the  United  States  with  Old  Norse  texts,  and  works  on  Old  Norse  language  and  literature. 

Old  High  German.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  ths  year. 

This  course  includes  a  practical  study  of  Old  High  German  grammar,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  Old  High  German  sounds  and  forms  with  those  of  Gothic,  Middle  and  Modern 
High  German.  The  relations  with  other  cognate  languages  of  the  Teutonic  branch  as  well 
as  other  Aryan  languages  (chiefly  Latin)  are  also  discussed.  Selections  are  read  from  Old 
High  German  texts,  arranged  so  as  to  proceed  from  easy  to  more  difficult  pieces,  and  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  the  Old  High  German  dialects. 

Comparative  Germanic  Grammar.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  th«  year. 

The  study  of  comparative  Germanic  philology  is  recommended  to  those  students  only 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  single  old  Teutonic  languages,  and  have  studied  Gothic, 
Old  High  German,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norse.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to 
compare  the  various  old  Teutonic  languages  with  each  other  and  with  the  related  Aryan 
languages, — or  in  other  words  (1)  to  reconstruct  the  primitive  Teutonic  language;  (2) 
to  point  out  the  characteristic  features  of  primitive  Teutonic  in  distinction  from  primitive 
Aryan ;  (3)  to  carry  down  the  history  of  early  Teutonic  from  the  period  of  unity  into  the 
.early  stages  of  the  individual  Teutonic  languages. 

Old  Saxon.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

The  work  presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  students  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Gothic  and 
Old  High  German.  Holthausen's  Altsdchsisches  Elementarhuch  (Heidelberg,  1900)  or 
Gall6e's  Altsdchsische  Grammatik  (2nd  ed.,  Halle,  1910),  Heliand  (Behaghel's  edition), 
and  Zangemeister-Braune's  Bruehstilcke  der  altsdchsischen  Biheldichtung  (Heidelberg,  1894) 
are  used. 

History  of  Modern  High  German.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

These  lectures  deal  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  German  written  language 
during  the  Modern  High  German  period.  The  most  important  Kanzleisprachen,  the  most 
prominent  Druckersprachen,  Luther,  Modern  German  sounds  and  forms  in  their  relation 
to  the  German  dialects  and  to  the  rules  of  the  BGhnenaussprache,  will  be  discussed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  others  in  Old  Frisian,  or  Modern  Low 
German  may  be  arranged  for  students  that  have  previously  studied  Gothic, 
Old  and  Middle  High  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old  Saxon.  A  course 
in  Sanskrit  is  offered  which  is  specially  recommended  for  students  of 
Germanic  philology. 
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Semitic  Languages  and  Biblical  Literature. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  George  A.  Barton,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Semitic  Languages. 

The  college  was  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  in  the  year 
1892  the  library  of  the  late  M.  Arthur  Amiaud,  of  Paris.  While 
M.  Amiaud  was  especially  eminent  as  an  Assyriologist,  he  was 
also  prominent  as  a  general  Semitic  student.  His  library  was 
the  collection  of  an  active  scholar,  and  forms  a  working  library 
for  the  student  in  every  department  of  Semitic  study.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Assyrian  languages, 
containing  several  works,  indispensable  to  the  student,  which 
are  now  out  of  print.  Another  Semitic  library  containing 
many  works  on  the  Talmud  and  on  Jewish  literature  was 
acquired  in  1904.  Mr.  Albert  J.  Edmunds  presented  to  the 
college  in  1907  his  library  of  500  volumes  on  the  history  of 
religion.  The  contents  of  these  hbraries,  together  with  the 
books  already  owned  by  the  college  and  those  easily  accessible 
in  neighbouring  libraries,  form  an  exceptionally  good  collection 
of  material  for  the  specialist  in  Semitic  languages.  A  good 
working  collection  of  cuneiform  tablets  is  under  the  control  of 
the  department,  and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  stu" 
dents  of  Assyrian  to  become  familiar  with  original  documents. 

Graduate  Courses. 

The  graduate  courses  in  Semitic  languages  are  varied  from  year  to 
year,  as  indicated  below,  so  that  they  may  be  pursued  by  a  student  for 
four  successive  years.  Those  who  offer  Semitic  languages  as  the  major 
subject  in  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are 
required  to  spend  in  Semitic  work  half  their  time  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  so  arranged  that  students  may  specialize 
in  Hebrew  or  Assyrian.  Students  who  offer  Hebrew  or  Assyriology  as  the 
major  subject  in  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  five  Semitic  lan- 
guages and  in  this  enumeration  Syriac  and  Jewish  Aramaic  may  not 
count  as  separate  languages.  For  a  list  of  approved  associated  and  inde- 
pendent minors  see  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

The  regular  alternation  of  courses  is  indicated  below  and  at  least  six 
hours  a  week  will  be  given  in  each  year,  the  courses  being  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  graduate  students.  Graduate  students  may  enter 
in  any  year  of  the  four  years'  course,  as  there  will  be  afforded  each  year 
an  opportunity  for  graduate  students  to  begin  Hebrew. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  coxu-ses. 
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Dr.   Barton   offers   in    1920-21    and   again   in    1922-23   the 

following  graduate  courses: 

Semitic  Seminary.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminary  is  devoted  to  Hebrew  or  Assyrian,  the  languages  that  may  be  offered 
as  major  subjects  for  the  doctor's  degree.  The  time  may  be  devoted  to  one  of  these 
languages,  or  may  be  divided  between  the  two,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 
In  Assyrian  the  subject  may  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following:  the  oldest  Babylonian 
inscriptions,  temple  archives  of  Telloh,  Sumerian  hymns,  the  code  of  Hammurabi,  Semitic 
contracts  or  mythological  poetry.  In  Hebrew  one  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  selected: 
the  historical  books.  Job,  the  Psalter,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs, 
or  Hebrew  Epigraphy.  In  the  Hebrew  seminary  the  students  are  trained  in  textual  criti- 
cism through  the  use  of  the  ancient  versions. 

Seminary  in  New  Testament  Greek.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  seminary  is  varied  from  year  to  year,  so  that  a  continuous  course,  cover- 
ing the  interpretation  and  the  literary  problems  of  the  entire  New  Testament  and  the 
8ub-Apostolic  literature,  may  be  pursued  through  four  years.  A  year  is  devoted  to  the 
New  Testament  Epistles,  another  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Synoptic 
and  Johannine  problems,  a  third  to  the  books  of  Acts  and  Revelation,  and  a  fourth  to  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  During  the  first  year  of  her  work  each  student  is  given  guidance  in  a 
course  of  reading  on  the  history  of  the  text  and  the  science  of  textual  criticism  and  also 
guidance  in  the  practice  of  this  discipline.  A  course  in  Greek  equivalent  to  the  major 
course  in  Greek  in  Bryn  Mawr  College  is  required  of  students  taking  .this  seminary. 

Seminary  in  the  History  of  Religion.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  yoar: 

The  work  of  this  seminary  may  be  carried  on  in  either  of  the  following  ways:  By  means 
of  lectures,  reports,  and  discussions  the  principal  features  of  primitive  religions  are 
ascertained,  and  the  principal  civilized  religions  studied  with  special  reference  to  origin, 
historical  development,  and  religious  point  of  view.  The  time  may  be  devoted  to  investigat- 
ing problems  connected  with  one  religion. 

Elementary  Semitic  Languages.  Trvo  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  may  be  devoted  to  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  or  of  Aramaic  (Syriac  and 
Jewish  Aramaic),  or  Assyrian,  or  Arabic  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  The 
time  may,  if  necessary,  be  divided  between  two  of  these  languages. 

Hebrew  Literature.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Prophets,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Dr.  Barton. offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1922-23  the  fol- 
lowing graduate  courses : 

Semitic  Seminary.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  seminary  is  continued  as  offered  in  1920-21. 
Comparative  Semitic  Grammar.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  grammar  of  Brockelmann  is  used  as  a  basis  with  comparisons  from  the  Egyptian 
and  other  Hamitic  languages.  This  course  is  given  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  study  of 
Semitic  languages. 

Ethiopic.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  grammar  and  Chrestomathia  of  Praetorrus  and  Dillmann  are  used  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course  selections  are  read  from  the  "book  of  Enoch. 

Seminary  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic.  Tivo  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminary  is  devoted  to  Arabic  or  Aramaic,  the  languages  that  may  be  offered  as 
minor  subjects  for  the  doctor's  degree.     The  time  may  be  devoted  to  one  of  the  languages, 
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or  may  be  divided  between  the  two,  acc-ording  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  In  Arabic 
the  subject  may  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following:  the  Coran,  pre-Islamic  poetry, 
Arabic  geographers,  or  South  Arabic  inscriptions.  In  Aramaic,  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects maj'  be  selected:  a  comparative  study  of  the  Sj-riac  Versions  of  the  Gospels,  the 
Syriac  Version  of  one  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  the  writings  of  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus, 
or  of  Efraem,  the  Targum  on  one  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  the  Talmud,  or  Aramaic 
inscriptions. 

EgA'ptian.  One  hour  a  week  throttghmU  the  year. 

The  elements  of  Egj-ptian  and  Coptic  grammar  are  taught,  and  some  texts  in  each 
language  interpreted. 

Seminary  in  Oriental  Archaeology.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  of  this  course  may  be  devoted  to  the  archsologj'  of  Mesopotamia,  Palestine, 
or  Egj-pt  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  It  consists  of  extensive  courses  of  reading 
in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  together  with  a  studj-  of  photographs  and  archseologieal 
objects,  of  reports,  criticisms,  conferences,  and  occasional  lectures.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
students  of  ancient  history,  the  seminary  may  in  some  years  be  devoted  to  the  history  of 
one  of  the  countries  mentioned.  The  work  will  then  consist  in  a  study  of  the  sources  of 
the  history-  of  the  country  chosen,  and  the  proper  method  of  using  them. 

Free  Elective   Cotjrse.s. 

Dr.  Barton  offers  each  j^ear  one  of  the  following  free  elective 
undergraduate  courses  in  bibhcal  literature;  the  course  selected 
by  the  greatest  number  of  students  will  be  given: 

Historj'  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  the  historj'  of  the  composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
their  collection  into  a  canon  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  literary  form  and 
purpose  of  each  book. 

History  of  the  Xew  Testament  Canon.         Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
In  this  course  the  historj'  of  the  composition  and  collection  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  is  studied.      The  instruction  is  given  in  lectures,  and  reading  is  assigned  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  modem  literature  concerning  it. 

New  Testament  Biograph}'.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  semester  of  this  cotirse  is  devoted  to  a  careful  studj'  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ;  the  second  semester  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  The  Gospels  and 
Epistles  are  read,  together  with  the  most  helpful  of  the  modern  works  on  these  topics. 
The  course  is  illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  most  important  places  connected  with 
the  lives  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  first  semester  the  study  is  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament  conceptions  of  God, 
Sin,  and  Redemption,  and  to  Christianity  as  presented  by  its  Founder  and  by  the  apostles, 
and  in  the  second  semester  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  from  100  A.  D.  to  the  present 
time  is  briefly  reviewed,  and  problems  presented  by  modem  thought  are  touched  upon. 

The  ReUgionS  of  the  World.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  begins  with  a  study  in  primitive  religions  of  certain  fundamental  conceptions. 
The  great  historical  religions  of  the  world  are  then  studied  in  outline  with  special  reference 
to  the  origin,  development,  and  fundamental  ideas  of  each. 

Dr.  Barton  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free  elective 
undergraduate  courses  in  Oriental  History,  which  taken  together 
cover  the  great  civilizations  of  Asia  and  North  Africa: 
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History  of  the  Near  East.  Three  houra  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  treats  in  broad  outlines  the  history  an^  civilization  of  the  Classical  Orient. 
The  beginnings  of  the  Hamito-Semitic  race,  and  the  influence  of  environment  upon  its 
primitive  institutions  are  first  studied.  The  separation  of  the  races  into  the  different 
nations  is  then  traced,  and  the  history  of  the  principal  Oriental  nations,  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  Hittites,  Sabaeans,  and  Persians;  of  Alexander 
and  his  successors;  of  the  Parthians,  and  the  oriental  empire  of  the  Romans,  is  followed 
in  outline.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  their  unique 
religious  contribution  to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  The  course  concludes  with  a  study 
of  the  Arabic  caliphates,  and  of  Mohammedan  civilization.  The  lectures  are  illustrated 
by  archaological  specimens  and  by  photographs.  Either  semester  may  be  elected  sepa- 
rately. 

History  of  the  Far  East.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  treats  in  outline  the  history  of  China,  India,  and  Japan  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  It  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  origin,  development,  and 
principal  features  of  the  civilizations  of  those  lands. 

History. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Howard  Levi  Gray,  Professor  of  History,  Dr.  William 
Roy  Smith,  Professor  of  History,  and  Dr.  Charles  Wendell 
David,  Associate  Professor  of  European  History. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Three  distinct  seminaries,  two  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  his- 
tory and  one  in  American  history,  are  offered  to  graduate  students  in  history 
in  addition  to  a  course  in  Historical  Bibliography  and  Criticism  and 
the  direction  of  private  reading  and  original  research.  Students  may 
offer  either  European  History  or  American  History  as  a  major  for  the^ 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  list  of  approved  associated  and  inde- 
pendent minors  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  Courses. 

Dr.  Gray  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Seminary  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  seminary  is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  contemporary  Europe  and  relies 
upon  recent  historical  literature.  The  genesis,  the  progress,  and  the  results  of  the  world 
war  furnish  the  topics  for  study.  Attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  industrial 
society  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  centurj',  to  the  staging  of  the  conflict  by  national 
interests  and  rivalries,  to  the  adaptations  required  by  the  war,  and  to  changes  attendant 
upon  reconstruction  and  influenced  by  the  comanding  position  of  labour  in  the  social 
order  of  the  day. 

In  1921-22  the  seminary  will  be  concerned  with  the  history  of  England  during  the 
Hundred  Years'  War.  Diplomatic  negotiations,  innovations  in  military  science,  the  new 
taxation  necessitated,  the  hostility  not  infrequently  shown  to  the  government,  the  social 
changes  associated  with  the  Black  Death  and  the  Peasants'  Revolt,  the  doctrines 
advocated  by  Wiclif,  the  rise  of  the  woollen  industry  and  of  a  native  merchant  class,  are 
among  the  subjects  to  which  consideration  is  given. 
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in  1922-23  aspects  of  Yorkist  and  Tudor  England  will  be  studied.  Among  these  are 
the  significance  of  the  War  of  the  Roses,  the  rise  of  a  new  nobUity,  the  character  of  the 
absolutist  government,  the  renunciation  by  the  English  Church  of  papal  authority,  the  con- 
sequent dogmatic  and  social  changes,  the  commercial  rivalry  and  the  conflict  with  Spain. 

Dr.  William  Roy  Smith  conducts  in  each  3^ear  the  following 
graduate  seminary : 

Seminarj^  in  American  History.  Two  hours  a  wetk  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  slavery  and  the  negro  problem.  After  a 
prehminarj-  survej-  of  the  history  of  slaverj-  in  the  colonial  period  such  topics  as  the  slavery 
compromises  of  the  constitution,  the  growth  of  slavery  in  the  South,  the  abohtion  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  ZMissouri  Compromise,  the  anti-Slavery  movement,  nullification,  the 
^Mexican  War,  the  WUmot  Pro^-iso,  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  abohtion  of  slaverj-,  and  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  are  discussed.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
conflict  between  sectionalism  and  nationalism  and  the  connection  between  slavery,  terri- 
torial expansion,  and  the  development  of  constitutional  theories. 

In  1921-22  the  Revolution,  the  Confederation,  and  the  Constitution  will  be  the  subjects 
of  study.  American  historj-  from  1776  to  1789  is  discussed  primarily  from  the  local  point 
of  view  as  a  step  in  the  conflict  between  the  seaboard  aristociacj'  and  the  democracy  of 
the  frontier.  The  social  and  economic  forces  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  national  political  parties  are  investigated. 

In  1922-23  the  seminarj'  wiU  deal  with  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Special  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  social,  economic,  and  pohtical  reorganization  of  the  South,  the  North 
and  the  West  and  also  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  during  the  period  from  1861  to  1877. 

All  students  offering  this  seminary  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  required 
to  offer  in  addition  the  course  in  Historical  Bibliography  and  Criticism. 

Dr.  David  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary  : 

Seminar}'  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  subject  of  the  seminarj^  is  England  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  institutional  and  cultural  developments,  and  to 
English  continental  possessions  and  connections. 

In  1921-22  the  subject  of  the  seminar^'  will  be  the  French  Revolution.  Topics  are 
selected  for  study  from  various  periods  and  phases  of  the  Revolution  with  a  -t-iew  to  illus- 
trating different  kinds  of  historical  problems,  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
printed  sources  and  secondary  ■wrorks,  and  extending  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  revo- 
lutionarj'  movement  as  a  whole.  Attention  is  paid  to  social  and  economic  conditions,  to 
political  institutions,  and  to  the  intellectual  movement  under  the  Old  Regime,  as  being 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  Revolution  itself;  and  in  the  period  beginning  with 
1789  the  economic  and  social  aspects  and  consequences  of  the  revolutionarj-  movement 
are  steadily  borne  in  mind. 

In  1922-23  the  subject  of  the  seminarj'  will  be  England  d\iring  the  transitional  period 
of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  genesis  and  development  of 
the  parUamentarj-  reform  movement  are  traced  from  1768  to  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
English  opinion  and  to  the  effects  of  the  long  struggle  with  revolutionary  France  and  with 
Napoleon  upon  Enghsh  internal  history.  The  Industrial  Revolution,  with  the  grave 
social  and  economic  consequences  which  it  involved,  is  also  made  a  subject  of  special  studj'. 

Dr.  Da^'id  offers  in  each  year  the  foUowing  graduate  course: 

Historical  Bibliography  and  Criticism.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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Historical  bibliography  is  the  subject  of  the  course  during  the  first  semester.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  bibliographical  guides;  to  libraries,  archives  and  manuscript  collections; 
to  important  sets  of  printed  sources;  to  the  development  of  historical  studies  since  the 
Renaissance;  and  to  the  work  and  rank  of  leading  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century • 
Historical  analysis  and  synthesis  are  treated  during  the  second  semester.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  external  and  internal  criticism  of  documents;  to  the  auxiliary  sciences;  to 
the  arrangement  and  presentation  of  the  results  of  historical  research;  and  to  the  relation 
of  history  to  science.  The  covirse  consists  of  informal  lectures  and  supplementary  reading, 
with  some  assigned  topics  illustrative  of  the  problems  under  discussion.  This  course  must 
be  elected  by  all  students  in  history  during  their  first  year  of  graduate  study. 

Dr.  Gray,  Dr.  William  Roy  Smith,  and  Dr.  David,  conduct 
in  each  year  the  historical  journal  club. 

Historical  Journal  Club.  Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

The  instructors  in  the  department  of  history  and  the  graduate  students  who  are  pursu- 
ing advanced  courses  in  history  meet  once  a  fortnight  to  make  reports  upon  assigned 
topics,  review  recent  articles  and  books,  and  present  the  results  of  special  inveatigation*. 

Post-Major  Courses. 

Dr.  Gray  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  follow- 
ing post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

England  under  the  Tudors.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  the  character  of  Tudor  absolutism,  parliamentary  and  local 
government,  dynastic  ambitions,  foreign  trade,  the  prosperity  of  the  towns,  and  the  yeomen, 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  complications  in  foreign  affairs  arising  from 
religious  changes.  The  reading  and  reports  will  be  based  largely  upon  contemporary 
documents. 

Dr.  David  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the  following 
post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.     Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  treats  of  the  history  of  France  and  of  Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  by  means 
of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  The  period  is  considered  as  an  organic  whole 
and  the  career  of  Napoleon  is  regarded  as  that  of  a  child  of  the  Revolution  who  in  his 
later  years  abuses  what  has  made  him.  The  increasing  mass  of  secondary  material  is 
appraised  and  some  printed  documentary  material  is  used  for  reports  and  references. 

Dr.  William  Roy  Smith  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23 
the  following  post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

American  Constitutional  History  from  1783  to  1865. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  lectures  deal  with  the  leading  aspects  of  the  political,  constitutional,  and  economic 
history  of  the  United  States  from  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  to  the  present  time. 
The  text-book  used  is  MacDonald's  Select  Documents  of  the  History  of  the  United  Staiei, 
but  frequent  additional  references  are  given  to  the  leading  secondary  authorities.  To  a 
limited  extent  use  will  be  made  of  Such  documents  as  are  available  in  the  library,  and  sQeoial 
topics  will  be  assigned  for  discussion  and  report. 
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Dr.  William  Roy  Smith  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923- 
24  the  following  post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 
American  Constitutional  History  to  1783. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  text-books  used  in  the  course  are  MacDonald's  Select  Charters  of  American  History 
and  Select  Documents  of  the  History  of  the  United  States.  The  members  of  the  class  are 
also  systematically  referred,  not  only  to  the  general  authorities,  but  also  to  colonial  charters 
and  constitutions,  the  records  of  the  colonial  governments  as  far  as  they  are  available,  the 
journals  of  Congress,  and  other  dqcumentary  materials.  This  course  was  omitted  in 
1919-20. 

Elective  Course. 

Dr.  David  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  follow- 
ing free  elective  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Civilization  of  the  Ancient  World.  Three  hours  a  week  throuakout  the  year. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  Greece  and  Rome;  but  extended  consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  subject  of  pre-history,  to  the  early  civilizations  of  western  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the 
.£gean  region,  and  to  the  influence  of  environment,  race,  and  culture  upon  human 
development.  The  evolution  of  civilization  as  a  whole,  from  earliest  times  to  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.,  is  presented  in  a  single  synthesis.  A  somewhat  similar  method  has  recently 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  his  popular  Outline  of  History. 

Economics  and  Politics. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics, 
Dr.  Charles  Ghequiere  Fenwick,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
and  Miss  Marjorie  Lome  Franklin,  Instructor  in  Economics 
and  Politics. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Three  seminaries,  one  in  economics  and  two  in  political  science,  are 
offered  each  year  in  addition  to  the  direction  of  private  reading  and 
original  research.  Post-major  courses  amounting  to  five  hours  a  week 
which  may  be  elected  by  graduate  students  are  given  in  each  year. 
Students  may  offer  either  economics  or  poHtics  as  their  major  subject  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  list  of  approved  associated  and 
independent  minors  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic 
Council. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith  conducts  in  each  year  the  following 
graduate  seminary : 

Economic  Seminary.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  object  of  the  seminary  is  to  train  students  in  methods  of  research  and  to  give  them 
practice  in  using  the  sources  of  economic  history  and  theory. 

In  1920-21  Economic  Theory  and  Economic  History  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to 
1850  are  studied. 
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In  1921-22  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Mechanical  Revolution  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  America  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  will  be  studied. 

In  1922-23  the  Tariff,  Currency  and  Banking  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1865 
will  be  the  subjects  of  the  seminary. 

In  1923-24  the  Theories  and  Problems  of  Distribution  in  the  modern  industrial  states 
are  studied.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  wage  problems,  the  limitation  of  profits  and 
profit  sharing,  income  and  excess  profits  taxation,  land  reforms,  and  projects  for  controlling 
monopolies. 

Dr.  Fenwick  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Political  Seminary.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  seminary  are  designed  to  guide  advanced  students 
in  special  research  work  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  courses.  Some  lectures 
are  given  but  the  main  attention  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  criticism  of  the  results 
of  studies  made  by  the  students  themselves. 

In  1920-21  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 
The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  form  the  basis  of  the  work. 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  relations  between  the  federal  and  state  governments, 
interstate  commerce,  and  due  process  of  law  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Students 
are  required  to  present  brief  reports  upon  assigned  cases  in  the  first  semester  and  to 
prepare  a  longer  report  upon  a  group  of  cases  in  the  second  semester. 

In  1921-22  Constitutional  Questions  involved  in  Modern  Economic  and  Social  Problems 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  chief  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  United 
States  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Constitution 
upon  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  states  dealing  with  those 
subjects.  As  an  introduction  the  various  theories  relating  to  the  proper  functions  of  the 
state  are  discussed. 

In  1922-23  Comparative  Constitutional  Government  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 
The  object  is  to  compare  and  contrast  the  several  forms  of  constitutional  government 
represented  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  together  with  a 
study  of  the  new  constitutional  governments  of  Russia,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  China,  if 
proper  material  be  available.  Among  the  questions  raised  are  the  location  of  sovereign 
power,  the  authoritj'  of  the  constitution,  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  constitution  upon 
the  governing  bodies,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  constitution  to  the  rights  of 
ipdividuals  and  minorities. 

Miss  Franklin  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  seminary : 

Seminary  in  Municipal  Government.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminary  deals  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  modern  municipal  government- 
The  legal  relation  of  the  city  to  the  state,  city  charters,  various  types  of  city  government 
including  the  commission  and  city-manager  forms,  are  considered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course.  A  study  of  modern  municipal  administration  follows,  including  municipal  finance 
and  budgetarj'  problems,  city  planning,  housing,  public  health  and  sanitation,  franchises 
and  public  utilities.  The  discussion  of  modern  agencies  for  research  in  city  government  is 
supplemented  by  practical  field  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith,  Dr.  Fenwick,  and  Miss  Franklin 
conduct  in  each  year  the  economics  and  politics  journal  club. 
Economics  and  Politics  Journal  Club. 

Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  Ih*  year 
At  the  meetings  recent  books  and  articles  are  reviewed  and  th^  results  of  special  inves- 
tigations presented  for  discussion,  comment,  and  criticism 
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Post-Major  Courses. 

Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in 
1922-23  the  following  post-major  course,  open  to  graduate 
students : 

American  Economic  and  Social  Problems.    Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  trace  certain  social  movements  in  the  United  States  from 
1865  to  the  present  time.  Special  studies  are  made  of  the  changes  in  rural  and  urban  popu- 
lation; the  development  of  city  life;  the  problems  of  country  Life;  immigration,  the  race 
problem;  problems  of  food  distribution  and  marketing,  cost  of  living,  etc.  Special  topics 
are  assigned  to  students  for  reports  and  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  original  source 
material. 

Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in 

1923-24   the   following   post-major   course   open   to   graduate 

students : 
The  Economic  Background  of  American  Foreign  Trade. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year- 

This  course  is  divided  into  three  sections  with  a  brief  historical  introduction.  Part  I  is 
devoted  to  American  trade  with  Europe;  Part  II,  Pan-American  trade;  Part  III,  Oriental 
trade.  The  general  object  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  economic  factors  involved  in 
American  foreign  trade,  its  extent  and  the  chief  problems  presented  and  the  degree  of 
American  dependence  on  the  markets  of  other  coimtries.  Each  student  presents  during 
the  year  a  number  of  short  reports  which  are  discussed  in  the  class.  The  aim  of  this 
method  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  general  subject,  to  give  them  certain  precise 
bibUographical  knowledge,  and  to  afford  some  training  in  the  arrangement  and  presenta- 
tion of  economic  material. 

Dr.  Fenwick  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1921-22  the 
following  post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

International  Law.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  object  of  this  coiirse  is  to  present  the  rules  of  international  law  as  a  positive  system 
with  an  historical  background  of  custom  and  convention.  Use  is  made  of  judicial  decisions 
of  British  and  American  courts  applying  the  principles  of  international  law  wherever  such 
cases  are  in  point,  and  an  endeavour  is  made  to  determine  the  precise  extent  to  which  a 
given  rule  is  legally  or  morally  binding  upon  nations.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
question  of  international  reorganization  at  the  present  time  stress  is  laid  upon  the  problems 
involved  in  a  League  of  Nations. 

Dr.  Fenwick  offers  in  1922-23  the  following  post-major 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Constitutional  Questions  involved  in   Modem  Social    and  Economic 

Problems.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  the  chief  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  United  States  are  studied 
from  the  points  of  view  of  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  legislative 
powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  states  when  dealing  with  those  subjects.  Decisions 
of  the  federal  and  state  courts  form  the  basis  of  the  course. 
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Free  Elective  Course. 
■    Dr.  Fenwick  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free  elective 
course,  open  to  graduate  students : 

Elements  of  Law.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  ytOHr. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  principles  and  technical 
terms  of  those  branches  of  private  law  with  which  the  ordinary  citizen  is  brought  into  con- 
tact. The  subjects  covered  include  Persons  and  Domestic  Relations,  Contracts,  Torts, 
Real  and  Personal  Property,  and  the  chief  forms  of  Procedure.  The  lectures  are  supple- 
mented by  a  study  and  discussion  of  court  cases  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  course  is 
open  only  to  students  who  have  pursued  a  course  in  economics  and  politics  or  in  history 
for  at  least  five  hours  a  week  for  a  year. 

Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

The  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research. 

This  department  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1915  and  is 
known  as  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of 
Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  in  order  that  the  name 
of  Carola  Woerishoffer  may  be  associated  in  a  fitting  and 
lasting  way  with  Bryn  Mawr  College  which  she  so  generously 
endowed.  The  department  affords  women  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  advanced  scientific  training  in  social  and  industrial 
advancement  to  which  Carola  Woerishoffer  devoted  her  life. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Susan  Myra  Kingsbury,*  Carola  Woerishoffer  Professor 
of  Social  Economy  and  Director  of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research;  Dr.  Neva 
Deardorff,  Non-resident  Lecturer  and  Associate  Professor 
(elect)  in  Social  Economy;  Miss  Henrietta  Additon,  Non-resi- 
dent Lecturer  in  Social  Economy;  Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White, 
Non-resident  Lecturer  in  Social  Economy;  Miss  Gladys  Boone, 
Instructor  in  Social  Economy;  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Special  Lec- 
turer on  Industrial  Poisons,  a  Special  Lecturer  on  Social  Hygiene; 
Miss  Gwendolyn  Hughes,  Research  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research;  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  following  members  of  the  closely  allied  departments  of 
Economics  and  Politics,  Psychology,  Education,  and  Philosophy: 
Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith,  Professor  of  Economics;  Dr.  Charles 
Ghequiere  Fenwick,  Professor  of  Political  Science;  MissMarjorie 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  announced  by  Professor 
Kingsbury  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Neva  Deardorff  and  by  a  substitute  whose  appointment 
will  be  announced  later. 
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Lome  Franklin,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Politics;  Dr.  Theo- 
dore de  Leo  de  Laguna,*  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Dr.  James  H. 
Leuba,*  Professor  of  Psychology;  Dr.  Clarence  Errol  Ferree, 
Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology;  Dr.  Gertrude  Rand, 
Associate  in  Experimental  and  Applied  Psychology;  Dr. 
Matilde  Castro,*  Professor  of  Education;  Dr.  Ada  Hart  Arlitt, 
Associate  in  Educational  Psychology;  Miss  Georgiana  God- 
dard  King,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art;  Dr.  Howard 
James  Savage,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Director  of 
the  work  in  English  Composition;  Dr.  David  Hilt  Tennent, 
Professor  of  Biology,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Arthur  King,  Non-resi- 
dent Lecturer  in  Enghsh  Diction.  The  seminaries  and  courses 
given  by  these  instructors  and  enumerated  below  are  specially 
adapted  for  students  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 
Pre-  The   courses  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  are 

reguiaites.  intended  for  graduate  students  who  may  present  a  diploma 
from  some  college  of  acknowledged  standing.  No  undergrad- 
uate students  are  admitted  although  graduate  students  in  the 
department  may  elect,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Department,  undergraduate  courses  in  other  subjects. 

Students  of  this  department  should  offer  for  admission  to 
their  graduate  work  a  preliminary  course  in  economics,  and 
more  advanced  courses  equivalent  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  College 
major  course  in  economics,  politics,  sociology,  psychology, 
philosophy,  or  history,  and  also  preliminary  work  in  psy- 
"  chologyt,  sociology  or  biology,  or  should  follow  such  courses 

while  taking  the  work  of  the  department. 

The  courses  are  planned  for  one,  two,  and  three  years,  on 
the  principle  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  student's  time  shall 
be  given  to  the  study  of  theory  and  the  remaining  one-third 
to  practical  work  in  her  chosen  field.  Students  entering  the 
department  are  expected  to  pursue  the  work  throughout  one 
year  at  least.  After  one  year  of  work  in  this  department 
one-half  year  may  be  given  to  a  practicum  in  residence  in  a 
social  service  institution,  in  connection  with  a  social  welfare  or 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  announced  by  these 
professors  will  be  given  by  substitutes  whose  appointments  will  be  announced  later. 

t  The  importance  of  psychology  may  make  it  necessary  to  advise  students  without 
adequate  preparation  in  this  subject  to  take  certain  psychological  courses  as  a  part  of 
their  required  work.  In  some  fields  of  work  laboratory  courses  should  be  included  in  the 
preparation. 
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community  organization,  in  a  federal  or  state  department  of 
labour  and  industry,  in  a  federal  or  state  employment  office, 
or  in  a  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  New  England,  or  elsewhere,  during  which 
time  the  practical  work  and  special  reading  and  research 
will  be  supervised  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  practicum 
and  the  head  of  the  institution,  department,  or  business  firm. 
Students  specializing  in  industrial  relations  and  personnel 
administration  are  required  to  devote  two  months  to  work  in 
an  industrial  or  mercantile  establishment  during  the  summer 
following  this  work  at  the  college.  This  work  is  carefully 
supervised  by  an  instructor  in  the  Department.  Opportunities 
for  summer  practice  in  other  fields  are  also  arranged. 

The  fields  from  which  a  subject  for  the  practicum  may  be  chosen  are  Practicum. 
as  wide  as  are  the  organized  activities  for  social  welfare.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  by  the  department  of  the  very  generous  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  social  agencies,  federal  and  state  departments  and 
manufacturers  and  merchants  to  secure  for  its  students  definite  affiliation 
with  practical  work  in  the  fields  chosen  by  them.  This  has  led  in  the 
years  1915-21  to  an  arrangement  for  co-operative  work  with  the  College 
Settlement,  the  Municipal  Court,  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  Brjm  Mawr  Community  Center, 
the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Consumers'  League,  the  Seybert 
Institution,  the  White-Williams  Foundation,  The  American  Red  Cross, 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  and  the  State  Department  of  Labour  and 
Industry. 

The  following  business  firms  are  a  few  of  those  who  have  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  work  in  industrial  supervision  and  employment 
management. 

American  Pulley  Company,  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Barrett  Com- 
pany, Bell  Telephone  Company,  Edward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, A.  M.  Collins  Company,  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Henry  Disston 
&  Sons  Company,  Eddystone  Mvmitions  Works,  General  Electric  Company, 
American  International  Shipbviilding  Corporation  at  Hog  Island,  Leeds 
Northrup  Company,  Link  Belt  Company,  Midvale  Steel  Corporation, 
Miller  Lock  Company,  Notaseme  Hosiery  Company,  Fayette  R.  Plumb 
Company,  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  Sutro  Hosiery  Company,  John 
Wanamaker. 

Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  of  other  colleges  that  Certificates 
have  completed  the  required  preliminary  work  in  Economics     Demees 
and  Psychology  and  are  able  to  study  for  one  year  only  will 
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receive  Certificates  in  Social  Economy  stating  the  coiu'ses  the^' 
have  completed  satisfactorily. 

Graduate  students  that  have  completed  the  required  pre- 
liininar\'  work  who  are  able  to  study  for  two  years  will  receive 
Certificates  in  Social  Economy  stating  the  courses  they  have 
completed  satisfactorily. 

The  degrees  of  ^Master  of  Arts  and  of  Doctor  of  Pliilosophy 
in  Social  Economy'  and  Social  Research  are  open  to  graduates 
of  all  colleges  of  high  standing  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
for  these  degrees*  in  Brj-n  Mawr  College. 

Six  seminaries,  three  including  practicums,  and  five  grad- 
uate courses,  are  given  each  year  in  the  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Graduate  Department  in  addition  to  seminaries  and  courses 
in  economics,  pohtics.  education,  philosophy,  psych^log}'.  htera- 
ture,  and  art,  Dii'ection  of  investigation  and  research  in  special 
fields,  and  super\dsion  of  the  practicmn  in  social  and  industrial 
weKare  accompanies  the  seminaries  and  com'ses.  The  seminaries 
and  courses  announced  bj-  the  department  are  given  in  rotation 
so  that  different  courses  may  be  taken  in  consecutive  years. 
The  selection  of  combes  depends  upon  the  field  of  Social  Econ- 
omj'  which  the  student  may  choose.  A  seminary  in  Social 
Economy  or  a  seminars'-  in  Social  Theory,  and,  unless  previously 
taken,  undergraduate  courses  in  Elements  of  Statistics  and  in 
Articulation  and  Voice  Production  are  required  of  all  students 
of  the  department. 

Graduate  CorRSES. 

The  folloAidiig  graduate  seminaries  and  courses  may  be  elected  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  by  students  working 
for  the  first  and  second  j'ear  certificates  as  weU  as  by  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Social  Economy  and 
Social  Research,  or  may  be  offered  as  the  associated  or  independent  minor 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  when  the  major  is 
taken  in  certain  other  departments  according  to  the  r^ulations  of  the 
Academic  Council. 

Dr.  Kingsbury'  ofiers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23,  and 
Dr.  Deardorff  offers  in  1921-22  the  following  graduate  seminary: 
Seminar}-  in  Social  and  Industrial  Research. 

Three  hours  a  week  throtiffhoiU  the  year. 

*  For  requiremeiits  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Doctor  of  Philoeophy,  see 
pagee  34  to  3S. 
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Research  in  Social  Economy  involves  two  distinct  types  of  studies.  First,  that  which 
uses  manuscripts  or  printed  documents  as  sources  of  information  and  second,  that  which 
secures  data  concerning  human  relations  and  social  conditions  from  individuals,  groups, 
organizations,  or  institutions.  Both  phases  of  social  research  necessitate  an  ability  to 
discover  cause  and  effect,  to  see  the  relations  and  interpret  the  interaction  of  social  forces, 
to  recognize  and  evaluate  the  factors  conditioning  or  controlling  social  situations,  and  to 
establish  facts  concerning  social  phenomena. 

Consequently,  training  in  the  acquisition,  arrangement,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of 
data  is  essential  for  students  undertaking  either  phase  of  social  research.  As  other  semi- 
naries in  the  Department  and  allied  departments  deal  primarily  with  the  first  type  of 
studies,  this  seminary  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  second  type.  A  subject  is  selected  and 
arrangements  made  which  will  require  students  to  secure  social  data  by  work  in  the  field. 
The  material  is  then  organized,  analyzed,  and  interpreted  by  the  members  of  the  seminary. 
In  this  way,  training  is  given  in  filling  out  schedules,  classifying  data,  drawing  up  tables, 
analyzing  results,  and  interpreting  material  as  a  whole.  The  group  of  students  may 
cooperate  to  produce  a  study  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  contribution  o  our  knowledge 
of  social  or  industrial  conditions. 

In  1920-21,  the  seminary  concluded  a  survey  of  the  community  of  B  ryn  Mawr  and 
initiated  an  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  affecting  women. 

In  1921-22,*  the  seminary  wiU  be  selected  from  the  following  aspects  of  Social  and 
Industrial  Problems:  (1)  social  relations,  (2)  vocational  opportunities  and  demands,  (3) 
standards  of  living,  including  income  and  wages,  (4)  the  relation  of  health  and  industry, 
(5)  industrial  relations  of  women  and  minors. 

As  the  chief  subjects  of  investigation  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  as  noted  above  it  will 
be  possible  for  students  to  foUow  the  work  of  the  seminary  for  two  consecutive  years. 

Dr.  Deardorff  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the 
following  graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  Races  and  Peoples.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  definitions  of  race,  of  theories  regarding  the  origin  and'  evolution 
of  races,  and  of  the  sociological  characterization  of  peoples.  This  is  followed  by  studies  in 
special  problems  of  immigration  and  assimilation  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Deardorff  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the 
following  graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  the  Family  as  a  Social  Institution. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
A  study  is  made  of  theories  regarding  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  family  as  a  social 
institution;  such  as  the  patriarchal  theory,  the  theory  of  the  horde  and  mother-right, 
and  the  theory  of  the  monogamous  or  pairing  family.  In  connection  with  these  theories 
are  considered  the  questions  of  original  communism,  polygamy,  polyandry,  monogamy, 
exogamy,  endogamy,  wife-capture,  wife-purchase,  marriage  contracts,  and  divorce,  and 
finally  modern  theories  as  to  the  future  of  the  family  and  its  relation  to  the  other  social 
institutions. 

Miss  Boone  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminaries: 

Seminary  in  Labor  Organization.  Two  hows  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

A  knowledge  of  the  general  concepts  of  labor  economy  and  of  the  outline  of  Labor 
Organization  history  is  assumed.  The  seminary  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  history  of 
Labor  Organization  in  the  United  States  showing  the  parallelism  between  the  growth  of 

*  See  footnote,  page  8.5. 
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Labor  Organizations  and  of  Industrial  Organization  and  Employers'  Associations  and  also 
showing  the  influence  of  European  labor  movements  and  successive  waves  of  immigra- 
tion. It  then  discusses  present  union  groups  in  America,  types  and  principles  of  organ- 
ization and  union  policies  and  practices.  These  are  linked  up  with  the  theories  of  the 
Labor  Movement  and  it  is  shown  that  both  theory  and  practice  are  conditioned  by  the 
law  relating  to  labor. 

The  development  of  a  better  understanding  between  employer  and  employee  is  traced 
through  the  early  phases  of  collective  bargaining  to  modem  schemes  such  as  the  National 
Industrial  Councils  in  Great  Britain,  the  national  agreements  in  the  clothing  and  printing 
trades  in  the  United  States  and  experiments  in  cooperative  production. 

Seminary  in  Research  in  Labor  Problems. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
This  seminary  must  be  preceded  by  the  seminary  in  Labor  Organization  or  its  equivalent. 
The  general  field  of  research  is  that  covered  by  the  Seminary  in  Labor  Organization  and 
some  phases  of  the  course  in  Industrial  Supervision  and  Personnel  Administration.  The 
special  subjects  treated  are  determined  by  the  urgency  of  current  problems  or  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  students.  Material  collected  by  the  students  is  discussed  in  con- 
ference and  presented  in  reports. 

Dr.  Castro  offers  in  1920-21  the  following  graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  Social  Education.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

The  Essentials  of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice  for  Community  Workers  are  studied  in 
this  seminary.  The  subjects  dealt  with  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  educational  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  intelligent  direction  of  such  acti"\'ities  as  community  centres,  settle- 
ment classes,  clubs,  etc.  Among  the  subjects  studied  will  be  the  characteristic  mental  and 
phy.aical  development  of  childhood,  adolescence,  youth,  and  maturity.  This  study  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  educational  materials  and  methods  appropriate  to 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  different  groups  of  varying  ages  and  differing  educational 
opportunities. 

The  following  graduate  seminary  will  be  offered  in  each 
year  by  an  instructor  whose  appointment  will  be  announced 
later : 

Seminarj'  in  Industrial  Organization.         Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminary  imdertakes  a  study  of  business  organization  as  an  element  in  industrial 
society.  The  aspects  of  the  industrial  combination  in  its  effects  upon  efficiency  and  wages 
are  especially  emphasized.  The  purpose  is  also  to  present  the  standard  practice  in  indus- 
trial organizations  and  management.  It  gives  a  conception  of  the  entire  plant  structure 
in  order  to  suggest  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  departments,  and  to  insure  an 
understanding  of  their  difficulties.  It  will  concern  itself  with  the  location  and  equipment 
of  a  plant  and  its  administration,  including  functions  of  the  officials  and  departments  and 
their  inter-relations  in  all  stages  from  purchasing  and  employing  to  marketing. 

Dr.  Leuba*  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Psychological  Seminary.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

As  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  the  seminary  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects  will 
be  chosen  each  year;  instinct,  feeling,  and  emotion;  the  psychology  of  religion  and  of 
ethics;  social  psychology;  abnormal  psychology  (mental  disorders,  the  Freudian  psy- 
chology, arrested  mental  development,  and  its  social  and  educational  implications,  etc.) ; 
animal  behaviour. 

*  See  footnote,  page  85. 
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Dr.  Leuba*  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  Social  Psychology.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

In  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23,  the  principles  of  social  psychology  and  their  applica- 
tions to  social  problems  are  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24,  Temperament  and  Character,  their  instinctive  and 
emotional  foundation,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

This  seminary  is  open  to  students  who  have  pursued  an  elementary  course  in  psy- 
chology. It  may  be  elected  separately  or  may  be  combined  with  the  seminary  in  Social 
and  Political  Philosophy  given  in  the  second  semester  to  count  as  a  seminary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna*  offers  in  each  year  the  following 
graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semesler. 
The  topics  chosen  for  discussion  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Among  them  will  be  such 
subjects  as:  the  general  nature  of  law;  sovereignty  and  allegiance;  the  conception  of  per- 
sonal liberty;  property;  punishment;  marriage  and  the  family;  moral  education.  This 
seminary  is  open  to  students  who  have  pursued  an  elementary  course  in  philosophy.  It 
may  be  elected  separately  or  may  be  combined  with  the  seminary  in  Social  Psychology 
given  in  the  first  semester  to  count  as  a  seminary  in  the  Department  of  Social  Economy 
and  Social  Research. 

Dr.  Kingsbury*  and  Mrs.  White  offer  in  each  year  the  follow- 
ing graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  Social  Economy  Applied  to  Community  Organization  and 

Administration.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminary  includes  the  Practicum  in  Community  Organization  and  Administration. 
It  combines  practical  work  in  social  and  community  education  with  reports  and  discussions. 
It  must  be  accompanied  by  the  course  in  Community  Organization  and  must  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  the  seminary  in  Social  Education — Essentials  of  Educational  Theory 
and  Practice  for  Social  Workers — or  its  equivalent.  In  addition  to  reports  and  conferences, 
seven  or  twelve  hours  a  week,  according  to  election,  are  devoted  to  active  work  in  a  social 
center  or  settlement  by  which  the  student  gains  vital  illustration  of  the  principles  and 
organization  of  community  work. 

The  practice  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  to  the  student  training  in  the  following  activ- 
ities: 

(1)  Direction  and  teaching  of  clubs  and  classes  as  observers,  visitors,  helpers  and  assis- 
tants. 

(2)  Regular  daily  management  as  assistants  and  later  as  directors. 

(3)  General  administrative  assistance  in  office  work,  including  record-keeping,  in  librarj' 
work,  in  activities  to  secure  publicity,  in  preparation  of  newspaper  articles,  reports,  posters, 
exhibits,  parades,  dramatics,  plays,  festivals,  demonstrations,  concerts,  and  lectures,  in 
public  speaking  and  writing,  and  in  conducting  financial  campaigns  and  special  studies. 

(4)  Teaching  in  night  schools  of  classes  in  civics  and  elementary  subjects,  and  con- 
ducting games,  dramatics,  gymnastics,  playgrounds  and  kindergarten  activities. 

(5)  Co-operation  with  civic  movements,  community  campaigns  and  emergency  activities, 
school  programs  and  publicity. 

Training  In  the  theory  and  supervision  of  practice  in  Physical  Education  may  accompany 
this  seminary. 

Two  or  three  months  of  non-resident  practice  in  social  centers  and  settlements,  play- 
grounds or  fresh-air  camps  may  be  arranged  for  the  summer  following  the  resident  work 
at  Bryn  Mawr. 

*  See  footnote,  page  85. 
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The  fields  from  ■which  the  subject  for  the  practicijin  may  te  chosen  are  conDmunity, 
civic  and  social  centers,  settlements,  plajgrotmds,  and  health  and  recreation  centers, 
and  have  included  the  Bryn  iNIavr  Communitj'  Center,  The  Philadelphia  College  Settle- 
ment and  •vrork  in  smaller  neighboring  communities. 

Dr.  Deardorff  and  ]\Iiss  Additon  offer  in  each  year  the  follow- 
ing graduate  seminary: 

^treminary  in  Social  Economy  Applied  to  -Social  Relief  and  Social  Guard- 
ianship. Two  hortrs  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminarj-  includes  the  Practicum  in  Social  Relief  and  Social  Guardianship.  It  must 
be  accompanied  bj'  the  course  in  Social  Treatment  of  Dependents,  Delinquents,  and  Defec- 
tives. Field  work  is  carried  on  7  to  12  hours  per  week  according  to  election  with  such 
agencies  as  the  following:  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charities;  The  Home 
Service  Department  of  the  Red  Cross;  The  Children's  Bureau,  an  agency  which  investi- 
gates all  eomplaints  concerning  children;  The  Children's  Aid  Society,  a  child-placing 
agency:  The  White-WiUiams  Foundation;  Hospital  Social  Service  Departments  and  the 
various  departments  of  the  ilimicipal  Court,  such  as  the  Probation,  Statistical,  Employ- 
ment Agency  and  Psj'chological  Departments. 

The  field  work  with  these  agencies  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Deardorff  and  Miss 
Additon  and  of  the  director  of  the  particular  agency  or  department.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  practice  work,  students  are  taken  on  observation  trips  to  courts,  almshouses, 
orphanages,  asylums,  institutions  for  the  feebleminded,  the  blind,  the  crippled,  hospitals,  etc. 

]Miss  Boone  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminar}' : 

Seminar>'  in  Social  Economy  Applied  to  Industrial  Supervision  and 

Personnel  Administration.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year . 

This  seminaiy  includes  a  practicum  in  Industrial  Supeirision  and  Personnel  Administra- 
tion, and  consists  of  7  or  12  hours  field  work  per  week  in  industrial  experience  in  or  near 
Philadelphia  and  two  months  of  non-resident  industrial  experience.  During  the  period 
of  residence  at  Brj-n  Mawr,  the  field  work  is  devoted  to  assisting  in  an  emjjiojinent  office, 
while  group  observation  trips  are  regularly  arranged.  In  the  non-resident  period  the 
student,  in  addition  to  exfterience  in  the  employment  office,  by  being  transferred  from 
process  to  process,  is  enabled  by  plant  super^-ision  to  see  not  only  the  conditions  of  work 
but  the  adjustment  of  emploj-ment  problems  to  the  other  factors  of  industrj-.  Experience 
may  also  be  afforded  in  the  state  emplojinent  service  and  in  factory  inspection.  In  con- 
nection with  this  seminaiy  each  student  must  take  the  course  in  Industrial  Supervision 
and  Persoimel  Administration,  and  must  precede  or  accompany  it  by  the  Seminary  in 
Labor  Organization  or  the  equivalent. 

Dr.  Deardorfif  and  Miss  Additon  offer  in  each  year  the  follow- 
ing graduate  courses: 

Social  Treatment  of  Dependents,  Delinquents  and  Defectives. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year_ 
This  course  aims  toward  the  preparation  of  the  student  to  handle  the  individual  case 
problems  arising  out  of  dependency,  defect  and  delinquencj'.  This  involves  a  study  of 
the  methods  of  investigation  of  the  indi\'idual  case,  the  objectives  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment, the  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  for  giving  exjyert  sers-ices,  special  forms  of 
care  and  assistance  and  legal  custody.  Studies  are  made  of  the  adaptation  of  fundamental 
principles  of  investigation  and  treatment  to  particular  forms  of  social  maladjustment  and 
physical  and  mental  defect.  The  student  is  acquainted  with  the  theories  of  social  responsi- 
bility with  reference  to  these  classes,  of  preventive  measures  already  in  efi'ect,  and  of 
opportunities  to  extend  preventive  measures. 
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The  following   courses  are  open   to   graduate  students  by- 
special  arrangement: 

Criminal  Law.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  students 
in  this  department  may  pursue  the  course  in  Criminal  Law  offered  by  Dean  Mikell  at  the 
Law  School,  Thirty-fourth  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

This  course"  may  accompany  the  course  in  Social  Treatment  of  Delinquents  and  Defec- 
tives (Criminology). 

Criminal  Procedure.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  students 
in  this  department  may  pursue  the  course  in  Criminal  Procedure  offered  by  Dean  Mikell 
at  the  Law  School,  Thirty-fourth  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  Criminal  Law. 

Miss  Boone  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  courses : 
Industrial  Supervision  and  Personnel  Administration. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  deals  with  the  problems  and  technique  of  Personnel  Administration.  It 
considers  the  organization  and  functions  of  a  personnel  department  and  the  relation  of 
that  department  to  the  industrial  or  commercial  organization.  The  practical  problems 
of  building  up  and  maintaining  a  stable  working  force  are  discussed  and  in  this  connection 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  analysis  of  labor  turnover  and  on  the  training  and  supervision  of 
employees.  The  course  also,  presents  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  the  per- 
sonnel department  and  public  employment  services,  the  schools  and  recreational  and 
educational  agencies  supported  by  the  community  at  large. 

Any  outline  of  this  course  must  be  somewhat  tentative  as  the  experience  drawn  upon 
in  its  presentation  is  constantly  changing  and  increasing  and  much  of  the  material  is 
obtained  from  current  publications.  The  following  survey  suggests  the  scope  of  the 
course: 

I.  Personnel  Administration:  function;  scope;  fundamental  problems. 

II.  Employment  Management:  selection  of  employees: — sources  of  labor  supply;  job 
analysis  and  specifications;   applications  and  interviews;   physical  examinations;   tests. 

III.  Training  and  Instruction.:  for  foreman;  for  minor  executive;  for  new  employees; 
for  promotion. 

IV.  Maintenance  of  Working  Force: 

(a)  Conditions  of  Employment:  wages;  hours  of  labor;  health  and  safety;  scientific 
management. 

(b)  Relation  of  Management  to  Workers;  follow-up;  promotions  and  transfers; 
absenteeism  and  tardiness;  discipline  and  complaints;  service  work;  employee  repre- 
sentation . 

V.  Organization  of  a  Personnel  Department:  plan  of  organization;  survey  of  plant; 
office  equipment;  records  and  files. 

VI.  Relation  to  Other  Executives:  production  manager;  foremen;  industrial  engineer; 
safety  engineer;   sanitary  expert;   fatigue  expert;  sales  manager. 

VII.  Relations  with  Community:  schools;  industrial  education;  organizations;  gov- 
ernment boards;  movements  for  improved  industrial  housing  and  proper  transportation 
for  personal  and  social  development  and  recreation  and  for  social  care  and  aid;  industrial 
commissions. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  seminary  in  Labor  Organization  or 
Industrial  Organization  or  the  equivalent,  and  by  the  seminary  in  Social  Economy, 
including  the  Practicum  in  Industrial  Supervision  and  Personnel  Administration. 

Advanced  Statistics.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  attempts  to  study  intensively  the  subjects  of  correlation  and  causation,  or 

the  functional  relationships  between  series  of  facts.      The  main  considerations  of  t^.e 
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Course  are  the  method  of  least  squares,  the  theory  of  linear  correlation,  skew  distribution, 
partial  correlation,  and  the  theory  of  contingency. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  Elements  of  Statistics  or  its  equivalent, 
and  a  foundation  in  mathematics  including  the  Calculus  is  desirable  to  facilitate  ease  in 
comprehension. 

If  acconapanied  by  the  Special  Research  in  Statistics  the  course  becomes  equivalent  to  (t 
seminary. 

Special  Research  in  Statistics. 

Seven  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  including  laboratory  analysis  and  reports  is  offered  in  each  year  in  connection 
with  the  course  in  Advanced  Statistics  and  the  two  courses  taken  together  are  equivalent 
to  a  seminary. 

Mrs.  White  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  course : 

Community  Organization.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  theory  upon  which  community  work  is  based  and  the  technique  used  in  its  conduct 
are  presented  in  this  course  to  accompany  the  field  practice  which  is  carried  on  under  the 
Seminary  in  Social  Economy  Applied  to  Community  Organization.  Experience  of  the 
student  in  the  field  is  constantly  used  to  exemplify  the  principles  formulated. 

In  the  first  semester  the  following  subjects  are  covered: 

(1)  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  community,  of  its  physical  aspects  and  its  political 
and  social  organization. 

(1)  A  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  community,  of  its  physical  aspects 
and  its  political  and  social  organization. 

(2)  Analysis  of  Primary  and  Universal  Groups  including  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  these  groups. 

(3)  Survey  of  the  Field  of  Social  Work.  The  place  of  Community  Organization  in  the 
progress  of  society. 

(4)  Major  industrial,  social,  and  political  problems  and  the  application  of  the  findings 
of  sociology,  economics,  psychologj',  political  science  to  the  solving  of  those  problems. 

(5)  Principles  of  Case  Work  to  be  used  in  Community  Organization. 
In  the  second  semester  the  work  includes: 

(1)  First  steps  in  organizing  a  community  including  methods  of  approach  to  strategic 
groups  and  to  strategic  individuals.  Formation  of  a  representative  governing  body.  The 
community  survey.     Method  of  deciding  on  a  program  of  action. 

(2)  Questions  of  management.  Committee  organization.  Staff  organization.  Budget 
making  and  accounting.  Records.  Office  systems.  Selection,  training,  and  supervision 
of  volunteers.     The  community  building;  its  equipment  and  operation. 

(3)  Community  finance  and  Publicity.  The  Community  Chest.  The  growth  of  local 
federations  of  social  and  civic  agencies. 

(4)  Group  Organization.  The  club,  class  or  society.  Age  groupings.  Special  interest 
groups.  Methods  of  gauging  the  personal  and  social  needs  of  the  individual  through 
group  action.     Educational,  civic,  social,  recreational  programs  for  groups. 

(.5)  Units  of  Commtmity  Organization:  city  or  town,  neighborhood,  block. 

(6)  Community  Cooperation  with  city  or  town  governments,  with  public  health  agencies, 
with  schools,  with  social  and  philanthropic  agencies,  with  civic  bodies  and  with  churches. 

(7)  Public  and  private  forms  of  Community  Organization.  Use  of  schoolbuildings  and 
of  libraries  as  community  centers.  The  development  of  public  recreation  systems,  play- 
grounds and  parks.  Extension  work  of  national  departments.  The  program  of  the 
Red  Cross,  of  Community  Service,  and  the  Social  Settlement.  The  local  improvement 
society  and  the  Community  Council. 

The  course  also  takes  up  the  question  of  legislative  procedure,  town  planning,  housing, 
the  cooperative  movement,  and  citizenship  programs. 

Miss  King  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  course: 

Community  Art.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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A  special  course  will  be  given  in  Community  Art,  to  show  the  methods  of  developing 
group  expression  in  musin,  dramatics,  pageantry,  dancing,  literary  expression,  architecture, 
graphic  and  plastic  arts.  This  course  prepares  the  student  of  artistic  ability  to  use  her 
beat  gifts  in  bringing  out  the  artistic  expression  of  the  community.  The  purposes  of  educa- 
tional dramatics,  pageant  and  festivals  forms,  qualifications  of  directors,  principles  of 
casting,  costuming  and  stage  direction  are  included  in  the  division  on  community  dra- 
matics. In  a  similar  way  the  movement  for  community  music,  civic  architecture,  writing, 
painting  or  sculpture  which  are  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  people  are  included  in  other 
divisions  of  the  course. 

Dr.  Savage  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  course : 

Technical  and  Advanced  Criticism.        Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester- 
In  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  bibliography,  the  tabulating  of  critical  data, 
the  planning  and  writing  of  papers,  reports,  and  dissertations,  critical  usage,  and  other  mat- 
ters.    Materials  collected  for  other  courses  in  research  are  available  for  use  in  this  work. 

Mr.  King  offers  in  each  year  the  following  course  in  English 
Diction  for  graduate  students : 

General  Course  in  Articulation  and  Voice  Production. 

One  half  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  train  speakers  in  accurate  and  distinct  articulation  and  to 

eliminate  the  faults  of  bad  production.      Speech  is  resolved  into  its  phonetic  elements 

which  are  made  the  basis  of  practical  exercises  so  arranged  as  to  be  progressive  in  their 

difficulties. 

Dr.  Parker  offers  in  each  year  the  following  course,  open  to 
students  working  in  the  department: 

Social  Hygiene.  One  hour  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Dr.  Kingsbury,  Dr.  Deardorff  and  Miss  Boone  conduct  in 
each  year  the  Social  Economy  Journal  Club. 

Social  Economy  Journal  Club.  Two  hows  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

Current  books  and  articles  are  reviewed,  recent  reports,  surveys  and  investigations 
are  criticized,  and  the  results  of  important  research  are  presented  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith  offers  in  each  year  the  following 
graduate  seminary: 

Economic  Senainary.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  Theories  and  Problems  of  Distribution  and  the  agencies  in  modern  social 
life  that  effect  the  distribution  of  wealth  will  be  studied.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
wage  problems,  profit  sharing,  various  plans  for  controlling  large  scale  production,  land 
reforms,  and  income  and  excess  profits  taxation. 

In  1921-22  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Mechanical  Revolution  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  America  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  will  be  studied. 

In  1922-23  the  tariff,  currency  and  banking  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1865 
will  be  the  subjects  of  the  seminary. 

Dr.  Fenwick  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary: 

Political  Seminary.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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In  1920—21  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States  is  tlie  subject  of  the  seminary. 
The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  form  the  basis  of  the  work. 
Special  streM  is  laid  upon  the  relations  between  the  federal  and  state  govemmenta, 
interstate  commerce,  and  due  process  of  law  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Students 
are  required  to  present  brief  reports  upon  assigned  cases  in  the  first  semester  and  to  prepare 
a  longer  report  upon  a  group  of  cases  in  the  second  semester. 

In  1921-22  Constitutional  questions  involved  in  modem  economic  and  social  problems 
are  the  subject  of  the  seminars'.  The  chief  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  United 
States  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Constitution 
on  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  states  in  dealing  with  those  sub- 
jects. As  an  introduction  the  various  theories  relating  to  the  proper  fimctions  of  the  State 
are  discussed. 

In  1922-23  Comparative  Constitutional  Government  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 
The  object  w^Ul  be  to  compare  and  contrast  the  several  forms  of  constitutional  government 
represented  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germans',  together  with  a 
study  of  the  new  constitutional  governments  of  Russia,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  China,  if 
proper  material  be  available.  Among  the  questions  raised  ■will  be  the  location  of  sovereign 
power,  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  constitution  upon 
the  governing  bodies,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  constitution  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  minorities. 

Miss  Franklin  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  seminar}' : 
Seminary  in  Municipal  Government.        Three  hours  a  week  througfuiut  the  year. 

This  seminary  deals  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  modem  municipal  government. 
The  legal  relation  of  the  city  to  the  state,  city  charters,  various  tjijes  of  citj'  government, 
including  the  commission  and  citj-  manager  forms,  are  considered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course.  A  study  of  modern  mtmicipal  administration  follows  including  municipal  finance 
and  budgetary  problems,  city  planning,  housing,  public  health  and  sanitation,  franchises  and 
public  utilities.  The  discussion  of  modem  agencies  for  research  in  city  government  is 
supplemented  by  practical  field  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  ^lunicipal  Research. 

Dr.  Castro'^  offers  in  each  j-ear  the  following  graduate  sem- 
inaries : 

Seminarj'  in  Educational  Methods  and  Measurements. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  seminary  takes  up  the  principles  of  educational  methods  and  teaching  technique. 
The  latter  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  theorj-  and  practice  of  educational  measurements. 
The  special  subjects  considered  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Dr.  Arlitt  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  seminarj^: 

Seminar^'  in  Intelligence  Tests.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Laboraton'  Work  in  Intelligence  Tests. 

Pour  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  work  of  the  seminary  is  devoted  to  a  critical  smvey  of  the  field  of  mental  tests. 
The  laboratorj-  work  includes  training  in  the  use  of  tests  followed  by  the  practical  appU- 
cation  of  them  in  schools. 

Dr.  Rand  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  seminars^: 

Seminary  in  Applied  PsychologJ*.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory"  Work.  Four  hours  a  week  througfiout  the  year. 

This  course  combines  seminary,  laboratorj'  drill  and  research  features,  and  covers  the 
psychological  aspects  of  mental  testing  with  special  application  to  problems  of  vocational 
guidance  and  to  the  testing  of  normal  adults,  adult  and  juvenile  delinquents  and  defectives. 

*  See  footnote,  page  85. 
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In  the  seminary  work,  the  requirements  of  mental  tests,  their  standardizaliou  and 
statistical  treatment  are  considered.  The  laboratory  drill  work  consists  of  training  in 
the  application  of  general  intelligence  and  diagnostic  tests  to  normal  children  and  adults. 
This  furnishes  a  standard  of  the  normal  reaction  to  the  tests  as  well  as  practice  in  giving 
the  tests.  Later  the  work  will  be  with  delinquents  and  defectives.  The  research  work 
wUI  be  done  in  connection  with  Vocational  Guidance  Bureaus.  Two  problems  will  be 
considered  here:  (a)  the  devising  and  standardizing  of  specific  tests  for  diagnosing  ability 
for  different  vocations;  and  (6)  the  determination  of  the  average  level  of  intelligence 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  different  vocations.  The  course  is  open  only  to  graduate 
students  who  have  had  training  in  experimental  psychology. 

Special  Laboratory  Problems  in  Applied  Psychology. 

Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Applied  Psychology  to  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  work. 

The  following  advanced  undergraduate  courses  are  offered 
to  students  in  the  department: 

Dr.  Kingsbury  offers  in  each  year  the  following  courses,  open 
to  graduate  students: 

Applied   Sociology.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  semester's  work  includes  a  brief  survey  of  populations,  especially  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  study  of  the  racial,  national,  economic  and  social  factors  which  determine 
standards  of  living.  The  course  then  considers  the  forces  which  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  society,  the  processes  through  which  society  has  evolved  and  the  final  product  in 
social  institutions.  This  discussion  ha\'ing  provided  a  concept  of  the  nature  of  society 
afTords  a  point  of  departure  from  which  to  consider  social  conditions  and  organized  efforts 
for  social  betterment.  In  the  second  semester  the  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  origin, 
growth,  and  present  methods  of  the  most  important  social  service  organizations  in  order  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  fields  of  activity  in  which  social  work  is  being  carried  on: 

(1)  social  education,  through  settlements,  civic  centers  or  other  neighborhogid  organizations ; 

(2)  improvement  of  industrial  conditions,  through  associations  for  labor  legislation,  labor 
organizations,  or  consumers'  efforts;  (3)  child  welfare,  through  societies  for  care  and 
protection   of   children;     (4)    family   care,   through   organizations   for  the   reduction   and 

■  prevention  of  poverty;    (5)  social  guardianship,  through  the  probation  work  in  the  juvenile 
courts  or  corrective  institutions. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  attended  th>e  course  in  Minor  Economics. 

Record  Keeping  and  Social  Investigation. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  and  methods  of 
record  keeping  and  filing  which  are  applicable  to  municipal,  state,  and  federal  offices,  to 
business  organizations,  and  to  social  organizations  and  investigation,  and  with  the  methods 
of  securing,  analyzing,  interpreting  and  presenting  social  data.  The  best  systems  in  use 
will  be  analyzed  and  studied.  Formulation  of  the  various  types  of  schedules,  tabulation 
of  information  secured,  and  the  framing  of  tables  are  among  the  subjects  considered. 
The  course  concludes  with  a  critical  study  of  the  methods  used  in  social  economic  investi- 
gations, of  sources  of  social  statistical  information,  and  of  reports  by  federal  and  state 
departments  and  by  private  organizations. 

Miss  Boone  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free  elective 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Elements  of  Statistics.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  th4  year. 
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This  course  deals  with  the  elementary  priDciples  of  statistics  and  their  application. 
Among  the  topics  are  the  array,  frequency  distributions,  averages,  measures  of  variation, 
probabiUty  and  theory  of  errors,  theory  of  sampling,  index  numbers,  logarithmic  curves, 
graphic  methods,  comparisons,  and  the  elements  of  linear  correlation. 

The  course  is  recommended  to  students  of  social  economiy  and  of  economics.  No  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  beyond  the  requirements  for  matriculation  is  presupposed. 

Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in 
1922-23  the  following  post-major  course,  open  to  graduate 
students : 

American  Economic  and  Social  Problems. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  trace  certain  social  movements  in  the  United  States  from 
1865  to  the  present  time.  Special  studies  are  made  of  the  changes  in  rural  and  urban 
population;  immigration,  the  race  problem;  the  development  of  city  Ufe;  the  problems 
of  country  life;  problems  of  food  distribution  and  marketing,  cost  of  living,  etc.  Special 
topics  are  assigned  to  students  for  reports  and  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  original 
source  material. 

Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith  offers  in  each  year  the  following 
major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 
History  of  Economic  Thought  and  Recent  Economic  Problems. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  I  aims  to  give  students  an  historical  introduc- 
tion as  a  basis  for  a  ciitical  study  of  modem  economic  problems.  The  students  read  in 
connection  with  this  section  parts  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nation;  Ricardo's  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxation;  Malthus's  Principles  of  Poptilation;  and  selections  from 
the  writings  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Jevons,  Wicksteed,  Boehm-Bawerk,  and  Pantaleoni. 

In  Part  II  certain  modern  ecoconiic  problems  are  considered  in  some  detail:  distribution 
under  socialism,  co-operation,  profit  sharing,  the  minimum  wage,  the  eight-hour  day,  tax 
reforms,  price  fixing,  etc.  Numerous  short  papers  in  connection  with  the  reading,  and 
one  long  report  oh  some  specially  assigned  subject  are  required. 

Dr.  Fenwick  offers  in  each  year  the  following  major  course, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Present  Political  Problems.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  chief  political  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
recent  years.  The  study  of  practical  problems  is  preceded  by  a  «itudy  of  theories  relating 
to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  state,  its  end  or  object,  and  the  proper  sphere  of  state  activi- 
ties, under  which  last  heading  the  various  theories  of  individualism,  liberalism,  and  social- 
ism will  be  studied.  Modern  reforms  in  federal,  state,  and  city  government  are  next 
studied,  and  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  extension  of  federal  power  in  the  United 
States  and  the  relation  between  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  modern  social  and  eco- 
nomic legislation  adopted  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  the  several  states. 

Dr.  Fenwick  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free  elective 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Elements  of  Law.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  famiUarize  the  student  with  the  principles  and  technical 
terms  of  those  branches  of  private  law  with  which  the  ordinary  citizen  is  brought  into 
contact.  The  subjects  covered  include  Persons  and  Domestic  Relations,  Contracts, 
Torts,  Real  and  Personal  Property,  and  the  chief  forms  of  Procedure.  The  lectures  are 
supplemented  by  a  study  and  discussion  of  judicial  decisions  bearing  on  the  subject. 
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Dr.  Rand  offers  in  each  year  the  following  major  course, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Applied  Psychology.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester^ 

The  specific  applications  of  psychology  form  the  subject  matter  of  this  course.  An 
important  feature  is  the  application  to  the  work  of  the  clinic.  Demonstrations  are  made 
of  mental  equipment  and  individual  practice  is  given  in  mental  testing.  The  applications 
of  psychology  to  law,  medicine,  vocational  guidance,  advertising,  etc.,  are  briefly  considered. 
Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work  is  required  from  students  taking  the  course.  A 
knowledge  of  psychology  equivaleat  to  that  obtained  in  the  minor  experimental  course  is 
presupposed. 

Dr.  Ferree  and  Dr.  Rand  offer  in  each  year  the  following 
minor  course: 

Experimental  Psychology.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Laboratory  Work.  Foiir  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

(Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  taken  the  required  course  in  psychology  or  ite 
equivalent. 1 

The  lectures  constitute  an  abbreviated  course  in  systematic  psychology  in  which  the 
historical,  critical,  and  theoretical  features  of  the  subjects  covered  are  discussed  and  the 
experimental  features  demonstrated  Especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  comparative  study  of 
method.     The  laboratory  work  consists  of  individual  practice  in  selected  topics. 

Dr.  T.  de  Laguna*  offers  in  each  year  the  following  minor 
course,  open  to  graduate  students : 

Tlllementary  Ethics.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

The  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  development  of  typical  moral  standards  in  the 
course  of  human  progress  from  primitive  to  modern  conditions.  This  is  followed  by  a 
critical  study  of  the  theory  of  moral  values,  with  especial  reference  to  the  phenomena  of 
moral  evolution.  The  concluding  weeks  are  devoted  to  an  introduction  to  the  more 
general  problems  of  Social  Philosophy  in  their  bearing  upon  the  ideals  of  English  and 
American  liberalism. 

Dr.  Leuba*  offers  in  each  year  the  following  major  course, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Social  Psychology:  The  Psychology  of  Group  Life  and  the  Origin  and 
the  Nature  of  Magic,  Religion,  Ethics,  Science  and  Art. 

Fire  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
Psychology  has  so  far  been  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  individuals,  human  or 
animal,  normal  or  abnormal.  But  a  community,  a  crowd,  a  clique,  an  industrial  trust,  do 
not  behave  as  the  individuals  composing  them  would  behave  if  they  acted  independently. 
For  this  reason  the  study  of  the  laws  of  social  interrelation  and  of  social  action  has  become 
a  separate  branch  of  psychology. 

Dr.  Castro*  gives  in  each  year  the  following  undergraduate 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

*  See  footnote,  page  85. 
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£ducatlon.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  interprets  modern  educational  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  their  social 
setting;  develops  the  psychological  principles  underlying  the  technique  of  teaching  and 
demonstrates  their  application;  sketches  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  development  of 
children  from  infancy  through  adolescence,  and  discusses  the  treatment  of  children 
individually  and  in  groups  in  school  and  extra-school  activities. 

It  is  conducted  as  a  general  survey  course  covering  the  subject-matter  indicated,  or 
various  topics  are  stressed  and  studied  more  intensively  according  as  the  interests  of  the 
class  vary  from  teaching  to  social  work  or  to  a  more  general  interest  in  educational  problema. 

Dr.  Arlitt  offers  in  each  year  the  following  undergraduate 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 
Experimental  Educational  Psychology.    Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  Work.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  sensori-motor  learning,  perceptual  learning,  and 
learning  of  the  problem-solving  type.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  conditions  and 
methods  of  efficient  study  and  on  the  training  of  memory. 

In  the  second  semester  the  course  takes  up  the  study  of  school  subjects  from  the  point 
of  \iew  of  laboratory  experimentation  and  a  survey  of  the  field  of  group  and  individual 
tests  and  educational  scales  and  measurements. 

Dr.  Savage  offers  in  1921-22  the  following  free  elective 
course : 

The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  can  assure  the  instructor  that  they  can 
pursue  the  work  with  profit.  It  deals  with  the  making  of  scenarios,  adaptation,  and  the 
writing  of  original  longer  and  shorter  plays;  and  with  the  observation  of  dramatic  technique 
in  plays  read  and  seen. 

Dr.  Tennent  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free  elective 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Theoretical  Biology.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year_ 

This  is  an  historical  course  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  theories  of  biology. 
The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  one  year's  training  in  science.  A  considerable 
amount  of  assigned  reading  is  required. 


Philosophy. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Theodore  de  Leo  de  Laguna,*  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Dr.  Grace 
Mead  Andrus  de  Laguna,*  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
and  Dr.  Ethel  Ernestine  Sabin,  Associate  in  Philosophy. 

*  Granted  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  offered  by 
Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna  and  by  Dr.  Grace  Mead  Andrus  de  Laguna  will  be  given  by 
substitutes  whose  appointments  will  be  announced  later. 
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Graduate  Cottrses. 

A  seminary  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  offered  each  year  and  a 
seminary  in  ethics  and  one  in  logic  and  metaphysics  are  offered  in 
alternate  years.  The  subjects  of  study  are  changed  from  year  to  year 
through  a  cycle  of  four  years.  A  seminary  in  social  and  political  philosophy 
is  offered  in  the  second  semester  of  each  j^ear.  Ten  hours  a  week  of 
advanced  undergraduate  courses  are  also  open  to  graduate  students. 
Students  electing  philosophy  as  their  major  subject  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  emphasize  either  metaphysics  or  ethics.  For 
the  list  of  approved  associated  and  independent  minors  see  the  Regula- 
tions of  the  Academic  Council. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna  conducts  in  alternate  years  the 
following  graduate  seminary: 

Ethical  Seminary.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  subject  is  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau.     In  the  first  semester  the  political 

theory  is  studied,  and  in  the  second  the  theories  of  Education,  Art,  Morals  and  Religion. 

In  1922-23  English  Evolutionary  Ethics,  as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Darwin, 
Spencer,  Clifford,  Stephen,  Alexander,  and  Hobhouse,  and  as  criticized  by  Green,  Sorley, 
Huxley,  Pringle-Pattison,  and  Rashdall,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  determining  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the  genetic 
method  as  applied  in  ethical  research. 

Dr.  Grace  de  Laguna*  conducts  in  alternate  years  the  follow- 
ing graduate  seminary : 

Seminary  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1921-22  Inductive  and  Genetic  logic  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  theorie. 
of  Sigwart,  Mill,  Whewell,  Bradley,  Bosanquet,  and  Dewey  are  the  basis  of  investigations 

In  1923-24  Contemporary  Realism  as  represented  by  Moore,  Russell,  Alexander,  Perry, 
McGilvary,  and  Fullerton  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna*  conducts  in  alternate  years  the 
following  graduate  seminary: 
Seminary  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.     Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1921-22  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  English  Empiricism.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  its  connection  with  Associationism  and  to  the  development  of  the  theory  of  scientific 
method. 

In  1923-24  the  philosophy  of  Plato  will  be  discussed  in  the  seminary.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  earlier  dialogues,  to  the  development  of  the  theory  of  ideas  and  the 
relation  of  this  theory  to  the  teachings  and  method  of  Socrates. 

Dr.  Sabin  conducts  in  alternate  years  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Seminary  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.      Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  Descartes  and  Spinoza  are  studied  with  special  reference  to  their  view  of 
the  relation  between  idea  and  object. 

In  1922-23  the  philosophy  of  Kant  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  principal 
.  writings  of  the  critical  period  are  read  and  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  final  organization  of 
Kant' a  system  in  the  Critique  of  Judgment. 

*  See  footnote,  page  100- 
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Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna*  conducts  in  each  year  the  following 
graduate  seminary: 

Seminary  in  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Two  hours  a  vleek  during  the  second  semester. 

The  topics  chosen  for  discussion  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prominent  among  them 
will  be:  the  general  nature  of  law;  sovereignty  and  allegiance;  the  conception  of  per- 
sonal liberty;    property;    punishment;    marriage  and  the  family;    moral  education. 

This  seminary  may  be  elected  separately,  or  may  be  combined  with  the  seminary  in 
Social  Psychology,  given  two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester,  as  a  seminary  for 
students  in  the  Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna,*  Dr.  Grace  de  Laguna,*  and  Dr. 
Sabin  conduct  in  each  year  the  philosophical  journal  club. 

Philosophical  Journal  Club.  Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

The  advanced  students  and  the  instructors  meet  to  report  on  and  discuss  recent  reviews 
and  philosophical  articles. 

The  following  advanced  undergraduate  courses  may  be 
attended  by  graduate  students: 

Dr.  Grace  de  Laguna*  offers  in  each  year  the  following  minor 
course : 

History  of  Philosophy.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Ancient  philosophy  is  very  briefly  treated.  The  greater  part  of  the  course  is  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  selections  from  the  principal  writings  of  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna*  offers  in  each  3'ear  the  following 
major  course: 

Recent  Philosophical  Tendencies.        Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
This  course  includes  a  discussion  of  such  theories  as  pragmatism,  idealism,  neo-realism, 
•to. 

Dr.  Sabin  offers  in  each  year  the  following  major  course: 

From  Kant  to  Spencer.  Fxve  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

The  course  is  principally  occupied  with  the  development  of  the  post-Kantian  idealism, 
and  with  the  naturalistic  systems  of  Comte,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Spencer. 

Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna*  offers  in  each  year  the  following 
minor  course: 

Elementary  Ethics.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

The  course  begins  -ndth  a  survey  of  the  development  of  typical  moral  standards  in  the 
course  of  human  progress  from  primitive  to  modern  conditions.  This  is  followed  by  a 
critical  study  of  the  theory  of  moral  values,  with  especial  reference  to  the  phenomena  of 
moral  evolution.  The  concluding  weeks  are  devoted  to  an  introduction  to  the  more 
general  problems  of  social  philosophy  in  their  bearing  upon  the  ideals  of  English  and 
American  liberalism. 

*  See  footnote,  page  100. 
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Psychology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  James  H.  Leuba,*  Professor  of  Psychology,  Dr.  Clarence 
Errol  Ferree,  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology  and 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  Dr.  Gertrude  Rand, 
Associate  in  Experimental  and  Applied  Psychology,  and  Dr. 
Ethel  Ernestine  Sabin,  Associate  in  Philosophy,  Miss  Margaret 
Montague  Monroe,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Experimental 
Psychology,  and  Miss  Louise  Littig  Sloan,  Assistant  Demon- 
strator in  Applied  Psychology. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Twelve  hours  of  graduate  lectures  and  seminary  work  are  offered  in  each 
year  in  addition  to  the  direction  of  private  reading  and  original  research. 
Ten  hours  a  week  of  advanced  undergraduate  courses  are  also  open  to 
graduate  students.  The  laboratories  of  experimental  psychology  are  open 
for  research  work.  Students  may  offer  either  Social  Psychology  or  Experi- 
mental and  Systematic  Psychology  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  list  of  approved  associated  and  independent 
minors  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

Dr.  Leuba*  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminaries  : 

Psychological  Seminary.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

As  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  the  seminary  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects 
will  be  chosen  each  year:  the  psychology  of  mental  and  moral  deficiencies  with  reference 
to  the  social  problems  they  present,  including  case  studies  and  research  work  in  problema 
of  delinquencj' ;  instinct,  feeling  and  emotion;  the  psychology  of  religion  and  of  ethics; 
social  psychologj';  abnormal  psychology  (mental  disorders,  the  Freudian  psychology, 
arrested  mental  development,  and  its  social  and  educational  implications,  etc.). 

Seminary  in  Social  Psychology.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

In  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  abnormal  psychology,  chiefly  mei^tal  and  moral 
deficiency,  and  its  social  implications:  or  temperament  and  character  and  their  instinctive 
and  emotional  foundation  will  be  studied. 

In  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the  principles  of  social  psychology  and  their  applications 
to  social  problems  are  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

This  seminary  together  with  the  seminary  in  Social  Philosophy,  given  in  the  second 
semester,  may  be  counted  as  a  seminary  by  students  in  the  Department  of  Social  Economy 
and  Social  Research. 

Dr.  Ferree  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary: 

*  Granted  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  announced 
by  Professor  Leuba  will  be  given  by  a  substitute  whose  appointment  will  be  announced 
later. 
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Seminary  in  Experimental  and  Systematic  Psychology. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
This  seminary  is  intended,  primarily,  to  give  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  literature 
of  experimental  psychology.  Due  consideration,  however,  will  be  given  to  all  points, 
of  systematic  importance.  The  work  is  grouped  about  the  following  topics;  sensation, 
the  simpler  sense  complexes,  perception  and  ideas,  feeling  and  the  affective  processes, 
attention,  action,  and  the  intellectual  processes  (memory,  association,  imagination,  etc.), 
The  course  covers  three  years;  but  the  topics  chosen  and  the  time  devoted  to  each  vary 
from  year  to  year  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Psychological  Laboratory  Work. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  individual  practice  and  research. 

Dr.  Ferree  and  Dr.  Rand  conduct  in  each  year  the  followine 

seminary : 

Seminary  in  Research  Methods  and  Problems. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  object  of  this  seminary  is  to  give  training  in  research.     In  addition  to  the  work  in 
the  laboratory  supplementary  reading,  reports  and  discussions  are  required.      In  special 
cases  the  course  may  be  elected  for  a  greater  number  of  hours. 

Dr.  Rand  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  seminaries: 

Seminary  in  Apphed  Psychology.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  Work.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  combines  seminary,  laboratory  drill  and  research  features,  and  covers  the 
psychological  aspects  of  mental  testing  with  special  appKcation  to  problems  of  vocational 
guidance  and  to  the  testing  of  normal  adults  and  adult  and  juvenile  delinquents  and 
defectives. 

In  the  seminary  work,  the  requirements  of  mental  tests  and  their  standardization  and 
statistical  treatment  are  considered.  The  laboratory  driU  work  consists  of  training  in  the 
application  of  general  intelligence  and  diagnostic  tests  to  normal  children  and  adults. 
This  furnishes  a  standard  of  the  normal  reactions  to  the  tests  as  well  as  practice  in  giving 
the  tests.  Later  the  work  is  with  delinquents  and  defectives.  The  research  work  will  be 
done  in  connection  with  Vocational  Guidance  Bureaus.  Two  problems  will  be  considered 
here:  (a)  the  de\'ising  and  standardizing  of  specific  tests  for  diagnosing  ability  for  different 
vocations;  and  (b)  the  determination  of  the  average  level  of  intelligence  needed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  different  vocations.  The  course  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who 
have  had  training  in  experimental  psychology. 

Seminar}'  in  Special  Laboratory  Problems  in  Applied  Ps3-chology. 

Four  hours  a  week  throughoui  the  year. 
This  seminary  is  offered  to  students  who  have  attended  the  seminary  in  Applied  Psychology 
and  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  work. 

Dr.  Leuba,*  Dr.  Ferree  and  Dr.  Rand  together  conduct  in 
each  year  the  psj-^chological  journal  club. 

Psj'chological  Journal  Club.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  advanced  students  meet  with  the  instructors  once  a  week  to  hear  or  read  reports 
on  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  on  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory. 

*  See  footnote,  page  .103. 
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The    following    advanced    undergraduate    courses   may    be 
attended  by  graduate  students: 

Dr.  Leuba*  offers  in  each  year  the  following  major  and  minor 
courses : 

Social  Psychology:  The  Psychology  of  Group  Life  and  the  Origin  and 
the  Nature  of  Magic,  Religion,  Ethics,  Science  and  Art. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  seTnester. 

Psychology  has  so  far  been  concerned .  almost  exclusively  with  individuals,  human  or 
animal,  normal  or  abnormal.  But  a  community,  a  crowd,  an  industrial  trust,  do  not  behave 
as  the  individuals  composing  them  would  behave  if  they  acted  independently.  For  this 
reason  the  study  of  the  laws  of  social  interrelation  and  of  social  action  has  become  a  s  eparate 
branch  of  psychology. 

The  Psychology  of  Instinct  and  Emotion,  and  Animal  Behaviour. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Although  the  course  in  animal  psychology  does  not  necessitate  a  special  knowledge  of 
biology,  yet  it  appeals  to  students  of  that  science  since  it  deals  with  animal  behaviour. 
Time  is  spent  on  an  analysis  of  the  methods  by  which  animals  learn.  This  part  of  the 
course  is  of  special  interest  to  students  of  education  because  of  the  light  thrown  upon  the 
problems  of  mental  acquisition  in  man. 

Dr.  Ferree  and  Dr.  Rand  offer  in  each  year  the  following 
minor  course: 

Experimental  Psychology.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Laboratory  Work.  Four  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

The  lectures  constitute  an  abbreviated  course  in  systematic  psychology  in  which  the 
historical,  critical,  and  theoretical  features  of  the  subjects  covered  are  discussed  and  the 
experimental  features  demonstrated.  Especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  comparative  study  of 
methods.     The  laboratory  work  consists  of  individual  practice. 

Dr.  Ferree  offers  in  each  year  the  following  elective  course: 

Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  consists  of  five  hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  the  students  being  assigned 
problems  to  investigate. 

Dr.  Rand  offers  in  each  year  the  following  major  course: 

Applied  Psychology.  Fire  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Laboratory  Work.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  second  semester. 

The  specific  applications  of  psychology  form  the  subject  matter  of  this  course.  An 
important  feature  is  the  application  to  the  work  of  the  clinic.  Demonstrations  are  made 
of  mental  equipment  and  individual  practice  is  given  in  mental  testing.  The  applications 
of  psychology  to  law,  medicine,  vocational  guidance,  advertising,  etc.,  are  briefly  considered. 
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Education. 

This  Department  is  organized  in  part  from  the  Phebe  Anna 

Thome  Endowment  and  is  connected  with  the  Phehe 

Anna  Thome  Model  School. 

The  instruction  in  Education  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Matilde  Castro,*  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the 
Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Model  School,  and  Dr.  Ada  Hart  Arlitt, 
Associate  in  Educational  Psychology. 

The  work  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education  is 
intended  for  graduate  students  only.  No  undergraduate 
students  are  permitted  to  take  any  graduate  work  in  education 
although  graduate  students  may  if  they  so  desire  elect  under- 
graduate courses  in  education  and  psychology  and  other 
subjects.  The  courses  are  planned  for  graduate  students  who 
wish  to  study  education  for  one,  two,  and  three  years  on  the 
principle  that  about  one-half  of  the  student's  time  will  be 
given  to  purely  educational  courses  and  the  remaining  half  to 
courses  in  the  subjects  in  which  she  is  preparing  herself  to 
teach.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  is  open  to 
graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  of  other  colleges  of 
high  standing  under  the  general  conditions  prescribed  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Education  is  open  to  graduates  of  all  colleges  of  high 
standing  under  the  general  conditions  prescribed  for  the 
degree   of    Doctor   of   Philosophy. 

The  Phehe  Anna  Thorne  Model  School. 

The  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  School  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1913  under  the  direction  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  Graduate 
Department  of  Education.  It  is  maintained  by  an  endowment 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  given  by  the  executors 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  to  perpetuate  her 
deep  interest  in  school  education  and  her  desire  to  further 
research  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  school  subjects.  The 
Phebe  Anna  Thorne  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Education  and  affords  its  students  an  opportu- 

*  Granted  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  offered  by 
Professor  Castro  will  be  given  by  a  substitute  whose  appointment  will  be  announced  later. 
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nity  to  follow  the  work  of  the  expert  teachers  of  the  model  school 
and  discuss  in  seminaries  conducted  by  the  professors  of  educa- 
tion the  various  problems  of  teaching  and  administration  as 
they  arise  from  day  to  day.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the 
primary  department  at  six  years  of  age  and  to  the  elementary 
course  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  and  will  be  fitted  to  enter 
Bryn  Mawr  and  other  colleges  on  the  completion  of  a  seven  or 
eight  years'  school  course  based  on  the  soundest  available 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  to  be  found  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  It  is  believed  that  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  newest  approved  methods  of  secondary  teaching  will 
enable  teachers  who  have  studied  in  the  Graduate  Department 
of  Education  to  teach  more  efficiently  and  to  command 
materially  higher  salaries. 

Graduate  Cotjrses. 
In  addition  to  six  seminaries  in  education,  there  are  offered  in  each  year 
observation  classes  in  the  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Model  School.  The 
Department  of  Education  also  conducts  an  Educational  Clinic  in  which 
examinations  are  made  and  advice  given  in  regard  to  cases  of  retardation 
in  special  school  subjects,  general  retardation  or  any  other  maladjust- 
ment to  school  environment.  Students  electing  education  as  their  major 
subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  elect  educational 
psychology,  educational  methodology,  econpmics,  social  economy,  social 
psychology,  or  experimental  and  systematic  psychology,  as  the  associated 
minor.  The  list  of  approved  independent  minors  will  be  found  in  the 
Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

Dr.  Castro*  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminaries : 

Seminary  in  Educational  Methods  and  Measurements. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  seminary  takes  up  the  principles  of  educational  methods  and  teaching  technique. 
The  latter  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  educational  measurements. 
I'he  special  subjects  considered  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Seminary  in  Social  Education.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Not  offered  in  1921-22. 

The  essentials  of  educational  theory  and  practice  for  social  workers  are  studied  in  this 
seminary.  The  subjects  dealt  with  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  educational  principles 
involved  in  the  intelligent  direction  of  such  activities  as  community  centres,  settlement 
classes,  clubs,  etc.  Among  the  subjects  studied  is  the  characteristic  mental  and  physical 
development  of  childhood,  adolescence,  youth,  and  maturity.  This  stvidy  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  selection  of  the  educational  materials  and  methods  appropriate  to  the  needs  and 
capacities  of  different  groups  of  varying  ages  and  differing  educational  opportunities. 

*  See  footnote,  page  106. 
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Dr.  Castro*  and  Dr.  Arlitt  conduct  in  1921-22  and  in  each 
succeeding  year  the  following  graduate  seminaries: 

Seminary  in  Advanced  Experimental  Ekiucational  Psychology. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Laboratory  Work.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  seminary  considers  the  main  categories  of  educational  psychology  from  a  theoretical 
and  experimental  point  of  view,  and  studies  especially  the  psychology  of  school  and  high 
school  subjects.  If  the  student's  training  in  psychology  has  been  inadequate  she  is 
required  to  take  the  seminary  in  Educational  Methods  and  Measurements  or  the  requisite 
undergraduate  work  in  education. 

Seminary  in  Research  Problems  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminary  is  open  only  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Advanced  History  of  Education.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Philosophy  of  Education.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

These  two  courses  taken  together  are  equivalent  to  one  seminary  and  are  given  in 
the  first  semester  by  Dr.  Arlitt  and  in  the  second  semester  by  Dr.  Castro.  Students 
electing  this  seminary  must  have  previously  taken  two  seminaries  in  Education. 

Dr.  Arlitt  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate, 
seminary : 

Seminary  in  Intelligence  Tests.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  Work  in  IntelUgence  Tests.     Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  seminary  is  devoted  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  field  of  mental  tests. 
The  laboratory  work  includes  training  in  the  use  of  tests  followed  by  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  them  in  schools. 

Dr.  Castro*  and  Dr.  Arlitt  together  conduct  the  journal  club. 

Journal  Club  in  Education.  Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

The  advanced  students  meet  with  the  instructors  once  a  fortnight  to  report  on  and  dis- 
cuss recent  reviews  and  articles,  and  the  results  of  special  investigations  aie  presented 
for  comment  and  criticism. 

Free  Elective  Coures. 

Dr.  Castro*  offers  in  each  year  the  following  undergraduate 
courses,  open  to  graduate  students : 

Education.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  interprets  modern  educational  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  their  social 
setting;  develops  the  psychological  principles  underlying  the  technique  of  teaching  and 
demonstrates  their  application;  and  discusses  the  treatment  of  children  individually  and 
in  groups  in  school  and  extra-school  activities. 

*  See  footnote,  page  106. 
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It  is  conducted  as  a  general  sun'ey  course  covering  the  subject-matter  indicated,  ot 
various  topics  are  stressed  and  studied  more  intensively  according  as  ttie  interests  of  the 
class  vary  from  teaching  to  social  work  or  to  a  more  general  interest  in  educational  problems. 

The  PsychologJ'^  of  Childhood.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  traces  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  development  of  children  from  infancy 
through  adolescence.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  psychology  of  deficient, 
formal,  and  gifted  children,  and  attention  is  given  to  their  educational  treatment. 

Dr.  Arlitt  offers  in  each  year  the  following  undergraduate 
courses,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Experimental  Educational  Psychology.     Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  vtar. 

Laboratory  Work.  Tivo  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  sensori-motor  learning,  perceptual  learning,  and 
learning  of  the  problem-solving  type.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  conditions  and 
methods  of  efficient  study  and  on  the  training  of  memory. 

In  the  second  semester  the  course  takes  up  the  study  of  school  subjects  from  the  point 
of  view  of  laboratory  experimentation  and  a  survey  of  the  field  of  group  and  individual 
tests  and  educational  scales  and  measurements. 

History  of  Education.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  considers  the  great  educational  movements  in  the  light  of  their  historical 
development.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  extent  to  which  these  movements  influenced  and 
were  influenced  by  the  social  life  and  customs  of  the  periods  in  which  they  originated. 

Classical  Archaeology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Rhys  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  and  Dr. 
Mary  Hamilton  Swindler,  Associate  in  Latin  and  Archaeology. 

Two  archaeological  seminaries  of  two  hours  a  week  each  and 
a  graduate  course  amounting  to  one  hour  a  week  throughout 
the  year  are  offered  to  graduate  students  who  have  done  ele- 
mentary archaeological  work,  and  also  a  journal  club  meeting 
one  and  a  half  hours  a  fortnight.  In  addition  individual  stu- 
dents will  be  directed  in  special  work  by  means  of  private 
conferences. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  three  hours  a  week  and  two  hours 
a  week  are  offered,  affording  an  introduction  to  the  various 
branches  of  classical  archaeology.  The  undergraduate  courses 
are  fully  illustrated  with  lantern-shdes,  and  photographs  are 
available  for  review  and  comparison.  In  connection  with  grad- 
uate courses  the  students  have  access  to  the  collections  belong- 
ing to  the  department  containing  replicas  of  Greek  and  Roman 
coins,  facsimiles  of  gems  and  seals,  and  a  collection  of  original 
vase  fragments,  many  of  which  are  by  known  masters. 
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Graduate  Courses. 

Two  seminaries  in  archaeology,  a  graduate  course,  and  a  journal  club  are 
offered  to  graduate  students  in  addition  to  the  undergraduate  courses  which 
are  open  also  to  graduate  students.  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  both 
French  and  German  is  indispensable,  and  familiarity  with  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  though  not  required,  is  of  the  utmost  value  for  graduate  work  in 
archaeology. 

Students  electing  classical  archaeology  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  have  taken  the  major  undergraduate  course 
in  Greek  and  the  minor  undergraduate  course  in  Latin  or  courses  equivalent 
to  these.  A  list  of  approved  associated  and  independent  minors  will  be 
found  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Dr.  Carpenter  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Archaeological  Seminary,  Dr.  Carpenter.     Two  hours  a  week  throughout  th*  near 

This  course  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  had  some  previous  trainiag  in 
classical  archaeology.  The  order  of  the  subjects  may  be  changed  in  accordanca  with  the 
needs  of  the  stiidents. 

In  1920-21  fifth  century  Greek  sculpture  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1921-22  Greek  minor  arts  (coins,  gems,  terra-cotta)  will  be  studied. 

In  1922-23  Greek  Architecture  will  be  studied  in  the  first  semester,  and  Roman  archi- 
tecture in  the  second  semester. 

Dr.  Carpenter  offers  in  1920-21  and  in  each  succeeding  year 
the  following  graduate  course: 

Greek  Epigraphy,  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  first  semester  the  origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  the  epichorio  forms  are  studied. 
Roehl's  Imagines  and  Part  I  of  Robert's  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  are  used  as  text- 
books. In  the  second  semester  a  variety  of  inscriptions  of  artistic  and  topographic  interest 
are  read.     The  emphasis  is  archaeological  rather  than  linguistic  or  politico-historical. 

Dr.  Swindler  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Archaeological  Seminary,  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year 

In  1920-21  Etruscan  and  Roman  Archaeology  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  A 
survey  of  Etruscan  sites  and  monuments  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  monuments  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  Age  of  Constantine. 

In  1921-22  the  subject  of  the  seminary  during  the  first  semester  will  be  Aegean  Archaeology 
with  emphasis  on  the  recent  discoveries  in  Crete.  During  the  second  semester  the  subject 
will  be  Ancient  Painting,  including  a  detailed  survey  of  Cretan  frescoes,  painted  plaques, 
stelae,  and  sarcophag',  Greek  vases  of  the  Polygnotan  era,  paintings  found  in  Etruscan 
tombs,  Pompeian  wall  decoration,  and  the  mummy  portraits  from  the  Fayum. 

In  1922-23  Greek  vases  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary  with  special  reference  to  the 
vase  masters  of  the  fifth  century. 

Dr.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Swindler  together  conduct  in  each 
year  the  archaeological  journal  club. 
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Archseological  Journal  Club.      One  and  a  half  hours  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 
The  graduate  students  and  the  instructors  meet  for  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  topics  of  current  archaeological  literature. 

f 

The  following  undergraduate  courses  may  be  attended  by 
graduate  students: 

Dr.  Carpenter  offers  in  each  year  the  following  minor  and 
major  courses  open  to  graduate  students: 

Greek  Sculpture.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

A  critical  study  of  the  rise,  perfection,  and  ultimate  developments  of  sculpture  in  Greece. 
The  course  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  principles  and  appreciation  of 
sculpture. 

Art  and  Life  in  Hellenistic  Towns.         Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
A  reconstruction,  from  existing  remains,  of  town  and  city  life  in  the  period  between  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Roman  domination. 

Ancient  Architecture.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

An  introductory  outline  of  Egyptian,  Cretan,  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Mycenean  build- 
ing is  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  architecture  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  course  ends  with  a  brief  survey  of  Byzantine,  Renaissance,  and  present- 
day  classical  styles.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  architectural  evolution  and  its  connection  with 
the  civilization  of  the  times 

Greek  and  Roman  Minor  Arts.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

The  course  treats  of  Greek  and  Roman  bronze  statuettes,  terra-cotta  figurines,  coins, 

gems,  jewelry,  silverware,  and  similar  objects,  mainly  for  their  artistic  and  cultural  interest. 

The  first  six  lectures  deal  with  Cretan  and  Mycenean  art.     This  course  supplements  that 

on  Greek  vase-painting  given  in  the  first  semester. 

Dr  Wright  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free  elective 
courses,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Greek  Religion  and  Greek  Myths.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

This  course  is  supplementary  to  Greek  and  English  literature  and  to  Oriental  and 
Classical  Archseology,  and  treats  of  the  development  of  Greek  religion,  the  attributes  of 
the  Olympian  Gods,  such  as  Zeus  and  Apollo,  their  ritual,  and  the  influence  on  literature 
of  Greek  myths.  This  course  may  be  offered  as  part  of  the  minor  course  in  Classical 
Archaeology.  It  is  given  in  1920-21  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  same  subject  being  continued 
throughout  the  year. 

Literary  Geography  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

Two  hours  a  week  durivg  the  second  semester. 
This  course  traces  not  only  the  literary  legends  of  famous  sites  such  as  Athens,  Thebes, 
Troy  and  Constantinople,  but  also  their  political  history.     It  may  be  offered  as  part  of 
the  minor  course  in  Classical  Archaeology. 

Dr.  Swindler  offers  in  each  year  the  following  minor  and 
major  courses: 

Ancient  Painting  and  Vases.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

The  course  traces  the  development  of  ancient  painting.  The  mateiial  studied  includes 
Egyptian  and  Cretan  frescoes,  Greek  vases,  Pompeian  wall  paintings,  and  the  paintings 
from  Etruscan  sites. 
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Ancient  Rome.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semeslef. 

The  course  deals  with  the  art  and  material  civilization  of  Rome  through  Republican  and 

Imperial  times.     It  is  intended  both  as  an  archaeological  background  to  liatin  studies  and  as 

an  introduction  to  Roman  art,  especially  sculpture  and  painting.     The  course  includes  a 

atudy  of  Etruscan  art  and  its  influence  on  early  Rome. 

History  of  Art. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Georgiana  Goddard  King,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art, 
and  Miss  Helen  Fernald,  Instructor  and  demonstrator  in  the 
History  of  Art. 

A  seminary  of  two  hours  a  week  and  a  journal  club  of  one 
hour  a  week  are  offered  to  graduate  students  who  have  done 
elementary  work  in  history  of  art.  In  addition  individual 
students  will  be  directed  in  special  work  by  means  of  private 
conferences. 

The  undergraduate  work  is  divided  into  courses  of  three 
hours  a  week  and  two  hours  a  week  on  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture. 

All  the  courses  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  and  photo- 
graphs are  available  for  review  and  comparison. 

Graduate  Courses. 

A  seminary  in  History  of  Art  of  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year 
is  offered  to  graduate  students  who  have  done  elementary  work  in  history 
of  art. 

In  addition  to  the  graduate  seminary  announced,  other  courses  will  be 
provided  as  need  for  them  arises,  and  individual  students  will  be  directed 
in  special  work  by  means  of  private  conferences.  History  of  Art  may  be 
offered  as  a  minor  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  list  of  major 
subjects  with  which  it  may  be  offered  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of 
the  Academic  Council. 

Miss  King  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary: 

Seminary  in  History  of  Art.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  Spanish  Painting  up  to  1550. 

In  1921-22  the  subject  will  be  Mediaeval  Art  in  the  period  that  lies  between  the  sixth 
and  the  sixteenth  centuries.     Certain  related  problems  will  be  selected  and  considered. 

In  1922-23  the  seminary  will  be  devoted  to  ItaUan  Art,  probably  a  study  of  Sienese 
painting. 

Graduate  work  in  modern  painting  will  also  be  arranged  for  any  student  who  wishes 
to  combine  History  of  Art  with  English  or  French  literature.  While  the  order  of  the 
seminaries  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students,  certain  canons  of  art, 
and  certain  aesthetic  problems  will  be  considered  in  successive  years. 
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Miss  King  and  Miss  Fernald  together  conduct  in  each  year 
the  journal  club  in  the  history  of  art. 

Journal  Club  in  the  History  of  Art.  Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 
The  instructors  and  the  graduate  students  meet  for  the  presentation   and  discission 
of  current  literature  on  the  History  of  Art. 

Post-Major  Courses. 
Miss  King  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1921-22  the  fol- 
lowing post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Spanish  Painting.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  minor  and  major  work 
In  history  of  art,  or  an  equivalent  course.  The  sources  and  development  of  Spanish  paint- 
ing are  considered  from  the  early  miniature  painters  down  to  living  painters.  Students 
are  expected  to  learn  something  about  the  Spanish  character  and  history  and  to  »iake 
short  trips  to  see  paintings  on  exhibition  in  Amerioa. 

The  following  undergraduate  courses  maj^  be  attended  by 
graduate  students: 

Miss  King  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1921-22  the  follow- 
ing minor  and  major  courses: 

Italian  Painting  of  the  Renaissance  from  the  Middle  of  the  Thirteenth 

to  the  Middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
In  the  first  semester  the  Italian  Primitives  are  studied,  chiefly  in  the  schools  of  Florence, 
Siena,  and  Umbria;  in  the  second  semester  the  painters  of  the  High  Renaissance,  with 
special  attention  to  those  of  Venice  and  the  north  of  Italy.  The  course  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  lantern  slides. 

Renaissance  Sculpture.  Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  sculpture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  second 
chiefly  to  Northern  art,  and  in  especial  to  figure  sculpture  in  France  from  the  finishing 
of  the  Cathedrals  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance.  The  great  sculptors  of  Germany  and 
Spain  will  be  studied  carefully  in  conclusion.  The  course  is  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  lantern  slides. 

Modern  Painting.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  painting  since  1800  and  comes  down  to  the  present 
year.  Students  are  expected  to  make  trips  to  Philadelphia  and  the  neighbourhood  to 
study  pictures  as  often  as  may  seem  necessary. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  1921-22  by  an 
instructor  whose  appointment  will  be  announced  later: 

The  Art  of  the  Far  East.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Great  Painting  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
Renaissance    Architecture.  Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  Romanesque  and  pointed  architecture  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  with  special  attention  to  the  introduction  of  Gothic  into  Italy  by  the  Cister- 
cians, and  the  second  semester  to  the  development  of  Gothic  in  France  and  Spain  with 
parallels  from  English  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  course  is  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  lantern  slides. 
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Miss  King  offers  in  1922-23  and  in  ea.ch  succeeding  year  the 
following  minor  and  major  com-ses: 

Italian  Painting  of  the  Renaissance  from  the  middle  of   the  thirteenth 

to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  tl-^e  year. 

This  coirrse  will  be  given  as  in  1921-22. 
^Vlediseval  Art,  Byzantine  and  Romanesque. 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Byzantine  Art  in  its  various  aspects  will  be  studied  in  the  early  part  of  the  semester 
and  the  question  of  its  origin  considered.  The  latter  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to 
architecture  and  the  allied  arts  in  Italy,  Germany,  France  and  Spain  up  to  the  close  of 
the  Romanesque  period. 

Mediffival  Art,  Gothic.  Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  will  be  continued,  tracing  the  course  of  Gothic  art  down 
into  the  Renaissance. 

Miss  King  offers  in  1920-21  the  following  free  elective 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Minor  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  lectures  deal,  in  succession,  with  ivories,  miniatures,  enamels,  stained  glass,  metal 
work,  wood-can-ing  and  architectural  sculpture,  from  the  decline  of  Roman  art  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Renaissance.  Photographs  and  other  reproductions  are  pro\-ided  for 
study  and  reference  is  made  to  pieces  in  museums  and  other  collections  accessible  during 
the  college  year  and  in  vacations.  Students  electing  the  course  are  expected  to  read  at 
least  one  foreign  language. 

Miss  Fernald  offers  in  1920-21  the  following  undergraduate 
courses: 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Art.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  art  of  China  and  Japan 
from  the  most  ancient  bronzes  of  China  to  the  late  school  of  Japanese  colour  prints. 
Emphasis,  however,  will  be  laid  upon  painting,  especially  the  great  art  of  the  T'ang  and 
Sung  dj-nasties  in  China,  which  is  taken  up  in  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester 
painting  in  Japan  is  considered,  wath  special  attention  to  the  work  of  Sesshiu  and  his 
followers,  that  of  the  Kano  and  Korin  schools,  and  to  the  school  of  Japanese  colour  prints. 
It  is  illustrated  with  photographs,  lantern  slides,  Shimbi  Shoin  reproductions,  and  also 
some  originals. 

Rembrandt  and  the  Dutch  School.     Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

A  special  study  of  Rembrandt  and  his  works,  considering  also  the  work  of  Hans  Hals 
and  the  Dutch  "Little  Masters."  Trips  will  be  made  to  see  collections  in  neighbouring 
cities. 

Mathematics. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  Professor  of  ^Mathematics,  and 
Dr.  Anna  Pell,  Associate  Professor  of  IMathematics. 
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Graduate  Courses. 

The  graduate  courses  consist  of  lectures  and  seminary  work  supple- 
mented by  private  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors,  the 
coiirses  being  arranged  each  year  with  reference  to  the  wishes  and  degree 
of  preparation  of  the  students  concerned.  Students  who  elect  mathematics 
as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  required  to 
elect  mathematics  also  as  an  associated  minor.  The  list  of  approved 
independent  minors  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic 
Council. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Dr.  Scott  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary: 

Mathematical  Seminary.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  one-half  of  the  seminary  work  deals  with  the  general  theory  of  Plane  Algebraic 
Curves;  the  other  half  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  treatment  of  cubic  curves  and  a  more  general 
discussion  of  quartic  curves. 

In  1921-22  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Surfaces  will  be  studied  in  the  seminary. 
While  Eisenhart's  book  will  be  taken  as  a  guide  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be 
connected  with  that  of  Darboux. 

In  1922-23  Topology  of  Plane  Algebraic  Curves  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

Seminary  work  in  special  plane  curves,  algebraic  or  transcendental,  will  be  offered  if 
needed. 

Dr.  Pell  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  semi- 
nary: 

Mathematical  Seminary.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  Theory  of  Linear  Differential  Equations  including  Existence  Theorems, 
boundary  value,  oscillation  and  expansion  problems  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 
.  In  1921-22  the  subject  of  the  seminary  for  the  first  semester  will  be  the  Calculus  of 
Variations.  Besides  the  general  theory,  isoperimetric  problems  and  discontinuous  solu- 
tions will  be  considered.  The  subject  of  the  seminary  for  the  second  semester  will  be 
Integral  Equations.  The  Volterra,  Fredholm,  HUbert  and  Schmidt  theories  will  be 
studied. 

Seminary  work  in  theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable  will  be  offered  if  needed. 

In  1922-2.3  Theory  of  Functions  of  Infinitely  Many  Variables  and  Theory  of  Linear 
Difference  Equations  wiU  be  the  subjects  of  the'seminary. 

Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Pell  together  conduct  the  journal  club. 

Mathematical  Journal  Club.  One  hour  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

The  journal  club  holds  fortnightly  meetings  at  which  reports  on  special  topics  or  memoirs 
are  oresented  by  the  instructors  and  the  graduate  students. 

Post-Major  Courses. 

The  post-major  courses  in  mathematics  are  designed  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  the  ordinary  undergraduate  studies  and  advanced  work. 
They  deal,  therefore,  with  the  subjects  of  the  major  courses  carried  to 
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higher  developments  and  treated  by  higher  methods.  As  the  order  of 
mathematical  studies  differs  in  different  colleges,  graduate  students 
frequently  find  it  advisable  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  these  courses. 
Regular  written  work  is  expected  from  all  mathematical  students,  and  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Irench  and  German  is  presupposed. 

The  post-major  courses  in  any  one  year  amount  to  five  hours  a  week. 
The  courses  given  are  the  following  with  occasional  modifications: 

Dr.  Scott  offers  in  1920-21  the  following  post-major  course, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Special  Topics  in  Geometry.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  on  special  topics  in  geometry,  such  as  homogeneous  coordinates,  circular 
coordinates,  families  of  curves,  certain  transcendental  curves,  geometrical  transformations, 
•te. 

Dr.  Scott  offers  in  1921-22  the  following  post-major  course, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Lectures  on  Modern  Pure  Geometry.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Scott  offers  in  1922-23  the  following  post-major  course, 
open  to  graduate  students : 

Modern  Analytical  Geometry.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  introductory  to  modern  analytical  geometry,  in  connection  with  Salmon's 
Conic  Sections  and  Scott's  Modern  Analytical  Geometry. 

Dr.  Pell  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1921-22  the  following 
post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

General  Course  in  Analysis.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  subjects  such  as  determinants,  infinite  series, 
Fourier  series,  definite  integrals,  etc. 

Dr.  Pell  offers  in  1922-23  the  toJlowing  post-major  courses, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Comple.x  Variable. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Calculus  of  Finite  Differences  and  Theory  of  Probabilities. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Free  Elective  Courses. 

Dr.  Scott  offers  when  the  time  of  department  permits  one  of 
the  following  free  elective  courses  open  to  graduate  students : 

Graphic  Mathematics.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  deals  with  statistical  work,  probability,  and  theory  of  errors.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  students  of  economics  as  well  as  to  students  of  physics.  No  knowledge  of 
mathematics  beyond  the  requirement  for  matriculation  is  presupposed. 
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Fundamental  Theorems  of  Algebra  and  Geometrj-. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Certain  standard  problems  of  historical  interest  are  considered  in  order  to  elucidate  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mathematics.  Either  semester  may  be  taken  separately. 
No  knowledge  of  mathematics  beyond  the  requirement  for  matriculation  is  presupposed. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  prove  useful  to  those  intending  to  teach  elementary  mathe- 
matics. 

Science. 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology. 

Professors  and  instructors:  Dr.  Florence  Bascom,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Huff,  Dr.  David  Hilt  Tennent,  Dr.  James  Barnes, 
Dr.  Roger  Frederic  Brunei,  Dr.  James  Llewellyn  Crenshaw, 
Dr.  Anna  Baker  Yates,  Dr.  Franz  Schrader,  Mr.  Malcolm 
Havens  Bissell,  Miss  Sue  Avis  Blake,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Guthrie, 
and  Miss  Mary  L.  Morse. 

In  Januarj',  1893,  the  Trustees  opened  Dalton  Hall,  a  large 
building,  containing  ample  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  research- 
rooms,  special  libraries,  and  professors'  rooms  for  the  work  of 
the  scientific  departments.  The  chemical,  geological,  biological, 
and  physical  laboratories  and  the  laboratory  for  experimental 
psychology  are  open  for  students  from  nine  to  six  daily. 

The  chemical  department  includes  a  lecture-room,  a  large 
laboratory  for  the  fu'st-year  students,  and  several  smaller  ones 
for  advanced  and  special  work,  a  special  room  for  physical 
chemistry,  preparation  and  balance  rooms,  and  a  chemical 
library.  The  supply  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  has  been  care- 
fully selected  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  research,  and  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  chemical  library  contains, 
besides  necessary  treatises  and  reference  books,  complete  sets 
of  the  most  important  chemical  journals. 

The  geological  department  is  equipped  with  large  collections 
of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils,  a  carefully  selected  library,  and 
laboratories  furnished  with  maps,  models,  charts,  lantern  slides, 
petrologic  microscopes,  goniometers,  and  other  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  work  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

The  biological  laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  best  (Zeiss) 
microscopes,  microtomes,  etc.,  and  are  supplied  with  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  experimental  physiology. 

The  physical  laboratories  are  carefully  furnished  with  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  thorough  work. 
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Graduate  work  in  the  natural  sciences  is  highly  specialized, 
and  consists  of  laboratory  work,  private  reading,  and  special 
investigations  pursued  by  the  student  under  the  guidance  of 
the  instructors. 

Physics. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  William  B.  Huff,  Professor  of  Physics,  Dr.  James  Barnes, 
Professor  of  Physics,  and  Miss  Sue  Avis  Blake,  Instructor  in 
Physics. 

Graduate  Courses. 

The  graduate  seminaries  consist  of  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  original 
research  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors,  the  lecture  courses  varying 
from  year  to  year  so  that  they  may  be  pursued  by  students  through  con- 
secutive years.  A  good  working  library  containing  the  current  and  bound 
numbers  of  all  the  important  physical  journals  is  kept  in  the  laboratory. 
Students  electing  physics  as  their  major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may  elect  it  also  as  the  associated  minor,  provided  either 
mathematics  or  applied  mathematics  is  taken  as  the  independent  minor; 
or  mathematics  or  applied  mathematics  may  be  taken  as  the  associated 
minor.  A  list  of  approved  independent  minors  will  be  found  in  the 
Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Dr.  Huff  conducts  in  alternate  years  the  following  graduate 
seminary: 

Physical  Seminary.  Three  hows  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  is  the  subject  discussed. 
The  lectures  are  based  on  Maxwell's  standard  work,  and  include  a  general  account  of  the 
later  development  of  the  theory. 

In  1922-23  Radio-activity  and  Discharge  of  Electricity  through  gases  is  the  subject 
of  the  seminary  in  the  first  semester  and  Electron  Theory  in  the  second  semester.  The 
earlier  lectures  treat  of  the  effect  of  fields  on  the  path  of  a  moving  charged  particle.  A 
discussion  of  typical  experimental  methods  of  measuring  velocity  and  the  ratio  of  charge 
to  the  mass  follows.  After  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  electrical  discharge  and  of  radio- 
activity a  brief  account  of  theories  is  given.  In  the  Electron  Theory  the  mathematical 
development  of  the  subject  is  first  dealt  with  and  this  is  followed  by  experimental  tests  of 
theory. 

Dr.  Barnes  conducts  in  alternate  years  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Physical  Seminary.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1921-22  Thermo-dynamics  and  Radiation  are  the  subjects  of  the  seminary.  The 
modern  developments  of  thermo-dynamics  and  radiation  including  X-rays  and  photo- 
electricity are  considered.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of  the  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics in  physical  chemistry. 
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In  19^3-24  the  seminary  deals  with  a  general  mathematical  discussion  of  physical  optics. 
Students  are  expected  to  give  detailed  reports  on  the  methods  and  results  of  investigations 
which  illustrate  the  theory.  When  it  seems  desirable  two  and  a  half  hours  of  experimental 
work  will  be  substituted  for  one  hour  of  the  seminary. 

Dr.  Huff  and  Dr.  Barnes  together  conduct  the  journal  club, 
and  the  laboratory  work. 

Physical  Journal  Club.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  advanced  students  meet  with  the  instructors  once  a  week  to  hear  or  read  papers 
on  assigned  topics  in  physics. 

Laboratory  work. 

The  laboratory  work  is  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  student  with  the 
methods  of  research;  the  student  begins  by  repeating  methods  and  investigations  of  well- 
known  experimenters,  with  any  modifications  that  may  be  suggested,  passing  on  to  points 
of  investigation  left  untouched  by  previous  experimenters,  and  finally  to  the  study  of  new 
methods  and  the  proaecution  of  original  research.  Students  taking  physics  as  their  chief 
subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  expected  to  spend  all  the  time  possible 
in  the  laboratory.  In  the  basement  there  is  a  constant-temperature  vault  designed  for 
accurate  comparison  of  lengths,  etc.,  and  the  laboratory  is  provided  with  special  rooms 
for  magnetic,  optical,  and  electrical  work.  A  well-equipped  shop  and  trained  mechanics 
make  it  pKJssible  to  have  special  forms  of  apparatus  constructed  which  are  needed  in  research 
work. 

Pobt-Majok  Courses. 

Dr.  Huff  offers  in  1921-22  the  following  post-major  course, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  lectures  of  this  course  treat  typical  mathematical  and  experimental  problems 
chosen  from  the  various  parts  of  the  entire  subject.  A  large  number  of  problems  on  poten- 
tial and  attraction  are  assigned. 

Dr.  Huff  offers  in  1923-24  the  following  post-major  courses, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Properties  of  Matter.  Three  houre  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

The  lectures  cover  the  general  subject  of  the  properties  of  matter  studied  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Molecular  Theory.  The  different  theories  of  matter  are  discussed 
and  an  account  of  recent  investigations  concerning  the  relations  of  matter  and  eleotrioity 
is  given.  Poynting  and  Thomson's  Properties  of  Matter  is  read  in  connection  with  the 
course. 

Theory  of  Sound.  Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semesttr. 

The  lectures  form  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  modes  of  vibration  of  pipes,  strings, 
and  rods.  The  theory  of  music  and  of  musical  instruments  is  then  studied.  Poynting 
and  Thomson's  Sound  is  used  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  and  frequent  refer- 
ences are  made  to  Helmholtz  and  Rayleigh. 

Dr.  Barnes  offers  in  1920-21  the  following  post-major  course, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

General  Optics.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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These  lectures  give  a  general  discussion  of  the  theories  advanced  to  explain  many  phenom- 
ena in  light.  Students  are  required  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  elementarj'  optics  and  to 
be  sufficiently  familiar  with  optical  apparatus  to  undertake  a  detailed  study  of  some  special 
problem. 

Dr.  Barnes  offers  in  1922-23  the  following  post-major  courses, 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Spectroscopy.  Thiee  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

The  course  begins  with  a  complete  discussion  of  the  apparatus  used  in  this  subject; 
the  results  of  past  and  present  investigations  are  then  considered,  and  problems  for  inves- 
tigation are  pointed  out.  The  many  important  applications  of  spectroscopy  to  astronomy 
are  not  neglected.  The  standard  book  of  reference  is  Kayser's  Handhuch  der  Spectroscopie. 
Detailed  reports  of  laboratorj-  investigations  are  required. 

Astrophysics.  Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  application  of  physical  principles  and  methods 
to  the  study  of  the  composition,  structure,  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Selected 
chapters  in  Moulton's  Celestial  Mechanics  and  many  papers  from  the  Astrophysical  Journal 
will  be  read  and  discussed. 

Free  Elective  Couese. 

Dr.  Huff  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free  elective  course; 
open  to  graduate  students: 

Physical  Basis  of  Music.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  lectures  of  this  course  it  is  planned  to  present  some  of  the  physical  principles 
illustrated  in  the  construction  of  musical  instruments  and  underlj-ing  the  general  theory 
of  music.     Private  reading  will  be  assigned. 

Chemistry. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Roger  Frederic  Brunei,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dr. 
James  Llewellyn  Crenshaw,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Chemistry',  and  ]\liss  Mary  L.  INIorse,  Demonstrator  in 
ChemistrJ^ 

GRAorATE  Cochses. 

The  advanced  courses  in  chemistry  consist  of  lectures  upon  inorganic, 
organic,  and  phj'sical  chemistry.',  seminar^"  v.-ork,  reports  upon  current 
chemical  literature,  and  laboratory  exercises.  In  the  laboratory  work 
the  students  are  required  to  become  familiar  with  the  hterature  bearing 
upon  the  subjects  they  are  studjing,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for 
them  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

The  lecture  courses  are  varied  from  year  to  year  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  students  and  to  form  a  consecutive  course  for  those  who  wish  to 
make  chemistrj"  the  major  subject  in  the  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Such  students  maj*  specialize  either  in  organic 
chemistry  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Brunei,  or  in  physical  or  inorganic 
chemistry  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Crenshaw. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 
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Dr.  Brunei  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Chemical  Seminary,  Organic  Chemistry.     One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminary  is  intended  primarily  for  students  who  are  carrying  on  research  in  organic 
chemistry,  and  consists  of  reports  on  assigned  topics  which  are  usually  related  to  the 
research  in  which  the  student  is  engaged. 

Dr.  Crenshaw  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Chemical  Seminary,  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  work  of  the  seminary  consists  of  lectures,  required  reading,  and  reports  on  various 
topics.     The  needs  of  the  individual  students  are  considered  in  selecting  the  subjects  for 
discussion. 

Dr.  Brunei  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate  course : 

Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures,  reading,  and  occasional  reports  cover  the  historical  developments  and  present 
status  of  subjects  of  current  interest.  In  the  year  1920-21  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  is  spent  upon  the  carbohydrates. 

Students  counting  this  course  as  the  equivalent  of  a  seminary  are  required  to  do  enough 
laboratory  work  to  make  the  work  of  the  course  occupy  fourteen  hours  a  week.  The 
nature  of  this  work  depends  so  largely  on  the  past  training  of  the  student  that  no  definite 
statement  can  be  made  regarding  it.  A  sufl&ciently  advanced  student  may  be  assigned  a 
problem  to  investigate. 

Dr.  Crenshaw  offers  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
course : 

Physical  Chemistry.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  lectures  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  but  certain 
selected  portions  of  the  science  are  treated  in  detail  and  the  student  is  made  familiar  with 
problems  of  current  interest.  Students  counting  this  course  as  the  equivalent  of  a  sem- 
inary will  be  required  to  do  enough  laboratory  work  to  make  the  work  of  the  course  occupy 
fourteen  hours  a  week.     The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  physico-chemical  research. 

Dr.  Brunei  and  Dr.  Crenshaw  together  conduct  the  journal 
club. 

Chemical  Journal  Club.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  advanced  students,  with  the  instructors,  meet  to  hear  reports  and  discussions  on 
recent  scientific  articles. 

Post-Major  Courses. 

Dr.  Brunei  offers  in  each  year  the  following  post-major 
course,  open  to  graduate  students : 

Organic  Chemistry.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  consists  of  lectures,  assigned  reading  with  occasional  reports,  and  laboratory. 

It  is  intended  to  broaden  the  student's  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  to  serve  as  an 

introduction  to  the  study  of  present  day  chemical  problems.    The  work  of  the  first  semester 

of  the  course  is  required  for  admission  to  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 
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componnda. 

Dr.  Crenshaw  ofters  in  each  year  the  following  post-major 
course,  open  to  graduate  students : 

Physical  Chemistry.  r-.ro  h/rj.'s  a  v-eel-  th-ougKo-Mt  tht  year. 

ny  =.;;;£: 'i  .-o;  I..;  ::.  .1  zr      :  -    .     r    .    i     ;   ^:     -    ,  genera!  outline  of  tiie  subject.     The 

Tne  li::r;.-.:ry   -::-■;  i:..:  ^^::r.i  : :  : ;  .:  s.z^o.  a  half  hours  a  week  is  designed  to  prepare 

Dr.  Crenshaw  offers  in  each  year  the  following  post-rnajor 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Inorganic  Chemistiy'.  Om.  hour  a  ueek  tK'-o-^^hcnii  tht  jjear, 

Sdected  topics  in  inorganic  chemistry  are  discu^ed  in  detail  and  parallel  reading  if 

reqtdied.     In  the  laboratory  work  of  four  and  a  half  hours  a  week  advanced  cjaanutative 

analyses  are  included.     The  work  of  the  second  semester  of  this  course  i=  required  for 

admission  to  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 

Geology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Florence  Bascom,  Professor  of  Geolog}*  and  ZVlr.  Malcolm 
Havens  Bissell,  Instructor  in  Geolog>'. 

The  instruction  ofi'ered  m  geology  iacludes,  in  addition  to 
the  minor  and  major  courses,  three  free  elective  courses  of  two 
hours  and  one  hour  a  week,  four  post-major  courses  of  two  and 
three  hotirs  a  week  open  only  to  graduates  and  to  undergraduates 
that  have  completed  the  major  course  in  geology;,  and  two 
graduate  seminaries  of  three  hours  a  week. 

Post-major  courses  in  petrography  or  mineralogy,  economic 
geology,  stratigraphy,  and  paleontology"  are  offered  in  each 
year,  and  are  designed  to  train  the  student  in  exact  methods 
for  the  determination  of  rock  and  mineral  species,  in  the  genesis 
of  ores,  and  in  the  principles  of  stratigraphy  and  paleontology'. 
They  are  an  essential  preliminary  to  research  work  in  the 
science. 

Excellent  illustrative  material  for  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  is  furnished  by  the  geological  and  paleonto- 
logical  collections  of  the  college,  including  the  Theodore  D. 
Rand  rock  and  mineral  collection,  which  alone  contains  over 
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20,000  specimens,  by  the  private  collections  of  the  instructors, 
and  by  material  lent  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
the  department  is  also  fortunate  in  its  proximity  to  the  museum 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia;  within 
easy  reach  of  the  college  there  are  excellent  collecting  fields  for 
fossil,  mineral,  and  rock  specimens. 

Graduate  Courses. 

The  seminary  in  petrology  and  crystallography  should  be  preceded 
by  the  major  and  post-major  courses  or  their  equivalents  and  is  intended 
primarily  for  graduate  students  wishing  to  make  inorganic  geology  a 
major  subject  for  the  degree  of  iDoctor  of  Philosophy.  The  graduate 
seminary  in  crystallography  is  also  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  graduate 
students  in  chemistry  who  wish  to  make  crystallography  a  minor  subject 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  graduate  seminary  in  physi- 
ography is  designed  primarily  for  graduate  students  wishing  to  make 
physiography  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Further  graduate  seminaries  in  petrology  and  physiography  will  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  research  problems  will  be  assigned. 

Students  may  specialize  either  in  petrology  and  crystallography,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Bascom,  or  in  stratigraphic  geology  and  physiography, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bissell,  but  students  who  make  inorganic 
geology  the  major  subject  of  examination  must  take  either  physiographic 
geology,  inorganic  chemistry,  or  crystallography  as  the  associated  minor  and 
students  who  elect  physiographic  geology  as  the  major  subject  must  take 
either  inorganic  geology  or  biology  as  the  associated  minor.  A  list  of 
approved  independent  minors  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of  the 
Academic  Council. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  the  graduate  courses. 

Dr.  Bascom  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Petrology,  or  Crystallography  or  Metamorphic  Geology. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  seminary  is  conducted  by  means  of  informal  discussions,  required  reading,  laboratory 
work,  and  formal  reports.  The  selection  of  subjects  in  petrology  is  dependent  upon  the  needs 
of  the  individual  students  and  is  varied  from  yeir  to  year.  In  crystallography  direction 
is  given  in  crystal  measurement  with  the  two-circle  goniometer,  in  crystal  projection,  and 
crystal  drawing.  When  metamorphic  geology  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary  the  products 
and  processes  of  anamorphism  and  katamorphism  are  investigated  and  classified. 

Mr.  Bissell  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary: 

Seminary  in  Physiography.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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A  broad  study  of  the  physiographic  cycle  forms  the  basis  of  this  course.  The  general 
principles  governing  the  development  of  land  forms  are  applied  to  various  physiographic 
types,  and  the  evolution  of  surface  features  under  the  control  of  climate  and  geologic 
structure  is  studied  in  considerable  detail.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  definite  regions 
illustrating  the  application  of  physiographic  principles  to  problems  of  structural,  economic 
and  stratigraphical  geology.  Lectures,  outside  reading,  reports,  map  work  and  field 
excursions  are  the  methods  of  instruction.   Research  problems  are  taken  up  if  time  permits. 

Dr.  Bascom  and  Mr.  Bissell  together  conduct  the  journal 
club. 

Geological  Journal  Club.  Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

The  graduate  students  and  the  instructors  meet  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
recent  investigations  or  recent  geological  literature. 

Post-Major  Courses. 
Dr.  Bascom  offers  in  1920-21   and  again  in  1922-23  the 
following  post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Determinative  Mineralogy.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  lectures  and  laboratory  practice  deal  with  the  determination  of  minerals 
by  means  of  physical  tests  and  by  blow-pipe  analysis.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  crystal 
form  and  practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  two-circle  contact  goniometer. 

Dr.  Bascom  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  fol- 
lowing post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Petrography.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

During  the  first  semester  the  lectures  deal  with  the  principles  of  optical  crystallography, 
the  optical  means  of  mineral  determination,  and  the  petrographic  characters  of  rock- 
forming  minerals.  In  the  second  semester  the  textures,  constitution,  origin,  geographic 
distribution,  and  geologic  associations  of  igneous  rocks  are  treated;  practice  is  given  in 
the  quantitative  system  of  classification.  Special  field  problems  may  be  given  to  the  stu- 
dents for  independent  solution. 

Mr.  Bissell  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the  fol- 
lowing post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Stratigraphy  and  Paleontology.  Three  hourt  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  largely  of  lectures  and  assigned  reading,  and  is 
devoted  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  sedimentation.  This  is  followed  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  laws  governing  the  distribution  of  organisms  in  time  and  space. 

In  the  second  semester  the  lectures  deal  with  the  evolution  of  the  continents  and  seas  as 
shown  by  the  record  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  and  their  fossUs.  The  successive  formations 
of  North  America  are  studied  in  order,  and  ancient  physiographic  conditions  deduced  as 
accurately  as  possible.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  evolution  of  life  through  the 
different  geological  periods  and  the  changes  of  en\'ironment  controlling  it.  In  the  laboratory 
the  typical  fossils  of  each  formation  are  studied,  and  the  student  is  required  to  learn  the 
guide  fossils  of  the  more  important  geological  horizons. 

Mr.  Bissell  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the 
foUowing  post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Economic  Greology.  Two  hourt  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  origin  and  geological  occurrence  of  the  useful  minerals  are  treated  in  considerable 
detail,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  metallic  ores. 


Free  Elective  Courses. 

Dr.  Bascom  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the 
following  free  elective  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Cosmogony.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  required  reading,  and  class- 
room discussion.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  the  growth  of  the  conti- 
nents and  the  development  of  landscape,  and  are  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Reading  is 
assigned  to  supplement  the  lectures  and  to  furnish  further  material  for  discussion.  The 
course  is  intended  to  give  a  survey  of  the  more  important  results  reached  by  geologic 
research.   It  will  be  given  only  if  elected  by  a  suflScient  number  of  students. 

Mr.  Bissell  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the  fol- 
lowing free  elective  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Principles  of  Modern  Geography.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  the  scope  of  the  modern  science  of  geography  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  based  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated.  The  physical  environment 
of  man  will  be  first  considered,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  environment  has  influenced 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  races  and  nations,  the  development  of  systems  of  government 
and  philosophy,  and  the  rise  of  commerce  and  industry  will  then  be  illustrated.  The 
logical  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  will  be  particularly  emphasized,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  encourage  independent  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student.  A  considerable 
amount  of  private  reading  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Bissell  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  follow- 
ing free  elective  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 
Natural  Resources  and  Their  Conservation. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  impart  the  knowledge  concerning  natural  resources  and  their 
economic  and  political  significance  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  present 
day  national  and  world  problems.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are:  The  increasing 
dependence  of  man  on  natural  resources;  iron  and  coal  as  essentials  of  modern  civilization; 
mechanical  power  and  its  sources,  past,  present  and  future;  food  supplies  of  the  present 
and  future;  natural  resources  and  international  politics.  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
will  be  as  broad  as  possible,  and  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  problems  of  the 
United  States. 

Biology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  David  Hilt  Tennent,  Professor  of  Biology,  Dr.  Anna  Baker 
Yates,  Associate  in  Physiology  and  Biochemistry,  Dr.  Franz 
Schrader,  Associate  in  Biology,  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Guthrie, 
Demonstrator  in  Biology. 

Graduate  Courses. 

The  advanced  courses  are  varied  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
secutive course  for  students  that  wish  to  make  biology  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.    Such 
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students  may  specialize  either  in  morphology  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Tennent  and  Dr.  Schrader,  or  in  phj'siology  or  in  physiological  chemistry 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Yates.  A  list  of  approved  associated  and 
independent  minors  wiU  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic 
Council. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Dr.  Tennent  conducts  in  each  year  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Seminary  in  Zoology.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

■  In  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  Cj'tology  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  work 
deals  with  the  anatomy  of  the  cell  and  the  relations  and  functions  of  its  various  structures 
in  unicellular  and  multicellular  organisms.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  phenomena 
of  spermatogenesis  and  oogenesis  and  the  theories  connected  therewith. 

In  1921-22  Embrj'ology  of  Invertebrates  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  work 
includes  a  systematic  survey  of  the  normal  development  of  invertebrates;  of  the  problem! 
of  germinal  organization,  cleavage  and  differentiation,  and  a  discussion  of  the  bearing  of 
these  questions  on  evolution  and  inheritance. 

Dr.  Yates  conducts  in  each  j^ear  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Seniinary  in  Physiology  and  Biochemistry. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  physiologj'  of  the  cell  is  studied.  The  work  includes  a  consideration  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  living  matter;  of  the  physico-chemical  laws 
underlying  life  processes;  of  the  dynamics  of  the  single  cell  and  of  groups  of  cells  aggre- 
gated into  tissues. 

In  1921-22  the  comparative  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  wiU  be  studied.  The 
development  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  traced  from  the  primitive  forms  to  its  complex 
form  in  the  higher  vertebrates.  The  bearing  of  this  development  on  evolution  and  the 
significance  of  this  development  in  the  vital  functions  of  the  higher  organisms  will  be 
studied. 

In  1922-23  the  subject  will  be  the  general  metabolism  of  the  mammalian  organism  and 
the  influence  of  the  endocrine  organs  in  regulating  and  modifying  vital  processes. 

The  order  of  the  subjects  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Dr.  Schrader  conducts  in  1922-23  the  following  graduate 
seminary : 

Seminar}'  in  Biology.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1922-23  Genetics  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  work  includes  a  discussion 
of  biometrical  methods  and  results;  of  investigations  on  "pure  lines";  of  the  effeotivenesi 
of  selection;  of  the  relation  between  chromosomes  and  heredity;  of  various  theories  of 
heredity  and  of  the  application  of  these  ideas  in  animal  and  plant  breeding. 

Dr.  Tennent,  Dr.  Yates  and  Dr.  Schrader  together  conduct 
the  journal  club  and,  the  laboratory  work. 

Biological  Journal  Club.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year  _ 

The  advanced  students  and  the  instructors  meet  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  current 
biological  literature. 
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Laboratory  Work. 

There  is  no  regular  course  of  laboratory  instruction  for  graduates.  Each  student  must 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  her  time  to  such  work  and  will  be  given  a  problem  for  veri- 
fication or  extension.  The  nature  of  the  work  depends  in  each  case  on  the  qualifications 
of  the  student. 

Post-Major  Courses. 

Dr.  Temient  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the 
following  post-major  courses,  open  to  graduate  students: 
Protoplasm,  the  Cell,  and  Cytological  Technique. 

One  hour  a  week  during  the  first  semealer. 
This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  structure  of  protoplasm,  the  structure  of  the  cell, 
the  phenomena  of  cell  division,  maturation,  and  fertilization.  Both  plant  and  animal 
cells  will  be  studied,  and  instruction  will  be  given  in  naethods  of  preparing  cytological 
material  for  microscopical  examination.  This  course  is  to  be  taken  with  four  hours  labora- 
tory work  as  a  two-hour  course. 

Experimental  Morphology.  One  hour  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  historical  view  of  experimental  morphology 
of  both  plants  and  animals,  to  discuss  some  of  the  methods  employed,  to  point  out  the 
results  already  obtained,  and  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  the  sub- 
ject.   This  course  is  to  be  taken  with  four  hours  laboratory  work  as  a  two-hour  course. 

Dr.  Tennent  offers  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  fol- 
lowing post-major  course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  laboratory  work  on  the  embry- 
ology of  vertebrates.  The  lectures  deal  with  the  development  of  specific  forms  and  with 
theoretical  questions  of  embryological  interest.  The  department  has  material  for  the 
study  of  the  development  of  Amphioxus,  Ascidian,  Amia,  Lepidosteus,  Squalus,  Cteno- 
labrus,  Necturus,  Rana,  Chrysemys,  Chick,  and  Pig.  At  least  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  are  required. 

The  course  is  divided  as  follows:  First  semester,  Early  stages  of  development.  Second 
semester,  Organogeny. 

Dr.  Yates  offers  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the  follow- 
ing post-major  course  open  to  graduate  students: 

Biochemistry.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  consists  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  quizzes  oral  and  written  and  at  least 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week.  It  deals  with  the  chemical  constitution  of  living 
matter;  with  the  sources  from  which  the  chemical  substances  necessary  for  life  are  derived; 
with  the  chemical  changes  by  which  non-living  material  is  incorporated  as  living  matter; 
with  the  chemical  changes  by  which  both  living  and  non-living  matter  provide  energy 
for  the  carrying  on  of  vital  processes.  In  particular  the  chemical  characteristics  of  the 
fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  studied  so  as  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  the  actual 
chemical  phenomena  underlying  or  influencing  the  normal  functions  of  the  mammalian 
organism. 

Dr.  Yates  offers  in  1922-23  and  again  in  1924-25  the  follow- 
ing post-major  course  open  to  graduate  students: 

Advanced  Physiology.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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This  course  cor.siats  of  lectures,  asaigiied  readmg,  reports  on  cTirrent  mveatigatioiis, 
quiz2«8,  and  at  least  four  hours  of  laboratorj-  work  a  week.  It  will  include  an  intensive 
study  of  the  physiological  properties  of  highly  specialized  tissues  in  lower  vertebrates  and 
mammals.  The  course  will  further  deal  with  the  interdependence  of  the  parts  of  the 
organism  and  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  which  nriakes  possible  an  effective 
and  snaoothly  running  hving  mechanism. 

Dr.  Schrader  offers  in  each  year  the  followmg  post-major 
course  open  to  graduate  students: 

Physiolog}'  of  ^MicrOOrganisins.  One  how  a  toeek  throughout  the  year. 

During  the  first  semester  the  tune  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  yeasts,  moulds  and  bacteria. 
Iq  the  second  semester  problems  of  growth,  cell  division,  tegenetation,  and  reproduction 
in  protozoa  are  treated.     At  least  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  is  lequired.     A 

special  problem  is  assigned  to  each  student. 

Dr.  Tennent,  Dr.  Yates  and  Dr.  Schrader  conduct  laboratory 
work  in  connection  with  the  above  courses ; 

Laboratory'  Work. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  much  laboratory  work  as  possible  should  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  courses  offered  above.  The  object  of  the  laboratorj*  work  is  to  give  the  student 
experience  in  the  use  of  apparatus  and  in  its  adaptation  to  research.  Som.e  special  prob- 
lem is  assigned  to  each  student;  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  results  of  the  work  are  pre- 
sented in  writing, 

Fees  Elective  Coijhse. 

Dr.  Tennent  offers  in  each  year  the  following  free  elective 
course,  open  to  graduate  students: 

Theoretical  Biology.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  yoar. 

This  is  an  historical  course  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  theories  of  biologj'.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  theories  of  evolution  and  heredity.  The  course  is  open  to  students  who 
have  had  one  year's  training  in  science.  A  considerable  amount  of  assigned  reading  ii 
r«<]  aired. 

COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  at  Brj-n  IMawr,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Philadelphia,  five  miles  west  of  the  city,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Brjm  IMawr  is  connected  with 
Philadelphia  by  frequent  electric  trains  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  by  aji  electric  trolley  running  ever}"  twenty 
minutes.  The  site  of  the  college  is  four  himdred  and  twenty 
feet  above  sea  level  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  rolling  country 
made  accessible  by  good  roads  in  even,'  direction.  The  college 
grotmds  cover  fifty -two  acres,  and  include  lawns,  tennis-courts, 
and  three  large  athletic  fields. 
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Taylor  Hall  (named  after  the  founder),  a  large  building  of 
Port  Deposit  stone,  contains  a  general  assembly  room,  ten 
lecture-rooms,  and  the  offices  of  administration. 

The  Donors'  Library,  the  gift  of  the  friends,  graduates,  and 
students  of  the  college,  was  begun  in  April,  1903,  and  completed 
in  February,  1907.  It  is  built  of  gray  stone  in  the  Jacobean 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  of  the  period  of  1630  and  forms 
three  sides  of  a  closed  quadrangle.  The  main  building,  devoted 
to  the  library  proper,  faces  east  and  is  opposite  and  parallel  to 
Taylor  Hall  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards;  the  principal 
entrances  of  the  two  buildings  face  each  other  and  are  connected 
by  a  broad  cement  path.  The  east  front  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  feet  long  and  contains  a  three-story  stack  with 
accommodation  for  88,000  volumes,  and  above  this  a  large 
reading-room  with  desks  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  readers, 
each  desk  screened  to  a  height  of  two  feet  as  in  the  British 
Museum  reading-room  to  secure  privacy  to  the  reader.  No 
books  of  reference  are  kept  in  the  main  reading-room.  The 
total  book  capacity  of  the  library,  including  the  seminary 
libraries  and  the  books  for  general  study  which  are  kept  in 
the  stack,  is  168,449  volumes.  The  building  is  absolutely 
fireproof.  On  the  north  side  of  the  main  reading-room  is  the 
Art  and  Archaeological  Seminary,  containing  collections  of 
photographs,  vases,  and  coins;  on  the  south  side  are  the 
offices  of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department  of  Social  Econ- 
omy. The  main  building  contains  the  Stack,  the  New  Book 
Room,  Reference  Book  Room,  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Memorial 
Room,  the  Reserved  Book  Room,  the  Christian  Association 
Library,  one  lecture  room,  one  professor's  office,  and  three 
cloak  rooms.  The  wings  of  the  building,  running  symmetrically 
about  two  hundred  feet  in  length  from  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  main  building,  contain  fourteen  seminary  rooms 
and  thirty-two  professors'  offices.  The  books  needed  for 
graduate  study  and  research  are  kept  in  the  seminary  rooms 
and  graduate  lectures  are  held  in  them.  The  seminaries  are 
arranged  as  follows:  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Art  and  Archaeology, 
French  and  Italian  and  Spanish,  German,  Semitic  Languages 
and  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  north  wing;  Mathe- 
matics, History,  Economics,  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department 
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of  Social  Econoni}'  and  Social  Research,  and  Psychologj"-  in  the 

south  wing,  where  are  also  offices  for  the  librarians  and  cata- 
loguers. The  professors'  offices  for  the  two  senior  professors  in 
each  department  in  general  adjoin  the  seminary  rooms.  There 
are  also  two  general  lecture-rooms,  one  accommodating  forty- 
two  the  other  twenty  students.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  south 
wing  the  department  of  experimental  psychology"  has  two  large 
laboratories,  one  for  general  work  and  one  for  research.  The 
basement  of  the  north  wing  contains  an  experimental  labora- 
tory of  the  department  of  Education,  two  interview  rooms,  a 
room  for  the  ^Monograph  Committee  of  the  Faculty",  and  fire- 
proof safe  rooms  for  the  records  and  archives  of  the  college. 
The  quadrangular  court  enclosed  l^y  the  building  is  surrounded 
by  cloisters  and  in  the  centre  of  the  grass  enclosure  is  a  fountain, 
the  gift  of  the  class  of  1901. 

The  library  is  open  for  students  on  week-days  from  8  a.  m. 
till  10  P.  M.  and  on  Sundays  from  2  p.  m.  till  10  p.  m.  It  is 
open  for  the  faculty  at  all  hours. 

In  January.  1893,  the  scientific  departments  of  the  college 
were  transferred  to  Dalton  Hall,  a  stone  building  erected  bj'  the 
trustees  out  of  funds  in  large  part  contributed  by  the  generosity 
of  friends  of  the  college.  Dalton  Hall  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
scientific  departments,  the  special  scientific  libraries,  and  the 
consultation-rooms  of  the  professors  of  science.  The  first  floor 
and  the  basement  are  reserved  for  phj^sics,  the  second  floor  is 
reserved  for  biology-,  the  third  floor  for  chemistry,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  floors  for  geologj'.  In  December,  1893,  a 
greenhouse  designed  for  the  use  of  the  botanical  depart- 
ment was  added  to  Dalton  Hall  as  the  gift  of  the  alumnae 
and  students. 

The  new  gj-mnasium,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  first  gym- 
nasium as  a  gift  of  the  Athletic  Association,  the  alumnse  and 
thirteen  neighbours  of  the  college,  was  completed  in  February, 
1909.  It  is  open  to  the  students  from  8  a.  m.  till  10  p.  m.,  daily, 
contains  a  large  hall  for  gjTnnastic  exercises,  with  a  running  or 
walking  track  for  use  in  rainy  weather;  a  room  for  the  director 
and  an  adjoining  room  for  the  examination  and  record  of  the 
physical  development  of  the  students,  a  waiting-room,  and 
cloak  rooms.    The  roof,  50  feet  wide  by  90  feet  long,  is  used  for 
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gymnastic  drills  and  students'  entertainments.  In  the  basement 
are  dressing-rooms  and  shower-baths  for  use  after  exercise  and 
a  swimming-tank,  seventy  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
from  four  to  seven  and  a  half  feet  deep,  given  in  1894  by  the 
alumnae,  students,  and  friends  of  the  college,  and  well  supplied 
with  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  swimming.  The  gymnasium 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  director  and  an  assistant. 

On  the  grounds,  separated  from  other  buildings,  is  the  1905 
Infirmary.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1913,  with  accommodation 
for  patients  and  nurses,  doctors'  offices  and  consultation  rooms, 
diet  kitchens,  bathrooms,  wards  and  private  rooms,  sun  parlour, 
Sim  terrace,  and  two  isolation  wards. 

Plans  and  descriptions  of  Taylor  Hall,  Donors'  Library, 
Dalton  Hall,  the  Gymnasium,  the  1905  Infirmary  and  the 
six  halls  of  residence,  are  publishe,d  in  Part  4  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
College  Calendar  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  and 
Registrar  of  the  College. 

Music-rooms  with  sound-proof  walls  and  ceilings  are  provided 
in  Pembroke  Hall  East.  There  is  a  club-room  for  non-resident 
students  in  Rockefeller  Hall  and  also  rooms  where  the  students 
can  have  hairdressing  and  dressmaking  done. 

The  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Open  Air  Model  School  of  the 
department  of  Education  is  situated  on  the  campus  and  has 
its  own  school  building  with  out-of-door  class  rooms  and 
athletic  ground. 

A  central  power-house,  which  was  erected  in  1902  as  part  of 
the  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  furnishes  heat,  electric 
light,  and  hot  water  for  all  the  college  buildings.  Steam  is 
conducted  through  tunnels  underground  to  coils  in  the  base- 
ment of  each  building.  Air  brought  in  from  the  outside  is 
blown  through  the  heaters  by  powerful  fans  and  distributed  to 
the  various  rooms,  and  the  system  is  so  adjusted  as  to  change 
the  air  completely  in  every  room  once  in  every  ten  minutes 
throughout  the  day  and  night.  The  temperature  is  regulated 
by  thermostats  in  the  heating  coils  and  every  room  in  the 
college  has  separate  thermostatic  control.  The  electric  lights, 
including  electric  reading-lamps  for  each  student,  are  installed 
in  the  most  approved  manner  and  the  voltage  is  kept  constant 
so  that  there  is  no  fluctuation.     A  constant  and  abundant 
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supply  of  hot  water  is  laid  on  and  maintained  at  a  temperature 
of  180  degrees  day  and  night  in  all  the  bathrooms  and  station- 
ary wash-stands  and  tea  pantries. 

Telephone  pay  stations  by  means  of  which  the  students 
may  be  reached  at  any  time  are  maintained  in  the  library, 
g5Tnnasium,  infirmary  and  in  each  of  the  halls  of  residence. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  delivers 
telegrams  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  12  p.  m.  Near  the 
college  there  are  a  United  States  money-order  office,  two 
banks  and  an  office  of  the  American  Railroad  Express. 
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ScHENCK,  Eunice  ^Morgan.     La  part  de  Charles  Nodier  dans  la  forma- 
tion des  idees  romantiques  de  Victor  Hugo  jusqu'a  la  Preface  de 
Cromwell.     144  p.,  O.     Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania.     1914. 
Reprint  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  Monographs,  Monograph  Series,  vol.  x^•i. 

Schmidt,  Gertrud  Ch.arlotte.  Das  Deminutivum  im  Mittelnieder- 
deutschen  und  ^litteLniederlandischen.  1574-[ix]  p.,  0.  Boma- 
Leipzig,  printed  by  Robert  Xoske.     1912. 

Shearer,  Edna  Aston.  Hume's  Place  in  Ethics.  86  p.,  0.  Brjm  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania.     1915. 

Reprint  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  Monographs,  Monograph  Series,  vol.  xvii. 

Smith,  Loose  Pettibone;.  The  Messianicldeal  of  Isaiah,     p.  158-212,  0. 

E-eprint  from  Journal  of  Biblical  Liierature,  vol.  xxxvi.  Parts  3  and  4.     September  to 
December,  1917. 

Spalding,  Mart  Caroline.  Middle  Enghsh  Charters  of  Christ. 
cxxiv-flOO  p.,  O.     BrjTi  Mawr,  Pennsylvania.     1914. 

Reprint  from  Bryrt  Mawr  College  Monographs,  Monograph  Series,  vol.  xv. 

*  Mrs.  Winthrop  Merton  Rioe.  1  Mrs.  Herman  Lommel. 

t  Died,  1905.  i  Mrs.  William  Bashford  Huff.     Died,  1913. 
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Stevens,*  Nettie  Maria.  Further  Studies  on  the  Ciliate  Infusoria, 
Licnophora,  and  Boveria.     45  p.  6  pi.,  O.     1903. 

Reprint  from  Arehiv  filr  Protislenkunde,  Bd.  iii. 

Stites,  Sara  Henry.  Economics  of  the  Iroquois.  159+vii  p.,  0.  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  The  New  Era  Printing  Co.     1905. 

Reprint  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  Monographs,  Monograph  Seriet,  vol.  1,  No.  3. 

Sweet,  Marguerite.  The  Third  Class  of  Weak  Verbs  ^n  Primitive 
Teutonic  with  Special  Reference  to  its  Development  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
49  +  [l]  p.,  O.     Baltimore,  The  Friedenwald  Company.     1893. 

Swindler,  Mary  Hamilton.  Cretan  Elements  in  the  Cult  and  Ritual 
of  Apollo.     77  p.,  O.     Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania.     1913. 

Reprint  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  Monographs,  Monograph  Series,  vol.  xiii. 

Taylor,  Lily  Ross.  The  Cults  of  Ostia.  100  p.,  O.  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania.     1913. 

Reprint  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  Monographs,  Monograph  Series,  vol.  xi. 

ToBiN,  Elise.  Limits  of  Ester jfi cation  of  Certain  Aliphatic  Alcohols. 
47  p.,  O.     Eschenbach  Printing  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.     1920. 

Traver,  Hope.  The  Four  Daughters  of  God.  A  Study  of  the  Versions 
of  this  Allegory,  with  Especial  Reference  to  Those  in  Latin,  French, 
and  English.  171  p.,  O.  Philadelphia,  The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 
1907. 

Reprint  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  Monographs,  Monograph  Series,  vol.  vi. 

Urdahl,  t  Margerethe.  On  Certain  u-Diphthongs  in  the  HeUand.  40  p., 
O.     Gottingen,  printed  in  the  University  Press  by  E.  A.  Huth.     1904. 

Warren,  t  Winifred.  A  Study  of  Conjunctional  Temporal  Clauses  in 
Thukydides.  76 +[3]  p.,  O.  Berlin,  printed  by  linger  Brothers. 
1897. 

White,  Florence  Donnell.  Voltaire's  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry.  A  Study 
and  an  Edition.  167  p.,  O.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Brandow  Printing  Co. 
1915. 

WiEAND,§  Helen  Emma.  Deception  in  Plautus.  A  Study  in  the  Tech- 
nique of  Roman  Comedy.  201  p.,  O.  The  Gorham  Press,  Boston. 
1920. 

WiLLCox,  Marguerite.  The  Reversible  Replacement  of  Alcohols  in 
Aldehydealcoholates.  22  p.,  O.  Easton,  Pa.  Eschenbach  Print- 
ing Co.     1916. 

Willis,  Gwendolen  Brown.  The  Ancient  Gods  in  Greek  Romance. 
54  p.,  O.     Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press.     1905. 

Woodbury,  Margaret.  Public  Opinion  in  Philadelphia,  1789-1801. 
138  p.,  O.    Durham,  N.  C.     The  Seeman  Printery,  1919. 

Reprint  from  the  Smith  College  Studies  in  History,  vol.  v. 

*  Died,  1912.  t  Mrs.  Lewis  Albert  Anderson.  {  Mrs.  George  Arthur  Wilson. 

§  Mrs.  Samuel  Valentine  Cole. 


SCHEDULE  OF  LECTUIE 


HOTJB 

Course 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

9 

Elementaet 

Obnbral 
Minor 

Major 
Electiye 

Graduate 

Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Psychology  ( ) 

Greek,  Plato  (Sanders) 

French  Literature  Div.  A  (Parde) 

Economics,  Introduction  to  Economics. 

Div.  B  (Franklin) 
Mathematics,  Conies  (Scott) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 
Geology  (Bascom) 

Italian  (Riddell) 

Renaissance  Sculpture  (G.  G.  King) 

Ancient  CiviUzation  (David) 
Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 
Biology,  Theoretical  (Tennent) 

Industrial  Supervision  Field  Work  (Boone)  8-5 
Social  Economy  Practicum,  Divs.  I,  II 
(Deardorff,  Additon)  Alt.  Weeks  9-5 
Physics  (Barnes) 

Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Psychology  ( ) 

Greek,  Homer  (W.  C.  Wright) 
French  Reading  and  Composition, 

Div.  A  (Parde) 
Economics,  Introduction  to  Economics 

Div.  B  (Franklin) 
Mathematics,  Trigonometry  (Scott) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 
Geology  (Bascom) 

Italian  (Riddell) 
Great  Painting  ( ) 

History  of  the  U.  S.  from  1865  (W.  R.  S:  :,l 
Education  ( )                                   „ 

Seminary  in  Social  and  Industrial  Res 

Field  Work  (Deardorff),  9-5 
Mental  Tests,  Field  Work  (Rand),  9-5 

10 

Gbneral 
Minor 

Majox 

Elective 

Post-Major 

Graduate 

English  Literature,  2nd  year  (Donnelly) 

English,  19th  Century  Critics  ( ) 

German  Grammar  (Prokosch) 
Spanish,  Div.  A  (De  Haan) 
History  of  Europe,  Div.  A  (David) 
Ancient  Architecture  (Carpenter) 

Biology  (Tennent) 

Middle  English  Romances  (Brown) 
Philosophy,  Kant  to  Spencer  ( ) 

Elements  of  Law  (Fenwiek) 

Physics  (Huff) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 

Petrography  (Bascom) 

English  Literature,  2nd  year  (Donnellj 

English,  19th  Century  Critics  ( ) 

German  Literature  (Prokosch) 
Spanish  Div.  A  (De  Haan) 
History  of  Europe,  Div.  A  (David) 
Hellenistic  Towns  (Carpenter) 

Biology  (Tennent) 

Middle  English  Romances  (Brown) 
Philosophy,  Kant  to  Spencer  ( ) 

Modern  French  Literature  (Schenck) 
Natural  Resources  (Bissell) 

Physical  Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 

11 

General 
Elementary 

Minor 

Major 

Elective 
Graduate 

English  Composition,  Ist  year  (Savage) 

French  (Trotain) 
ItaHan  (Sarauw) 

l^rench,  Div.  B  (Schenck) 
Economics,  Introduction  to  Economics, 
Div.  A  (M.  P.  Smith) 

Philosophy,  Ethics  ( ) 

Greek  Sculpture  (Carpenter) 

Latin,  Tacitus  ( ) 

Spanish  Reading  (De  Haan) 
History  of  the  Renaissance  (Gray) 

Psychology,  Social  Psychology  ( ) 

Physics  (Barnes) 
Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 

History  of  the  Near  East  (Barton) 
Systematic  Psychology  (Ferree) 

English  Composition,  1st  year  (Savage) 

French  (Trotain) 
ItaUan  (Sarauw) 

French,  Div.  B  (Schenck) 
Economics,  Introduction  to  Economics, 
Div.  A  (M.  P.  Smith) 

Philosophy,  Ethics  ( ) 

Ancient  Painting  (Swindler) 

Latin  Literature  (H.  W.  Wright) 
Spanish  Literature  (De  Haan) 
History  of  the  Renaissance  (Gray) 

Psychology,  Social  Psychology  ( ) 

Physics  (Barnes) 
Chemistry  i  Crenshaw) 

Greek  Religion  and  Myths  (W.  C.  Writ 
History  of  the  Far  East  (Barton) 
AppUed  Sociology  (Deardorff) 

12 

Elementart 
Minor 

Major 

Graduate 

Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Cicero,  Div.  A  ( ) 

Div.  B  (Swindler) 
Italian  ( Riddell  i 

History  of  Europe.  Div.  B  (W.  R.  Smith) 
Psychology,  Experimental  (Ferree  and  Rand) 
Italian  Renaissance  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Physics  (Huff) 

Greek,  Demosthenes  (Sanders) 

Enghsh  Drama  ( ) 

French  Literature  (Trotain) 
Politics,  Present  Problems  (Fenwiek) 
Mathematics  (Pell) 
Geology  (Bissell) 
Biology  (Schrader) 

Ohemistry  (Brunei) 

Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Horace,  Div.  A  (Swindler) 

Div.  B  (H.  W.  Wright) 
Itahan  (Riddell) 

History  of  Europe,  Div.  B  (W.  R.  Smit 
Psychology,  Experimental  (Ferree  and  R 

Art  of  the  Far  East  ( ) 

Physics  (Huff) 

Greek  Literature  (W.  C.  Wright) 

Enghsh  Drama  ( ) 

French  Reading  and  Compootion  (GilH 
Politics,  Present  Problems  (Fenwiek) 
Mathematics  (Pell) 
Geology  (Bissell) 
Biology  (Schrader) 

Chemistry  (Brunei) 

tC5i   or/ivir/O  X Jixs.,   ly^i-^ii. 


WEDNESDAY 


pk  (Kirk) 
man  (Sarauw) 

:hoIogy  ( ) 

»k,  Plato  (Sanders) 

ich  Literature,  Div.  A  (Parde) 

nomics,  Introduction  to  Economics, 

Div.  B  (Franklin) 
.hematics,  Conies  (Scott) 
mistry  (Brunei) 
logy  (Bascom) 

lan  (Riddell) 

aissance  Sculpture  (G.  G.  King) 

lent  Civilization  (David) 
eational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 

al  Economy  Practieum,  Div.  Ill   Boone 

it.  Weeks  9-11 

istrial  Relations  Observations  (Boone), 

It.  Weeks,  9-5 

sics  (Barnes) 


'ish  Literature,  2nd  year  (Donnelly) 

lish,  19th  Century  Critics  ( ) 

nan  Reading  (Prokosch) 
lish,  Div.  A  (De  Haan) 
ory  of  Europe,  Div.  A  (David) 
ent  Architecture  (Carpenter) 

ogy  (Tennent) 

die  English  Romances  (Brown) 
jsophy,  Kant  to  Spencer  ( ) 

aogony  (Bascom) 


iics  (Huff) 

nistry  (Brunei) 

nary  in  Educational  Research 

astro,  Arlitt),  10-12 


ish  Composition,  1st  year  (Savage) 

ch  (Trotain) 
an  (Sarauw) 

eh,  Div.  B  (Schenck) 
lomics,  Introduction  to 

■      Div.  A  (M.  P.  Smith) 

isophy,  Ethics  ( ) 

k  Sculpture  (Carpenter) 

1,  Tacitus  ( ) 

ish  Grammar  (De  Haan) 
5ry  of  the  Renaissance  (Gray) 

hology.  Social  Psychology  ( ) 

ics  (Barnes) 
Qistry  (Crenshaw) 


)ry  of  the  Near  East  (Barton) 
lematics  (Scott) 

;matic  Psychology  (Ferree) 


fish  (Sarauw) 

1,  Cicero,  Div.  A  ( )    • 

Div.  B  (Swindler) 
in   Riddell 

)ry  of  Europe,  Div.  B  (W.  R.  Smith) 
hology.  Experimental  (Ferree  and  R  and ) 
m  Renaissance  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
ics  (Huff) 

k,  Aristophanes  (Sanders) 

ish  Drama  ( ) 

3h  Literature  ( Trotain) 

ics.  Present  Problems  (Fenwick) 

lematics  (Pell) 

)gy  (Bissell) 

gy  (Schrader) 


THURSDAY 


Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Pyschology  ( ) 

Greek,  Homer  (W.  C.  Wright) 
French  Reading  and  Composition 

Div.  A  (Parde) 
Economics,  Introduction  to  Economics, 

Div.  B  (Franklin) 
Mathematics,  Trigonometry  (Scott) 
Chemistry,  Demonstration  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Demonstration  (Bascom) 

Italian  (Riddell) 
Great  Painting  ( ) 

History  of  the  U.  S.  from  1865  (W.  R.  Smith) 
Education  ( ) 

Seminary  in  Applied  Psychology  Rand   9  11 


Physics  Journal  Club  (Huff  and  Barnes) 
Biology  Journal  Club  (Tennent,  Yates, 
Schrader) 


English  Literature,  2nd  year  (Donnelly) 

English,  19th  Century  Critics  ( ) 

German  Literature  (Prokosch) 
Spanish,  Div.  A  (De  Haan) 
History  of  Europe,  Div.  A  (David) 
Hellenistic  Towns  (Carpenter) 

Biology,  Demonstration  (Tennent) 

Middle  EngUsh  Romances  (Brown) 
Philosophy,  Kant  to  Spencer  ( ) 

Modern  French  Literature  (Schenck) 
Natural  Resources  (Bissell) 

Physical  Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 
AppHed  Psychology  (Rand),  10-12 

Petrography  (Bascom) 


English  Composition,  1st  year  (Savage) 

French  (Trotain) 
Italian  (Sarauw) 

French,  Div.  B  (Schenck) 
Economics,  Introduction  to 

Div.  A  (M.  P.  Smith) 

Philosophy,  Ethics  ( ) 

Ancient  Painting  (Swindler) 

Latin  Literature  (H.  W.  Wright) 
Spanish  Literature    De  Haan 
History  of  the  Renaissance  (Gray) 

Psychology,  Social  Psychology  ( ) 

Physics  Laboratory  (Barnes) 
Chemistry  Laboratory  (Crenshaw) 

Greek  Religion  and  Myths  (W.  C.  Wright) 
History  of  the  Far  East  (Barton) 
Applied  Sociology  (Deardorff) 

Seminary  in  Industrial  Supervision 
(Boone),  11-1 


Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Horace.  Div.  A  (Swindler) 

Div.  B  (H.  W.  Wright) 
Italian  (Riddell) 

History  of  Europe,  Div.  B  (W.  R.  Smith) 
Psychology,  Experimental  (Ferree  and  Rand) 

Art  of  the  Far  East  ( ) 

Physics,  Demonstration  (Huff) 

Greek  Literature  (W.  C.  Wright) 

English  Drama  ( ) 

French  Reading  and  Composition  (Gilli) 
Politics,  Present  Problems  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics  (Pell) 
Geology  Laboratory  (Bissell) 
Biology  (Schrader) 

Chemistry  Journal  Club  (Brunei  and  Cren- 
shaw) 


FRIDAY 


Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Psychology  ( ) 

Greek,  Sophocles  (Sanders) 
French  Literature,  Div.  A  (Parde) 

Economics,  Introduction  to  Economics, 

Div.  B  (Franklin) 
Mathematics,  Conies  (Scott) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 
Geology  (Bascom) 

Italian  (Riddel!) 

Renaissance  Sculpture  (G.  G.  King) 

Ancient  Civilization  (David) 
Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 
Physical  Basis  of  Music  (Huff) 


Physics  (Barnes) 


English  Literature,  2nd  year  (Donnelly) 

English,  19th  Century  Critics  ( ) 

German  Reading  (Prokosch) 
Spanish,  Div.  A  (De  Haan) 
History  of  Europe,  Div.  A  (David) 
Ancient  Architecture  (Carpenter) 

Biology  (Tennent) 

Middle  English  Romances  (Brown) 
Philosophy,  Kant  to  Spencer  ( ) 


Physics  (Huff) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 

Petrography  (Bascom) 


English  Composition,  1st  year  (Savage) 

French  (Trotain) 
Italian  (Sarauw) 

'  renc'h.  Div.  B  (Schenck) 
Economics,  Introduction  to 

Div.  A  (M.  P.  Smith) 

Philosophy,  Ethics  ( ) 

Greek  Sculpture  (Carpenter) 

Latin,  Tacitus  ( ) 

Spanish  Heading  (De  Haan) 
History  of  the  Renaissance  (Gray) 

Psychology,  Social  Psychology  ( ) 

Physics  Laboratory  (Barnes) 
Chemistry  Laboratory  (Crenshaw) 


History  of  the  Near  East  (Barton) 
Seminary  in  Employment  ( ) 


Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Cicero  .Div.  A  ( ) 

Div.  B  (Swindler) 
Italian    Riddell) 

History  of  Europe,  Div.  B  (W.  R.  Smith) 
Psychology,  Experimental  (Ferree  and  Rand) 
Italian  Renaissance  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Physics  (Huff) 

Greek,  Demosthenes  (Sanders) 

English  Drama  ( ) 

French  Literature  (Trotain) 
Politics.  Present  Problems  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics  (Pell) 
Geology  Laboratory  (Bissell) 
Biology  (Schrader) 

Social  and  Industrial  Research  Laboratory 
(Deardorff) 


SCHEDULE  OF  LECTUK 


HOTJB 

Course 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY                    ! 

2 

Laboratory  Work 

Elective 
Poai^MAjoR 

Graduate 

Paychology,  Minor  (Ferree  and  Rand) 
Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 
Physics,  Minor  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Major  (Crenshaw) 
Geology,  Major,  Field  Work  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Minor  (Tennent) 

History  of  Education  (Arlitt) 

Greek,  ^schylus  (Sanders) 

French,  Lyric  Poetry  (Parde) 

Economics  and  PoUtics,  American  Foreign 

Trade  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Spanish  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Mathematics  (Pell) 

Technical  and  Advanced  Criticism  'Savage" 
Cynewulf  and  Caedmon  (Brown),  2.30-4.30 
Italian  Seminary  (Riddell),  2-4 

Psychology,  Minor  (Ferree  and  Rand)    ' 

Physics,  Minor  (Huff) 

Chemistry,  Major  (Crenshaw)                 | 

Geology,  Major  (Bissell) 

Biology,  Minor  (Tennent) 

History  of  Education  ''Arlitt) 

Greek,  .Ssehylus  (Sanders) 

French,  Lyric  Poetry  (Parde) 

Economics  and  Politics,  American  Fort 

Trade  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Spanish  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Mathematics  (Pell) 

Advanced  Romance  Philology  (Gillii 
Technical  and  Advanced  Criticism  '  Sava 
Seminary  in  Municipal  Government  (Fri 

lin) 
Advanced  Social  Statistics  (Boone) 
Seminary  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics  ( — 

2-4 
Intelligence  Tests  (Arlitt),  2-4 

3 

Laboratory  Work 

ELBCnVB 

Post-Ma  lOR 
Graduate 

Psychology,  Minor  fFerree  and  Rand) 
Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 
Physics,  Minor  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Major  fCrenshaw) 
Geology,  Major,  Field  Work  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Minor  (Tennent) 

Elocution.  Reading  of  Prose  (S.  A.  King) 
Biblical  Literature  (Barton) 

Greek,  Palatine  Anthology  (W.  C.  Wright) 
Latin,  Lucretius  (H.  W.  Wright) 
.Advanced  French  Composition    Gillii 

Spanish  ( ) 

History,  American  Constitutional   (W.  R. 

Smith) 
Mathematics  'Scott > 
Germanic  Seminary  (Prokosch),  3-5 

Psychology  Journal  Club  ( Ferree  and 

Rand) 
Seminary  in  Modern  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
3-5 

Psychology,  Minor  (Ferree  and  Rand) 

Physios,  Minor  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Major  (Crenshaw) 
Geology,  Major  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Minor  (Tennent) 

Elocution,  Reading  of  Prose  (S.  A.  King) 
Advanced  Experimental  Psychology  (Ferr 
Record  Keeping  (Deardorff) 

Latin,  Lucretius  (H.  W.  Wright) 
Advanced  French  Composition   GilU) 

Spanish  ( ) 

History,  American  Constitutional   (W. 

Smith) 
Mathematics  (Scott) 
Greek  Seminary,  Greek  Orators  (Sandei 

3-4.30 

Seminary    in    English    Literature    ( — 

3-4.30 
French  Literature  (Parde),  3-4.30 
Egyptian  (Barton) 

Seminary  in  Research  in  Labour  Proble 
(Boone) 

4 

Graduate 

Latin  Seminary,  Roman  Epic  (H.  W.  Wright), 
4-6 

Seminary  in   Mediaval  French  Literature 
(Gilli),4-6 

Seminary  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  (Barton) 

History  Journal  Club  (Gray.  W.  R.  Smith, 
David),  4-6.    Alternate  Weeks 

Economics  Journal  Club  (M.  P.  Smith,  Fen- 
wick,  Franklin),  4-6.    Alternate  Weeks 

Social  Treatment  (Additon),  4-6 

Psychology  Seminary  ( ),  4-6 

Seminary  in  Zoology  (Tennent),  4.30-6 

Greek  Journal  Club  (Sanders  and  W. 

Wright),  4.30-6.    Alternate  Weeks 
Latin    Journal    Club    ( and    H. 

Wright),  4.30-6.    Alternate  Weeks 
Middle  Enghsh  Seminary  (Brown),  4.30- 
Old  French  Philology  (Gilli),  4.30-6 
Semitic  Seminary  (Barton) 
Seminary  in  European  History  (Gray),  4- 
Seminary  in  PoUtics  (Fenwick).  4-6 

Seminary  in  Social  Psychology  ( ).  4- 

Mathematical  Journal  Club  (Scott  and  Pe 
Alternate  Weeks 

Seminary  in  Physiology  (Yates),  4.30-6 

5 

Graduate 

Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology     fro- 

kosch  . 
Spanish  Seminarv  ( ) 

Comparative  Semitic  Grammar  (Barton) 

RST  SEMESTER,  1921-22   (continued). 


WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

jcation  ' ) 

■ek,  4th  Century  Critics  (Sanders) 
,in,  Composition  (H.  W.  Wright) 

nch,  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature 
Parde) 

.momics  and  Politics,  American  Foreign 
'.■■rade  (M.  P.  Smith) 
.nish  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
thematies  CPell) 
logy.  Embryology  (Tennent) 

..'anced  Old  French  Philology  (Gilli) 

hseology  Seminary  (Carpenter),  2-4 

oilv  as  a  Social  Institution  (Deardorff), 

-4 

)logy  Journal  Club  (Bascom  and  Bissell), 

.15-4.15.    Alternate  Weeks 

Physics,  Major  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Major  (Schrader) 

Criticism  (Crandall) 
Education  ( ) 

French  Short  Story  (Schenck) 

Economics  and  Politics,  International  Law 
(Fenwick) 

Seminary  in  European  History  (Gray) 
Seminary  in  .Egean  Archseology  (Swindler), 
2-4 

Physics,  Major  CBarnes) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Major  (Schrader) 

Education  ( ) 

French  Short  Story  (Schenck) 

Economics  and  Polities,  International  Law 
(Fenwick) 

Greek  Seminary,  Homeric  Question  (W.  C. 

Wright),  2-4 
Romance  Philology  (G\\\\) 
Seminary  in  Labour  Organization  ("Boone), 

2-4 

1  ;umentation  ( Crandall ) 
iical  Literature  (Barton) 

lek,  Palatine  Anthology  (W.  C.  Wright) 
m,  Lucretius  (H.  W.  Wright) 
:orical  French  Grammar   Gilli  i 

nish  { ) 

land  under  the  Tudors  (Gray) 
og>-,  Physiology  (Yates) 

inary  in  Politics  (Fenwick) 

inary  in  Mathematics   Scott  ,  3.30  5.30 

Physics,  Major  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Major  (Schrader) 

Daily  Themes  (Crandall) 
Elements  of  Statistics  (Boone) 

Roman  Satire  ( ) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

England  under  the  Tudors  (Gray) 

Greek  Seminary,  Greek  Orators  (Sanders), 
3^.30 

Seminary    in    English    Literature    ( ), 

3-4.30 

French  Literature  (Parde),  3-4.30 

Anglo-Norman  (Gilli) 

Philosophical  Journal  Club  ( ),  3-4.30 

Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology  (Cas- 
tro), .3-5 

Mathematics  Seminary  (Pell),  3.30-5.30 

Physics,  Major  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Major  (Schrader) 

Roman  Satire  ( ) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

England  under  the  Tudors  (Gray) 

English  Journal   Club   (Brown,   Donnelly, 
Savage,    Crandall),    3-4.30.      .Alternate 
Weeks 

Romance  Languages  Journal  Club  (Schenck, 

Gilli,  Parde,  Riddell,  De  Haan,  and ), 

3-4.30.    Alternate  Weeks 

Archsological  Journal  Club  (Carpenter, 
Swindler),  3-4.30.     Alternate  Weeks 

n    Seminary,    Latin    Comedy    ( ), 

30-6 

inarv  in  English  Composition  (Crandall), 

-6    " 

inary    in    Modern    French    Literature 
chenck),  4-6 

lish  Seminary  ( ),  4-6 

mary  in  Oriental  Archaeology  (Barton) 
inarv  in  American  History  (W.  R .  Smit  h) , 
■6 

inarv  in  Industrial  Organization  ( ), 

6 

inarv  in  History  of  Philosophy   ' ', 

6 

inary  in  Zoology  (Tennent),  4.30-6 

Middle  Enghsh  Seminary  (Brown),  4.30-6 

Seminary  in  German  Literature  (Prokosch), 
4-6 

Old  French  Philologj-  (GilU),  4.30-6 

Semitic  Seminary  (Barton) 

Historical  BiWiography  (David) 

Seminary  in  Municipal  Government  (Frank- 
lin), 4-6 

Social  and  Industrial  Research  (Deardorff), 
4-6 

Education  Journal  Club  ( and  Arlitt), 

4.30-6 

Journal  Club  in  History  of  Art  (G.  G.  lung), 
4.30-6.    Alternate  Weeks 

Seminary  in  Physiology  (Yates),  4.30-6 

Latin  Seminary,  Latin  Comedy  (         ) 
4.30-6 

Seminary  in  History  of  French  Revolution 

(David),  4-6 
Seminary  in  Economics  (M.  P.  Smith),  4-6 

Community    Organization     (White),    4-6. 
Alternate  Weeks. 

Community    Art    ( },    4-G.      Alternate 

Weeks 
Seminary  in  Education  ( ),  4-6 

Seminary  in  Petrology  (Bascom),  4.30-6 

lie  (Prokosch) 

1  Ethiopic  (Barton) 

Gothic  (Prokosch; 

\DKyXXi2ji^KJi-lJZi      yjr      JU Iii\y  1.  \J  I\J2 

HOUB 

Course 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

9 

Elementary 

General 

Minor 

Major 
Elective 

Graduate 

Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Philosophy  ( ) 

Greek,  Euripides  (Panders) 
French,  19th  Century  Literature, 
Div.  A  (Trotain) 
Introduction  to  Government  an,d  Politics, 

Div.  B  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics,  Calculus  (Pell) 
Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 
Geology  (Bissell) 

Italian  (Riddell) 

Renaissance  Architecture  ( ) 

Ancient  Civilization  (Da^nd) 
Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 
Biology,  Theoretical  (Tennent) 

Industrial  Supervision  Field  Work 

(Boone).  8-5 
Social  Economy  Practicum,  Divs.  I,  II 

(DeardorfF,  Additon),  Alt.  Weeks,  9-5 
Physics  (Barnes) 

Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Philosophy  ( ) 

Greek,  Homer  (W.  C.  Wright) 

French  Reading  and  Composition,             1 

Div.  A  (Trotain) 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politit 

Div.  B  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics,  Algebra  (Pell) 
Chemistry  Laboratory  (Crenshaw) 
Geology  Laboratory  (Bissell) 

Italian  (Riddell) 

Modern  Painting   G.  G.  King) 

History  of  the  U.  S.  from  1865  (W.  R.  Smif 
Education  ( ) 

Seminary  in  Social  and  Industrial  Researct 

Field  Work  (DeardorfT),  9-5 
Mental  Tests,  Field  Work  (Rand),  9-5 

10 

General 

Minor 

Major 
Elective 

Post-Major 
Graduate 

English  Composition,  2nd  year  (Savage) 

English  Poetry  (Donnelly) 
German  Grammar  (Prokosch) 

Spanish,  Div.  A  ( ) 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  A  'Gray) 
Ancient  Architecture  (Carpenter) 
Biology  Laboratory  (Schrader) 

Recent  Philosophical  Tendencies  ( ) 

Elements  of  Law  (Fenwick) 

Physics  (Huff) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 

Petrography  (Bascom) 

English  Composition,  2nd  year  (Savage) 

English  Poetry  (Donnelly) 
German  Literature  (Prokosch) 

Spanish.  Div.  A  ( ) 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  A  (Graj 
Ancient  Rome  (Swindler) 
Biology  Laboratory  (Schrader) 

Recent  Philosophical  Tendencies  ( ) 

Modern  French  Literature  (Schenck) 
Natural  Resources  (Bissell) 

Physical  Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 

11 

General 
Elementary 

Minor 

Majjr 

Elective 
Graduate 

English  Literature,  1st  year  (Donnelly) 

French  (Trotain) 
Italian  (Sarauw) 
French,  Div.  B  (Pardei 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 
Div.  A  (Frankhn) 

History  of  Philosophy  ( ) 

Greek  Sculpture  (Carpenter) 

Latin  Comedy  ( ) 

Spanish  Reading  ( ) 

History,  British  Imperiahsm  (W.  R.  Smith) 
Psychology,  Applied  (Rand) 
Physics  (Huff) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 

History  of  the  Near  East  (Barton) 
Systematic  Psychology  (Ferree) 

English  Literature,  1st  year  (Donnelly) 

French  (Trotain) 
Italian  (Sarauw) 
hrench,  Div.  B  (Parde' 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 
Div.  A  (Franklin) 

History  of  Philosophy  ( ) 

Archaeology,  Minor  Arts  (Carpenter) 

Latin  Literature  (H.  W.  Wright) 

Spanish  Literature  ( ) 

History.  British  Imperialism  (W.  R.  Smith 
Psychology,  Applied  (Rand) 
Physics  (Huff) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 

Literary  Geography  (W.  C.  Wright) 
History  of  the  Far  East  (Barton) 
Applied  Sociology  (Deardorff) 

12 

Elementary 
Minor 

Major 
Graduate 

Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Terence,  Div.  B  ( ) 

Div.  A  (Swindler) 
English,  Mid.  Eng.  Poetry  and  Chaucer 

(Brown) 
Italian  (Riddell) 
History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  B  (David) 

Psychology  of  Instinct  and  Emotion  ( ) 

Italian  Renaissance  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Physics  (Barnes) 

Greek,  Thucydides  (Sanders) 

English  Literature,  Dryden  to  Chaucer 

( ) 

French  Literature  (Schenck) 

Econ.,  Hist,  of  Econ.  Thought  (M.  P.  Smith) 

Mathematics  (Scott) 

Geology  (Bascom) 

Biology  (Yates) 

Chemistry  (Brunei) 

Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Horace,  Div.  A  (H.  W.  Wright) 

Div.  B  (Swindler) 
English,  Mid.  Eng.  Poetry  and  Chaucer 

(Brown) 
ItaHan    Riddell' 
History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  B  f  Da\ic 

Psychology  of  Instinct  and  Emotion  ( 

Art  of  the" Far  East  ( ) 

Physics  Laboratory  (Barnes) 

Greek  Literature  (W.  C.  Wright) 
EngHsh  Literature,  Dryden  to  Chaucer 

French,  Reading  and  Composition  (Schenck 
Econ.,  Hist,  of  Econ.  Thought  (M.  P.  Smith 
Mathematics  (Scott) 
Geology  (Bascom) 
Biology  (Yates) 

Chemistry  (Brunei) 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

reek  (Kirk) 
ennan  (Sarauw) 

lilosophy  ( ) 

reek,  Euripides  (Sanders) 
•ench,  19th  Century  Literature, 
Div.  A  (Trotain) 
troduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 
Div.  B  (Fenwick) 
atliematics,  Calculus  (Pell) 
lemistry  (Crenshaw) 
jology  (Bissell) 

ilian  (Riddell) 

maissance  Architecture  ( •) 

icient  Civilization  (David) 
lucational  PBychology  (ArUtt) 

cial  Economy  Practicum,  Div.  Ill 

(Boone),  Alt.  Weeks,  9-11 

dustrial  Relations  Observations  (Boone), 

Alt.  Weeks,  9-5 

lysicB  (Barnes) 

Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Philosophy  ( ) 

Greek,  Homer  (W.  C.  Wright) 
French,  Reading  and  Composition, 
Div.  A  (Trotain) 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics 

Div.  B  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics,  Algebra  (Pell) 
Chemistry,  Demonstration  (Crenshaw) 
Geology,  Demonstration  (Bissell) 

Italian  (RiddeU) 

Modern  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 

History  of  the  U.  S.  from  1865  (W.  R.  Smith) 
Education  ( ) 

Seminary  in  Applied  Psychology    (Rand), 

9-11 
Physics  Journal  Club  (Huff  and  Barnes) 
Biology  Journal  Club  (Tennent,  Yates  and 

Schrader) 

Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Philosophy  ( ) 

Greek,  Herodotus  (Sanders) 
French,  19th  Century  Literature, 
Div.  A  (Trotain) 
Introduction  to  Government  and  PoUtics, 

Div.  B  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics,  Calculus  (Pell) 
Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 
Geology  (Bissell) 

Italian  (Riddell) 

Renaissance  Architecture  ( ) 

Ancient  Ci\'ilization  (David) 
Educational  Psychology  (ArUtt) 
Physical  Basis  of  Music  (Huff) 

Physics  (Barnes) 

iglish  Composition,  2nd  year  (Savage) 

iglish  Poetry  (Donnelly) 
rman  Reading  (Prokosch) 

anish,  Div.  A  ( ) 

story  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  A  (Gray) 
cient  Architecture  (Carpenter) 
alogy  (Schrader) 

cent  Philosophical  Tendencies  ( ) 

slnogony  (Bascom) 

ysics  (Huff) 
emistry  (Brunei) 

ninary  in  Educational  Research  ( 

khtt),  10-12 

irography  (Bascom) 

English  Composition,  2nd  year  (Savage) 

English  Poetry  (Donnelly) 
German  Literature  (Prokosch) 

Spanish,  Div.  A  ( ) 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  A  (Gray) 
Ancient  Rome  (Swindler) 
Biology  (Schrader) 

Recent  Philosophical  Tendencies  ( ) 

Modem  French  Literature  (Schenck) 
Natural  Resources  (Bissell) 

Physical  Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 

EngUsh  Composition,  2nd  year  (Savage) 

EngUsh  Poetry  (Donnelly) 
German  Reading  (Prokosch) 

Spanish  Div.  A  ( ) 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  A  (Gray) 
Ancient  Architecture  (Carpenter) 
Biology  (Schrader) 

Recent  Philosophical  Tendencies  ( ) 

Physics  (Huff) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 

Petrography  (Bascom) 

glish  Literature,  Ist  year  (Donnelly) 

inch  (Trotain) 

lian  (Sarauw) 

inch,  Div.  B  (Parde) 

reduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 

Div.  A  (Frankhn) 

story  of  Philosophy  ( ) 

3ek  Sculpture  (Carpenter) 

'  an  Comedy  ( ) 

inish  Grammar  ( ) 

tory,  British  Imperialism  (W.  R.  Smith) 
'chology,  AppUed  (Rand) 
t'sics  (Huff) 
jmistry  (Brunei) 

tory  of  the  Near  East  (Barton) 
thematics  (Scott) 

tematic  Psychology  (Ferree) 

EngUsh  Literature,  1st  year  (Donnelly) 

French  (Trotain) 

Italian  (Sarauw)                            , 
French,  Div.  B  (Parde) 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 
Div.  A  (Frankhn) 

History  of  Philosophy  ( ) 

Archseology,  Minor  Arts  (Carpenter) 

Latin  Literature  (H.  W.  Wright) 

Spanish  Literatiire  ( ) 

History,  British  Imperialism  (W.  R.  Smith) 
Psychology  AppUed  (Rand) 
Physics  Laboratory  (Huff) 
Chemistry  Laboratory  (Brunei) 

Literary  Geography  (W.  C.  Wright) 
History  of  the  Far  East  (Barton) 
AppliedSociology  (Deardorff) 

Seminary  in  Industrial  Supervision  (Boone) 
11-1 

EngUsh  Literature,  1st  year  (DonneUy) 

French  (Trotain) 
ItaUan  (Sarauw) 
French,  Div.  B  iParde) 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 
Div.  A  (Franklin) 

History  of  Philosophy  ( ) 

Greek  Sculpture  (Carpenter) 

Latin  Comedy  ( ) 

Spanish  Reading  ( ) 

History,  British  Imperialism  (W.  R.  Smith' 
Psychology,  Applied  (Rand) 
Physics  Laboratory  (Huff) 
Chemistry  Laboratory  (Brunei) 

History  of  the  Near  East  (Barton) 
Systematic  Psychology  (Ferree) 

nish  (Sarauw) 

in,  Terence,  Div.  B  (Wheeler)' 
Div.  A  (Swindler). 

jlish,  Mid.  Eng.  Poetry  and  Chaucer 

Brown) 
;  ian  (Riddell) 

i  tory  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  B  (David) 
(  chology  of  Instinct  and  Emotion  (-; — ) 
I  ian  Renaissance  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
1  sics  (Barnes) 

'i  ek,  Sophocles  (Sanders) 

1  ;lish  Literatiu'e,  Dryden  to  Chaucer 

( ich  Literature  (Schenck) 
|! n.,  Hist,  of  Eoon.  Thought  (M.  P.  Smith) 
!  ihematics  (Scott) 
i,logy  (Bascom) 
ogy  (Yates) 
1 

Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Horace,  Div.  A  (H.  W.  Wright) 

Div.  B  (Swindler) 
English,  Mid.  Eng.  Poetry  and  Chaucer 

(Brown) 
Itahan  (Riddell) 
History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  B  (David) 

Psychology  of  Instinct  and  Emotion  ( ) 

Art  of  the  Far  East  ( ) 

Physics,  Demonstration  (Barnes) 

Greek  Literature  (W.  C.  Wright) 
English  Literature,  Dryden  to  Chaucer 

( ) 

French,  Reading  and  Composition  (Schenck) 
Econ.,  Hist,  of  Econ.  Thought  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Mathematics  (Scott) 
Geology  Laboratory  (Bascom) 
Biology  Laboratory  (Yates) 

Chemistrv  Journal  Club  (Brunei  and 

Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Terence,  Div.  B  (Wheeler) 
Div.  A  (Swindler) 
EngUsh,  Mid.  Eng.  Poetry  and  Chaucer 

(Brown) 
Italian  { Riddell  > 
History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  B  (Da-s-id) 

Psychology  of  Instinct  and  Emotion  ( ) 

ItaUan  Renaissance  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Physics  (Barnes) 

Greek,  Thucydides  (Sanders) 

EngUsh  Literature,  Dryden  to  Chaucer 

( ) 

French  Literature  (Schenck) 

Econ.,  Hist,  of  Econ.  Thought  (M.  P.  Smith) 

Mathematics  (Scott) 

Geology  Laboratory  (Bascom) 

Biology  Laboratory  (Yates) 

Social  and  Industrial  Research  Laboratory- 

SCHEDULE  OF  LECTUREi 

HOUB 

Course 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY                     1 

2 

Laboratort  Work 

Elective 
Post-Major 

Graduatb 

Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 
Physios,  Minor  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Major  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Major,  Field  Work  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Minor  (Schrader) 

Methods  of  Teaching  Composition  (Savage) 
History  of  Education  (Arlitt) 

Greek,  Pindar  (Sanders) 

French  (Parde) 

Economics  and  Politics,  American  Foreign 

Trade  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Spanish  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Mathematics  (Pell) 

Cynewulf  and  Caedmon  (Brown),  2.30-4.30 
Italian  Seminary  (Riddell),  2-4 

Physics,  Minor  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Major  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Major  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Minor  (Schrader) 

Methods  of  Teaching  Composition  (8»v»g( 
History  of  Education  (Arlitt) 

Greek,  Pindar  (Sanders) 

French  (Pard6) 

Economics  and  Politics,  American  Foreign 

Trade  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Spanish  Painting  (G.  G.  King)                   1 
Mathematics  (Pell) 

Advanced  Romance  Philology  (Gilli)          ' 
Seminary  in  Municipal  Government  (Fran) 

lin) 
Advanced  Social  Statistics  (Boone)            1 

Seminary  in  LogicandMetaphysics( ),2- 

Intelligence  Tests  (Arlitt)  2-4 

3 

t 

Laboratory  Work 

Elective 
Posi^Major 

Graduate 

Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 
Physics,  Minor  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Major  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Major,  Field  Work  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Minor  (Schrader) 

Elocution,  Reading  of  Prose  (S.  A.  King) 
Biblical  Literature  (Barton) 

Greek,  Sophocles  Ajax  (W.  C.  Wright) 
Latin,  Roman  Prose  of  the  Empire  (H.  W. 

Wright) 
Advanced  French  Composition  (Gilli) 

Spanish  ( )_ 

History,  American  Constitutional  (W.  R. 

Smith) 
Mathematics  (Scott) 

Germanic  Seminary  (Prokosch),  3-5 

Psychology  Journal  Club  ( Ferree  and 

Rand) 
Seminary  in  Modern  Painting  (G.  G.  King). 

3-5 

Physics,  Minor  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Major  (Bnmel) 
Geology,  Major  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Minor  (Schrader) 

Elocution,  Reading  of  Prose  (S.  A.  King)  1 
Advanced  Experimental  Psychology  (Ferree 
Record  Keepmg  (DeardorfE) 

Latin,  Roman  Prose  of  the  Empire  (H.  W 

Wright) 
Advanced  French  Composition  (Gilli) 

Spanish  ( ) 

History,  American  Constitutional  (W.  B 

Smith) 
Mathematics  (Scott) 

Greek  Seminary,  Greek  Orators  (Sanden) 

3-4.30 
Seminary   in   English   Literature    ( ) 

3-4.30 
French  Literature  (Pard6),  3-4.30 
Egyptian  (Barton) 

Seminary  in  Research  in  Labour  Freblemf 
(Boone) 

4 

Graduate 

Latin  Seminary,  Roman  Epic  (H.  W.  Wright) 
Seminary  in  Mediseval  French  Literature 

(Gilli),  4-6 
Seminary  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  (Barton) 
History  Journal  Club  (Gray,  W.  R.  Smith, 

and  David),  4-6.    Alternate  Weeks 
Economics  Journal  Club  (Marion  P.  Smith, 

Fenwick,  Franklin),  4-6.  Alternate  Weeks 
Social  Treatment  (Additon),  4-6 
Psychology  Seminary  ( ),  4-6 

Seminary  in  Zoology  (Tennent),  4.30-6 

Greek  Journal  Club  (Sanders  and  W.  0 

Wright,  4.30-6.    Alternate  Weeks 
Latin  Journal  Club  ( and  H.  W 

Wright),  4.30-6.    Alternate  Weeks 
Middle  English  Seminary  (Brown),  4.30-8 
Old  French  Philology  (Gilli)  4.30-9 
Semitic  Seminary  (Barton)                        ■ 
Seminary  in  European  History  (Gray),  4-8i 
Seminary  in  Politics  (Fenwick),  4-6 
Seminary  in  Social  Education  Psychology 

( ),  4-6 

Mathematical  Journal  Club  (Scott  and  Pell). 

Alternate  Weeks 
Seminary  in  Social  and  Political  Fhilosoph; 

( ).  4-6 

Seminary  in  Physiology  (Yates),  4.30-8 

5 

Graduate 

In  troductiontoGermanioPhilology  (Prokosch) 
Spanish  Seminary  ( — -) 

--—--'  ^ 

1 

COND  SEMESTER,  1921-22  (continued). 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

owBtry,  Major  (Brunei) 

cation  ( ) 

)k,  Sophocles  (Sanders) 

a,  Composition  (H.  W.  Wright) 

ich,  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature 

I'ardfi) 

lomics  and  Politics,  American  Foreign 

•ade  (M.  P.  Smith) 

lish  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 

hematics  (Pell) 

agy,  Embryology  (Tennent) 

[anced  Old  French  Philology  (Gilli) 
iceology  Seminary  (Carpenter),  2-4 
ily  as  a  Social  Institution  (Deardorff), 
i4 

ogy  Journal  Club  (Bascom  and  Bissell), 
15-4.15.    Alternate  Weeks 

Psychology,  Major  (Rand) 
Physics,  Major  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Oenshaw) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Major  (Yates) 

Criticism  (Crandall) 
Education  ( ) 

French  Short  Story  (Schenck) 

Economics  and  FoliticB,  International  Law 

(Fenwick) 

Seminary  in  European  History  (Gray) 
Ancient  Painting  (Swindler) 

Psychology,  Major  (Rand) 
Physics,  Major  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Crenshaw) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Major  (Yates) 

Education  ( ) 

French  Short  Story  (Schenck) 

Economics  and  Politics,  International  Law 

(Fenwick) 

Greek  Seminary,  Homeric  Question  (W.  C. 

Wright),  2-4 
Romance  Philology  (GiUi) 
Seminary  in  Labour  Organization  (Boone), 

2-4 

inistry,  Major  (Brunei) 

imentation  (Crandall) 
cal  Literature  (Barton) 

k,  Sophocles  Ajax  (W.  C.  Wright) 
1,  Roman  Prose  of  the  Empire  (H.  W. 
'right) 
Dri cal  French  Grammar   Gilli) 

iJsh  ( ) 

and  under  the  Tudors  (Gray), 
igy.  Physiology  (Yates) 

mary  in  Politics  (Fenwick) 
lematics  Seminary  (Scott),  3.30-5.30 

Psychology,  Major  (Rand) 
Physics,  Major  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Crenshaw) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Major  (Yatea) 

Elements  of  Statistics  (Boone) 

Roman  Satire  ( ) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

England  under  the  Tudors  (Gray) 

Greek  Seminary,  Greek  Orators  (Sanders), 

3-4.30 
Seminary   in   English   Literature    ( ), 

3-4.30 
French  Literature  (Pard^),  3-4.30 
Anglo-Norman  (Gilli) 

Philosophical  Journal  Club  ( ),  3-4.30 

Mathematics  Seminary  (Pell)  3.30-6.30 
Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology  ( ) 

3-5 

Psychology,  Major  (Rand) 
Physics,  Major  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Crenshaw), 
Geology,  Minor  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Major  (Yates) 

Roman  Satire  ( ) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

England  under  the  Tudors  (Gray) 

English  Journal  Club  (Brown,   Donnelly, 

Savage,    Crandall    and    ),    3-4.30. 

Alternate  Weeks 

Romance  Languages  Journal  Club  (Schenck, 

Gilli,  Parde,  Riddell,  De  Haan  and ), 

3-4.30.    Alternate  Weeks 

Archsological  Journal  Club  (Carpenter  and 
Swindler),  3-4.30.    Alternate  Weeks 

Q ; T_i:_    n J..   /             \ 

Middle  English  Seminary  (Brown),  4.30-6 

Seminary  b  German  Literature  (Prokosch), 
4-6 

Old  French  Philology  (GiUi).  4.30-6 

Semitic  Seminary  (Barton) 

Historical  Bibliography  (David) 

Seminary  in  Municipal  Government  (Frank- 
lin), 4-6 

Social  and  Industrial  Research  (Deardorff), 
4-6 

Journal  Club  in  History  of  Art  (G.  G.  King), 

4.30-6.    Alternate  Weeks 
Education  Journal  Club  ( and  Arlitt), 

4.30-6 

Seminary  in  Physiology  (Yates),  4.30-6 

Latin    Seminary,    Latin    Comedy    ( ), 

4.30-6 

Seminary  in  History  of  French  Revolution 

(David),  4-6 
Seminary  in  Economics  (M.  P.  Smith),  4-6 
Seminary  in  Petrology  (Bascom),  4.30-6 

Community     Organization     (White),    4-6. 
Alternate  Weeks 

iO-6 

nary  in  English  Composition  (Crandall) 

3 

inary   in   Modern   French   Literature 
fthenck),  4-6. 

ish  Seminary  ( ) 

nary  in  Oriental  Archaeology  (Barton) 
nary  in  American  History  (W.  R.  Smith), 
5 

nary  in  Industrial  Organization  ( ), 

i 

nary  in  History  of  Philosophy  ( ) 

nary  in  Zoology  (Tennent),  4.3(>-6 

Weeks 
Seminary  in   Principles  and   Methods  of 
Education  ( ),  4-6 

ic  (Prokosch) 

Ethiopic  (Barton) 

Gothic  (Prokosch) 
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Bryn  Mawr  College  Calendar 

1921 

Part  1.     Announcement  of   Carola   Woerishoffer  De- 
partment. 

Part  2.     Graduate  Courses. 

Part  3.     Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Courses. 

Part  4.     Academic  Buildings  and  Halls  of  Residence, 
Plans  and  Descriptions. 
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The  academic  year  will  close  with  the  Conferring  of  Degrees  at  eleven 
o'clock,  on  June  8,  1922. 


September  26th. 
October  3rd. 

October  4th. 

October  5th. 

October  6th. 
October  8th. 
October  15th. 


October  22nd. 
October  27th. 
November  14:th. 

November  19th. 
November  22nd. 

November  23rd. 
November  28th. 
December  10th. 

December  17th. 
December  21st. 
January  5th. 
January  18th. 
January  24th. 

January  25th. 
February  4th. 

February  6th. 
February  7th. 
February  8th. 

February  9th. 
March  2nd. 
March  11th. 
March  17th. 
March  18th. 
March  20th. 

March  22nd. 
March  28th. 


Academic  Year,  1921-22. 

Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

Registration  of  students.      Halls  of  Residence  open 

for  students  at  three  p.  m. 
Registration  of  students. 
Matriculation  examinations  end. 
The  work  of  the  thirty-seventh  academic  year  begins 

at  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock. 
Examinations  for  advanced  standing  begin. 
Language  examinations  for  all  undergraduates. 
Senior  examination  in  French. 
Language  examinations  for  Juniors. 
r\I.A.  Language  examinations. 
Senior  examination  in  German. 
Examinations  for  advanced  standing  end. 
Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

begin. 
M.A.  Language  e.xaminations. 
Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

end. 
Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 
Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 
Senior  examination  in  French. 
Ph.D.  Language  examinations. 
Senior  examination  in  German. 
Christmas  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 
Christmas  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 
Matriculation  examinations  begin. 
Matrictdation  examinations  end. 
Ph.D.  Language  examinations. 
Half-yearly  coUegiate  examinations  begin. 
Collegiate  examinations  end. 
Annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
Vacation. 
Vacation. 
The  work  of  the  second  semester  begins  at  a  quarter 

to  nine  o'clock. 
Examinations  for  advanced  standing  begin. 
Examinations  for  advanced  standing  end. 
Senior  examination  in  French. 
Announcement  of  European  Fellowships. 
Senior  examination  in  German. 
Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

begin. 
Mid-semester  examination  in  matriculation  Greek. 
Collegiate  and  matriciilation  condition  examinationa 

end. 


March  29th.  Spring  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 

April  5th.  Spring  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 

April  8th.  Ph.D.  Language  examinations. 

April  14th.  Good  Friday.    Vacation. 

May  13th.  Senior  examinations  in  French  and  German. 

May  23rd.  Vacation. 

May  24th.  Collegiate  examinations  begin. 

May  30th.  Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

June  3rd.  Collegiate  examinations  end.  ^ 

June  6th.  Matriculation  examinations  end. 

June  8th.  Conferring  of  degrees  and  close  of  thirty-seventh  aca- 
demic year. 


Academic  Yeah,  1922-23. 

September  25th,      Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

October  2nd.  Registration  of  students.     Halls  of  Residence  open  for 

students  at  three  p.  m. 
October  3rd.  Registration  of  students. 

Matriculation  examinations  end. 
October  4th.  The  work  of  the  thirty-eighth  academic  year  begins  at 

a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock. 
October  5th.  Examinations  for  advanced  standing  begin. 

October  7th.  Language  examinations  for  all  undergraduates. 

October  14th.  Senior  examination  in  French. 

Language  examinations  for  Juniors. 

M.A,  Language  examinations.   * 
October  21st.  Senior  examination  in  German. 

October  26th.  Examinations  for  advanced  standing  end. 

November  20th.      Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

begin. 
November  25th.       M.A.  Language  examinations. 
November  28th.      Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 

end. 
November  29th.      Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 
December  4th.         Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 
December  9th.         Senior  examination  in  French. 

Ph.D.  Language  examinations. 
December  16th.       Senior  examination  in  German. 
December  21st.        Christmas  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock. 
January  6th.  Christmas  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 

January  17th.  Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

January  23rd.  Ph.D.  Language  examinations. 

Matriculation  examinations  end. 
January  24th.  Half-yearly  coUegiate  examinations  begin. 

February  3rd.  Collegiate  examinations  end. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Aliunnse  Association. 
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February  5th. 
February  6th. 
February  7th. 

February  8th. 
March  1st. 
March  10th. 
March  16th. 
March  17th. 
IVIarch  19th. 

March  21st.- 
March  27th. 

March  28th. 
April  5th. 
April  7th. 
May  12th. 
May  22nd. 
May  23rd. 
May  29th. 
June  2nd. 
June  5th. 
June  7th. 


September  24th. 
October  1st. 

October  2nd. 

October  3rd. 


Vacation. 

Vacation. 

The  work  of  the  second  semester  begins  at  a  quarter 
to  nine  o'clock. 

Examinations  for  advanced  standing  begin. 

Examinations  for  advanced  standing  end. 

Senior  examination  in  French. 

Announcement  of  European  Fellowships. 

Senior  examination  in  German. 

Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 
begin. 

Mid-semester  examination  in  matriculation  Greek. 

Collegiate  and  matriculation  condition  examinations 
end. 

Easter  vacation  begins  at  one  o'clock, 

Easter  vacation  ends  at  nine  o'clock. 

Ph.D.  Language  examinations. 

Senior  examinations  in  French  and  German. 

Vacation. 

Collegiate  examinations  begin. 

Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

Collegiate  examinations  end. 

Matriculation  examinations  end. 

Conferring  of  degrees  and  close  of  thirty-eighth  aca- 
demic year. 

•  Academic  Year,  1923-24. 
Matriculation  examinations  begin. 
Registration  of  students.      Halls  of  Residence  open 

for  students  at  three  p.  m. 
Registration  of  students.    Matriculation  examinations 

end. 
The  work  of  the  thirty-ninth  academic  year  begins  at 

a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock. 


Schedule  of  Examination  for  Matriculation. 
For  Schedules  from  Spring,  1921,  to  Winter,  1923,  see  end  of  volume. 

Schedule  of  Lectures. 
See  pages  224-231. 

Schedule  op  Collegiate  Examinations 
See  pages  232-235. 


Corporation. 

RuFus  M.  Jones, 

President. 


Asa  S.  Wing, 

Treasurer. 

RuFUS  M.  Jones. 
M.  Caeey  Thomas. 
Asa  S.  Wing. 
Chakles  J.  Rhoads. 
Thomas  Raebtjkn  White. 
Frederic  H.  Strawbridge. 


Anna  Rhoads  Ladd, 

Secretary. 

Abeam  F.  Huston. 
Anna  Rhoads  Ladd. 
Arthur  H,  Thomas. 
William  C.  Dennis. 
Arthur  Perry. 
Arthur  Freeborn  Chace. 


Richard  M.  Gummere. 


Board  of  Directors. 

RuFus  M.  Jones, 

Chairman. 


Asa  S.  Wing, 

Treasurer. 

RuFUs  M.  Jones. 
M.  Carey  Thomas. 
Asa  S.  Wing. 
Charles  J.  Rhoads. 
Thomas  Raeburn  White. 
Frederic  H.  Strawbridge. 
Elizabeth  Butler  Kirkbride. 
Anna  Rhoads  Ladd. 
Abram  F.  Huston. 
Arthur  H.  Thomas. 


Anna  Rhoads  I^add, 

Secretary. 

William  C.  Dennis. 

Marion  Reilly. 
Arthur  Perry. 
Arthur  Freeborn  Chace. 
Frances  Fincke  Hand. 
Richard  M.  Gummere. 
Caroline  McCormick  Si.aue. 
Helen  Taft  ]\L\nning. 
Edna  Fischel  Gellhorn. 
Margaret  Ater  Barnes. 
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Officers  of  Administration. 

Academic  Year,  1920-21. 

President, 

M.  Caret  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D. 

Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Dean  of  the  College, 
Helen  Taft  Manning,*  M.A. 

Acting  Dean  of  the  College, 

Hilda  Worthington  Smith,  M.A. 

Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Recording  Dean  and  Assistant  to  the  President, 

Isabel  Maddison,  B.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College, 
Edith  Orladt,  A.B.     Office:  Taylor  Hall. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College, 
Marian  Clementine  Kleps,  A.B.    Office:  Taylor  Hall. 
Wardens  of  the  Halls  of  Residence, 
Martha  Gibbons  Thomas,  A.B.,  Pembroke  Hall. 
Leslie  Richardson,  A.B.,  Radnor  HaU. 
Hannah  Thayer  Carpenter,  A.B.,  Denbigh  Hall. 
Eleanor  Louisa  Lord,  Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  Hall. 
Margaret  Wentworth  Browne,  Merion  Hall. 

Comptroller, 
Sandt  Lee  Hurst.    Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Business  Manager, 

Edith  Adair,  A.B.     Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Assistant  Bxisiness  Manager, 

Charlotte  Hannah  Westling,  A.B.    Office:  Taylor  Hall. 

Junior  Bursar, 

Harriet  Jean  Crawford,  A.B.     Office:  Cartref. 

Librarian, 

Lois  Antoinette  Reed,  A.B.,  B.L.S.     Office:  The  Library. 

Director  of  Physical  Training  and  Supervisor  of  Health, 

CoNsxANCE  M.  K.  Applebee.     Office:  The  Gymnasium. 

Physician-4n-Chief, 

Thomas  F.  Branson,  M.D.     Rosemont,  Pa. 

Assistant  Resident  Physician, 

Jane  Sands,  M.D.,  1905  Infirmary,  Bryn  Mawr;   Office:  The  Infirmary, 

Bryn  Mawr  CoUege. 

Examining  Oculist, 
Helen  Murphy,  M.D.     1408  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

*  Resigned  November  19,  1920. 


Academic  Appointments. 

Academic  Yeae,  1920-21. 

M.  Caret  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  President  of  the  College  and 
Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1877:  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universitj',  1877-78;  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1879-82;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1882.  Student  in  the  Sorbonne 
and  College  de  France,  1S83;  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Btjti  Mawr  College  and  Professor 
of  English,  1885-94. 

Helen  Heeron  Taft  ^Manning,*  Dean  of  the  College. 

A.B.,  Bmi  Mavrr  College,  1915;  A.M..  Yale  University,  1916.  Graduate  Student,  Yale 
University,  1915-17.     Acting  President,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919-20. 

Hilda  Worthington  Sahth,  A.M.,  Acting  Dean  and  Dean  (elect)  of  the 
College. 

A.B.,  Brvn  Mawr  College,  1910,  and  A.M.,  1911.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1910-il;  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1912-13,  1914-15;  Columbia  University, 
1914-15;  Warden  of  Rockefeller  Hall,  1913-14;  Volunteer  Social  Worker,  1915-16; 
Director  of  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Centre,  1916-19. 

Isabel  Maddison,   B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Recording  Dean  and  Assistant  to  thie 

President. 

Reading,  England.  B.Sc,  University  of  London,  1893;  Ph.D.,  BrjTi  Mawr  College,  1896, 
and  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublixi,  1905;  Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  1889-92;  Graduate  in  Honours,  First  Class,  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Tripos,  1892;  Graduate  in  Honours,  Final  ^lathematical  Schools,  University  of  Oxford, 
1892;  Graduate  Student  in  r^Iathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  1892-93,  and  FeUow  in 
Mathematics,  1893-94;  Holder  of  the  Marj-  E.  Garrett  European.  FeUowship  and 
Student  in  ^Mathematics,  University  of  Gottingen,  1894-95. 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  D.Sc,  Alumna  Professor  of  MaihemaMcs. 

Lincoln,  England.  Graduate  in  Honours,  Girton  College,  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  ISSO;  B.Sc,  University  of  London,  1882;  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  in  Girton 
College,  1880-84;  lectured  in  connection  with  Xewnbam  College,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  1880-83;  D.Sc,  University  of  London,  1885. 

George  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Semitic  Languages. 

A.B.,  Haverford  College,  1882,  and  A.M.,  1885;  studied  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Institute  oi_ Hebrew,  188.5-86;  Han-ard  University,  1888-91;  Thayer  Scholar_,  Hairard 
University,  1889-91;  A.M.,  Hairard  Universitj',  1890;  Ph.D.,  Har^^ard  Lniversity, 
1891.  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in  Palestine, 
1902-03;  LL.D.,  Haverford  CoUege,  1914. 

Florence  Bascom,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1882,  B.Sc,  1884,  and  A.:M.,  1887.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
■versity,  1891-93;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1893.  Assistant  in  Geology  and 
Instructor  in  Petrography,  Ohio  State  University,  1893-95. 

TViLMER  Cave  Wright,!  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Shrewsbury,  England.  Girton  CpUege,  Um'versity  of  Cambridge,  England,  1888-92; 
Graduate  in  Honours,  Cambridge  Classical  Tripos,  1892;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1895.  Fellow  in  Greek,  Bryn  :Mawr  College,  1892-93;  Fellow  in  Latin,  University  of 
Chicago,  1893-94,  and  FeUow  in  Greek,  1894-95;  Reader  in  Greek  and  Latin,  University 

of  Chicago,  1895-96. 

James  H.  Leuba,!  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Xeuchatel,  Switzerland.  B.S.,  University  of  Xeuchatel,  1886;  Ph.D.,  Ursinus  CoUege, 
1888;  Scholar  in  Psychology,  Clark  University,  1892-94;  FeUow  in  Psychology,  Clark 
Universitv,  1893-95;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  1896. 


Xovember,  19,  1920. 
t  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1920-21. 
t  Grant-ed  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22. 
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FoNGER  DeHaa^j,  Ph.D.,  Projessor  of  Spardsh. 

Leeuwarden,  Holland.  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1895;  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages,  Lehigh  L'niversity,  188-5-91;  Fellow  in  Eonaance  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins 
Universitj-,  189-3-94,  Assistant  in  Romance  Languages,  189-3-9-5,  Instructor  in  Romance 
Languages,  1895-96,  and  Associate  in  Romance  Languages,  1896-97. 

Arthur  Leslie  Wheeler,*  Ph.D.,  Alumnce  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.B.,  Yale  UniveTsitv,  189-3;  Scholar  and  Student  in  Classics,  Yale  College,  1893-96; 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1896.     Instructor  and  Tutor  in  Latin,  Yale  College,  1894-1900. 

Henrt  Xe"\t:ll  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Alumnce  Professor  of  Greek. 

Edinburgh,  .Scotland.  A.B.,  Trinity  Universitj',  Toronto,  1894,  and  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  L"niversity,  1903.  FeUow  in  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1897-98; 
Lecturer  in  Greek,  McGill  Universitj',  1900-02. 

WiLLiAii  Bashford  Huff,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

A.B.,  University  of  "Wisconsin,  1889;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1900.  Lecture  Assistant  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1899-1900,  Assistant  in  Phj-sics,  1900-01,  and  Instructor  in  Phj-sics,  1901-02. 

William  Rot  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

.A..B.,  University  of  Texas,  1897,  and  A.M.,  1898;  Ph.D.,  Coltunbia  University,  1903. 
-Acting  Professor  of  Historj'  and  Political  Science,  University  of  Colorado,  1900-01; 
Lecturer  in  Historj',  Barnard  College,  1901-02. 

Lucy  Marttk  Donnelly,  A.B.,  Mary  Elizabeth  Garrett  Meviorial  AlumntE 
Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893;  University  of  Oxford,  England,  and  Univereity  of  Leipsic, 
1893-94;   Sorbonne  and  CoU^ge  de  France,  and  University  of  Leipsic,  1894-95. 

D.^viD  Hilt  Tennent,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

S.B.,  Olivet  College,  1900:  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1904.  Fello-sv,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1902-04;  Bruce  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1904. 

Carleton  Fairchild  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Professor  {elect)  of  English  Philology. 

A.B.,  Carleton  CoUege,  1888;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1901,  and  Ph.D..  1903.  Shat- 
tuck  Scholar,  Har^-ard  University,  1901-03;  Instructor  in  English,  Har^-ard  Universit3', 
1903-05;  Associate  in  EngUsh  Philologj-,  Brj-n  Mawr  College,  190-5-07;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, 1907-10,  and  Professor,  1910-17;  Professor  of  Enghsh,  Universitj-  of  Minne- 
sota, 1917-21;  Exchange  Professor,  University  of  Oxford,  1919-20. 

James  Barnes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Halifax,  Xova  Srotia.  B.A.,  Dalhousie  Universitv,  Honours  in  Mathematics  and  Phj'sics, 
1899,  and  M.A.,  1900;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1904.  Holder  of  1851  Exhibi- 
tion Science  Research  Scholarship,  1900-03;  FeDow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  190-3-04, 
and  Assistant  in  Physics,  1904-06;   Resident  Fellow,  University  of  Manchester,  1915. 

Theodore  de  Leo  de  Lacuna,*  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  University  of  California,  1896,  and  A.M.,  1899;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1901. 
Teacher  in  the  Government  Schools  of  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  1901-04;  Honorary 
Fellow  and  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1904-05;  Assistant  Professor 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  L'niversity  of  Michigan,  190-5-07. 

Marion  Parris  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

A.B.,  Br>Ti  Mawr  College,  1901,  and  Ph.D.,  1908.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1902-05,  Fellow  in  Economics  and  Politics,  1905-06;  Brj'n  Mawr  College  Research 
FeUow  and  Student  in  Economics  and  Politics,  University  of  Vietma,  1906-07. 

Clarence  Errol  Ferree,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology 
arid  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 

B.S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1900,  A.M.,  1901,  and  M.S.,  1902;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1909.  Fellow  in  Psychologj-,  Cornell  University,  1902-03;  Assistant  in  Psychology', 
Cornell  University,  1903-07. 

Grace    Mead    Andrus    de    Lacuna,*    Ph.D.,    Associate   Professor   of 
Philosophy. 

A.B.,  Cornell  Uni%-ersity,  1903,  and  Ph.D.,  1906.  Sage  Scholar  in  Philosophy,  Cornell 
University,  1903-05;  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Fellow  in  Wellesley  College,  1905-06; 
Reader  in  Philosophy,  Brjm  Mawr  College,  1907-08. 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  J  921-22. 
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Regina  Katharine  Craijdall,  Ph.D.,  Margaret  Kingsland  Haskell  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Composition. 

A.R.,  Smith  College,  1890;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,'  1902.  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Chicago,  1893-94,  and  Fellow  in  History,  1894-96;  Assistant  in  History, 
Smith  College,  1896-99;  Instructor  in  History,  Wellesley  College,  1899-1900. 

Edith  Orlady,  A.B.,  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College, 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1902.  Warden  of  Pembroke  Hall  West,  1903-05,  and  Warden 
of  Rockefeller  Hall,  1905-06;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Grenoble,  1906-07,  Biyn 
Mawr  College,  1903-06,  1907-09;  Recording  Secretary  and  Appointment  Secretary, 
1910-12. 

Roger  Frederic  Brunei.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Colby  University,  1903;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1906.  Lecture  Assistant 
in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1906-07;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Syracuse 
University,  1907-10,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1910-12. 

Matilde  Castro,*  Ph.D.,  Phehe  Anna  Thome  Professor  of  Education 
and  Director  of  the  Phehe  Anna  Thome  Model  School. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1900,  and  Ph.D.,  1907.  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  University  of 
Chicago,  1900-01,  1903-04,  1905-06.  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Morris,  111., 
1901-03;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Mount  Holyoke  College,'  1904-05;  Instructor  in 
Philosophy,  Vassar  College,  1906-09;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  Rockford  College,  1910-12. 

Gertrude  Rand,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Experimental  and  Applied 
Psychology. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1908;  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1911.  Graduate  Scholar  in 
Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1908-09,  1911-12,  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  1909-10, 
Fellow  in  Psychology,  1910-11,  and  Sarah  Berliner  Research  Fellow,  1912-13. 

Eunice  Morgan  Schenck,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1907,  and  Ph.D.,  1913.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1909,  Graduate  Scholar,  1909-10,  and  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  1912-13;  Presi- 
dent's European  Fellow  and  Student,  the  Sorbonne,  College  de  France,  University  of 
Grenoble,  and  in  Madrid,  1910-12;   Dean  of  the  College,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916-17. 

Samuel  Claggett  Chew,*  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literattire. 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1909,  and  Ph.D.,  1913.  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, 1910-12;  English  Master,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  1913-14. 

Susan  Myra  Kingsbury,*  Ph.D.,  Carola  Woerishoffer  Professor  of  Social 
Economy  and  Director  of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department  of  Social 
Research. 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Pacific,  1890;  A.M.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1899;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1905.  University  Fellow,  Columbia  University,  1902-03;  Holder 
of  the  European  Fellowship  of  the  Women's  Education  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  1903- 
04;  Instructor  in  History,  Vassar  College,  1904-05;  Director  of  Investigation,  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  1905-06;  Instructor  in 
History  and  Economics  and  Head  of  Departments,  Simmons  College,  1906-07;  Assistant, 
Associate,  and  Professor  in  Economics,  Simmons  College  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Research,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston,  1907-15. 

Georgiana  Goddard  King,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1896,  and  A.M.,  1897.  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1896-97,  and  Fellow  in  English,  1897-98;  College  de  France,  First  Semester, 
1898-99. 

Rhys  Carpenter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archceology. 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1909,  and  Ph.D.,  1916;  B.A.,  University  of  Oxford,  1911,  and 
M.A.,  1914.  Rhodes  Scholar  and  Student,  Balliol  College,  University  of  Oxford,  1908- 
11;  Drisler  Fellow  in  Classics,  Columbia  University,  1911-13;  Student,  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens,  1912-13;   Absent  for  Military  Service,  1917-19. 

Charles  Ghequiere  Fenwigk,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

A.B.,  Loyola  College,  1907;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1912.  Student  of  Political 
Science,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1909-11;  Law  Clerk,  Division  of  International  Law 
in  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1911-14;  University  of  Freiburg, 
Summer,  1913;    Lecturer  on  International  Law,  Washington  College  of  Law,  1912-14. 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22. 
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HowABD  Levi  Geat,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ilisioiy. 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1897;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1898,  A.M.,  1900,  and 
Ph.D.,  1907.  Instructor  in  History,  Harvard  University,  1909-1.3,  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  1914-15.     Absent  on  War  .Seri-ice,  1918-19. 

James   Ll'S-vtellyn   Ceenshav,    Ph.D.,   Associate   Professor  of  Physical 
Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Centre  College,  1907,  and  A.M.,  1908;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1911.  Assistant 
Chemist  in  the  Geo-Physical  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1910-15.     Absent  for  Military  Ser^-ice.  1917-19. 

HowAED    James    Savage,    Ph.D.,    Associate   Professor    of   Rhetoric   and 
Director  of  the  Work  in  English  Composition. 

A.B.,  Ttifts  College,  1907;  A.M.,  Han-ard  University,  1909,  and  Ph.D.,  1915.  Instructor 
in  Enghsh,  Tufts  College,  1908-11;  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University,  1911-13, 
and  at  Piadclifie  College,  1911-15;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  1908-09; 
191.3-15;  Instructor  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915.  Absent  for 
Mihtary  Senice,  1917-19. 

Ethel  Eenestine  Sabin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1908,  and  A.M.,  1914;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1916. 
Graduate  Scholar,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1913-14;  Fellow,  University  of  Illinois, 
1914-16;   Assistant  in  English,  University  of  Illinois,  1916-17. 

Ada  Hart  Ajllitt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Educational  Psychology. 

A.B.,  H.  Sophie  Xewcomb  Memorial  College  of  Tulane  University,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1917.  FeUovr  in  Biology,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College, 
1913-14;  Fellow  in  Psvchologv,  University  of  Chicago,  1914-16;  Fellow  in  Sprague 
Institute,  1916-17. 

Samttel  Arthuk  King,  ]M.A.,  Non-resident  Lecturer  in  English  Diction. 

Tynemouth,  England.  M.A.,  University,  of  London,  1900.  Special  Lecturer  in  Public 
Speaking,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1901;  Special  Lecturer  in  Speech,  Uidversity 
of  California,  1902. 

Anna  Johkbon  Pell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  1903;  M.S.,  University  of  Iowa,  1904;  A.'M.,  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  1905;  Ph.D.,  Universitj'  of  Chicago,  1910;  Holder  of  Alice  Freeman 
Pakner  Fellowship  of  WeUesley  College  and  Student  in  Mathematics,  University  of 
Gottingen,  1906-07;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1911-14, 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1914-18. 

Chaeles  Wendell  David,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

B.A.,  Oxford  University,  1911;  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1912;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1918;  Rhodes  Scholar,  University  of  Oxford,  1908-11.  Instructor  in 
Historj',  University  of  Washington,  191.5-18. 

Agnes  Rutheeford  Riddell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Italian. 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1896,  with  first  class  honours  in  Modem  Languages;  and 
A.M.,  1897.  Honours,  Ontario  Xormal  College,  1898.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1916.  Teacher  of  French  and  German,  Oshawa  High  School,  1898-1901;  Assistant 
Reader,  Department  of  Enghsh,  University  of  Toronto,  1902-11;  Teacher  of  English, 
Branksome  Hall,  Toronto,  1904-05;  Teacher  of  German,  Latin  and  English,  Westboume 
School,  Toronto,  1906-10,  1913-14;  Graduate  Student  in  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Januarj',  1912,  to  August,  1913;  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Chicago,  1914-15;  Acting  Head  of  KeUy  HaU,  University  of  Chicago, 
gtimmers  of  1913,  1914  and  1915;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  and  Dean  of  Women, 
College  of  Emporia,  191-5-17. 

Maecelle  Paed6,  AgregSe  des  Lettres,  Associate  in  French. 

Beauvaifl,  Oise,  France.  Ecole  Normale  Sup^rieure  de  Sevres,  1911-14.  Teacher  in  the 
Lyc6e,  Chaumont,  Haute  Mame,  1915-19;  Student,  the  Sorbonne,  1911-16;  AgrggSe 
des  lettres.  University  of  Paris,  1917. 

HoEACB  Wetheeill  "Weight,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Latin. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1908;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917.  Wis- 
consin University,  1910-11;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911-13;  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  1914-15;  Instructor  in  Latin,  L'niversity  of  Missouri, 
1917-18;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1918-19. 
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Eduaed  Prokosch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  oJ  German. 

Eger,  Bohemia.  Univereitj'  of  Prague,  159-i-&-5;  University  of  Vienna,  189-5—97;  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1899—1904;  Stoats  Examen,  1897;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1901;  University  of  Leipzig,  1904-0-5;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipzig,  1905.  Instructor 
in  German,  Francis  W.  Parker  School  and  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
1901-02;  Instructor  in  German  Department,  University  of  Chicago,  1902-04;  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1905-09 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Comparative  Philology, 
TJniversitv  of  Wisconsin,  1909-1-3;  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology',  University  of 
Texas,  1913-19. 

Anna  Baker  Yates,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology  and  Biochemistry. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  191-3:  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1915;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
L'niversity,  1920.  Assistant  in  Chemistrj-,  Barnard  College,  1913-15;  Instructor  in 
Physiologj-,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  191.5-17:  Scientific  Assistant,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  August  to  December,  1917;  Teaching  Fellow,  in  Physiology',  University  of 
Mitinesota,  1917-18;  J-Iember  of  Instructing  Stag,  Training  Course  for  Health  Officers, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  1919;  Special  Investigator,  Industrial  Service  Section,  Chicago 
District  Ordnance  Department,  1918-19;  Instructor  in  Physiology,  WeUesley  College, 
1919-20. 

Claude  Gilli,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. - 

Xice,  France.  B.A.,  London  University,  First  Class  Honours,  1909;  Rothschild  Prizeman 
in  Romance  Philology,  University  College;  Lecturer  in  Romance  Philologj',  East  London 
CoUege,  1910-13;  and  in  Westfield  College,  1912-14;  Lecturer,  University  of  Mont- 
pellier,  1917-20. 

Franz  Scheadee,*  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Biology. 

B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1914,  and  Ph.D.,  1919.  Scientist  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
Departraent  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  191-5-lG  and  summer  of  1917;  and 
Pathologist,  1919  to  January  31,  1921.  Assistant  in  Zoologj',  Coltimbia  L'niversity, 
1918-19. 

Mart   Hamilton   Swindler,    Ph.D.,    Associate   in   Latin   and   Classical 
ArchcEology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Indiana,  19u5,  ajid  A.M.,  1906;  Ph.D.,  Brj-n  Mavrr  College,  1912. 
Graduate  .Scholar  in  Greek,  Brj-n  Mavrr  College,  1906-07,  and  Fellovr  in  Greek,  1907-09; 
Mary  E.  Garrett  European  FeUotv  and  Student,  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Oxford  and 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens,  1909—10;  Teacher  in  the  Misses 
Shipley's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  1910-11,  in  Miss  Wright's  School,  Brj-n  Ma-svr,  1911-12, 
and  in  the  Phebe  Anna  Thome  Model  School,  1914-17. 

Eva   Whiting   White,    B.S.,    Xon-resident   Lecturer   in   Social   Economy 
{C ommurdty  Organization) . 

B.S.,  SirtrriCT.s  College,  1907.     Head  Resident,  Elizabeth  Peabody  Hotise,  Boston,  Mass., 

1609 ;    Mjssic-hijsetts  Board  of  Education,  in  charge  of  Vocational  Education  for 

Wor;_e-  L;^.^d  Girls,  1910-14;  Stag  Lecturer,  Boston  School  for  Social  Work,  1912-14; 
Masiac-husetts  Homestead  Commission,  1916 ;  Massachusetts  Imimigration  Com- 
mission, 1916;  Survey  of  Public  Schools,  Garj',  Ind.,  1916;  Vice-Chairman,  Federal 
Commission  on  Living  Conditiotis,  1917-19;  Director  of  Training,  Intercollegiate 
Community  Service  Association,  1919 . 

Neva  Deaedoefp,  Ph.D.,  Nori-resddeni  Lecturer  and  Associate  Professor 
-    {elect)  in  Social  Economy  {Social  Relief). 

A.B.,  University  of  ^vlichigan,  190S;  Ph.D.,  L'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  1911;  Fellow, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908-11.  Stafi,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  ilunicipal 
Research,  Philadelphia,  1912-18;  Chief,  Department  of  Vital  Statistics,  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1914r-16;  Assistant  to  Director-General  of  Civilian  Rehef,  American  Red 
Cross,  1918 . 

Henrietta  Additon,    jSI.A.,   Xon-resident   Lecturer   in    Social    Econo-my 
{Social  Guardianship) . 

A.B.,  Piedmont  College,  1907;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsjdvania,  1911;  Fellow,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1910-11,  1912-13.  Instructor,  History  and  Civics,  Piedmont 
CoUege,  1908-10;  Agent,  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  1913-14;  Pro- 
bation Officer  and  Case  Super%-isor,  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court.  1914-16;  In  Charge, 
Probation  Department,  Juvenile  Court,  1917;  Assistant  Director  and  Director,  Section 
on  Women  and  Girls,  Law  Enforcement  Di^nsion,  Comnoission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  War  Department,  1918-19;  Executive  Assistant  and  Director,  Field  Service, 
Women  and  Girls,   United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,   1919 . 

*  Appointment  to  take  effect  from  February  2,  1921. 
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Susan  Helen  Ballou,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  (elect)  of  Latin. 

Ph  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  j837;  PhD.,  University  of  Giessen,  1912.  Graduate 
Scholar  in  Latin,  University  of  Chicago  1897-98,  Assistant  in  Latin,  1898-1900,  and 
Associate  in  Latin,  1901-07.  Travelling  Fellow  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies.  Rome,  1901-02;  Student  of  Palaeography 
in  Rome,  1903-04.  and  Carnegie  Research  Fellow  in  Latin  literature,  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies.  Rome,  1905-06.  Instructor  in  Latin,  University  of  Chicago,  1907- 
15;  Instructor  in  History,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1917-20. 

JoAQufN  Ortega,*  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Spanish. 

Madrid,  Spain.  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1917.  Graduate  Fellow  of  the  Spanish 
Government  in  the  United  States  for  the  Study  of  "International  Commercial  Policies," 
1915-17;  Certificate  conferring  honorary  standing  of  Assistant  Professor  in  Spanish 
Institutions,  Madrid,  1916;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1916-20;  Assis- 
tant in  Romance  Languages,  1916-17;  Instructor,  1917-18;  and  Assistant  Professor, 
1918-20;  Instructor  and  Lecturer  in  Spanish,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter, 
1918;  Lecturer  in  Extension  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1917-20;  Secretary  of 
the  Delegation  of  the  "Junta  para  Ampliacion  de  Estudios"  in  the  United  States,  and 
Director  of  the  Spanish  Bureau  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  New  York 
City,  1920 

George  Cyril  Armstrong,!  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Greek. 

Harpenden,  England.  B.A.,  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics  and  Ancient  Philosophy  and 
Chancellor's  Classical  Medallist,  University  of  Cambridge,  1898;  Teacher  of  Greek 
Composition,  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  1900-04;  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Latin,  University 
of  Liverpool,  1904-06;  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  St.  George's  School,  Harpenden, 
1907-19;   and  Liverpool  Collegiate  School,  1919-20. 

John  William  Draper,  f  Lecturer  (elect)  in  English  Literature. 

A.B.,  New  York  University,  1914;  and  M.A.,  1915;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1918,  and 
Ph.D.,  1920;  Assistant  in  English,  New  York  University,  September,  1914,  to 
December,  1915,  and  Instructor  in  Eoglish,  December,  1915,  to  September,  1916; 
Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Minnesota,  1920 . 

Will  Sentman  Taylor,  §  Lecturer  (elect)  in  Psychology. 

S.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  of  Gettysburg,  1916;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1920: 
Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Modern  European  History,  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Gettysburg,  1916-17;  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Harvard  University, 
1919-20. 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English  Composition. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1913.  Lecturer  in  English,  Maine  State  Summer  School,  1914. 
Graduate  Student  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915-17;  appointed  Fellow  in 
English,  1917-18;  Instructor  in  Enghsh  Composition  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Work 
in  First  and  Second  Year  English  Composition,  1917-19;  Graduate  Student,  Bedford 
College  and  University  of  London,  1919-20. 

Marjorie  Lorne  Franklin,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Politics. 

.\.B.,  Barnard  College,  191.3,  and  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1916.  Graduate  Scholar, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1913-14,  and  Fellow  in  Economics^  1914-15;  Columbia  University, 
1915-16;  Library  Assistant,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  1916-17; 
Instructor  in  Political  Science,  Vassar  College,  1917-18. 

Helen  E.  Fernald,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History  of  Art. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1914.  Teachers'  College,  1916-18;  Scientific  Artist  and 
Research  Assistant,  Columbia  University,  1915-18. 

Mary  Agnes  Quimby,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1906;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1916;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1918;  Teacher  of  German  and  History  in  the  Berwyn  High  School,  1907- 
14;  Graduate  Student,  Cornell  University,  1915-16;  Pepper  Fellow  in  Germanics, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1916-18. 

Malcolm  Havens  Bissell,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

Ph.B.,  Yale  University,  1911,  and  A.M.,  1918;  Instructor  in  Engineering,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1913-14;  Assistant  in  Geography,  Yale  University,  1917-18;  with  Con- 
necticut Geological  Survey,  1917. 

*  Substitute  for  Miss  Carolina  Maroial  Dorado,  Instructor  in  Spanish, 
t  Substitute  for  Professor  Wilmer  Cave  Wright,  Professor  of  Greek, 
t  Substitute  for  Professor  Samuel  Claggett  Chew,  Professor  of  Enghsh  Literature. 
§  Substitute  for  Professor  James  H.  Leuba,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
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Sue  Avia  Blakk,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1898,  and  M.A.,  1900.  Demonstrator  and  Graduate  Student 
in  Physics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1898-99,  and  1904-06,  and  Fellow  in  Physics,  1906-07; 
Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Science  in  the 
Misses  Shipley's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  1899-1900;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Smith  College, 
1900-02,  1903-04;  Fellow  in  Physics,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1907-08;  Instructor 
in  Physics,  Smith  CoUege,  1910-15,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918-19. 

Carolina  Marcial  Dorado,*  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

A.B.,  Institute  Cardenal  Cisneros,  University  of  Madrid,  1907;  M.A.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1920.  Graduate  Student,  Wellesley  College,  1909-10;  University  of 
Porto  Rico,  1914-16;  University  of  Madrid,  Summer  School,  1913;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1918-19,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1918-20;  Instructor  in  Spanish, 
Wellesley  College,  1907-11;  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature,  University  of 
Porto  Rico,  1911-17;  Head  of  the  Spanish  Department  of  Ginn  and  Co.,  1917-18, 1920-21. 

Mary  Sinclair  Crawford,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

A.B.,  Wilson  College,  1903.  Teacher  in  the  Barber  Memorial  Seminary,  Anniston,  Ala.. 
1903-05;  and  in  the  Misses  Timlow's  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  1906;  Founder  and 
Co-Principal  and  Head  of  French  Department,  King-Crawford  Classical  School,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  1906-16;  Dean  and  Head  of  French  Department,  Girton  School,  Winnetka 
111.,  1916-18.  Executive  Secretary,  Department  of  Women  in  Industry  of  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  National  Defense,  1918-19;  Community  Organizer  for  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  1919;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1918-19,  1920-21. 

Katharine  Forbes  Liddell,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English  Composition. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1910.  Teacher  of  English  and  Athletics  in  Lucy  Cobb  Insti- 
tute, Athens,  Ga.,  1910-12;  Instructor  in  English,  Miss  Madeira's  School,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1912-14;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Oxford,  1914-16;  Instructor  in 
English  Composition,  Wellesley  College,  1915-20. 

Gladys  Boone,  M,A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

Stoke-on-Trent,  England.  B.A.,  University  of  Birmingham,  1916,  and  M.A.,  1917. 
Teacher  of  young  employees,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Cadbury  Chocolate 
Factories,  and  tutor  in  Economic  History  in  Workers'  Educational  Association, 
Birmingham,  1917-19;  Holder  of  Rose  Sidgwick  Memorial  Fellowship  at  Columbia 
University,  1919-20. 

Amphilis  T.  Middlemore,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English  Composition. 

Worcester,  England.  University  of  Oxford,  Final  Honour  School  in  English  Language 
and  Literature,  1916.     Enghsh  Teacher,  Worcester  Secondary  School  for  Girls,  1918-20. 

Mary  Jane  Guthrie,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1916,  and  A.M.,  1918.  Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of 
Missouri,  1916-18;  Assistant  Demonstrator  and  Honorary  Scholar  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1918-19. 

Edna  Eimer,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  Composition. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1906,  and  M.A.,  1919.  Instructor  in  English,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1918-20. 

Christine   Sarauw,    Ph.D.,    Instructor    (elect)    in   Italian,   Spanish   and. 
German. 

M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1910,  and  Ph.D.,  University  of  Jena,  1915.  Student  in  the 
Universities  of  Paris,  Jena  and  Zurich;  Studied  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Teacher  in  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  1902-06,  1910-13;  Instructor  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  Vassar 
College,  1906-08,  and  in  German,  1916-17;  Instructor  in  German  and  Spanish,  Brvn 
Mawr  College,  1917-18. 

Abby  Kirk,  A.B.,  Reader  in  Elementary  Greek. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892.  Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1892-98;  Asso- 
ciate Principal  and  Teacher  of  English  and  Classics  in  the  Misses  Kirk's  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  1899. 

Anna  Marguerite  Marie  Lehr,  A.B.,  Reader  in  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  Goucher  College,  1919. 

Margaret  Georgiana  Melvin,  M.A.,  Reader  in  English. 

New  Brunswick,  Canada.  A.B.,  Royal  Victoria  College,  McGill  University,  with  honours 
in  English  and  Philosophy,  1917,  and  M.A.,  1919.  Graduate  Scholar  in  Philosophy, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917-18;  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  1918-20. 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1920-21. 
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Maeia2s  Clementine  Exep?,  A.B..  i??:-;''      -;^::    v-\  3/';: ■.;■;:;:;-:. 

A.B.,  and  Bryn  JMawr  European  Felloe,  'Bryzi  MiTrr  College,  1916.  A.;c:5:a:i-:  to  the 
Recording  Secretary,  l'/lo-:7:  Reader  la  ila'he—a-ics,  1917-15;  Ass:;:;,:-:  -:  :r.e 
Secretary  and  Registrar    111;-;:. 

M.»lEgaeet  Montagttt:  Monroe,  A.B.,  Ass^Mant.  Demonstrator  \n  Exj>eri- 

rn'irital  Pivchnhgy. 

of  3.1a:hei.a:::5  -   ir:iead  ^:o:  A,  T;:^^- ,    .o:'     AAr-ls. 

Maby  L.  Mohse,  M.S.,  Defn'j'::::::or  a;  C'- i-'-''-\iiry. 
B.5.,  University  of  Michigan,  1919,  and  2\1.5.,  1920. 

Louise  LirriG  Sloan,  A.B.,  Asnstard  Demonstrator  in  Applied  Psychology. 
A.B.,  Brj-n  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Lois  Antoinette  Reei>,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Librarian. 

A.B.,  University  of  Tllinois,  1909;  B.L..S.,  Xew  York  State  Librajy  .Sohool,  1904.  Libra- 
rian.  The  Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  1905-07;  Catalog]^er  and  Order  Department 
A^istant,  Library  of  the  University  of  minois,  1907-10;  Assistant  Librarian,  University 
of  Rochester,  1910-12. 

Maht  Lottise  Tebriem,  A.B.,  Circidalion  and  Reference  Librarian. 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  190-5.     Simmons  College  Library  School,  Boston,  ilass.,  1914-15. 

Mart  Is.\belle  O'S-cllivan,  A.B,,  Head  Caiahguer. 

.A..B.,  Brj-n  Mavrr  College,  1907:  Xew  York  State  Library  School,  191-5-16.  Private  Tutor 
and  Night  Librarian,  Dreiel  Institute,  19OS-0'9;  Lideser,  Estate  of  Stephen  Girard, 
Philadelphia,  1909-15;  Cataloguer,  Xew  York  Public  Library,  1516-17;  Scho-lar  in 
English  Composition,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917-18. 

Mat  Moeris,  Ph.B.,  Assidant  to  the  Ciradatitm  and  B^erence  Librarian. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1909.     Pratt  Institute  School  of  Libraiy  Science,  1917. 

Bessie  Homer  Jennings,  AssistarU  Cataloguer, 

Graduate,  Drexel  Institute  Library  School,  19O0. 

Constance  M.  K.  Applebee,  Director  of  Physical  Trairdng  and  Super- 
visor of  Health. 

Licentiate,  British  College  of  Physical  Education,  1898,  and  Member,  1899.  Gymnasiuin 
Mistress,  Giris'  Grammar  School,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1899-1900;  in  the  Amold  Foster 
High  School,  Burnlev,  Yorkshire.  1899-1901;  in  the  High  School,  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
1900-01;  Head  of  Private  Gymnasium,  IMey,  Yorkshire,  1899-1901;  Harvard  School 
of  Physical  Training,  summer,  1901;  Hockey  Coach,  Vassar  College,  Well^ley  CoDege, 
RadcliSe  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Boston 
Normal  School  of  GjTnnastics,  1901-04;  Hockey  Coach,  Harvard  Summer  School  of 
Gymnastics,  1906. 

Constance  Eleanor   Dottd,   A.B..   Assistant   Director   of  AthUtic-s   and 

GymnaUics. 
A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916.     Secretarv  to  Attending  Surgeon,  Roosevelt  Hoepital, 
1917-18:   CTerk,  Ordnance  Bureau,  War  Department,  1918-19. 

Valeria  H.  Parker,  M.D.,  Special  Lecturer  in  Social  Hygiene. 

A.B.,  Oxford  College,  O.,  1898,  M.D..  Hering  Medical  CoUege.  Chicago,  1902;  Assistant 
Educational  Director.  American  .Social  Hygiene  Association;  Director,  .Social  Morality 
Department.  National  Women's  Christian  Union;  Chairman,  Social  Hygiene  Com- 
mil;t«e.  Xational  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Halls  of  Residence. 
Martha  Gibbons  Thomas,  A.B.,  Warden  of  Pembroke  HaU. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  18S9, 

Leslie  Richardson,  A.B.,  Warden  of  Radnor  HaU. 

.\.B.,  Brvn  Mawr  College.  1918.  Foreign  Correspondent,  National  City  Bank,  Xew  York 
City,  1918. 
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Hannah  Thayer  Carpenter,  A.B.,  Warden  of  Denbigh  Hall. 

A.Bj,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1898.  Student  and  Teacher  of  Music,  1899-1919.  Volunteer 
Social  Worker,  1907-19,  and  Teacher,  Handicraft  Club  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  1914-19; 
Teacher  of  Piano  at  Music  School  Settlement,  New  York  City,  1911-13. 

Eleanor  Louisa  Lord,  Ph.D.,  Warden  of  Rockefeller  Hall. 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  1887,  and  A.M.,  1890;  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1898.  Fellow  in 
History,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1889-90,  1895-96;  Instructor  in  History,  Smith  College, 
1890-94;  Holder  of  the  European  Fellowship  of  the  Women's  Educational  Association 
of  Boston,  and  Student  in  History,  Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  1894-95;  Instructor  in  History,  Goucher  College,  1897-1901,  Associate 
Professor,  1901-04^  and  Professor  of  History,  1904-11;  President  of  the  History 
Teachers'  Associa^iph  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  President  of  the 
History  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland,  1908-09;  Dean  of  Goucher  College,  and 
Professor  of  History,  1911,  1911-19. 

Margaret  Wentworth  Browne,  Warden  of  Merion  Hall. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  1896-98;  CoUege  Settlements'  Association  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Fellow,  1908-09;  Assistant  Secretary,  National  Consumers'  League,  1909-12;  Treas- 
urer of  Label  Shop,  1912;  Confidential  Filing  Clerk,  Navy  Department,  1918-19; 
Secretary,  Office  of  Operations,  1919-20. 

Harriet  Jean  Crawford,  A.B.,  Junior  Bursar. 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1902.  Chairman  of  Sectional  School  Board,  35th  Ward, 
Philadelphia,  1910-16;  Warden  of  Rockefeller  Hall,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1907-11. 

Health  Depaetment. 

Hilda  Worthington  Smith,  A.M.,  Head  of  Health  Department. 
M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Ex-officio, 
Constance  M.  K.  Applbbee,  Health  Supervisor. 
Thomas  F.  Branson,  M.D.,  Physician-in-Chief. 

A.B.,  Haverford  College,  1889;  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1892.  Attending 
Physician,  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital. 

Jane  Sands,  M.D.,  Assistant  Resident  Physician. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1915;   M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1918. 
Interne,    Philadelphia    General    Hospital,    1919-20;     Licentiate,    National    Board    of 
Medical  Examiners,  1920;   Special  Lecturer  in  Hygiene,  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health, 
.      Summer,  1920. 

Helen  Murphy,  M.D,,  Examining  Oculist. 

M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1893;  Assistant  Demonstrator  in 
Histology,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1894-96;  Instructor  in  Materia 
Medica,  1896-1902;  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Philadelphia  Polychnic  and 
College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  1895-97. 

The  following  physicians  have  consented  to  serve  as  consultants: 

Thomas  McCrae,   M.D.,   F.R.C.P.,   1627  Spruce  Street,   Philadelphia, 

Consultant  Physician, 

George  E.  de  Schweinitz,   M.D.,   1705  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Consxdtant  Oculist. 

Robert  G.  Le  Conte,  M.D.,  2000  Spruce  Street,   Philadelphia,   Con- 
sultant Surgeon. 

Arthur  E.   Billings,   M.D,,    1703   Spruce   Street,   Philadelphia,    Con- 
sultant Surgeon. 

Francis  R.  Packard,  M.D.,  302  South  19th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Con- 
sultant Aurist  and  Laryngologist. 

James  K.  Young,  M.D.,  222  South  16th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Consultant 
Orthopaedist. 
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Departmext  of  Educaiiox. 
Phebe  Axxa  Thoexe  Model  School. 
Matilde  Castro,*  Ph.D.,  Director. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1900,  and  Ph.D.,  1907.  Fellow  in  Philosophv,  University  of 
Chicago,  1900-01,  190.3-04,  190.5-06.  Principal  of  the  Morris  High  .School,  Morris,  "llL, 
1901-0-3;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Moiint  Holyoke  College,  1904-0.5;  Instnictor  in 
Philosophy,  Vassar  College,  1906-09;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy, Rockford  College,  1910-12.  Phebe  Anna  Thome  Professor  of  Education,  Brj-n 
MawT  College. 

Elsie  Garland  Hobson,  Ph.D.,  Head  Mistress. 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1S95.  and  A.M.,  1S96;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916. 
Teacher  of  Greek  and  English,  High  School,  Lewiston,  !Me.,  1896-97;  Teacher  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Academy  for  tVomen,  Jaeksom.'ille,  111.,  1S97-99;  Principal  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  Academy  for  Women,  Jacksonville,  111.,  1899-1900;  Principal  and  Teacher 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  Michigan  Seminar}',  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1900-07;  Principal  and 
Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Frances  Shimer  Academy,  Mt.  Carroll,  lU.,  1907-13; 
Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Miss  Spaid's  School,  Chicago,  ID.,  1913-14;  Head  of  High 
School  Department  and  Teacher  of  5lathematics  and  Historj-,  ^larv  C.  Wheeler  School, 
Pro\-idence,  R.  I.,  1914-18. 

Saittel  Arthur  King,  M.A.,  Teacher  of  Reading. 

Tynemouth,  England.  M.A.,  L'niversity  of  London,  1900.  Special  Lecturer  in  Public 
Speaking,  .Johns  Hopkins  L'niversity,  1901;  Special  Lecturer  in  Speech,  University  of 
California,  1902;   Xon-Resident  Lecturer  in  English  Diction,  Brj-n  ^lawr  College. 

Mabel  Pauline  Wolff,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  History. 

A.B.,  Barnard  College,  190-5,  and  A.M.,  Columbia  Universitj-,  1915.  Teacher,  Pubhc 
School,  Patton,  Pa.,  190.5-06,  .•^.llentown  College  for  TVomen,  1906-07,  Paulsboro  High 
School,  Glouresrer  City,  X.  J.,  1907-11,  Washington  Seminary,  Washington,  Pa., 
1911-14,  and  Leominster  High  School,  Leominster,  Mass.,  1915-16. 

Alice  Ruth  Parker,  A.'M.,  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holvoke  College,  1913,  and  A.M.,  1915.  Reader  in  Latin,  Motmt  Holvoke 
College,  1913-15;  Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  Hudson,  X.  Y.,  1915-17;  Teacher  of 
Latin,  Cortland  Xormal  School,  Cortland,  X.  Y.,  1917-18. 

RiDiE  J.  GuioN,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  English. 

.■V.B.,  WeUesley  College,  1911;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1917.  Teacher  of  English, 
Graham  Hall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1912-15;  Miss  Fine's  School,  Princeton,  X.  J., 
1915-17. 

Josephine  WiLCox,t  Ph.B.,  Teacher  of  French. 

Ph.B.,  L"niversity  of  Chicago,  1907.  Teacher  of  French,  Kenwood-Loring  School,  Chicago, 
1907-08;  Alcott  School.  Lake  Forest,  111.,  1907-10;  Tutor,  Lake  Forest,  1910-13; 
European  travel  and  study,  191.3-14;  Private  Class,  Groton,  Mass.,  1914— 15;_  Teacher 
of  French,  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklj-n,  X.  Y.,  191.5-16;  The  Finch  School,  !New  York 
City,  1916-17;    Kenwood-Loring  School,  Chicago,  1917-19. 

Elizabeth  Rider  Merritt,  B.S.,  Teacher  of  Painting,  Draving  and  Model- 
ing, and  Crafts. 
B.S.,  Teacheis  College,  Columbia  Universitv,  1918.     Teacher  of  Fine  Arts,  Horace  Mann 
School,  Teacheis  College,  Xew  York  City,  1918-19. 

N.  Elena  Collinge,  B.S.,  Teacher  of  Primary  Department. 

B..S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1909.  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  L^ni- 
versity,  1919. 

Marthe  Jeanne  Trotain,  Teacher  of  French. 

Paris,  France.  Certificat  d'aptitude  k  I'enseignement  de  I'anglais  dans  les  lyc^es  et 
Colleges,  1918;  Student  in  the  Sorbonne,  1916-18;  Teacher  in  Schools  in  England, 
1913-16;    French  Giaduate  Scholar,  Brj-n  Mawr  College,  1918-20. 

Monica  Healea,  A.B.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

A.B.,  Brs-n  Ma-mr  College,  1920. 

♦Granted  leave   of  absence  for  the 
year  1921-22 

'         Died  ,  October  1920 
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Marcelia    Waqnek,    A,B.,     Teacher    of    Elementary    Mathematics    and 

Beginning  Science. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1917.  Laboratory  Assistant  La  Botany,  Wellesley  College,  1917- 
18;   Instructor  in  Botany,  Sweet  Briar  CoUege,  1918-20. 

Placido  de  Montoliu,  Teacher  of  Jaques-Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  {Singing, 

Dancing). 
Graduate  of  the  Jaques-Dalcioze  College  of  Rhythmic  Training,    Geneva,    Switzerland, 
and  only  authorized  Director  of  the  Dalcroze  System  in  the  United  States. 

Constance  M.  K.  Applebee,  Teacher  of  Gymnastics  and  Sports  and  Games. 

Licentiate,  British  College  of  Physical  Education,  1898,  and  Member,  1899.  Gj'mnasium 
Mistress,  Girls'  Grammar  School,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1899-1900;  in  the  Arnold  Foster 
High  School,  Burnley,  Yorkshire,  1899-1901;  in  the  High  School,  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
1900-01;  Head  of  Private  Gymnasium,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire,  1899-1901;  Harvard  School 
of  Physical  Training,  summer,  1901;  Hockey  Coach,  Vassar  College,  Wellesley  College, 
Radcliffe  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  1901-04;  Hockey  Coach,  Harvard  Summer  School  of 
Gymnastics,  1906.     Director  of  Gymnastics  and  Athletics,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Ada  Hart  Arlxtt,  Ph.D.,  Educational  Psychology. 

A.B.,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  Tulane  University,  191.3;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1917;  Fellow  in  Biology,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  1913-14, 
and  Fellow  in  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago,  1914-16;  Associate  in  Educational 
Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Jane  Sands,  M.D.,  Physician  of  the  School. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1915;  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Peimsylvania,  1918. 
Interne,  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  1919-20;  Licentiate,  National  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  1920;  Special  Lecturer  in  Hygiene,  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health, 
summer,  1920. 

Helen  Murphy,  M.D,,  Examining  Oculist. 

M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1893.  Assistant  Demonstrator  in 
Histology,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1894-96;  Instructor  in  Materia 
Medica,  1896-1902;  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  1895-97;   Examining  Oculist  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
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The  Academic  Committee  of  the  Alumnce 

Jaket  Tucker  Howell  Clark,  Ph.D.   (Mrs.  Admont  Halsey  Clark), 

232  West  Lanvale  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.     ■ 
Elizabeth  Sheplet  Sergeant,  A.B.,  56  West  10th  Street,  New  York 

City. 
Helen  Estabrook  Sandison,  Ph.D.,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Eleanor  Loins  a  Lord,   Ph.D.,   Rockefeller  Hall,   Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Abigail  Camp  Dimon,  M,A.,  367  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Katherine  Rotan  Drinker,  A.B.,  M.D.   (Mrs.  Cecil  Kent  Drinker), 

22  Evans  Way,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eleanor  Louie  Fleisher,  A.B.  (Mrs.  David  Riesman),  1715  Spruce  Street, 

Philadelphia. 
Louise  Buffum  Congdon,  A.B.   (Mrs.  Rictard  Standish  Francis)    {ex 

officio),  414  Old  Lancaster  Road,  Haverford,  Pa. 


Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

The  following  honorary  corresponding  secretaries,  all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  representatives  of  the  college  in  the  cities  in  which  they 
live,  and  will  at  any  time  be  glad  to  answer  questions  about  the  college. 

New  York  City:   Mrs.  Learned  Hand,  14^  East  66th  Street. 
Baltimore:   Mrs.  Anthony  Morris  Carey,  IOO4  Cathedral  Street. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  :  Mrs.  Alexander  Johnston  Barron,  Woodland  Road, 

Edgeworth,  Sewickley. 
Utica,  N.  Y.:   Mrs~  Arthur  Percy  Saunders,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  :  Mrs.  Charles  McLean  Andrews,  4^4  St.  Ronan 

Street. 
Farmington,  Conn.:   Mrs.  Herbert  Knox  Smith. 
Boston,  Mass.  :  Mrs.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  32  Woodland  Road,  Jamaica 

Plain,  Mass. 
Fall  River,   Mass.:    Mrs.   Randall  Nelson   Durfee,   19  Highland 

Avenue. 
Chicago,   III.:     Mrs.   James   Foster   Porter,    1085  Sheridan   Road, 

Hubbard  Woods,  III. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.:    Mrs.  Frank    Nichols    Lewis,  3221  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street. 
Madison,  Wis.:    Mrs.  Moses  Stephen  Slaughter,  633  Francis  Street. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.:    Mrs.  Harold  Olney  Hunt,  2316  First  Avenue, 

South. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:   Mrs.  George  Gellhorn,  4366  McPher son  Avenue. 
Portland,  Ore.  :  Mrs.  Henry  Minor  Esterly,  Inwood,  Hewett  Boulevard, 

HiUsaale. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Mrs.  Leland  James  Fogg,  1247  Sycamore  Avenue, 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
Ross,  Calif.:  Mrs.  Charles  Price  Deems,  St.  John's  Rectory. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.:   Miss  Kate  Williams,  177  13th  East  Street. 
England:  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Bertraxd  Russell,  11  St.  Leonard's  Terrace, 

Chelsea,  London. 


Students. 


Fellows,  Scholars,  and  Graduate  Students  for  the  Year  1920-21. 
Marie  Paula  Litzinger, Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellow.* 

Bedford,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920.  James  E.  Ehoads  Sophomore  Scholar, 
1917-18;  First  Charles  S.  Hinchman  Memorial  Scholar,  1918-19;  Maria  L.  Eastman 
Brooke  Hall  Memorial  Scholar  and  Anna  M.  Powers  Memorial  Scholar,  1919-20;  Ship- 
pen  Foreign  Scholar,  1920-21.  Teacher  in  Devon  Manor  School,  Devon,  Pa.,  and 
Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920-21. 

Cecilia  Irene  Baechle, President's  European  Fellow.* 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1913,  and  M.A.,  1920.  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913-14,  summers,  1914,  1915,  1917.  Teacher  of  Latin, 
Seller  School,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1914;  of  Latin  and  English,  High  School,  York,  Pa., 
1914-16,  and  of  EngUsh,  1916-19.  Graduate  Scholar  in  Education,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1919-20;  Resident  Fellow  in  Education,  1920-21. 

Therese  Mathilde  Born, Mary  E.  Garrett  European  Fellow. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918,  and  M.A.,  1919.  Graduate  Scholar 
in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918-19,  and  Resident  Fellow  in  English,  1919-20. 
Student,  University  of  Oxford,  1920-21. 

Mary  Martha  Bausch, 

Anna  Ottendorfer  Memorial  Research  Fellow  in  Teutonic  Philology.* 

Everett,  Pa.  A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College,  1911,  and  A.M.,  1918.  Teacher  in  the  Holli- 
daysburg  School,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa.,  1911-13;  Assistant  Principal,  the  High  School, 
Bedford,  Pa.,  1913-17;  Graduate  Scholar  in  German,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1918-19, 
and  Fellow,  1919-20. 

Helen  Ttjrnbtjll  Gilroy,  Helen  Schaeffer  Huff  Memorial  Research  Fellow. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1909,  and  M.A.,  1912.  Graduate  Student  and 
Student  Assistant  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1910-11,  andResident 
Fellow  in  Physics,  1911-12;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1912-14; 
Demonstrator  in  Physics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1914-15;  Graduate  Student  in  Physics, 
University  of  Chicago,  1915-17;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Vassar  College,  1917-20; 
Graduate  Student  in  Physics,  University  of  Chicago,  1920-21. 

Ernestine  Emma  Mercer, Fellow  in  Greek. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919,  and  M.A.,  1920.  Bryn  Mawr  European 
Fellow  (elect)  and  Shippen  Foreign  Scholar  (elect),  and  Graduate  Scholar  in  Latin, 
1919-20. 

Helen  Frances  Wood, Fellow  in  Latin. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1918,  and  A.M.,  1920. 
Graduate  Scholar  in  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919-20. 

Helen  Rose  Adams, Fellow  in  English. 

Meadville,  Pa.  A.B.,  Allegheny  College,  1916,  and  M.A.,  1919.  Graduate  Assistant  in 
Latin,  Allegheny  College,  1917-20,  and  Instructor  in  English,  Summer  Session,  1919. 

Margaret  Oilman, Fellow  in  French. 

Wellesley,  Mass.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919,  and  M.A.,  1920.  Graduate  Scholar 
in  French,  1919-20. 

Nina  Louise  Early, Fellow  in  History. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  B.S.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1914,  and  M.S.,  1915.  Teacher  in  the 
High  School,  ClarksviUe,  Tenn.,  1915-19;  Fellow  in  History,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1919-20. 

Amy  Lawrence  Martin, Fellow  in  Economics  and  Politics. 

Chicago,  111.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1916.  Teacher 
of  Economics  and  History,  Riverhook,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  1916-19;  Fellow  in  Economics 
and  Politics,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919-20. 

*  Fellowship  deferred. 

(21) 
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Helen  Elizabeth  Spalding, 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Fellow  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

Detroit,  Mich.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919,  and  M.A.,  1920.  Graduate  Student, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919-20. 

Helen  Ives  Schermerhorn, 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Fellow  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1908;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1920. 
Teacher  in  the  Brown  School,  Schenectady,  1908-15;  in  the  Albany  School  for  Girls, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  1915-19;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1919-20. 

IsTAR  Alida  Haupt, Fellow  in  Psychology. 

Roland  Park,  Md.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917,  and  M.A.,  1918.     Graduate  Scholar 

in  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917-18,  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Applied 

Psychology,  1918-20. 

Cecilia  Irene  Baechle, Fellow  in  Ediication. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1913.  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1913-14,  summers,  1914,  1915,  1917.  Teacher  of  Latin,  Seller  School,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  1914;  of  Latin  and  EngUsh,  High  School,  York,  Pa.,  1914-16,  and  of  English, 
1916-19;  Graduate  Scholar  in  Education,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919-20,  and  President 
M.  Carey  Thomas  European  Fellow  elect  for  1920-21. 

Grace  Wandell  Nelson, Fellow  in  Classical  Archceology. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1917.  Graduate  Student,  "Wellesley  College, 
1917-18;   Graduate  Scholar  in  Classical  Archseology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918-19. 

Helen  Frances  Goldstein, Fellovj  in  Chemistry. 

New  York  City.  B.S.,  Barnard  College,  1918.  Graduate  Scholar  in  Chemistry,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1918-19,  and  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  1919-20. 

Hope  Hibbard, Fellow  in  Biology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1916,  and  A.M.,  1918.  Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of 
Missouri,  1915-18.  Honorary  Scholar  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Biology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1918-19,  and  Fellow  in  Biology,  1919-20. 

Margaret  Cameron  Cobb, 

Fellow  by  Courtesy  and  Graduate  Scholar  in  Geology. 

Portsmouth,  Va.  A.B.,  North  Carolina  Normal  College,  1912;  A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1915. 
Teacher  in  the  Public  Schools,  Norfolk,  Va.,  1912-14;  Student,  Barnard  College,  1914-15. 
Columbia  University,  1915-16;  FeUow  in  Geology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916-17, 
1919-20;  Instructor  in  Geology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1917-19. 

Leah  Hannah  Feder, 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Social  Economy  and  Research. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1917.  Graduate  Scholar  in  Social  Economy 
and  Social  Research,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917-18,  Fellow,  1918-19;  Supervisor, 
Receiving  Department,  Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid  Society,  1919 . 

Leona  Christine  Gabel, Fellovj  by  Courtesy  in  History. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1915.  Columbia  University,  Summer  session, 
1916.  Teacher  in  the  High  School,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  1915-17.  Graduate  Scholar  in 
History,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917-18,  and  FeUow  in  History,  1918-19.  Teacher  of 
History  in  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Graduate  Student  in  History,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1919-21;  European  Traveling  Fellow  elect,  1921-22. 

Margaret  Georgiana  Melvin, Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Philosophy. 

New  Brunswick,  Canada.  A.B.,  Royal  Victoria  College,  McGill  University,  with  honours 
in  English  and  Philosophy,  1917,  and  A.M.,  1919.  Graduate  Scholar  in  Philosophy, 
1917-18,  and  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  1918-20;  Reader  in  English  and  Graduate  Student 
in  PhUoBophy,  1920-21. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Patch, Fellovj  by  Courtesy  in  French. 

Bangor,  Maine.  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1914.  Teacher  in  the  East  Maine  Con- 
ference Seminary,  1914-16,  and  in  the  High  School  Bangor,  1916-17.  Graduate  Scholar 
in  Romance  Languages,  1917-18,  Fellow  in  French,  1918-19;  A.  C.  A.  European 
Fellow  and  Student,  Sorbonne  and  CoUSge  de  France,  1919-20;  Teacher  in  the  Shipley 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Graduate  Student  in  French,  1920-21. 
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Elizabeth  Lane  Portbk, 

Bryn  Mawr-Inter collegiate  Community  Service  Association  Joint  Fellow. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916;  M.A.,  Carnegie  Inatitute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1920.  Chief  Clerk,  District  Exemption  Board,  1917-19;  S5cial  Work,  Margaret 
Morrison  Division  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1919-20. 

Mary  Brooks  Goodhue, Industrial  Fellow  in  Social  Economy. 

Philadelphia.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915;   M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1918. 
Teacher    in    the    High    School,    Lunenburg,    Mass.,    1915-^7;     Industrial    Secretary, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1918-20. 

Virginia  Wendel  Spence, Industrial  Fellow  in  Social  Economy. 

Austin,  Tex.     A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1917,  and  M.A.,  1920. 

Charlotte  Isabelle  Fernande  Churchill, British  Scholar. 

Paris,  France.  Certificate  equivalent  to  B.A.,  Honour  School  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  University  of  Oxford,  1918.  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  British  Com- 
mittee of  the  French  Red  Cross,  1918-20. 

Florence  Mary  Duncan, British  Scholar. 

Comrie,  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Certificate  equivalent  to  B.A.,  Honour  School  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  University  of  Oxford,  1920;  Student,  Somerville  College, 
1917-20. 

Therese  Kathleen  Kelly, British  Scholar. 

Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland.  B.A.  with  Honours  in  Modern  Languages,  National 
University  of  Ireland,  1916.  Examiner  of  Income  Tax  Claims,  H.  M.  Civil  Service,  and 
Examiner  and  Assessor  of  Deeds  for  Stamp  Duties,  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  1916-20. 

Mildred  Tonge, British  Scholar. 

Chequerbent,  Lancashire,  England.  Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge,  1917-20, 
English  Tripos,  Part  I,  Class  1,  1919,  Part  II,  Class  1,  1920. 

Suzanne  AD:fcLE  Eugenie  Chambry, French  Scholar. 

Paris,  France.  Licenci6e-6s-lettres,  University  of  Paris,  1915;  Diplome  d'fitudes  8up6r- 
ieures  d'anglais,  1918.  Student  of  the  Sorbonne,  1913-16,  1918-20;  Assistant  in  the 
University  of  Brimingham,  1916-18. 

Jeanne  Marie  Galland, French  Scholar. 

Mazamet,  France.  Licenci6e-Ss-lettres  "  mention  Anglais  ",  1920.  Dipldme  de  fin  d'fitudes 
secondaires,  1917.    Student,  College  d'Albi,  1912-18;  University  of  Montpellier,  1918-20. 

Georgette  Honorine  Vernier, French  Scholar. 

Paris,  France.  Licenci4e-§s-lettres,  University  of  Paris,  1920.  Student  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  University  of  Paris,  1917-20. 

Maria  Luisa  Garcia-Dorado-y-Seirullo, Spanish  Scholar. 

Salamanca,  Spain.  'Licenciada  en  Letras,  University  of  Salamanca,  1917.  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Madrid,  1917-19,  and  Teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Instituto-Escuela 
of  Madrid,  1918-20. 

Ruth  Emma  Maria  Rehnberg, Swedish  Scholar. 

Hjo,  Sweden.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  University  of  Upsala,  1917.  Student,  University  of 
Lund,  Semester  I,  1914;  University  of  Upsala,  1915-18.  Library  Assistant,  University 
of  Upsala  Library,  1918-19. 

Mary  Albertson,  2nd, ■ History. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915.  Teacher  of  Enghsh,  St.  Nicholas  School, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  1916-17,  Homestead  School,  HeaUng  Springs,  Va.,  1917-18;  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  1918 . 

Martha  Anderson, Social  Economy. 

Philadelphia.  B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1919.  Secretary,  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  1919 . 

Alice  Beaedwood, History. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917.  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics, 
Flagler  School,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1918-19,  Southfield  Point  School,  Stamford,  Conn., 
1919-20,  and  Academic  Head  and  Teacher  of  History,  Devon  Manor,  Devon,  Pa., 
1920 . 

Mart  Bishop, Graduate  Scholar  in  Latin. 

Keeseville,  N.  Y.    Ph.B.,  University  of  Vermont,  1920. 


Ethel  Katherine  Boycb, ' English. 

Denver,  Colo.  A.B.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1919.  Reader  in  English  Composition, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1917-19. 

Maby  Gakrett  Branson, Mathematics. 

Rosemont,  Pa.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916.     Columbia  University,  Summer  Session, 

1917.      Teacher   of   Mathematics   and   Science,    Rosemary   Hall,   Greenwich,   Coim., 

1916-18,  and  in  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  1918-20. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Brennan, Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial  Scholar. 

Leetonia,  Ohio.     A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1920. 

Anna  Haines  Broavn, History. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915,  and  M.A.,  1916.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1915-17. 

Madelaine  Rat  Brown, Psychology. 

Providence,  R.  I.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Eleanor  Houston  Carpenter,  * History. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  1916.  Administrative  Assistant,  Ordnance 
Department,  Washington,  1918-19. 

Ruth  Emily  Chapman, Graduate  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  University  of  Denver,  1919.  Office  Manager,  Goodwill  Industries, 
Philadelphia,  1919 . 

Lucy  Evans  Chew,  t Italian. 

Brjm  Mawr,  Pa.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918. 

Eleanor  Grace  Clark, English. 

Portland,  Ore.  A.B.,  Oberlin  CoUege,  1918,  and  M.A.,  1919.  Teacher  of  English  in  St. 
Helen's  Hall,  Portland,  O.,  1918-20. 

Eva  Cohen, Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Hartford,  Conn.  A.B.,  Smith  CoUege,  1916.  Worker  in  United  Hebrew  Charities,  New 
York  City,  1916-17;  in  New  York  Probation  and  Protective  Association,  1917;  in 
JuvenUe  Commission,  Hartford,  1917-18,  1919-20;  in  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
Connecticut,  1918-19. 

Elizabeth  Morgan  Cooper, Mathematics. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A.B.,  RadcUffe  College,  1913.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  Baldwin 
SchoolrBryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  1913 . 

Mary  Delight  Craigmile, Graduate  Scholar  in  Mathematics. 

Knox,  Ind.  A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1918.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  High 
School,  Champaign,  lU.,  1918-20. 

Regina  Katherine  Crandall, Spanish. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  A.B.,  Smith  CoUege,  1890;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902.  Mar- 
garet Kingsland  HaskeU  Professor  of  English  Composition,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege. 

Marjorie  Helen  Darr, Red  Cross  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

St.  Marys,  Pa.  A.B.,  Smith  CoUege,  1916.  Teaching,  1916-18;  American  Red  CroBB 
Worker,  1918-19. 

Nyok  Zoe  Dong, Graduate  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Shanghai,  China.  Ginling  College,  1916-18.  A.B.,  Smith  CoUege,  1920.  Scholar  of  the 
Chinese  Educational  Mission. 

Constance  Eleanor  Dowd, Education. 

New  York  City.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  1916.  Clerk,  Ordnance  Bureau,  War  Depart- 
ment, 1918-19;  Assistant  to  Director  of  Athletics  and  Gjrmnastics,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege, 
1919 . 

Helen  Elizabeth  Fernald, History  of  Art. 

Amherst,  Mass.  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  CoUege,  1914.  Graduate  Student,  Teachers 
CoUege,  Columbia  University,  1916-18.  Technical  Artist  and  Research  Assistant, 
Columbia  University,  1915-18.     Instructor  in  History  of  Art,  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege. 

*  Mrs.  Rhys  Carpenter, 
t  Mra.  Samuel  Claggett  Chew. 
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LuciLB  FtJLK, Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Atlanta,  Neb.  A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1919.  Teacher  of  English  in  the  High 
School,  Norfolk,  Neb.,  1919-20. 

Mary  Dorothy  Glenn, French. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1917.  Teacher  of  Languages  in  the  High 
School,  Somerset,  Pa.,  1917-18,  and  Private  Tutor,  1918-20. 

Madeleine  Guillaumin, English  and  History  of  Art. 

Moulins-Allier,  France.     Student,  University  of  Clermont  Ferrand,  1917-19. 

RiDiE  Justice  Gtjion, Education. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  _  A.B.,  WeUesley  College.  1911;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1917. 
Teacher  of  English,  Graham  Hall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1912-14,  in  Miss  Fine's  School, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1915-16,  and  in  the  Phebe  Anne  Thome  Model  School,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.,  1919 . 

Mary  Jane  Guthrie, Biology. 

Columbia,  Mo.  A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1916,  and  A.M.,  1918.  Assistant  in 
Zoology,  University  of  Missouri,  1916-18;  Honorary  Scholar  and  Assistant  Demon- 
strator in  Biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Demonstrator,  1919 . 

Emma  M.  Haigh, '. Spanish. 

Ardmore,  Pa.  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1909,  and  M.A.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Teacher  of  German  in  the  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia, 
1901-03,  in  the  Trenton  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1903-08,  in  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  1909-12,  and  of  German  and  Spanish  in  the  Girls'  High  School, 
West  Philadelphia,  1912 . 

Minnie  Etta  Harman, Red  Cross  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Tazewell,  Va.  A.B.,  Lynchburg  College,  1914.  University  of  Virginia  Summer  School, 
1916,  1920.  Assistant  Principal  of  High  Schools,  1915-18;  American  Red  Cross 
Worker,  1918-19. 

Monica  Healea, Mathematics. 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 
Science  in  the  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Model  School,  1920- — ■. 

Dorothy  Helen  Heironimus, Earlham  College  Scholar. 

Richmond,  Ind.     A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1920. 

Margaret  Hirsh, Graduate  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Melrose  Park,  Pa.     A.B.,  Smith  College,  1920. 

Katherine  Huff, Graduate  Scholar  in  Philosophy. 

Champaign,  lU.     A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1920. 

Elizabeth  Bergner  Hurlock, Social  Philosophy. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919.  Teacher  in  the  Manor  School,  Larch- 
mont  Manor,  N.  Y.,  1919-20,  and  in  Springside,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  1920-21. 

Florence  Catherine  Irish, History. 

Norristown,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1914,  and  A.M.,  1916.  Teacher  in  Miss 
Roney's  School,  1917-18;  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defence,  and 
Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production,  Washington,  D.  C,  1918-19,  Private  Tutor,  1919-20. 
Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1914-16. 

Helen  Emily  Kingsbury, Graduate  Scholar  in  English. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Sibyl  Ione  Kramme, Penn  College  Scholar. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa.     A.B.,  Penn  College,  1920. 

Anna  Marguerite  Marie  Lehr, Mathematics. 

Baltimore,  Md.  A.B.,  Goucher  College,  1919  Reader  and  Graduate  Student  in  Mathe- 
matics, Bryn  Mawr  College,  1919 . 

Katharine  Forbes  Liddell, English. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1910.  Teacher  in  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute, 
Athens,  Ga.,  1910-12,  in  Miss  Madeira's  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  1912-14;  Student, 
University  of  Oxford,  1914-15.  Instructor  in  English  Composition,  WeUesley  College, 
1915-20;   Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920 . 
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Marie  Paula  Litzinger, , Mathematics. 

Bedford,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920.  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics  in 
the  Devon  Manor  School,  Devon,  Pa.,  1920 . 

Beatrice  McGeorge, English  and  Education. 

Cynwyd,  Pa.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1901.  Teacher  in  the  Agnes  Irwin  School, 
Philadelphia,  1919 .     Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1902-03,  1918 . 

Elizabeth  Vail  McShane, Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1913.  Teacher  in  the  Ben  Davis  High  School  and  in 
Tudor  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1913-15;  Bond  Sales  Woman,  1916-18;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commission,  1918-19;  Director,  Clothiers' 
Research  Bureau,  Baltimore,  1919-20. 

Lois  Angelina  Meredith,  Robert  G.  Valentine  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.     A.B.,  Grinnell  College,  1919.     Teacher,  Nashua,  la.,  1919-20. 

Amphilis  T.   Middlemore, English. 

Worcester,  England  University  of  Oxford,  Final  Honour  School  in  English  Literature 
and  Language,  1916. 

Margaret  Montague  Monroe, Psychology. 

Asheville,  N.  C.  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1915.  Teacher  in  the  Commercial  High 
School,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1915-16;  Scholar  in  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1916-17, 
Fellow,    1918-20,  and  Assistant   Demonstrator  in  Psychology,  1920 . 

Anne  Hendry  Morrison,  .  .Community  Center  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.      A.B.,  Missouri  University,  1914.      Summer  Session,  Chicago  Uni- 

.    versity,  1916,  1919,  Columbia  University,  1917,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1918.     Teacher 

in  Public  Schools,  1905-06,  1907-13,  1914-15,  and  in  Westport  High  School,  1915-20. 

Mart  Luceil  Morrow, Graduate  Scholar  in  English. 

Portland,  .Ore.     A.B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1920. 

Winifred  Seely  Myers, English. 

Berwick,  Pa.  Pd.B.  in  Music,  Syracuse  University,  1917,  and  A.B.,  1918.  Teacher  in  the 
High  School,  Berwick,  Pa.,  1918-20. 

Ardis  Nason, Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Tyrone,  Pa.     A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1920. 

Vanner  Emma  Neece, Guilford  College  Scholar. 

Climax,  N.  Car.     B.S.,  GuiUord  College,  1920.     Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  1913-15. 
Margaret  Erskinb  Nicholson, .Graduate  Scholar  in  Philosophy. 

Oradell,  N.  J.     A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1920. 

Miriam  O'Brien, Graduate  Scholar  in  Psychology. 

Brookline,  Mass.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Mary  Isabelle  O'Sullivan, English. 

Philadelphia.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1907.  New  York  State  Library  School,  1915-16. 
Private  Tutor  and  Night  Librarian,  Drexel  Institute,  1908-09 ;  Indexer,  Estate  of  Stephen 
Girard,  1909-15;  Cataloguer,  New  York  Public  Library,  1916-17.  Graduate  Scholar 
in  English  Composition,  1917-18,  and  Cataloguer,  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library,  1918 . 

Ethel  Pew, Social  Economy. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    A.B.,  1906.     Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1908-09. 

Alice  May  Pirie, Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.  A.B.,  Colorado  College,  1919.  Principal  of  Estes  Park  School,  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  1919-20. 

Arline  Fearon  Preston, Graduate  Scholar  in  Philosophy. 

Fallston,  Md.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Leslie  Richardson, History. 

Cambridge,  Mass.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918.     Warden  of  Radnor  Hall,  1919 . 

Catherine  Palmer  Robinson, Graduate  Scholar  in  French. 

Greenwich,  Conn.     A.B.,  Brj-n  Mawr  College,  1920. 
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NiTA  Emeline  Scudder, Graduate  Scholar  in  English. 

Oxford,  Ohio.     B.S.,  Miami  University,  1920. 

Bertha  Shanek, Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Odell,  Neb.  A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1912.  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Nebraska,  1916-18;  Summer  Session,  Columbia  University,  1916.  Teacher  of  History 
in  the  High  School,  Hastings,  Neb.,  1912-16,  and  in  the  University  of  Wyoming  Pre- 
paratory High  School,  1918-20. 

Louise  Littig  Sloan, Graduate  Scholar  in  Psychology. 

Lutherville,  Md.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920.  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Psychology, 
1920 . 

Marguerite  Ltons  Snider, Red  Cross  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Uniontown,  Pa.    A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1918.     Red  Cross  Civilian  Relief  Worker,  1918-20. 

Marthe  Jeanne  Trotain, French. 

Paris,  France.  Certificat  d'aptitude  k  I'enseignement  d'Anglais  dans  les  Lycfies  et 
Colleges,  1918.  Student  in  the  Sorbonne,  1916-18.  Teacher  in  Schools  in  England, 
1913-14,  1915-16.  French  Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918-20;  Teacher 
of  French  in  the  Phebe  Anna  Thome  Model  School,  1920 . 

Emmi  Walder, Siviss  Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Nauendorf,  Switzerland.  University  of  Zurich,  Summer  Semester,  1919;  University  of 
Berne,  1919-20. 

Whittier,  Isabel  Mary  Skolfield, History. 

Brunswick,  Me.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1920. 

Grace  Edith  Williams, Industrial  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  Ph.B.,  Penn  College,  1913.  Summer  Session,  University  of  Chicago, 
1917.  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  1906-08,  1910-11;  in  High  School,  1913-14. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  General  Secretary,  1915-17;  Industrial  Worker,  1917-20. 

Florence  Leopold  Wolf,* Economics. 

Elkins  Park,  Pa.     A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1912. 

Agnes  Sterrett  Woods, 

Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center  Scholar  in  Social  Economy. 

Carlisle,  Pa.  A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1917,  and  A.M.,  1918.  Worker  in  Employment 
Office,  National  Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  1918-19.  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1919-20. 


Undergraduate  Students,  Academic  Year,  1920-21 
Adams,  Mary, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1919-2L 

Greenwich,  Conn.     Prepared  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn.     New  England  States 
Matriculation  Scholar,  1919-20. 

Affelder,  Louise  May, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and ,  1919-21. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  and  by  the  Schenley 
High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Aldrich,  Suzanne  Katherine, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 

Providence,  R.  I.     Prepared  by  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School,  Providence. 

Allen,  Ruth Group, ,  1920-21. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.     Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Anderson,  Alice  Katharine  Scroggin, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1920-21. 
Lincoln,  111.    Prepared  by  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  by  Tudor  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  by  the  Harcum  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

*  Mrs.  Lester  Wolf. 
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Andebson,  Emilt  Teemaine, 

Group,  Ecanornics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 

Xew  York  City.    Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Andeeson,  Mart  Gwtn, Group,  French  and ,  1920-21. 

Galveston,  Tex.     Prepared  by  City  Public  Schools,  Galveston. 

Angell,  ^SIaeion  Wateehouse  Caswell, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Chicago,  111.     Prepared  bv  University  High  School,  Chicago,  and  by  Miss  Hall's  School, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Aechbald,  Maegaeztta  Thohpson, 

Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1917-21. 

Pottsville,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Potts^-iUe,  and  by  the  Shipley  School,  BrjTi 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Aechbald,  Saea  Thompson,.  .  .Group,  Mathematics  and ,  1919-21. 

Pottsville.  Pa.     Prepared  bj'  the  High  School.  Pott=\ille,  and  bj-  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Aehsteong,  Isabel  Alling, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Greenwich,  Conn.     Prepared  by  Miss  Spence's  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  !Miss  Mas- 
ters' School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York. 

Bailey,  Eliza  Claek,  . .  Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and ,  1920-21. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Seiler  School,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  bj-  Abbot  Aeademj', 
-  Andover,  Mass. 

Baied,  Coenelia  Maecia, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.     Prepared  bj-  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  Citj'. 

Baldwin,  Heneietta  Elizabeth, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 
WiUiamsport,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Williamsport,  and  by  the  Misses  Kirk's 

School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    !Maria  Hopper  Sophomore  Scholar,  1918-19;  Constance  Lewis 

Memorial  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Baldwin,  Maey Group,  Spanish  and  Italian,  1917-21. 

Garden  City,  N.  Y.    Preiiared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Baebeb,  Eliazbeth  Elliston Group,  History  and  — ■ ,  1 920-2  L 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City. 

Babker,  Maegery  Teegaeden, 

Group,  Spanish  and ,  1920,  1920-21. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  the  Misses 
Kirk's  School,  Brj-n  Mawr,  Pa. 

Baenes,  Helen  Wilson,*  Hearer  by  Courtesy  in  History  of  Art,  1920-21. 

BrjTi  Mawr,  Pa. 

Baeton,  Catheeine, Group,  French  atid  Spanish,  1917-21. 

Omaha,  Neb.     Prepared  by  the  Marj-  C.  Wheeler  School,  Providence',  R.  I.,  and  bj-  private 
tuition 

Batcheldee,  UfisuLA  Chase, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 
Faribault,  Minn.     Prepared  by  St.  Alarj-'s  Hall,  Faribault. 

Beaedsley,  Ruth  Adelene, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1919-21. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Peabodv  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Maria  Hopper 
Sophomore  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Beaudeias,  Helene Group, ■ ,  1920-21. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  the  Halsted  School,  Yonkers,  and  by  the  Scarborough  School, 
Beechwood,  Scarborough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

*  Mrs.  James  Barnes. 
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Beaudrias,  Isabelle, Group,  English  and ■ — •,  1919-21. 

Yonkera  N  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Halsted  School,  Yonkers. 

Beckwith,  Lydia  Love, Group,  French  and  History,  1917-21. 

Chicago,  111.  Prepared  by  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  Chicago,  and  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Begg,  Felice  Mentjez, Group,  French  and ,  1920-21. 

London,  England.  Prepared  by  Eastern  House,  Weston-super-mare,  England,  and  by  the 
Roedean  School,  Brighton,  England. 

Bennett,  Eleanor  Custis, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 
Overbrook,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Agnes  Irwin  School,  Philadelphia. 

Bennett,  Helen  Adelaide, Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1917-21. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Dilworth  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women,  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh  Bryn  Mawr  Club  Scholar,  1917-18.  Elizabeth  S. 
Shippen  Scholar  in  Foreign  Languages,  1920-21. 

Bennett,  Lois  Hilton, Group,  French  and  Ualian,  1919-21. 

Brewster,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  the  Veltin  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  the  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Bensburg,  Jere  Haldeman, Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1920-21. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Prepared  by  Mary  Institute,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  "Wisconsin  High  School,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  Hosmer  Hall,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  by  Miss  Wright's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

BiCKLEY,  Catherine  Elizabeth, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1917-21.. 
Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

BiLLSTEiN,  Florence  Warrington, 

Group,  Pyschology  and  Physics,  1917-21. 
Riderwood,  Md.     Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  and  by  private  tuition. 

BiNQEMAN,  Alice  Russell, Group, = — ,  1920-21. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Columbia  Preparatory  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  by 
private  tuition. 

Blackwell,  Katharine  Josephine, Group,         ■    ,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Bliss,  Eleanor  Albert, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1917-21. 

Baltimore,  Md      Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore. 

Bliss,  Frances  McDowell, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 
Baltimore,  Md.     Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore. 

Blogg,  Charlotte  Isabel, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore. 

Bolton,  Cecile  Baldwin, Group,  Psychology  and  Biology,  1917-21. 

Charlottesville,  Va.  Prepared  by  St.  Anne's  School,  Charlottesville.  Special  Scholar, 
1919-20. 

Borden,  Blanche  Butler, Group, — ,  1920-21. 

Fall  River,  Mass.  Prepared  by  the  Fall  River  High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Rosemary 
Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  by  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Boswell,  Eleanore, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1917-21. 

Philadelphia.  Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Germantown,  and  by  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Philadelphia.  Trustees'  Philadelphia  Girls'  High  School  Scholar,  1917-21,  and  Charles 
S.  Hinchman  Memorial  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Bowers,  Lucy  Kate, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1919-21. 

Nashua,  N.  H.  Prepared  by  the  Lincoln  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  by  the  Misses 
Kirk's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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Bradley,  Marian  Sarah, ■.  .  .Group, ,  19 j 9-21. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

Brauns,  Katharine, 

Group,  English  and  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1920-21. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich.     Prepared  by  Iron  Mountain  High  School,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich., 
and  by  the  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Briggs,  Elizabeth  Hamilton '.  .  Group, — •,  1920-21. 

Riverdale,  N.  Y.      Prepared  by  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  the 
Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Brokaw,  Mary  Virginia Group,  — — — ,  1919-21. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  the  Bound  Brook  High  School,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  by 
Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  by  the  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr  Pa. 

Brown,  Ethel  Blake, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City. 

Brown,  Jane  Logan, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Springfield,  111.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Springfield,  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Brush,  Eleanor  Peabody, Group,  English  and  Italian,  1918-21. 

Baltimore,  Md.     Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore. 

Buchanan,  Mildred  Heywood, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Philadelphia.      Prepared  by  Central  High  School,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  by  the  Roland 
Park  Country  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BtJHLER,  Edith  Louise Group,  French  and  History,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Bunch,  Laura  Crease, Group,  French  and ,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Holton  Arms  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Burges,  Jane  Rust, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 

El  Paso,  Tex.     Prepared  by  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Burns,  Emily  Longfellow Group,  French  and  English,  1918-21. 

Brookline,  Mass.     Prepared  by  the  Winsor  School,  Brookline. 

Burr,  Dorothy, Group,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  1919-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  Miss  Hills'  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Cadot,  Louise  Fontaine, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 

Richmond,  Va.      Prepared  by  the  Virginia  Randolph  Ellett  School,  Richmond.    Special 
Scholar,  1918-19;  Mary  E.  Stevens  Junior  Scholar,  1919-20. 

Cameron,  Constance  Guyot, Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1918-21. 

Princeton,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  Miss  Fine's  School,  Princeton.     Frances  Marion  Simpson 
Scholar,  1918-21;  Chicago  Br>'n  Mawr  Club  Scholar,  1919-20. 

Carey,  Margaret  Cheston, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Riderwood,  Md.     Prepared  bv  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.     Special  Scholar, 
1920-21. 

Carson,  Grace  Allen, Group, .  1919-21. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.      Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Ridgewood,  and  by  the  Mary  Lyon 
School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Cecil  Elizabeth  Barnett, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Richmond,  Va.     Prepared  by  the  Virginia  Randolph  Ellett  School,  Richmond.     Congtance 
Lewis  Memorial  Junior  Scholar,  1919-20, 
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Chesnut,  Mahy  Mace, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Baltimore,  Md.     Prepared  by  the  Roland  Park  Country  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cheston,  Mary  Alice Group, ,  1920-21. 

South  Orange,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  the  Birmingham  School,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Child,  Elizabeth  Reynolds Group, ,  1919-21, 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Agnes  Irwin  School,  Philadelphia. 

Childs,  Frances  Sergeant, Group, ,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City. 

Clarke,  Barbara, Gi'oup,  French  and  History,  1918-21. 

Providence,  R.  I.     Prepared  by  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School,  Providence. 

Clement,  Agnes  Richardson, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  Shady  Hill  Country  Day  School,  Germantown,  and  by  Spring- 
side  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Coffin,  Lois, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Winnetka,  111.      Prepared  by  the  Girton  School,  Winnetka,  111.,  and  by  Miss  Wright's 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Coleman,  Isabel, Group,  Italian  and  History,  1918-21. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.      Prepared  by  Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary,   Milwaukee,  and  by  the 
Ethel  Walker  School,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Collins,  Eleanor, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1917-21. 

Purchase,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

CoLMAN,  Charlotte  Kehl, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1916-21. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  La  Crosse,  and  by  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler 
School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CoMPTON,  Margaret  Starr, Group,  English  and  French,  1920-21. 

Bellingham,  Wash.     Prepared  by  the  Fairhaven  High  School,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  and  by 
Miss  Madeira's  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Connelly,  Margaret, Group, ,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Conner,  Katharine  Atterbury, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  the  Ethel 
Walker  School,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Constant,  Beatrice  Talbot, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Montclair,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  the  Montclair  High  School,  and  by  Wykeham  Rise,  Wash- 
ington, Conn. 

Cooke,  Martha  Love Group, ,  1920-21. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.     Prepared  by  Oahu  College,  Honolulu,  and  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Cope,  Dorothy, Group,  Mathematics  and ,  1920-21. 

Redlands,  Calif.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Redlands. 

Cope,  Elizabeth  Francis, 

Gh'oup,  Spanish  and  Modern  History,  1917-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  Springside,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  Westtown 
Boarding  School,  Westtown,  Pa. 

Corse,  Virginia, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.      Prepared  by  Stanley  Hall,  Minneapolis,  and  by  Rosemary  Hall, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

CowEN,  Katharine  Muir Group,  English  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Salem,  Mass.     Prepared  by  Miss  Howe's  School,  Salem,  and  by  the  Misses  May's  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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CoTKE,  Trances  Paaizla,  . .  ..Group,  English  ard  Hi&tory  oj  Art,  1920-21. 

Sackets  Harbor,  X.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  PLe;e  Auia  Thome  Model  Sch:-';!,  Br.-n  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Cbosbt,  Mabgasbt,. Group,  French  and  Modem  E\. :::■:..  191S-21. 

Af-JT^p ■-.-,-'-'=,  Ai"— -       Prepared  by  the  Morthrop  Coll^ate  School,  ll:^--ei' :li5.     Bmi 
Ma^"  ::i.r::-:i-;:-  ?:-:larforthe  Western  States,  1918-19. 

Ct.o^''zll,  Elizabzth  Etee,  .  .Cfroup,  MathenmUcs  and  Phyiics,  1920-21. 
Piilidelrlis..     Prepirri  by  the  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia. 

Davizs,  EiULT  0  XziLX, Group,  History  of  Art  and ,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

DESSAr,    DoPwOTHT   HZLZN". 

G-o'y.p.  Hii^'jrj  and  Economics  and  Politics,  191S-21. 

NeT  York  Ci-v,     P.-epirei  £v  -■-;=5  Lboe's  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  Miss  Howe 

DELLLS-GH-ej,  HzLZNA  Atz?. Group, ,  1920-21. 

:Millb-irr,  X,  J.     Prepared  by  Miis  Beiri's  S^b::!.  C'ra-ge.  X.  J. 

DoM,  -A_N-XA, Group,  £■;.  ■  :  -  ..':i  ,r_i  Po'iroi  and  Psychology,  191&-21. 

Gree^sborg,  Pi.     Prepared  bv  the  'rL'.z:.  -::-l   :b  Gree-ibzrg,  and  by  the  Shioley  School, 

B-.^  :v:i,^,  Pa. 
Donaldson,  .?rDN:ET  Viegixia, Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1917-21. 

-Ixiriiore.  Pi.      Pretired  by  the  Lower  Merion  High  School,  Ardmoie.     Lower  Meiion 
Hirb  i-      :jr:b  lir,  1917-18;  Spa:ial  Scholar.  1918-20;  Aostm  Hull  Hoiris  Memorial 

DoN~N"ZLibET,  Clarissa, Group,  French  and  Modern  History,  1917-21. 

Lake  Fores:,  12.     Prepared  by  Ferry  HaH,  Lake  Forest,  and  by  Puosemary  Hall,  Green- 

Do>r>n;LLEy.  Eleanob, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  arid  Geology,  1917-21. 
Lake  Tinz-..   11.     Prepared  by  the  FanTkner  School,  Chicago,  and  by  Eosemarj'  Hall, 

DoNOKrE,  ELLZ.OETH  Haviland,  . . .  Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1918-21. 

Xe—  Er^r.s— obo    bb  J.     Prepared  by  the  Baldwin  School,  Biyn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  by  Dana 

Deazz,   Geace  Z\Iilzs, -Group,  English  and  French,  1919-21. 

-  ^  b_;    beb.     Preuared  bv  St.  Mary's  School,  Knosville,  DL,  and  by  the  Misses  Kirk's 
.-.o::.,  BrmMaVr,  Pi. 

Drs-EAE,  HzLz:;  Fz.oo.z-  .  .Group,  Chemistry  and ,  1919-21. 

Mi^bjiesoer,  V:.      P:ipi:ii  ly  -J-i  iishop's  School,  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  by  the  Brearley 
ifjbooi,  ^Cew  Icrk  City,  and  by  private  tuition. 

DTNTT.'.-Sf,  Mabgabzt, .Group,  Greek  arid ,  1920-21. 

Scarsdale,  X.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Public  School,  Scarsdale. 

Dm^KAK,  Maegueeeeb  Louie, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Buote,  Moat.    Frqtazed  by  the  Ydtm  Sdiool  for  Giris,  New  York  City. 

DizN"N,,  Mabgabet  Ebenia, 

Group,  Economics  arid  Politics  and  Philosophy,  191&-21. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.     Prepared  by  the  Santa.  Barbara  Girls'  School,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
by  ^fiss  Ranaom  and  Miss  Bridge's  School,  Piedmont,  Calif. 

Eadie  Mabian, Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1917-20,  1921. 

Biyn  Mawr,  Pa.     Pr^tared  by  the  Lower  Merion  TTigh  School,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

EcEOTD,  Maet  Haines, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Geology,  1918-21. 

Newport  ,R.  I.     Prepared  by  the  Misses  Kirk's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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Ehlebs,  Louise  Charlotte,  . .  Group,  Spanish  and  German,  1918,  1918-21. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  the  Hoboken  Academy. 

Elston,  Kathryn  Mae, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Woodland,  Calif.    Prepared  by  the  Low  and  Heywood  School,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Ericsson,  Elizabeth  Coleman, Group, — ,  1919-21. 

Scranton,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Central  High  School,  Scranton. 

Estes,  Elizabeth  Warner, Group,  Latin  and  Spanish,  1920-21. 

Nashville,  Term.     Prepared  by  Miss  Madeira's  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ettinger,  Elizabeth  Anderson, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Portland,  Ore.     Prepared  by  the  Jefferson  High  School,  Portland,  and  by  the  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Evans,  Emilt  Victoria, Group,  English  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Spartansburg,  S.  C.     Prepared  by  the  Gwyn  School,  Spartansburg   and  by  the  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Fansler,  Priscilla  Harriet, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Frazer,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Phebe  Anna  Thome  Model  School,  Brjm  Mawr,  Pa. 

Faries,  Miriam, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Chestnut  HiU,  Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Gennantown  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Farrell,  Helen  Thompson, Group,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  1917-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Fenley,  Mary  Johnstone, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Loviisville,  Ky.     Prepared  by  the  Ethel  Walker  School,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Ferguson,  Dorothy  Elizabeth, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 
Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Ferguson,  Marjorie  Josephine, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Germantown  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Fette,  Marian  Catherine  Dubach,  Group,  English  and  Spanish,  1917-21. 

Hannibal,  Mo.    Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Hannibal,  and  by  the  Misses  Kirk's  School, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Finch,  Edith, Group,  English  and  Italian  and  Spanish,  1918-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City. 

Fischer,  Martha  Lewis, Group, •,  1920-21. 

New  Haven,  Conn.     Prepared  by  Miss  Johnstone's  School,  New  Haven,  and  by  the  High 
School,  New  Haven. 

Fisher,  Josephine  McCulloh, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 
Melvale,  Md.     Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fitz,  Delphine, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1919-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia.     Philadelphia  City 
Scholar,  1919-21. 

FitzGerald,  Anne, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     Prepared  by  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  Boston,  and  by  the  MacDuffie 
School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Fitzgerald,  Mary  Mildred,* Group,  — — — ,  1920-21. 

Pekin,  lU.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Pekin,  and  by  the  Shipley  School,  'Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

*  Mrs.  George  Barnes. 
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Flexner,  Jean  Atheeton, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 

Xew  York  City.  Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  Xe'w  York  City.  Brj-a  Ma'WT  ^Matricu- 
lation  Scholar  for  Xew  York,  Xew  Jersej',  and  Delaware,  1917-18;  Maria  L.  Eastman 
Brooke  Hall  Memorial  Scholar  and  Sheelah  Kilroy  Memorial  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Floyd,  Olive  Beatrice, Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1918-21. 

Lincoln,  Mass.     Prepared  bj-  the  Misses  Allen  School,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Foley,  Louise  ]Marie, Group,  French  and  Italian,  1919-21. 

Saratoga  Springs,  X.  Y.  Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Saratoga  Springs,  and  by  priyate 
tuition. 

Foot,  Eyalyn  ]vIaeynia  Latvther, 

Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1917-21. 

Red  Wing,  Minn.  Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Red  Wing,  and  by  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler 
School,  Pro^ddence,  R.  I. 

FoED,  Lesta Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School  for  Girls,  X'ew  York  City,  and  by  the 
Ethel  Walker  School,  Simsburj",  Conn. 

FoTrNTAiN,  Audrey  Elizabeth Group,  English  and  lUjlian,  1918-21. 

Scarsdale,  X'.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Public  Schools,  Scarsdale. 

Fountain,  Olivia  Caldwell, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Scarsdale. 

Eraser,  Ann  Corning, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Morristown,  X.  J.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  .School,  Xew  York  City. 

Fbeeman,  Mary  Louise, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1920-21. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.     Prepared  by  Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gabel,  Anne  May, Group,  Psychology  and ,  1918-21. 

Lancaster,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Stevens  High  School,  Lancaster. 

Gabell,  Eleanor, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1918-21. 

Philadelphia.  Prepared  by  the  Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Citv 
Scholar,  1918-21. 

Gall-r-ey,  Kathleen, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Xewport,  R.  I.     Prepared  bj-  St.  Timothy's  School,  CatonsvUle,  Md. 

Gardner,  Dorothy  Caroline, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Columbus,  O.     Prepared  by  the  Columbus  School  for  Girls,  Columbus. 

Gardner,  Katharine  Lucretia,  ....  Group,  Greek  and  English,  1918-21 

New  York  Citj'.  Prepared  by  St.  Mary's  School,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  and  by  Rosemary 
Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Garrison,  Clarinda  Kirkham, Group,  French  and  History,  1917-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  Xew  York  Citj-. 

Garrison,  jMarian  Elizabeth,  . .  Group,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  1918-21. 

Shickshinny,  Pa.  Prepared  by  the  State  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  and  bj'  the 
Misses  Kirk's  School,  Brj-n  ^lawr.  Pa. 

Gates,  Irene, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1919-21. 

St.  Davids,  Pa.     Prepared  hy  the  Baldwin  School,  Brj-n  Mawr,  Pa. 

George,  Helen  Lilll^n, Group,  Spanish  and ,  1919-21. 

Richmond,  Va.     Prepared  by  the  Virginia  Randolph  Ellett  School,  Westhampton,  Va. 

Geyer,  Ruth  Baker, Group,  English  and ,  1919-21. 

Middletown,  Pa.  Prepared  bj'  the  High  School,  Middletown,  bs'  the  Seller  School,  Harria- 
burg,  and  by  the  Shipley  School, 'Brj-n  Mawr,  Pa. 
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Gist,  Esther  Elizabeth,.  .  .  .Group,  Italian  and  Spanish,  1920,  1920-21. 

Oak  Park,  111.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Oak  Park. 

Glasner,  Malvina  Dorothy, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia.     Charles  E.  Ellis  Scholar, 
1919-21,  and  Special  Scholar,  1920-21. 

GoDDARD,  Celestine,  Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and ,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

GoDEFROY,  RoBERTE, Group,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  St.  Agatha's  School,  New  York  City. 

Godwin,  Elizabeth  Douglas, Group,  Spanish  and  History,  1917-21. 

Houston,  Tex.     Prepared  by  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Goggin,  Mary  Simpson, Group,  English  and  Spanish,  1917-21. 

El  Paso,  Tex.    Prepared  by  the  High  School,  El  Paso,  and  by  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn 
MawT,  Pa. 

Goldsmith,  Katherine  Price, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City. 

GowiNG,  Jean Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1918-21. 

Roxborough,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Ladies'  College,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  by  the  German- 
town  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Grace,  Virginia  Randolph, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1918-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City.     Bryn  Mawr  Matricu- 
lation Scholar  for  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  1918-19. 

Gray,  Elizabeth  Janet  Gordon,.  .  .Group,  Latin  and  English,  1919-21. 

Philadelphia.      Prepared  by  the  Stevens  School,  Germantown,  and  by  the  Germantown 
Friends'  School,  Philadelphia. 

Gregg,  Janet, Group, ,  1920-21. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.     Prepared  by  Mary  Institute,  St.  Louis. 

Grim,  Loretta  May, 

Gi'oup,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 

Texarkana,  Tex.     Prepared  by  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Hale,  Elizabeth, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Halsted  School,  Yonkers. 

Hall,  Elizabeth  McGowan,  .  .  .Group,  English  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Friends'  School,  New  York  City,  by  the  High  School, 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  by  Wykeham  Rise,  Washington,  Conn. 

Hammond,  Martha  Bonner,.  .  .  .Group,  Physics  arid  Chemistry,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Hand,  Serena  Everett, Group,  French  and  History,  1918-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Hakris,  Eleonore  Dubois,  Group,  French  and  Modern  History,  1917-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Harrison,  Florence  Leftwtch.  .  .  .Group,  English  and  French,  1919-21. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.     Prepared  by  Miss  Madeira's  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hawkins,  Doris  Amb aline, Group,  English  and  French,  1920-21. 

Millbourne,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Hawkins,  Maey  O'Neil, 

Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1915-16,  1917-19,  1920-21. 

Denver,  Colo.     Prepared  by  the  Wolcott  School,  Denver,  by  Miss  Wright's  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  and  by  private  tuition. 
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Hay,  Alice  Houghton, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1919-21. 
Springfield,  111.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Springfield,  and  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Hay,  Mary  Doitglass, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 

Springfield,  111.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Springfield,  and  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Healea,  Edith, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1918-21. 

New  Philadelphia,  O.    Prepared  by  the  High  School,  New  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Henderson,  Elizabeth  Kiss  am..  .  .Group,  Spanish  and  History,  1920-21. 

Greenwich,  Conn.     Prepared  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich. 

Henning,  Julia  Duke, Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1919-21. 

Louisville,  Ky.     Prepared  by  Miss  Wright's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Hill,  Helen  Dorothy, Group,  Psychology  and  Physics,  1917-21. 

Lake  Forest,  lU.     Prepared  by  Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forest.     Elizabeth  S.  Shippen  Scholar  in 
Science,  1920-21. 

HoBDY,  Elizabeth  Belle, Group,  English  and  French,  1918-21. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.     Prepared  by  Punahou  Academy,  Honolulu. 

HoLLiNGSWORTH,  Agnes, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1917-21. 

Ardmore,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Lower  Merion  High  School,  Ardmore.     Special  Scholar, 
1918-21. 

Holmes,  Elizabeth  Dougherty, Group, .  1920-21, 

Hernando,  Miss.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Kirk's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Holt,  Marian  Hubbard, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1919-21. 
Chicago,  111.     Prepared  by  the  Latin  School,  Chicago,  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catons- 
ville,  Md.,  and  by  Miss  Spence's  School,  New  York  City. 

Howard,  Frances  Rebecca, Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1917-21. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Prepared  by  the  Semple  Collegiate  School,  and  by  the  Louisville  Collegiate 
School,  Louisville. 

Howard,  Octavia  Duvall, Group,  English  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 

Baltimore,  Md.     Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore. 

Howe,  Martha  Elizabeth, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1920-21. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Howell,  Augusta  Appleton, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and ,  1919-21. 

Newark,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  "Westover",  Middlebury,  Conn  ,  and  by  Wykeham  Rise, 
Washington,  Conn. 

HowiTz,  Louise  Wilson, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Scranton,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Central  High  School,  Scranton. 

HoYT,  Helen  Phelps, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics,  and ,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Hughes,  Frances  Maxton, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1919-21. 

Philadelphia.      Prepared  by   the   High   School,   Germantown,   Philadelphia.      Trustees' 
Scholar,  1919-20. 

Humphreys,  Haroldinb, Group, ,  1919-21, 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 
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Ireson,  Lilley  Jane, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Boston,  Mass.     Prepared  by  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  Boston,  and  by  Miss  Wright's  School, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

IsHAM,  Feances  Pibrpont, Growp,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1920-21. 

Manchester,  Vt.     Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City. 

Ives,  Elizabeth, Growp, ,  1920-21. 

Brewster,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  the  Misses  Kirk's 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  by  the  Cambridge  Haskell  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James,  Helen  Miriam, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Saratoga  Springs,  and  by  Miss 
Ethel  Walker's  School,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Jay,  Ellen, Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Jay,  Nancy, Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  the  Ethel 
Walker  School,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Jennings,  Henrietta  Cooper, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 
Danville,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  by  the  Misses  Kirk's 

School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     Maria  Hopper  Sophomore  Scholar,  1919-20;  Mary  E.  Stevens 

Junior  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Johnston,  Kathleen  Florence, 

Group,  English  and  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  Miss  Hills'  School,  Philadelphia. 

Joy,  Vera  Irene, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Centralia,  111.     Prepared  by  the  Township  High  School,  Centraha.     University  of  Illinois, 
1919-20. 

Kalbfleisch,  Kathryn  Mary.  . .  .Group,  Chemistry  and ,  1920-21. 

Tiffin,  O.    Prepared  by  the  Tiffin  High  School,  Tiffin,  O.,  and  by  the  Laurel  School,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Kales,  Elizabeth, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1917-21. 

Winnetka,  111.     Prepared  by  the  Girton  School,  Winnetka,  and  by  Miss  Ethel  Walker's 
School,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Karns,  Ruth  Louise, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 
Benton,  Pa.      Prepared  by  Wilkes  Barre  Institute,  WiUces  Barre,  Pa.      Maria  Hopper 

Sophomore  Scholar,  1918-19;  Minnie  Murdock  Kendrick  Memorial  Scholar,  1919-20; 

Special  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Kellogg,  Elizabeth  Hosmer, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Waterbury,  Conn.     Prepared  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Kellogg,  Emeline  Walcott, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1919-21. 
New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Ethel  Walker  School,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Kelly,  Bower, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1917-21. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Prepared  by  the  Faulkner  School,  Chicago,  111.,  and  by  the  Misses  Kirk's 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Kennard,  Margaret  Alice,.  .  .  .Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1918-21. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass.     Prepared  by  the  Winsor  School,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Kilroy,  Banbah, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Springfield,  Mass.     Prepared  by  the  Central  High  School,  Springfield, 
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KiMBROUGH,  Emily, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Philosophy,  1917-21. 

Chicago,  111.     Prepared  by  the  Faulkner  Sfhool,  Chicago,  and  bj'  Miss  Wright's  School, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Kirk,  Mary  Louise, Group,  French  and ,  1920-21. 

Baltimore,  Md.     Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore. 

KiRKBRiDE,  Mabel  Story, .Group,  English  and  Italian,  1918-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Veltin  School,  New  York  City. 

KiRKL-AisTD,  Mary  Porter, Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1917-21. 

Houston,  Tex.     Prepared  by  Miss  Wood's  School,  Houston,  and  by  the  Shipley  School, 
Bryn  ^lawr.  Pa. 

KiRKPATRiCK,  Esther  Eraser, Group,  French  and ,  1919-21. 

Philadelphia.      Prepared   by   the    Girls'    High   School,    Philadelphia.      ^Minnie   Murdoch 
Kendrick  Memorial  Scholar,  1919-21. 

Klenke,  Dorothy  Amelia, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1917-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Miss  Spence'a  School,  New  York  City. 

Kniffen,  Florence  Elizabeth, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 

Holly  Oak,  Del.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  by  the  Friends' 
School,  Wilmington. 

Knox,  Florence  Madge, .Group,  French  and  History,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Ethel  Walker  School,  Simsbury,  Coim. 

Knox,  Frances  May Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1919-21. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.     Prepared  by  Miss  Ransom  and  Miss  Bridges'  School,  Piedmont, 
Calif.,  bj'  Oaksmere,  Mamaroneek,  N.  Y.,  and  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Krech,  Margaret  Altvtn,  .  .Group,  French  and  History  of  Art,  1918-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Label,  Frances, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1918-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  bv  the  Girls'  High  School,  West  Philadelphia.     Charles  E.  Ellis 
Scholar,  1918-21. 


Bryn  ]Mawr,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the^Baldwin  School,  Brjm  Mawr.     Bryn  ]Mawr  Matricula- 
tion Scholar  for  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  States,  1917-18. 


Ladd,  AIargaret  Rhoads, Group,  Greek  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Bryn  !Mawr,  Pa.     Prepared 
tion  Scholar  for  Pennsylvs 

Lattimer,  Eva  Jane, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 
Columbus,  O.     Prepared  by  the  Columbus  .School  for  Girls. 

Latter,  Ida  Felicia, Group,  English  and  Philosophy,  1917-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  bj'  the  Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia.     Charles  E.  Ellis  Scholar, 
1917-19;  Special  Scholar,  1919-20. 

Lawrence,  Janet, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1920-21. 
Chicago,  111.     Prepared  by  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Lawrence,  Marion, Group,  History  and ,  1919-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Agnes  Irwin  School,  Philadelphia,  Maria  Hopper  Sopho- 
more Scholar,  1920-21. 

Leewitz,  Suzanne  Elise, Group, ,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Veltin  .School,  New  York  City. 

Lemon,  Irene  Elizabeth, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.      Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Yonkers,  and   by   the  Halsted  .School, 
Yonkers. 
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Lewis,  Constance  Dorothy, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  the  Curtis  High  School,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island, 
and  by  the  Capen  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

LiDDELL,  Vinton,  Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.     Prepared  by  the  Shipley  School,-  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Ling,  Barbara  Hyde, Group,  English  and  French,  1920-21. 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Knox  School,  TarrytoT^Ti. 

Litchfield,  Dorothy  Hale,  Group,  English  and  History  of  Art,  1920-21. 

Narberth,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

Little,  Alice  Elizabeth, Group,  — ■ — — •,  1920-21. 

Evanston,  111.     Prepared  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Liu,  Fung  Kei, Group,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  1918-21. 

Canton,  China.  Prepared  by  Canton  Christian  College  and  by  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.     Chinese  Scholar,  1918-21. 

Longfellow,  Juliette  Delafield, Group,  — • — — -,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City. 

LuBiN,  Dorothy  Sophie, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1917-21. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Dilworth  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  and  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

LuBiN,  Grace, Group,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  1917-21. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Dilworth  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  and  by  Wykeham  Rise,  Wash- 
ington, Conn. 

Luetkemeyer,  Elizabeth  Helen, 

Group,  English  and  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1916-21. 

Cleveland,  O.     Prepared  by  the  Laurel  School,  Cleveland. 

Macdonald,  Mary  Helen,.  .  .Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1917-21. 

Ardmore,  Pa.  Prepared  by  the  Lower  Merion  High  School,  Ardmore.  Lower  Merion 
High  School  Scholar,  1917-18;  James  E.  Rhoads  Sophomore  Scholar,  1918-19;  Anna 
Hallowell  Memorial  Scholar,  1919-20;  Mary  .'^n  Longstreth  Senior  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Maginniss,  Irene  Emma, 

Group,  English  and  Italian  and  Spanish,  1917-21. 

Philadelphia.  Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  Special  Scholar,  1919-20; 
Anna  M.  Powers  Senior  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Marbury,  Silvine  von  Dorsner, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 

Baltimore,  Md.     Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore. 

Martin,  Dorothy  Jean, Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1919-21. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Prepared  by  the  Lower  Merion  High  School,  Ardmore,  Pa.  Special 
Scholar,  1920-21. 

Martin,  Florence  Hamilton, Group,  — • ,  1919-21. 

San  Rafael,  Calif.     Prepared  by  Miss  Ransom  and  Miss  Bridges'  School,  Piedmont,  Calif. 

Mathews,  Eleanor  Bowen, Group, ,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Matteson,  Elizabeth, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1917-21. 

Providence,  R.  I.     Prepared  by  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School,  Providence. 

Matteson,  Frances, Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1919-21. 

Providence,  R.  I.     Prepared  by  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School,  Pro\ddence. 

McAneny,  Ruth  Putnam, Group, ,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  the  Bremestead 
School,  Bolton  Landing,  N.  Y. 
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McBride,  Dorothy  Elizabeth,.  . .  .Group,  French  arid  Sparnsh,  1917-21. 
Pidladelpida.     Prepared  by  the  Stevens  School,  GermantoTvii,  Philadelphia. 

McClennen,  Maey, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  arid  Psychology,  1917-21. 
Cambridge,  llasa.     Prepared  hy  the  Buddngham  School,  Cambridge,  and  by  Miss  Has- 
kell's School,  Boston,  Mass. 

McDajsTel,  Stae, .Group,  Philosophy  and  Geology,  1919-21. 

San  Antonio,  Tes.  Prepared  by  the  High  School,  San  Antonio,  and  by  the  Shipley  School, 
Brj"n  MawT,  Pa. 

McLArcHLiN,  Claea  BsrSSTAE, 

Group,  Mathematics  and  Phy-rics,  1919-21. 
CjTiwj-d,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Shipley  School,  'Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

McRae,  Blanche  Hq-we, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.    Prepared  by  the  Northrop  CoUegiate  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mearns,  LotnsE  Adela  Claek, 

Group,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  1918-21. 
New  York  City.     Prepared  by  St.  Agatha's  School,  New  York  City. 

Melchee,  Edith, Group,  English  and  French,  1919-21. 

Cj"nwj-d,  Pa.  Prepared  by  the  Lower  Merion  High  School,  Ardmore,  Pa.  Lower  iNIerion 
High  School  Scholar  and  Bryn  Mawr  Matriculation  Scholar  for  Pennsj-lvania  and  the 
Southern  States,  1919-20;  J^ames  E.  Rhoads  Sophomore  Scholar  :and  Pennsylvania 
State  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Melton,  Gixielixa, Group,  French  and  Hi.story,  1918-21, 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Prepared  by  the  College  for  Women,  Columbia,  and  by  the  Baldwin 
School,  Brj-n  Mawr,  Pa. 

ME^^;ELY,  Eugenia, Group,  Spanish  and  History  of  Art,  1920-21. 

Troy,  X.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Emma  WiUard  School,  Troy. 

Meng,  Mabel  Anna,  .  .Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 
Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Germantown  High  School,  Philadelphia.     Trustees'  Phila- 
delphia Girls'  High  School  Scholar,  1918-21. 

Meseeve,  Dorothy  Turner, Group, ■ — •,  1919-21. 

New  York  Cirj-.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Millar,  Harrlette, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1919-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  hy  the  Girls'  High  School,  West  Philadelphia. 

Miller,  VrRGiNiA  Blanche, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Winnetka,  lU.  Prepared  by  the  Girton  Upper  School,  Winnetka.  Brj-n  Mawr  Matricu- 
lation Scholar  for  the  Western  States,  1949-20. 

Miller,  Virginia  Fleek, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Newark,  O.  Prepared  by  Newark  High  School,  Newark,  and  by  Abbot  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Mills,  Elizabeth  Hole, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politicks,  1917-21. 
N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  N.  Tonawanda,  and  by  Sweet  Briar 
Academy,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Mills,  Helen  Frances, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Sulphtir  Springs,  Mo.     Prepared  by  Mary  Institute,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mills,  Louise  Hole, Group,  Spanish  arid  History,  191&-21. 

N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  Hopkins  HaU,  Burlington,  Tt.,  and  by  the  High 
School,  N.  Tonawanda. 

Minott,  Mary, Group,  History  and  Economics  arid  Politics,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md.,  and  by  the  Brearley 
School,  New  York  City.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  ^latriculation  Scholar, 
1920-21. 
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MoLiTOR,  Els  A  Leila, Group,  English  and  Psychology,  1920-21. 

Philadelphia.  Prepared  by  the  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  and  by  the 
Germantown  High  School,  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  City  Scholar  and 
Pennsylvania  State  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Morse,  Selma, Group, ,  1921. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  private  tuition. 

Morrison,  Miriam  Gladys,  .  .Group,  Italian  and  History  of  Art,  1917-21. 

Marquette,  Mich.     Prepared  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Coim. 

MoRSMAN,  Mart, Group,  History  and ,  1919-21. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Prepared  by  Brownell  Hall,  Omaha,  and  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catone- 
ville,  Md. 

Morton,  Margaret  Villiers,  . .  .Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1917-21. 

Philadelphia.  Prepared  by  the  Agnes  Irwin  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

MosLE,  Elizabeth  Boardman, Group, ,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  the  Ethel 
Walker  School,  Simsbury,  Coim. 

MoTTU,  Catharine  Chandlee, Group,  French  and  History,  1917-21. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Prepared  by  the  Friends'  School,  Baltimore,  and  by  the  Bryn  Mawr 
School;  Baltimore. 

Murray,  Helen  Irvin, Group,  English  and  Philosophy,  1917-21. 

Binghampton,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  School,  Binghampton,  and  by  Rest- 
haven,  Mendon,  Mass. 

Murray,  Roberta, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  Prepared  by  the  PleasantviUe  High  School,  PleasantviUe,  N.  Y.,  and 
by  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     Foundation  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Neel,  Raymonde  Gertrude  Eleonore, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1918-21, 

Millburn,  N.  J.  Prepared  by  Short  Hills  School,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  by  Miss  Beard's 
School,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Neilson,  Katharine  Bishop, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Darien,  Conn.     Prepared  by  the  Low  and  Heywood  School,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Neville,  Estelle  Card  well, Group,  English  and ,  1920-21. 

Colonia,  N.  J.  Prepared  by  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  the  Shipley 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Newbold,  Elizabeth  Munson,  ..  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1919-21. 

Philadelphia.  Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  and  by  the  Girls'  High 
School,  West  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  City  Scholar,  1919-21,  and  Maria  Hopper 
Sophomore  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Newell,  Eleanor  King, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 

Nyon,  Switzerland.  Prepared  by  Ecole  Vinet,  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  by  Milton  Academy, 
Milton,  Mass.,  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville,  Md.,  by  Miss  Madeira's  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NicoLL,  Alice  Mary, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City. 

Noble,  Mary  Anngenette, Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1917-21. 

Westfield,  Mass.  Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Westfield.  Charles  S.  Hinchman 
Memorial  Scholar,  1919-20. 

Norcross,  Phoebe  Wrenn, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 
Chicago,  111.    Prepared  by  the  Latin  School,  Chicago,  and  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catons- 
ville, Md. 
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Oebison,  Agnes  Morris, Group,  Psychology  and  Biology,  1918-21. 

Overbrook,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Xorthfield  Seminarj-,  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  by  private 
tuition. 

OSTEOFF,    PaSSYA  EuNIA, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Philadelphia.  Prepared  by  the  Williani  Penn  High  School,  and  by  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Philadelphia.  L.  C.  B,  Saul  Memorial  Scholar,  1917-21;  Thomas  H.  Powers  Memorial 
Scholar,  191S-19;  Special  Scholar,  1919-20;  Thomas  H.  Powers  Senior  Scholar, 
1920-21. 

Page,  Evelyn, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Agnes  Irwin  School,  Philadelphia. 

Palache,  Eliza  Jeannette, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1918-21. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Prepared  by  the  Buckingham  School,  Cambridge,  by  the  Cambridge 
School,  Cambridge,  and  by  the  'Winsor  School,  Brookline,  3.1ass. 

Palache,  Mary, Group,  — ,  1920-21. 

Cambridge,  Mass.     Prepared  bj-  the  Brimmer  School,  Boston,  !Mass. 

Palmer,  Jean  Tilford, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Omaha,  Nebr.     Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  .School,  CatonsviUe,  I\Id. 

Parsons,  Elsie, Group, ,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  .School,  Xew  York  City. 

Pearce,  Rosalind, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Gloucester,  Mass.  Prepared  by  the  High  .School,  Gloucester,  and  by  the  Cambridge- 
HaskeU  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pearson,  Elizabeth  Thom,  Group, ,  1920-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Germantown  Friends'  School,  Philadelphia. 

Peek,  Katherine  Mary, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 

Moline,  111.  Prepared  by  St.  Katharine's  School,  Davenport,  la.,  and  by  the  National 
Cathedral  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pell,  Orlie  Anna  Haggerty, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Philosophy,  1918-21. 
New  York  Citj'.     Prepared  by  St.  Timothy's  School,  CatonsviUe,  Md. 

Peyton,  Julia  Cooke, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1917-21. 

Charles  Town,  W.  Va.  Prepared  by  the  High  .School,  Charles  Town,  and  bj-  St.  Hilda's 
Hall,  Charles  To"n-n. 

Pharo,  Elizabeth  Wilson, Group,  French  and  History,  1918-21. 

Haverford,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Miss  Wright's  School,  Brj-n  Mawr,  Pa. 

Philbrick,  Elizabeth  Van  Valzah, Group, ,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  by  the  Brearley  School, 
New  York  City,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Philips,  Alison, Group, ,  1920-21, 

Lawrence,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Prepared  bv  !Miss  Chapin's  School  for  Girls,  New  York 
City. 

Platt,  Marion  Louise, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.  Prepared  by  the  High  .School,  Manitowoc,  and  by  private  tuition. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1915-16. 

Platt,  Mary  Perine, Group,  Psychology  and  — ,  1920-21, 

Baltimore,  Md.     Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Porter,  Xancy  Foster, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1917-21. 

Hubbard  Woods,  111.     Prepared  by  the  Girton  .School,  Winnetka,  111. 
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Pratt,  Anna, Group, ,  1920-21 

Haverford,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Pratt,  Harriet  Balsdon, Growp, ,  1920,  1920-21. 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City. 

Prewitt,  Julia  Katherine, Growp, ,  1920-21. 

Winchester,  Ky.      Prepared  by  Hamilton  College,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  by  the  Shipley 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Prewitt,  Martha  Rodes  Estill, 

Group,  French  and  Spanish,  1916-17,  1920-21. 
Winchester,  Ky.     Prepared  by  Hamilton  College,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  by  Miss  Capen's 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Price,  Elizabeth  Winston, Group,  — — — -,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.      Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  the  Ethel " 
Walker  School,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Price,  Harriet  Dyer, Group,  — ■ — — ,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.    Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  St.  Timothy's 
School,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Prokosch,  Gertrude, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Austin  High  School,  Austin,  Tex.     University  of  Texas, 
and  University  of  Chicago. 

Raht,  Katharine, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.     Prepared  by  the  Girls'  Preparatory  School,  Chattanooga,  and  by  the 
Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Raley,  Rosamond  Day, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Glens  Falls,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Rawson,  Marion, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 

Cincinnati,  O.     Prepared  by  the  College  Preparatory  School,  Cincinnati,  and  by  Wykeham 
Rise,  Washington,  Conn. 

Reinhardt,  Louise, Group,  French  and  History,  1917-21. 

Wilmington,  Del.     Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb's  School,  Wilmington. 

ReQua,  Eloise  Gallup, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Chicago,  111.     Prepared  by  the  Chicago  Latin  School  for  Girls,  Chicago,  and  by  the  Mary 
C.  Wheeler  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rhett,  Catherine  Tyler, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 
Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary,  Garden  City. 

Rhoads,  Esther  Lowrey, Group,  French  and  Italian,  1919-21. 

Bala,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Agnes  Irwin  School,  Philadelphia. 

Rhoads,  Jr.,  Grace  Evans,  ....  Group,  English  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  the  Friends'  Academy,  Moorestown,  and  by  Westtown 
School,  Westtown,  Pa. 

Rice,  Helen, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1919-21, 
New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City. 

Richards,  Jane  Rebecca, Group,  French  and  History,  1919-21, 

Wilmington,  Del.     Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb's  School,  Wilmington,  and  by  Rogemary 
Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Rittenhouse,  Mella  Denzler, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and ,  1920-21. 

Broomall,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  West  Philadelphia  High  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  the 
Misses  Kirk's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa, 
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RoBBiNS,  Elizabeth, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Lower  Merion  High  School,  Ardmore,  Pa.     Lower 
Merion  High  School  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Rodney,  Mart  Emily, Group, — ,  1920-21. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Harrisburg. 

Rogers,  Evelyn, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1918-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Rosenkoff,  Freda  Frances, Group,  Latin  and  French,  1920-21. 

Philadelphia.      Prepared  by  the  Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia.      Philadelphia  City 
Scholar,  1920-21. 

RuBEL,  Helen  Frances,  ....  Group,  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 
New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Russell,  Marian Group, ,  1920-21. 

Ashland,  Ky.     Prepared  by  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Rupert,  Anna  Swift, Group,  French  and  History  of  Art,  1918-21. 

Marshallton,  Del.     Prepared  by  the  Misses  Hebb's  School,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rust,  Elizabeth  Fitzhugh, .  .  .  .Group,  Psychology  and  Physics,  1920-21. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Prepared  by  Miss  Shearer's  School,  Pittsburgh,  and  by  Rosemary  Hall, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Sanford,  Louise  Mott, Group,  English  and  History  of  Art,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Saunders,  Silvia, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Clinton,  N.  Y.      Prepared  by  the  Winsor  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  College  Hill 
School,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Schiff,  Dorothy, Group,  Philosophy  and  History  of  Art,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Schwarz,  Joanna  Mildred, Group,  History  and  — ,  1919-21. 

Greenwich,  Conn.     Prepared  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich. 

Scott,  Elizabeth  Cluett, Group,  French  and  Italian,  1920,  1920-21. 

Hubbard  "Woods,  111.     Prepared  by  the  Girton  School,  Winnetka,  lU.,  by  the  Ethel  Walker 
School,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Scribner,  Harriet  Marie, Group,  English  and  French,  1919-21. 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Selligman,  Frieda, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Louisville,  Ky.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Louisville,  by  the  Louisville  Collegiate 
School,  and  by  the  Girton  School,  Winnetka,  111. 

Sharpe,  Pauline  Gardner, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Atlantic  City. 

Sheppard,  Eugenia  Benbow, Group,  French  and ,  1917-21. 

Columbus,  O.     Prepared  by  the  Columbus  School  for  Girls;    Bryn  Mawr  Matriculation 
Scholar  for  the  Western  States,  1917-18. 

Shiras,  Anne  McDowell, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.      Prepared  by  the  Ethel  Walker  School  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  by  private 
tuition.     New  England  States  Matriculation  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Shoemaker,  Eleanor  Hooven, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 
Norristown,  Pa.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Shipley's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Shumway,  Adelaide  Katherine,  . .  (?tomp,  English  and  French,  1919-21. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.      Prepared  by  Miss  Wright's  School,  Bryn  Mawr.      Frances  Marion 
Simpson  Scholar,  1919-21. 
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SiMKHOviTCH,  Helena  Kingsbury, Group, ,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Hartridge  School,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Alice  Powell, Group,  — ,  1919-21. 

Stamford,  Conn.  Prepared  by  the  Low  and  Heywood  School,  Stamford,  and  by  the 
Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Smith,  Mabel  Wiles, Group,  Greek  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Westfield,  Mass.  Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Westfield,  and  by  the  Baldwin  School, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Smith,  Margaret  Vaughan, Group,  French  and  — — — ,  1920-21. 

Philadelphia.  Prepared  by  the  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Model  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and 
by  the  West  Philadelphia  Girls'  High  School.     Philadelphia  City  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Smith,  Prxje  Durant, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Prepared  by  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  by  the  Mary 
C.  Wheeler  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Speer,  Margaret  Bailey, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 

Englewood,  N.  J.  Prepared  by  the  Dwight  School  for  Girls,  Englewood,  and  by  Abbot 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Spinelli,  Beatrice  Norah, Group,  Latin  nad  English,  1917-21. 

Philadelphia.  Prepared  by  the  Girls'  High  School,  West  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia 
Girls'  High  School  Trustees'  Scholar,  1917-20;  James  E.  Rhoads  Sophomore  Scholar, 
1918-19;  James  E.  Rhoads  Junior  Scholar,  1919-20;  Trustees'  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Spitrney,  Jean,  . .  .Group,  French  and  Modern  History,  1917-20,  1920-21. 

Cleveland,  O.     Prepared  by  the  Laurel  School,  Cleveland. 

Stevens,  Harriet  Lyman, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1918-21. 

Lowell,  Mass.     Prepared  by  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell. 

Stevenson,  Emily  Dorothy, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 
Philadelphia.    Prepared  by  the  Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia.    Charles  E.  Ellis  Scholar, 
1919-21;  Anna  Hallowell  Junior  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Stewart,  'Frances  Dorothy, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Stiles,  Katherine,.  .  Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.  Prepared  by  the  Public  Schools,  Fitchburg,  and  by  Wykeham  Rise, 
Washington,  Conn. 

Stone,  Helen  Harriette  McCalmont, 

Group,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  1917-21. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.     Prepared  by  the  Girton  School,  Winnetka,  lU.,  and  by  the  Shipley 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Strauss,  Katharine  Lord, Group, ,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Sullivan,  Elinor  Loomis, Group, ,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Tatham,  Rebecca, Group,  History  and  History  of  Art,  1920-21. 

Katonah,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Taylor,  Ann  Richards, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Barbara, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Prepared  by  Miss  Madeira's  School,  Washington,  and  by  Miss 
Wright's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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Taylor,  Elizabeth  Peewitt, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Little  Rock,  and  by  Miss  Wright's  School, 
Brj-n  Ma-wT,  Pa. 

Taylor,  ^Margaret  Wood, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 
Haverford,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Baldwin  .School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Tefet,  Ethel  Griswold, Group, ,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Miss  .Spence's  School,  Xew  York  City. 

Thompson",  Maria  Lloyd, Group,  Latin  and  Spanish,  1917-21. 

Norfolk,  Va.     Prepared  bv  the  Maurj-  High  School,  Norfolk,  and  by  the  ^Misses  Kirk's 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa."    .Si>ecial  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Thcelow,  Sylva, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1918-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Girls'  High  School,  West  Philadelphia.     Philadelphia  City 
Scholar,  191&-21;  James  E.  Rhoads  Junior  Scholar,  and  Special  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Tjadee,  Marguerite  Thorne, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Darien,  Conn.    Prepared  by  the  Misses  Masters'  School,  Dobbs  Ferrj-,  X.  Y.,  and  by  Mi== 
Spence's  School,  New  York  City. 

Trotter,  Grace,.  .  .  .Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.      Prepared  by  the  Girls'  Preparatory  School,  Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

TrBBY,  Ruth  Peckham, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Westfield,  N.  J.     Prepared  bj'  the  Hartridge  School,  Plainfield,  N.  J.     Frances  Marion 
Simpson  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Tucker,  Maetha  Elizabeth  Randolph, 

Group,  History  and ,  1918-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Institute  Tisne,  New  York  Citj-,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Tuttle,  Elizabeth  Xoeeis, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Brj-n  Mawr,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Phebe  Anna  Thome  Model  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Tyler,  Maegaret, Group,  Spanish  and  History,  1918-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Wissahickon  Heights  School,  Chestnut  HUl,  Philadelphia, 
and  by  Springside,  Chestnut  HiU 

Van  Bibber,  Katharine, Group,  Mathematics  and ,  1920-21. 

Bel  Air,  Md.     Prepared  by  the  Br>-n  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  ild.     Pennsjlvania  and 
Southern  .States  Slatriculation  Scholar  and  BrjTi  Mawr  School  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Vincent,  Elizabeth, Group, ,  1919-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Northrop  Collegiate  .School,  Minneaijolis,  Minn.,  and  by 
Rosemarj-  HaU,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

VON  Hofsten,  Mary  Louise, Group,  History  and  — ,  1919-21. 

Winnetka,  111.     Prepared  by  the  Girton  School,  Winnetka. 

Voorhees,  Mildred  Alice, Group,  English  and  Italian,  1918-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearlej'  School,  New  York  City. 

Walker,  Helen  Bancroft, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Andover,  Mass.     Prepared  by  Abbott  Academy,  Andover. 

Walker,  Kathahine, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Brookline,  Mass.     Prepared  by  Miss  Winsor's  School,  Longwood,  Mass.,  by  Miss  Wright's 
School,  BrjTi  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  by  private  tuition. 

Wallace,  Ieene  Ambler, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Providence,  R.  I.     Prepared  by  the  Man,-  C.  Wheeler  School,  Providence. 
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Wahbueg,  Bettina, Group,  Psychology  and  Biology,  1917-21. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  Miss 
Madeira's  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wakd,  Julia, Group, ,  1919-21. 

Washington,  D.  C.     Prepared  by  Miss  Madeira's  School,  Washington. 

Ward,  Katharine  Louise, Group,  Greek  and  English,  1917-21. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Prepared  by  Miss  Madeira's  School,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sheelah 
Kilroy  Memorial  Scholar,  1920-21. 

Warder,  Ama  June, Group,  English  and  Spanish,  1918-21. 

Philadelphia.     Prepared  by  the  Germantown  Friends'  School,  Philadelphia. 

Washburn,  Sidney,  .  .Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.     Prepared  by  Stanley  Hall,  Minneapolis. 

Weisek,  Charlotte  Marsh, Group,  Physics  and ,  1920-21. 

Fargo,  N.  D.     Prepared  by  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Wells,  Dorothy  Jane, Group,  French  and  History,  1918-21. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  by  the  Misses  Kirk's 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

West,  Elinor,  .  .  .Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Wynnewood,  Pa.  Prepared  by  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  by  Miss  Ethel 
Walker's  School,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

West,  Mary  Laidlie  Dey, Group,  — — •,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  Miss  Spence's  School,  New  York  City. 

Weston,  Aileen, . .  .  .Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1917-21. 

New  York  City.  Prepared  by  Miss  Chapin's  School,  New  York  City,  and  by  Rosemary 
Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

White,  Mary  Louise, Group,  History  of  Art  and ,  1920-21. 

Philadelphia.  Prepared  by  the  Germantown  Friends'  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  the 
Westtown  School,  Westtown,  Pa. 

Whittier,  Alice  Augusta  Skolfield, 

Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1917-21. 

Brunswick,  Me.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Brunswick. 

WiCKES,  Catherine  Ottolie  Young, Group, ,  1920-21. 

Brooklandville,  Md.     Prepared  by  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wiesman,  Margaret  Isobel, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 
Clinton,  Mass.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Clinton,  and  by  private  tuition. 

WiLLCOX,  Marie  Farnsworth,  .  .Group,  Psychology  and ,  1918-21. 

Englewood,  N.  J.  Prepared  by  the  Dwight  School,  Englewood,  and  by  the  Bennett  School, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  Elizabeth, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-21. 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.     Prepared  by  Wilkes  Barre  Institute. 

Williams,  Thelma  Gillette, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 
Olean,  N.  Y.     Prepared  by  the  High  School,  Olean,  and  by  the  Baldwin  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Helen  Van  Pelt, Group,  — — — -,  1919-21. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.     Prepared  by  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Louise,  .  .Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1917-21. 

Westmont,  P.  Q.,  Canada.  Prepared  by  Trafalgar  Institute,  Montreal,  and  by  the 
Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Royal  Victoria  College  for  Women,  McGill  Univer- 
sity, 1915-16. 
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Wise,  Justine  Dorotht, Group, ,  1920-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City. 

Wood,  Saeah, Group,  Chemistry  and ,  1920-21. 

Dingmans  Ferrj^,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Milford  High  School,  Milford,  Pa.,  and  by  private 

tuition. 

WooDRTjTT,  Alice  Hutchinson, 

Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Psychology,  1918-21. 
Scranton,  Pa.     Prepared  by  the  Central  High  School,  Seranton. 

Woodward,  Kathaeine  Fox,.  .  .  .Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  1917-21. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Prepared  by  the  Classical  High  School,  Worcester,  by  the  Friends' 
School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  bj'  the  Winsor  School,  Longwood,  !Mass. 

WooDwoETH,  Maet  Kathaetne, Group, ,  1920-21, 

Philadelphia.  Prepared  bv  the  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls.  Philadelphia  City 
Scholar,  1920-21. 

WOECESTEE,    BlANDINA  VaN  ANTWERP, 

Group,  Greek  and  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1919-21. 
Boston,  Mass.     Prepared  by  the  Winsor  School,  Longwood,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Winifeed  Kiekham, .  .  .Group,  French  and  History,  1917-21. 

New  York  City.     Prepared  by  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  City. 

Wtckoff,  Dorothy, Group,  Greek  and  Latin,  1917-21. 

Norwich,  Conn.  Prepared  by  the  Norwich  Free  Academy.  BrjTi  Mawr  Matriculation 
Scholar  for  the  New  England  States,  1917-18,  and  Frances  Marion  Simpson  Scholar, 
1917-21. 

Wtckoff,  Lillian, Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  191S-21. 

Norwich,  Conn.  Prepared  by  the  Norwich  Free  Academy.  BrjTi  Mawr  Matriculation 
Scholar  for  the  New  England  States  and  Special  Frances  ^Iarion  Simpson  Scholar 
1918-19;  James  E.  Ehoads  Sophomore  Scholar,  1919-20;  James  E.  Rhoads  Junior 
Scholar,  1920-21. 

Yeatman.  Jane  Bell, 

Group,  History  and  Economics  and  Politics,  1918-19,  1920,  1920-21. 

Philadelphia.  Prepared  by  the  Agnes  Irwin  School,  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  Shipley 
School,  Brj-n  Mawr,  Pa. ' 

Young,  Frances  Kemper,.  .  .Group,  Italian  and  History  of  Art,  1919-21. 
Baltimore,  Md.     Prepared  bv  the  BrvTi  Mawr  School,  Baltimore.     BrjTi  Mawr  School 
Scholar,  1919-20. 


SmiMARY  OF   STUDENTS. 

Class  of  1921, 94 

Class  of  1922, 79 

Class  of  192.3, 85 

Class  of  1924, 122 

Class  of  192.5, 1 

Hearers, 1 


I 


382 

Resident  Fellows, 13 

Graduates, 84 

—    97 

Total, 479 


Introductory  Statement. 
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BRYN   MAWR  COLLEGE. 


Bryn  Mawr  College  was  founded  by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  Introduc- 
of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  died  January  18th,  1880.     By  statement. 

his  will  he  left  the  greater  portion  of  his  estate  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  an  institution  of  advanced 
learning  for  women.  The  college  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  at  Br3rn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  five  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  city.  The  site  was  purchased  by  the  founder  on 
account  of  its  healthfulness  and  beauty,  and  the  college  build- 
ings were  begun  during  his  lifetime.  In  1880,  the  year  of  his 
death,  the  college  was  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  "and  invested  with  power  to  confer 
degrees.  A  circular  of  information  was  issued  by  the  trustees 
in  1883.  A  president  and  a  dean  of  the  faculty  were  elected  in 
the  spring  of  1884,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  plans 
were  matured  and  appointments  made  in  the  faculty.  The 
courtesy  of  the  presiding  officers  and  instructors  of  existing 
universities  and  colleges  facilitated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
prevailing  college  curriculum,  and  the  domestic  organisation  of 
the  woman's  colleges,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  received 
careful  consideration.  To  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
acknowledgment  is  especially  due,  since  from  it  has  been  bor- 
rowed the  system  of  major  and  minor  electives  in  fixed  combi- 
nation to  which  Bryn  Mawr  College  first  gave  the  name  of  the 
Group  System.  In  the  spring  of  1885  the  first  catalogue  was 
issued,  and  the  college  was  opened  for  instruction  in  the  autumn 
of  1885. 


Three  classes  of  persons  are  admitted  to  the  lectures  and  class 
work  of  the  college — graduate  students,  undergraduate  students, 
and  hearers. 


Admis- 
sion. 


Graduate  students  must  have  presented  a  diploma  from  some  Graduate 
college  of  acknowledged  standing.      They  may  pursue  any    ^^^^^^^^ 
courses  offered  by  the  college  for  which  their  previous  training 
has  fitted  them;  but  they  must  satisfy  the  several  instructors  of 
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Admission. 


Fellows 

and 
Scholars. 


Under- 
graduate 
Students. 


Hearers. 


their  ability  to  profit  by  the  courses  they  desire  to  follow,  and 
may  be  required  to  pursue  certain  introductory  or  auxiliary 
studies  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  advanced  or  purely 
graduate  courses.*  They  are,  moreover,  entitled  to  personal 
guidance  and  direction,  supervision  of  their  general  reading  and 
furtherance  of  their  investigations,  from  the  instructors,  and 
their  needs  are  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  new  courses  of 
lectures. 

The  most  distinguished  place  among  the  graduate  students  is 
held  by  the  fellows  and  graduate  scholars,  who  must  reside  in 
the  college  during  the  academic  year.  Five  European  travelling 
fellowships,  twenty  resident  fellowships  and  forty-three  grad- 
uate scholarships  are  awarded  annually.  The  conditions  of  the 
award  and  the  duties  of  holders  of  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  stated  on  pages  216  to  222. 

Undergraduate  students  must  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
for  matriculation,  stated  on  pages  166-188,  and  may  enter 
the  college  at  any  age  at  which  those  requirements  have  been 
fulfilled.  The  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
are  stated  on  pages  189-198. 

Those  students  who  do  not  wish  to  study  for  a  degree  are  per- 
mitted to  pursue  any  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Col- 
lege for  which  their  previous  training  has  fitted  them;  they  will, 
in  the  event  of  a  change  of  plan,  be  credited  with  such  of  their 
studies  as  may  have  coincided  with  the  studies  leading  to  a 
degree.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Group  System 
enables  all  candidates  for  a  degree  to  specialise  in  two  or  more 
subjects. 

Hearers  are  excused  from  passing  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion; but  they  are  strictly  distinguished  from  matriculated 
students,  and  are  entitled  to  reside  in  the  college  only  when  by 
so  doing  they  exclude  no  matriculated  student,  and  when  the 
courses  pursued  by  them  are  equivalent  in  number  to  those 
ordinarily  pursued  in  each  year  by  candidates  for  a  degree. 


•  For  the  convenience  of  graduate  students  the  courses  offered  in  the  graduate  depart- 
menta  of  the  college  are  reprinted  from  this  in  a  separate  part  of  the  calendar,  Part  2, 
Graduate  Courses,  which  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  applying  to  the  Secretary 
and  Registrar  of  the  College. 


The  Group  Systej*. 
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They  must  be  women  of  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
must  furnish  proof  that  they  have  at  some  time  pursued  the 
studies  included  in  the  matriculation  examination.  They  must 
satisfy  the  several  instructors  that  they  can  profit  by  the  courses 
that  they  desire  to  follow,  and  their  admission  to  recitations,  ex- 
aminations, and  laboratory  exercises  depends  on  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Hearers  differ,  moreover,  from 
matriculated  students  in  that  they  are  not  recognised  by  the 
College,  and  may  receive  only  such  certificates  of  collegiate 
study  as  may  be  given  them  by  the  several  instructors.  They 
may  not  receive  degrees. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  elect 
their  courses  in  accordance  with  the  Group  System,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  system  is  necessary  for 
an  intelligent  selection  of  courses. 

In  all  departments  as  yet  fully  organised  there  is  a  course  of 
five  hours  a  week  for  two  years,  called  a  Major  Course.  When- 
ever one  year  of  this  course  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be 
taken  separately,  it  is  designated  as  a  Minor  Course.  Every 
candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  take  two  such  major  courses 
as  shall  be  homogeneous,  or  shall  complete  each  other,  and 
major  courses  which  fulfil  this  condition  are  designated  as 
Groups.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
acquire  the  foundations  of  a  speciahst's  knowledge;  and  the 
Required  Courses,  namely,  English  (two  years),  philosophy  and 
science,  are  intended  in  part  to  supplement  the  Group,  and  in 
part  to  insure  a  more  liberal  training  than  could  be  obtained 
if  every  student  combined  elective  studies  at  pleasure. 

The  required  two  years'  course  in  English  serves  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  study  of  language  and  comparative  litera- 
ture. The  required  year  in  science  permits  the  student  of 
chemistry  and  biology  to  pursue  an  advanced  course  in  one  of 
these  branches,  or  to  take  a  minor  course  in  physics;  and  gives 
for  one  year  at  least  to  the  student  of  history  and  literature 
the  same  kind  of  instruction  and  discipline  as  is  received  by  the 
scientific  student.  The  one  year's  course  in  philosophy  and 
psychology  is  a  general  introduction  into  the  study  of  the  laws, 
conditions,  and  history  of  thought. 


The 

Group 

System. 


Major 
Course. 


Required 
Courses. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


In  almost  all  departments  post-major  courses,  truly  advanced 
courses  which  answer  to  graduate  courses  in  many  colleges,  are 
organised  and  may  be  elected  by  students  that  have  completed 
the  major,  or  group,  work  in  the  subject. 

All  minor  courses  that  do  not  presuppose  required  courses 
may  be  elected  by  any  student,  and  special  free  elective  courses 
of  one,  two,  or  three  hours  a  week,  are  offered  in  many  depart- 
ments. 

There  are  offered  each  year  to  undergraduates  major  courses 
of  five  hoars  a  week,  for  two  years,  in  the  following  subjects: 
Greek,  Latin,  EngHsh,  French,  ItaHan,  Spanish,  German, 
Modern  History,  Economics  and  Politics,  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, Classical  Archaeology,  History  of  Art,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Biology;  and  elective 
courses  in  the  above  and  in  Biblical  Literature,  Experimental 
Psychology,  and  Education. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  Sanskrit  and  comparative 
Philology,  Greek,  Latin,  English  Philology  including  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Early  and  Middle  English,  English  Literature,  Modern 
and  Old  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other  Romance  Lan- 
guages, German  Literature,  Gothic,  Teutonic  Philology,  Old 
Norse,  Old  High  German,  Middle  High  German,  Old  Saxon, 
Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  Biblical  Literature,  History, 
Economics  and  Politics,  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research, 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  Education,  Classical  Archaeology, 
History  of  Art,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physical 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Paleontology,  Morphologj^, 
and  Physiology. 

The  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  meant,  first  of  all, 
to  be  complete  in  themselves  and  extensive  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  special  students,  and  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
comparative  philology  or  of  comparative  literature. 

Courses  of  parallel  reading  are  required  of  all  students  of 
language  and  literature,  precisely  as  laboratory  work  is  required 
of  the  students  of  chemistry  or  biology;  these  courses  are 
intended  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  works  of  numerous 
authors,  and  it  is  especially  hoped  that  students  of  Greek  and 
Latin  will,  by  this  means,  accustom  themselves  to  read  these 
languages  without  assistance. 
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The  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  are  of  equal  diffi- 
culty, and  are  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  traditional 
separation  between  ancient  and  modern  languages  has  been 
disregarded,  because,  although  strictly  classical  students  may 
always  be  inclined  to  combine  Greek  and  Latin,  there  is,  never- 
theless, no  modern  literature  of  which  the  study  may  not  fitly 
be  preceded,  or  supplemented,  by  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek. 

The  Professors  or  Associates  appointed  are  the  recognised  • 
heads  of  their  departments,  and  only  such  instructors  have 
been  chosen  as  are  qualified  to  direct  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate work. 

The  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  offered  in  the  years  Courses  of 
1920-21  and  1921-22  are  as  follows:  ^^7ionf~ 

Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Professors  and  instructors:  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright,  Dr. 
Arthur  Leslie  Wheeler,  Dr.  Henry  Nevill  Sanders,  Dr.  Horace 
Wetherill  Wright,  Mr.  George  Cyril  Armstrong,  Dr.  Mary 
Hamilton  Swindler,  Dr.  Susan  Helen  Ballou  (elect)  and  Miss 
Abby  Kirk. 

Exceptional  facilities  for  the  study  of  all  departments  of  clas- 
sical philology  are  offered  by  the  large  classical  library  owned 
by  the  college.  The  greater  part  of  this  library  is  formed  by 
the  well-known  collection  of  the  late  Professor  Hermann  Sauppe, 
.  of  Gottingen,  which  was  acquired  in  1894.  This  has  been 
supplemented  by  purchases  made  by  the  college  library,  so  that 
the  classical  library  now  numbers  some  seven  thousand  volumes, 
including  complete  sets  of  most  of  the  important  journals,  and 
about  seven  thousand  dissertations  and  monographs. 

Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  non-resident  lecturer  in  Comparative  Philology. 


Courses, 


Graduatb  CouHSBe. 
Comparative  Philology  and  Philological  Seminary.  Graduate 

Two  hours  a  week  throuahout  the  year. 
Students  entering  this  Seminary  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  German  and  French;  a 
short  preliminary  course  in  Sanskrit  is  also  of  great  aid  to  the  student.  The  lectures  on 
comparative  philology  treat  of  the  connection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  with  the 
related  languages  of  the  Aryan  group,  first,  phonetically,  secondly,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  grammatical  forms,  and  lastly,  fro^n  the  point)  pf  view  pf  syntax.     In  the  first  part  o{ 
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the  course,  which  covers  what  during  the  past  years  has  been  the  field  of  the  most  active 

research,  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  latest  theories  and  discoveries  in  Ary&n  phonetics, 
«nd  is  expected  to  read  and  criticise  the  articles  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  philo- 
logical journals,  and  to  prepare  reports  on  these  articles.  The  same  method  is  piirsued 
during  the  investigation  of  the  historj^  of  forms;  and  in  the  third  part  of  the  course  the  stu- 
dent begins  the  study  of  comparative  sj-ntai  by  a  close  comparison  of  the  use  of  cases  and 
verbal  forms  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Elementary  Sanskrit.  Tv:o  houn  a  iceek  throushout  the  year. 

Whitney's  Grammar  is  used,  and  the  classical  selections  from  Lanman's  Reader  are  read. 
Lectures  are  given  on  the  phonologj'  and  morphologj*  of  Sanskrit. 

The  courses  in  Comparative  PhUologj'  and  in  Elementary  Sanskrit  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  given  in  the  same  year. 

Second  Year  Sanskrit.  One  or  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  near. 

The  Vedic  selections  in  Lanman's  Reader  are  read,  with  some  additional  hj-mns  from  the 
Rigxeda.  Selections  from  the  classical  literature  are  read  at  sight.  Exercises  in  etj-mology 
are  given  to  supplement  the  lectures  on  the  phonology.  The  courses  in  Elementary  and 
Second  Year  Sanskrit  will  not  in  general  be  offered  in  the  same  year. 

Seminary  in  Advanced  Sanskrit.  Two  houn  a  week  throushout  the  year. 

Selected  texts  are  read:  the  Bhagazad-Giti;  K&lidSsa's  CakuntalS,  Acts  I  and  II.  with 
a  careful  study  of  the  Prakrit;  selected  hymns  of  the  Afharzaieda.  During  the  second 
semester  the  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminarj',  with  use  of  the  native  commentaries. 

Greek. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
'  Dr.  Henry  Xevill  Sanders,  Professor  of  Greek;  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave 
Wright.*  Professor  of  Greek;  Dr.  George  A.  Barton,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  Semitic  Languages,  Mr.  George 
Cj'ril  Armstrong,  Lecturer  in  Greek,  and  ]Miss  Abbj'  Kirk. 
Reader  in  Elementars'  Greek.  The  instraction  offered  in 
,  Classical   Greek   covers   twenty-eight   hours    of   lectures   and 

recitations  a  week  apart  from  courses  in  Classical  ArchjEolog^- 
and  New  Testament  Greek;  it  includes  five  hours  a  week  of 
Elementaiy  Greek;  ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  major 
and  minor  work;  two  hom'S  a  week  of  free  elective;  five  houre 
a  week  of  post-major  woi'k,  open  only  to  graduates  and  to 
undergraduates  that  have  completed  the  major  coui'se  in 
Greek :  and  sLx  hours  a  week  of  graduate  work. 

Eleinen-        A  course  of  five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  is  provided  for  those 

tary         students  that  wish  to  study  Greek  and  whose  examination  for  matricula- 

fjourse.      ^Jqjj  ^^  ^^^  include  it.     Grammar  and  Composition  are  studied.     Xeno- 

phon's  Anahasia  or  Memorabilia  and  selections  from  Homer  are  read. 

Students  may  substitute  for  this  course  the  minor,  or  first  year's  course  in 

Latin.     Either  the  matriculation  course  in  Greek  or  the  minor  course  in 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1920-21.  The  courses  offered  by  Professor 
Wllmer  Cave  Wright  for  the  year  1920-21  are  given  by  ^Ir.  George  Cyril  Armstrong, 
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Latin  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  that 
have  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination  in  Greek.  This  course  is 
given  by  Miss  Kirk  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright. 

First  Yeab. 
(Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester.  (Given  in  each  year.) 

Plato,  Apology  and  Crito  or  Protagoras  or  Phcedo,  and  Greek    Prose       Major 
Composition,  Dr.  Sanders.  Two  hours  a  week.      Course. 

Sophocles,  Antigone,  Dr.  Sanders.  One  hour  a  week. 

Homer,  Odyssey,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright.*  Two  houn  a  week. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 
The  Greek  courses  may  not  be  ofifered  for  examination  for  advanced  standing  without 
class  attendance. 

Private  reading:  Euripides,  Alcestis,  II.  1  to  end  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the 
five-hour  course;  Euripides,  Alcestis,  II.  1-475  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  course 
in  Homer  only;  Sophocles,  Philoctetes,  11.  1-728  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  courses 
in  Plato  and  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  omitting  the  course  in  Homer.  Examinationa 
on  the  private  reading  must  be  taken  at  the  scheduled  time  during  the  semester  by  all 
•tudents  pursuing  the  Greek  courses. 

Snd  Semester. 

Euripides,  Medea,  and  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Sanders. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Herodotus,  Dr.  Sanders.  One  hour  a  week. 

Homer, /Ziad,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright.*  Two  hours  a  week. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 
The  Greek  courses  may  not  be  offered  for  examination  for  advanced  standing  without 
olass  attendance. 

Private  reading:  Sophocles,  Philoctetes,  .11.  1-1080  and  1218-1313  must  be  read  by 
itudents  taking  the  five-hour  course;  Euripides,  Alcestis,  II.  476-961  must  be  read  by  stu- 
dents taking  the  course  in  Homer  only;  Sophocles,  Philoctetes,  11.  729  to  end  must  be  read 
by  students  taking  the  courses  in  Euripides  and  Greek  Prose  Composition,  omitting  the 
course  in  Homer.  Examinations  on  the  private  reading  must  be  taken  at  the  scheduled 
time  during  the  semester  by  all  students  pursuing  the  Greek  courses. 

Second  Ybar. 
let  Semester.  (Given  in  each  year.) 

Demosthenes,  Dr.  Sanders.  Ttvo  hours  a  week. 

Work  in  Greek  prose  composition  is  given  in  connection  with  this  course. 

Aristophanes,  Dr.  Sanders.  One  hour  a  week. 

History  of   Greek    Literature,    lonio-Dorian   and    Attic    periods,    Dr. 

Wilmer  Cave  Wright.  *  Two  hours  a  week. 

Students  who  have  not  taken  the  work  of  the  minor  course  are  admitted  to  the  course 
in  History  of  Greek  Literature  as  a  free  elective. 

Private  reading:  .^Sschylus,  Prometheus  Vinctus.  11.  1  to  end  must  be  read  by  students 
taking  the  five-hour  course;  .ffischylus,  Persce,  11.  1-680  must  be  read  by  students  taking 
the  courses  in  Demosthenes  and  Aristophanes,  omitting  the  course  in  Greek  literature; 

*  See  footnote,  page  54. 
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iEschyliiB,  Prometheus  Vinctus,  11.  1-436  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  course  in 
Greek  literature,  omitting  the  courses  in  Demosthenes  and  Aristophanes.  Examinations 
on  the  private  reading  must  be  taken  at  the  scheduled  time  during  the  semester  by  all 
•tudents  pursuing  the  Greek  courses. 

Snd  Semester. 


Thucydides,  Dr.  Sanders. 


Two  hours  a  week. 


Work  in  Greek  prose  composition  is  given  in  connection  with  this  course. 

Sophocles,  Dr.  Sanders.  One  hour  a  week. 

History  of  Greek  Literature,  Attic,  Alexandrine,  and  Grseco-Roman 
periods,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright.*  Two  hours  a  week. 

Students  who  have  not  taken  the  work  of  the  minor  course  are  admitted  to  the  course 
in  History  of  Greek  Literature  as  a  free  elective. 

The  second  year's  work  of  the  major  course  may  be  divided  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of 
two  years;  but  if  elected  for  the  first  semester,  the  lectures  on  literature  must  be  elected 
for  the  second  semester  also.  The  lectures  on  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides  and  the  ona- 
hour  courses  in  Aristophanes  and  Sophoclea  may  not  be  elected  separately. 

Private  reading:  jEschylus,  Fersae,  11.  1  to  end  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  five- 
hour  course;  jEschylus,  Perace,  11.  681  to  end  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  courses 
in  Thucydides  and  Sophocles,  omitting  the  course  in  Greek  literature;  .fisohylus,  Prometheus 
Vinctus,  11.  437-876  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  course  in  Greek  literature,  omitting 
the  courses  in  Thucydides  and  Sophocles.  Examinations  on  the  private  reading  must  be 
taken  at  the  scheduled  time  during  the  semester  by  all  students  pursuing  the  Greek  courses. 

Group:  Greek  with  any  language,  or  with  Philosophy,  or  with 
Philosophy  and  Psychology,  or  with  Psychology,  or  with  Ancient 
History,  or  with  Classical  Archaeology,  or  with  Mathematics. 

Free  ELEcrrvE  Couhses. 
Greek  Religion  and  Greek  Myths,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright.* 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 
This  course  is  supplementary  to  Greek  and  English  literature  and  to  Oriental  and  Classical 
ArchsBology  and  treats  of  the  development  of  Greek  religion,  the  attributes  of  the  Olympian 
Gods,  such  as  Zeus  and  Apollo,  their  ritual,  and  the  influence  on  literature  of  Greek  myths. 
This  course  may  be  offered  as  part  of  the  minor  course  in  Ancient  History  or  as  part  of  the 
minor  course  in  Classical  Archaeology.  In  1920-21  Mr.  Armstrong  gave  in  place  of  this 
course  and  the  following  course  a  course  on  Greek  Religion  and  Thought. 

Literary   Geography   of   Greece   and   Asia   Minor,    Dr.    Wilmer   Cave 

Wright.*  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

{Given  in  each  year.) 

This  course  traces  not  only  the  literary  legends  of  famous  sites  such  as  Athens,  Thebes, 

Troy  and  Constantinople,  but  also  their  political  history.     It  may  be  offered  as  part  of 

the  minor  coiirse  in  Ancient  History  or  as  part  of  the  minor  course  in  Classical  Archaeology. 

Minor  courses,  amounting  to  ten  hours  a  week  which  may  be  taken  aa 
free  electives,  are  offered  in  Classical  Archaeology.     See  pages  123  to  124. 

Post-major  Courses. 
The  post-major  courses  are  designed  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
the  ordinary  undergraduate  studies  and  graduate  work.     As  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  undergraduate  subjects  differs  in  different  colleges  gradu- 


*  See  footnote,  page  54. 
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ate  students  frequently  find  it  ad^dsable  to  elect  some  of  these  courses. 
No  student  that  has  not  completed  the  equivalent  of  the  minor  and  major 
courses  in  Greek  is  admitted  to  any  post-major  course  in  Greek. 

In  1920-21  the  following  post-major  courses  are  offered: 

Itt  Semester. 

JEsdiyhis,  Eumerddes,  Dr.  Sanders.  Two  hours  a  week. 

Sophocles,  Trachinioe,  Dr.  Sanders.  One  hour  a  toeek. 

Theocritus,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright.*  Two  hours  a  week. 

Snd  Semester. 

Greek  Rhetoricians  and  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Sanders. 

One  hour  a  week. 
Bacchj'lides,  Dr.  Sanders.  One  hour  a  week. 

Euripides,  BacchcB,  Dr.  Sanders.  One  hour  a  week. 

^schylus,  Septem,  or  Lucian,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright.* 

Two  hours  a  week. 
In  1921-22  the  following  post-major  courses  are  ofifered: 

let  Semester. 

.^schylus,  Oresteia,  Dr.  Sanders.  Two  hours  a  week. 

Fourth  Century  Critics,  Dr.  Sanders.  One  how  a  week. 

'  Palatine  Anthology,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Snd  Semester. 

Pindar,  Dr.  Sanders.  Two  hours  a  week. 

Sophocles,  Electra  or  Euripides,  Electra,  Dr.  Sanders.  One  hour  a  week. 

Sophocles,  Ajax,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright.  Two  hours  a  week. 

In  1922-23  the  following  post-major  courses  are  offered: 

tst  Semester. 

Minor  Orations  of  the  Attic  Orators,  Dr.  Sanders.  Two  hours  a  week. 

Sophocles,  (Edipus  Coloneus,  Dr.  Sanders.  One  hour  a  week. 

Melic  Poets,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Snd  Semester. 

.^schjdus,  Agamemnon,  Dr.  Sanders.  Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek  Prose  Composition  and  the  Evolution  of  Style,  Dr.  Sanders. 

One  hour  a  week, 

Plato,  Republic,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright.  Two  hours  a  week. 

Geaduatb  Coubsbs. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  seminary  work  are  offered  each  year  to  graduate  Graduate 
students  of  Greek,  accompanied  by  the  direction  of  private  reading  and  Courses. 
original  research.  The  books  needed  by  the  graduate  students  are  col- 
lected in  the  seminary  library  of  the  department.  No  undergraduates  are 
admitted  to  graduate  courses  or  to  the  seminary  hbrary,  but  the  post- 
major  courses  of  the  department  amounting  to  five  hours  a  week  may  be 
elected  by  graduates. 

*  See  footnote,  page  54. 
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The  graduate  courses  in  Greek  are  varied  from  j'ear  to  year  in  two 
series,  Attic  Tragedy,  Orators,  and  Historians,  and  the  Homeric  Question, 
Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pursued  by  a  student 
for  consecutive  ^^ears.  Students  electing  Greek  as  a  major  subject  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  offer  not  less  than  two  semmaries 
and  the  journal  club  for  two  years  and  if  Greek  be  also  elected  as  the 
associated  minor  the  candidate  must  offer  two  seminaries  and  the  journal 
club  for  three  years.  A  list  of  approved  associated  minors  and  independent 
minors  is  given  in  the  PLegulations  of  the  Academic  Council.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  expected  of  graduate  students  consists  of  courses  of 
reading  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  department,  and  reports  of 
this  reading  are  from  time  to  time  required  of  the  students.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required.  The  course  in  Compara- 
tive Philolog}'  is  recommended  to  graduate  students  of  Greek.  For  grad- 
uate courses  in  Classical  Archaeology,  which  may  be  offered  as  an  asso- 
ciated or  independent  minor  by  students  taking  Greek  as  a  major  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  see  page?  124  to  12-5. 

Greek  Seminar.-,  Dr.  Sander?.  Three  kcurg  a  week  throuohotU  the  year. 

CGizen  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  Attic  Tragedy  is  the  subject  of  the  seminaiT.-.  The  work  of  the  Eeminarj' 
in  textual  critidsm  is  devoted  to  Sophocles.  Members  of  the  seminarj'  report  on  assigned 
subjects  and  give  critical  sutamaries  of  ctirrent  classical  literature. 

In  1921—22  Greek  Orators  will  be  studied  in  the  seminarj-.  The  work  consists  of  the 
reading  of  large  portions  of  all  the  orators  and  the  critical  interpretation  of  a  selected 
part  of  each.  Lectures  are  given  on  legal  antiquities,  the  syntax,  and  the  style  of  the 
various  authors,  in  conjunction  with  which  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  and  the  Greek 
rhetoricians  are  studied.  The  later  rhetoricians  are  treated  and  their  criticism  of 
antiquity  invesrigated.  Students  are  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  the  Teubcer 
text  editions  of  Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrat^,  Issus,  .Sschines,  Hj-pereides, 
and  Demosthenes.     The  classical  Ubrarj-  is  well  equipped  with  works  on  the  orators. 

In  1922-2-3  Greek  historians  will  be  the  main  subject  of  the  seminarj-.  Thucydides  is 
studied  in  detail  and  reports  are  made  on  data  of  history  contained  in  Greek  literature 
in  general.  Lectures  are  given  bj-  the  instructor  on  subjects  connected  with  Greek  his- 
toriographj-,  such  as  the  composition  of  Thucj-dides's  historj-,  the  syntax  and  style  of 
Thucj-dides,  the  history  of  early  prose,  Greek  historical  inscriptions. 

Greek  Seminary,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright.* 

Two  hours  a  week  throitohout  the  year. 
{Cfiten  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  Plato  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  work  is  mainly  literary  atd 
criticaL  Lectures  on  the  style,  philosophy,  and  chronology  of  the  dialogues  are  given  by 
the  instructor;  a  detailed  interpretation  of  a  portion  of  Plato,  and  reports  on  topics  set 
for  discussion  are  given  by  the  class.  The  students  are  expected  to  read  the  Repiihlie, 
Thecetettts,  Parmenidei,  and  Sophist  and  discuss  certain  problems  arisiiig  from  these  dia- 
logues. The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  laj-  a  foundation  for  independent  work  by  familiariz- 
ing the  students  with  the  achievements  of  scholarship  and  the  general  field  of  Platonic 
literature  up  to  the  present  daj-.  Everj'  member  of  the  seminary  should  provide  herself  in 
advance  with  a  complete  text  of  Plato.  The  Clarendon  Press  (Oxford)  edition  is 
recommended. 

In  1921-22  the  Homeric  Question  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary;  the  work  consists 
of  a  review  of  the  discussions  of  the  Homeric  poems  since  the  publication  of  WolTs 

*  See  footnote,  page  54. 
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Prolegomena.     The  various  tests  that  have  been  applied  to  the  poems  by  archaeologists, 
linguists,  historians  of  myths,  and  sesthetic  critics  ar^  taken  up  and  criticized  in  detail. 

In  1922-23  Aristophanes  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  aim  of  the  seminary 
is  to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  more  important  Aristophanic  literature  up  to 
the  present  day.  Portions  of  the  text  are  interpreted  by  the  class  and  reports  on  assigned 
topics,  literary,  historical  ,and  archseological,  connected  with  the  plays  are  expected  from 
all  the  members.  All  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  read  in  the  course  of  the  year; 
lectures  are  given  by  the  instructor  on  the  metres  and  syntax  of  Aristophanes,  on  the 
dramatic  structure  of  the  plays  and  on  the  history  of  Attic  comedy.  Part  of  the  work 
consists  of  analyses  of  dissertations  on  Aristophanes  which  are  presented  by  members  of 
the  class.  Every  member  of  the  class  should  provide  herself  in  advance  with  a  complete 
text  of  Aristophanes.     The  Clarendon  Press  (Oxford)  edition  is  recommended. 

Greek  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Sanders  and  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright. 

One  and  a  ha'f  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 
The  instructors  and  the  advanced  students  meet  to  report  on  and  discuss  recent  articles 
and  books. 

Latin. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Leshe  Wheeler,*  Professor  of  Latin,  Dr.  Horace 
Wetherill  Wright,  Associate  in  Latin,  Dr.  Mary  Hamilton 
Swindler,  Associate  in  Latin  and  Classical  Archaeology,  and 
Dr.  Sarah  Helen  Ballon,  Associate  (elect)  in  Latin.  The 
instruction  offered  in  Latin  covers  twenty-three  hours  of 
lectures  and  recitations  a  week,  and  includes  ten  hours  a  week 
of  undergraduate  major  and  minor  work;  seven  hours  a  week 
of  post-major  work  open  only  to  graduates  and  to  under- 
graduates that  have  completed  the  major  course  in  Latin; 
and  six  hours  a  week  of  graduate  work. 

FntBT  Ybab 

(Minor  Course.)  f 
1st  Semester.  {Given  in  each  year.) 

Cicero,  Letters,  Dr.  Wheeler  and  Dr.  Swindler.  Three  hours  a  week.      Major 

Horace,  Odes,  Epodes  and  Selected  Satires,  Dr.  Horace  Wetherill  Wright, 

and  Dr.  Swindler.  Two  hours  a  week. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  each  of  which  is  assigned  to  a  different  instructor 
in  the  first  and  in  the  second  semester.  In  1921-22  there  will  be  three  sections,  one 
conducted  by  Dr.  Ballou. 

Private  reading:  Sallust's  Catilina  must  be  read  during  the  first  semester  by  students 
taking  the  five-hour  course.  Students  taking  the  course  in  Horace,  only  must  read  one 
half  of  the  Catilina  in  each  semester,  while  those  taking  the  three-hour  course  in  Cicero 
only  read  one  half  of  Livy  I  (selections)  in  each  semester.  Examinations  on  the  private 
reading  must  be  taken  at  the  scheduled  time  during  the  semester  by  all  students  pursuing 
the  Latin  courses. 

*  Granted  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  offered  by 
Professor  Wheeler  will  be  given  by  a  substitute  whose  appointment  will  be  announced  later. 

t  For  regulations  regarding  the  passing  off  of  the  Minor  Latin,  see  footnote,  pages  174- 
175.  Students  passing  off  the  Minor  Latin  course  for  advanced  standing  are  not  required 
to  take  the  separate  examinations  in  private  reading. 
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Snd  Semester. 

Terence,  Phormio,  Adelphoe,  and  Petronius,  Cena,  Trimalchionis,  Dr. 
Wheeler  and  Dr.  Swindler.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Selections  from  Catullus,  Lucretius  and  Vergil,  Eclogues,  Dr.  Horace 
Wetherill  Wright  and  Dr.  Swindler. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 

Private  reading:  Livy  I  (selections)  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  five-houi 
course.  Livy  I  (selections)  (second  half)  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  course 
in  Terence  only.  Sallust,  Catilina  (second  half)  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the 
course  in  Horace  only.  Examinations  on  the  private  reading  must  be  taken  at  the 
scheduled  time  during  the  semester  by  all  students  pursuing  the  Latin  courses. 

Second  Yeah. 

Isl  Semester.  (Given  in  each  year.) 

Tacitus,  Annals,  Dr.  Wheeler.*  Three  hours  a  week. 

The  reading  is  devoted  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  Books  i-vi  bearing  on  the  character  of 
Tiberius,  a  study  of  which  forms  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  course.  Other  important 
topics  are  Tacitus'a  method  as  a  historian,  his  style  as  a  writer,  the  peculiarities  of  "Silver" 
Latin,  etc.     Several  lectures  are  given  on  these  and  other  subjects. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature,  Dr.  Horace  Wetherill  Wright. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  treat  the  history  of  Latin  Literature  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
down  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  including  all  the  authors  from 
whose  writings  any  important  remains  have  been  preserved.  The  libraries  in  each  hall 
contain  texts  of  the  most  important  authors  and  extensive  reading  is  required. 

No  student  is  admitted  to  any  part  of  the  major  course  in  Latin  who  has  not  completed 
the  work  of  the  minor  course.  The  major  courses  may  not  be  offered  for  examination  for 
advanced  standing  without  class  attendance. 

Private  reading:  Suetonius.  Tiberius  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  five-hour 
course;  Tacitus,  Agricola  (first  half)  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  course  in  Tacitus 
only;  Suetonius,  Tiberius  (first  half)  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  course  in  Latin 
Literature  only.  Examinations  on  the  private  reading  must  be  taken  at  the  scheduled 
tinie  during  the  semester  by  all  students  pursuing  the  Latin  courses. 

Snd  Semester. 

Latin  Comedy,  Plautus,  Martial,  Epigrams,  Dr.  Wheeler.* 

Three  hours  a  week. 

The  origin,  development,  and  characteristics  of  Roman  comedy  are  studied.  Much 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  peculiarities  of  archaic  and  colloquial  Latin  and  to  the  reading 
of  the  simpler  metres.  Such  topics  as  the  theatre,  stage,  and  actors  receive  special  treat- 
ment in  lectures.     Four  or  five  plays  and  selected  epigrams  are  read  in  class. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Literature  (continued).  Dr.  Horace  Wetherill  Wright. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

The  second  year's  work  of  the  major  course  may  be  divided  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of 
two  years;  but  if  ele.cted  for  the  first  semester,  the  lectures  on  literature  rnust  be  elected 
for  the  second  semester  also. 

No  student  is  admitted  to  any  part  of  the  major  course  in  Latin  who  has  not  completed 
the  work  of  the  minor  course.  The  major  cotu-ses  may  not  be  offered  for  examination  for 
advanced  standing  without  class  attendance. 

Private  reading:  Tacitus,  Agricola  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  five-hour  course; 
TacitiiB,  Agricola  (second  half)  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  course  in  Latin  Comedy : 

*  See  footnote,  page  59. 
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Suetonius,  Tiberius  (second  half)  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  course  in  Latin 
Literature,  only.  Examinations  on  the  private  reading  must  be  taken  at  the  scheduled 
time  during  the  semester  by  all  students  pursuing  the  Latin  courses. 

Group:  Latin  with  any  language,  or  with  Philosophy,  or 
with  Classical  Archaeology,  or  with  Ancient  History,  or  with 
Mathematics. 

Post-major  Courses. 
The  post-major  courses  are  designed  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between        Post- 
the  ordinary  undergraduate  studies  and  graduate  work.     As  the  amount     ^^z.^^. 
of  time  given  to  undergraduate  subjects  differs  in  different  colleges  grad- 
uate students  frequently  find  it  advisable  to  elect  some  of  these  courses. 
No  student  that  has  not  completed  the  minor  and  major  courses  in  Latin 
is  admitted  to  any  post-major  course  in  Latin. 

In  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  the  following  post-major  courses  are  offered: 
Ist  Semester. 

Roman  Elegy,  Dr.  Wheeler.  Two  hours  a  week. 

An  effort  is  made  to  trace  historically  the  development  of  this  branch  of  poetry  among 
the  Romans.  Selections  from  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid  are  read  and  the 
readings  are  supplemented  by  occasional  lectures.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
structure  and  reading  of  the  elegiac  distich  and  to  the  characteristics  of  Roman  poetic 
diction.     Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  papers  on  assigned  topics  in  each  semester. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Vergil,  Dr.  Horace  Wetherill  Wright. 

Three  hours  a  week. 
The  larger  part  of  the  jEneid,  two  books  of  the  Georgics  and  some  of  the  minor  poemi 
are  read  and  discussed. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Horace  Wetherill  Wright.     Two  hours  a  week. 

This  course  is  specially  recommended  to  students  who  intend  to  teach  Latin.  It  meets 
one  hour  a  week,  the  remaining  hour  being  given  to  interviews  and  individual  work. 

Snd  Semester. 

Roman  Elegy  (continued),  Dr.  Wheeler.  Two  hours  a  week. 

Roman  Prose  of  the  Empire,  Dr.  Horace  Wetherill  Wright. 

Three  hours  a  week. 
Selections  from  Velleius,  Seneca,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Apuleius  and  Minuclus 
Felix  are  read. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  (continued),  Dr.  Horace  Wetherill  Wright. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

In  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24  the  following  post-major  courses  are  offered: 

1st  Semester. 

Roman  Satire,  Dr.  Wheeler.  *  Two  hours  a  week. 

The  subject  is  treated  historically  in  order  to  give  an  outline  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Satire.  The  class  reads  selections  from  Horace,  Persius,  Seneca,  Petronius,  and 
Juvenal,  together  with  some  of  the  fragments  of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  and  Varro.  The  readings 
are  supplemented  by  occasional  lectures.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  paperi  on 
assigned  topics  in  each  semester. 

*^SpeJootnote,[pagc  59. 
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Latin  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Ballou.  Two  hours  a  week. 

This  course  is  especially  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to 
teach  Latin,  and  all  such  students  are  strongly  urged  to  take  this  course.  The  course 
meets  one  hour  a  week  and  one  hour  is  given  to  interviews  and  individual  work. 

£nd  Semester. 

Roman  Satire  (continued),  Dr.  Wheeler.*  Two  houn  a  week. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  (continued),  Dr.  Ballou.  Two  hours  a  week. 

GbaDUATB    COUBSE8. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  seminar^'  work  are  offered  each  j^ear  to  graduate 
Graduate  students  of  Latin  accompanied  by  the  direction  of  private  reading  and 
Courset.  original  research.  The  books  needed  by  graduate  students  are  collected 
in  the  seminar^'  Hbrarj'  of  the  department.  No  undergraduates  are 
admitted  to  graduate  courses  or  to  the  seminar}'  library,  but  the  post- 
major  courses  of  the  department  amounting  to  seven  hours  a  week  may  be 
elected  bj'  graduates. 

The  graduate  work  in  Latin  is  conducted  according  to  the  seminary 
method,  and  is  intended  not  only  to  broaden  the  student's  knowledge,  but 
also  to  teach  methods  of  work.  The  graduate  com-ses  in  Latin  are  varied 
from  year  to  year  in  three  series,  Roman  LjtIc  Poetry,  Elegy,  and  Comedy, 
and  Roman  Rehgion,  Latin  Epigraph}-  and  Roman  Epic  Poetry.  Stu- 
dents electing  Latin  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osoph}-  must  offer  not  less  than  two  seminaries  and  the  journal  club  for 
two  years  and  if  Latin  be  also  elected  as  the  associated  minor  the  candidate 
must  offer  two  seminaries  and  the  journal  club  for  three  years.  A  list  of 
approved  associated  and  independent  minors  is  given  in  the  Regulations 
of  the  Academic  Council.  It  is  desirable  that  aU  students  who  intend  to 
do  advanced  work  in  Latin  should  have  some  knowledge  of  Greek.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  also  necessary. 

Latin  Seminar}',  Dr.  Wheeler.*  Three  houn  a  week  Ihroughout  the  year. 

(Gtcen  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  Roman  Elegj-  as  represented  by  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  0\'id  is  the 
subject  of  the  seminarj%  In  addition  to  a  careful  study  of  selected  poems  an  effort  is  made 
to  trace  the  historj'  of  elegj'  among  the  Romans.  The  various  topics  connected  with  the 
subject  are  treated  in  detail  as  far  as  time  permits,  and  the  students  are  encouraged  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  best  literature  in  editions,  periodicals,  and  dissertations. 
The  texts  recommended  are  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  editions  of  Catullus  and  Tibul- 
lus, edited  by  Ellis  and__Postgate,  and  the  Leipsic  (Teubner)  text  of  Propertius,  edited  by 
C.  Hosius,  1911.  The  best  commentaries  are  Kirby  Smith's  The  Elegies  of  Tibullus,  New 
Ycrk,  1913  (American  Book  Co.),  and  M.  Rothstein's  Die  Elegien  des  Sextus  Propertius, 
Berlin,  1898  (Weidmarm).     For  Catullus  see  Roman  Lyric. 

In  1921-22  Latin  Comedj'  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  All  the  plays  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  are  read  by  the  students;  single  plays  form  the  basis  of  special  work  on  the 
language,  text,  metres,  etc.  Students  should  provide  themselves  with  the  text  edition  of 
Plautus,  edited  by  Goetz  and  SchoeU,  Leipsic,  Teubner,  1892-1904,  or  that  of  W.  M. 
Lindsay,  Oxford,  1903-04,  and  with  Dziatzko's  text  of  Terence,  Leipsic,  Tauchnitz,  1884. 
The  plays  of  Plautus,  annotated  by  Brix,   Leipsic,   Teubner,   1901-12,   and  by   Lorenz, 

*  See  footnote,  page  59. 
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Berlin,  Weidmann,  1876-86,  and  the  plays  of  Terence,  annotated  by  Dziatzko  (revised  by 
Hauler),  1898  and  1913  (Teubner),  and  by  Spengel,  1879  and  1905  (Weidmann),  are  also 
recommended.  P.  Terenti  Afri  Comoedios,  edited  by  S.  G.  Ashmore,  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  1908,  is  a  convenient  commentary. 

In  1922-23  Roman  Lyric  in  the  Period  of  the  Republic  will  be  the  subject  of  the  semi- 
nary. After  a  rapid  survey  of  the  fragmentary  lyric  remains  of  the  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries of  Catullus,  the  poems  of  Catullus  himself  are  studied  in  detail.  Students 
should  have  Catulli  carmina  (Oxford  text,  1904),  edited  by  Robinson  Ellis,  and  either 
the  same  scholar's  Commentary  on  Catullus,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1889  (second  edition), 
or  G.  Friedrich's  Catulli  Veronensis  liber,  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1908  (Teubner). 

Latin  Seminary,  Dr.  Ballou.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  the  work  of  the  seminary  during  the  first  semester  is  Latin  Epigraphy. 
The  major  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum.  In 
the  second  semester  the  Topography  of  Rome  is  studied.  There  are  illustrated  lectures 
and  the  students  present  frequent  reports  based  on  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
discoveries  affecting  individual  sites.  The  seminary  is  conducted  in  this  year  by  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wright. 

In  1921-22  Latin  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography  will  be  the  "work  of  the  seminaiy. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum. 
The  questions  assigned  for  investigation  deal  mainly  with  Roman  political  institutions, 
public  and  private  life,  and  with  historical  grammar.  Dessau's  Insmptiones  Latinae 
Selectae  is  used  in  the  class  room.  The  palseographical  facsimiles  of  Chatelain, 
Zangemeister  and  Wattcnbach,  and  Arndt  form  the  basis  for  work  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  course. 

In  1922-23  Roman  History  from  the  sources  wiU  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 
The  object  is  to  examine  in  detail  the  course  of  events  during  the  last  years  of  the 
•  Roman  Republic,  and  the  work  consists  largely  of  research  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

In  1923-24  Cicero's  Correspondence  wUl  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  An  effort  is 
made  to  master  typical  textual  and  hnguistic  problems  presented  by  this  text,  and  more 
especially  to  extend  the  student's  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  civilisation  of  Cicero's  day. 

Latin  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Wheeler,*  Dr.  Swindler  and  Dr.  Ballou. 

One  and  a  half  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

The  instiuctors  and  the  advanced  students  meet  to  report  on  and  discuss  recent  articles 
and  books. 

Modern  Languages. 
Professors  and  instructors:  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Dr.  Fonger 
DeHaan,  Miss  Lucy  Martin  Donnellj^,  Dr.  Caiieton  Fairchild 
Brown  (elect),  Dr.  Regina  Katharine  Crandall,  Dr.  Eunice 
Morgan  Schenck,  Dr.  Samuel  Claggett  Chew,  Dr.  Howard 
James  Savage,  Mr.  Samuel  Arthur  King,  Dr.  Agnes  Rutherford 
Riddell,  Miss  Marcelle  Parde,  Dr.  Eduard  Prokosch,  Mr. 
Claude  Gilli,  Mr.  Joaquin  Ortega,  Dr.  Mary  Agnes  Quimby, 
Miss  Carolina  Marcial  Dorado,  Miss  Mary  Sinclair  Crawford, 
Miss  Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  Miss  Katharine  Forbes  Liddell, 
Miss  Amphihs  T.  Middlemore,  Miss  Edna  Eimer,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Georgiana  Melvin. 

*  See  footnote,  page  59. 
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English. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Professor  of  EngKsh,  Miss  Lucy 
Martin  Donnelly,  Professor  of  English,  Dr.  Carleton  Fairchild 
Brown,  Professor  (elect)  of  EngKsh  Philology,  Dr.  Regina 
Katharine  Crandall,  Professor  of  English  Composition,  Dr. 
Samuel  Claggett  Chew,t  Professor  of  Enghsh  Literature,  Dr. 
Howard  James  Savage,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Director  of  the  Work  in  English  Composition,  Mr.  Samuel 
Arthur  King,  Non-resident  Lecturer  in  English  Diction,  Dr. 
John  William  Draper,  Lecturer  (elect)  in  Enghsh  Literature, 
and  Miss  Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  Miss  Katharine  Forbes 
Liddell,  Miss  Amphilis  T.  Middlemore  and  Miss  Edna  Eimer, 
Instructors  in  Enghsh,  and  Miss  Margaret  Georgiana  Melvin, 
Reader  in  Enghsh. 

The  instruction  offered  in  Enghsh  covers  forty-six  hours  of 
lectures  and  recitations  a  week,  and  includes  two  years  of  lec- 
tures on  literature  and  language  required  of  every  candidate  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree;  two  years  of  Minor  and  Major  English, 
which  presuppose  as  much  information  as  is  contained  in  the 
required  course,  and  may  be  elected  in  combination  with  the 
major  course  in  any  other  language,  or  with  philosophy,  or  with 
philosophy  and  psychology,  or  as  a  free  elective;  eight  hours  a 
week  of  free  elective  work;  one  hour  a  week  of  elective 
^  courses  in  English  diction,  and  graduate  courses  in  English 

literature,  Composition,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Early  and  Middle 
English. 

Required  The  required  course  consists  of  lectures  on  literature  and  language,  in 
Course,  which  the  history  of  EngUsh  Uterature  is  regarded  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  point  of  view  of  European  hterature  generally;  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  English  composition  with  constant  practice  in  writing;  and 
courses  of  private  reading,  which  are  meant  to  famiharise  the  student 
with  EngUsh  authors.  The  instruction  in  English  composition  is  given  in 
three  ways:  in  introductory  lectures,  in  written  corrections  on  papers 
written  by  the  students,  and  in  conferences  between  the  instructors  and 
students.  The  course  in  Enghsh  composition,  though  not  connected 
with  the  lectures  on  Uterature  and  language,  may  not  be  elected  separately. 
The  courses  are  required  to  be  taken  in  the  order  given  below.  The  first 
year  course  must  be  completed  before  the  second  year  course  is  taken  and 

t  Granted  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.     The  courses  offered  by 
Professor  Chew  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Draper. 
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English  Composition,  Part  I,  must  precede  the  first  year  lectures  on  the 
History  of  English  Literature.  The  second  year  course  in  History  of 
English  Literature  must  precede  the  course  in  English  Composition, 
Part  IL 

FiEST  Ybab. 
1st  Semester.  (Given  in  each  year.) 

General  English  Composition,  Part  I,  Dr.  Savage,  Miss  Dunn,  Miss 
Liddell,  Miss  Middlemore,  Miss  Eimer.  Four  hours  a  week. 

For  the  most  part,  the  course  is  concerned  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the  elements  of  usage 
and  discourse,  and  with  the  study  of  exposition,  argument,  and  allied  topics  and  forms. 
Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  oral  composition.  The  written  work  consists  of  papers 
both  short  and  long  and  various  exercises.  Conferences  between  instructor  and  student 
form  an  important  part  of  the  work.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  illustrative  reading.  The 
class  meets  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  week;  the  divisions  meet  regularly  twice 
each  week. 

The  Principles  of  Articulation,  Mr.  King.  One  himr  a  fortnight. 

This  course  deals  with  a  system  of  oral  gymnastics,  by  which  a  distinct,  firm,  and  fluent 
articulation  can  be  acquired.  The  means  of  instruction  for  improving  the  quality  of  the 
speaking  voice,  and  for  acquiring  a  correct  production,  are  pointed  out.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  cure  of  nasality  and  other  vicious  habits  of  speaking.  The  common  errors 
of  articulation  and  the  vulgarisms  constantly  heard  in  every-day  speech  are  clearly  defined. 
A  special  class  will  be  formed  to  assist  those  students  whose  defects  of  articulation  are  so 
marked  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  work  with  the  other  members  of  the  class. 

8nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  EngHsh  Literature,  Miss  Donnelly. 

Five  hours  a  week. 

Beginning  with  a  history  of  the  English  language  and  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  the  lec- 
tures give  a  brief  introduction  to  the  study  of  early  Teutonic  literature  and  mythology. 
The  history  of  English  literature  to  the  death  of  Spenser  and  of  medieeval  literature, 
occupies  the  second  half  of  the  course. 

The  Principles  of  Articulation  (continued),  Mr.  King,    om  hour  a  fortnight. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester.  {Given  in  each  year.) 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  English  Literature  from  the  death  of  Spenser 
to  the  present  time,  inclusive,  with  a  short  account  of  the  influences  of  ti»a 
contemporary  continental  literatures,  Miss  Donnelly.  Five  hours  a  week. 

The  Sonant  Properties  of  Speech,  Mr.  King.  One  hour  a  fortnight. 

This  course  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  principles  of  inflection,  pitch,  and  rhythm, 
together  with  special  treatment  of  emphasis  and  rules  on  pausing.  Students  are  required 
from  time  to  time  to  read  aloud  in  order  that  individual  faults  may  be  corrected. 

Snd  Semester. 

General  English  Composition,  Part  II,  Dr.  Savage,  Miss  Dunn,  Miss 
LiddeU,  Miss  Middlemore.  Four  hours  a  week. 

In  this  course  the  work  of  the  first  year  is  continued  with  reference  to  biography, 
description,  narration,  and  allied  forms  and  topics.  The  arrangements  as  to  papers, 
reading,  conferences,  class  meetings,  and  similar  matters  are  like  those  for  the  first  year. 

The  Sonant  Properties  of  Speech,  Mr.  King.  One  hour  a  fortnight. 
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Major  The  major  course  in  English  differs  slightly  from  the  other  major  courses 

Course,  ^f  ^ijg  college,  in  that  it  must  always  have  been  preceded  by  two  years' 
study  of  English  in.  the  required  undergraduate  courses.  Any  of  the 
courses,  except  the  courses  in  English  Drama,  in  English  Fiction  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  English  Literature  from  Dryden  to  Johnson,  and 
the  courses  in  Shakespeare  and  in  Middle  English  Poetry,  and  Chaucer, 
may  be  taken  separately  as  free  electives  by  students  that  have  completed 
the  required  course.  All  students  taking  a  major  course  in  English  must 
take  one  course  in  language,  and  those  students  who  wish  to  specialise  in 
language  must  take  at  least  one  course  in  literature. 

First  Yeab. 
1st  Semester.  Minor  Course.     (^Literature.) 

English  Critics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Dr.  Chew.*     Five  hours  a  week. 

{Given  in  each  year.) 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Huxley,  Arnold,  Pater,  and  Morley  and,  if  time  allows,  two  or  three 
other  writers,  are  studied  with  regard  to  their  theories  of  criticism  and  their  influence 
upon  the  thought  of  their  time.     A  report  is  required  from  each  student  attending  this 
coiirse. 

2nd  Semester. 

English  Romantic  Poets,  Miss  Donnelly.  Five  hours  a  week. 

(Given  in  1919-20  and  again  in  19Zl-2£.) 
The  poets  studied  in  this  course  are  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Keats. 
Their  works  are  discussed  in  class  in  connection  with  questions  of  poetics  and  literary  theory 
and  reports  are  required  from  students  attending  the  course. 

EngUsh  Poetry,  1850-1914,  Dr.  Chew.  Five  hows  a  week. 

(Given  in  1920-Sl  and  again  in  t9SS-SS.) 
A  rapid  review  of  the  progress  of  poetry  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  followed  by  more  detailed  study  of  the  poets  of  the  later  period. 

1st  Semester.  Language. 

Anglo-Saxon  Prose  and  Beowulf,  Dr.  Brown.  Five  hours  a  week. 

(Given  in  1922-23  and  again  in  1924-25.) 
The  first  half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  an  outline  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  as  pre- 
sented in  Siever's  Old  English  Grammar  (Cook's  translation)  and  to  the  reading  of  the 
prose  selections  in  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  After  reading  one  or  two  of  the  shorter 
Anglo-Saxon  poems,  the  Beowulf  is  taken  up  (Wyatt  and  Chambers's  text)  and  the  first 
two-thirds  of  the  poem  is  read  with  the  class. 

Snd  Semester. 

Middle  English  Poetry  and  Chaucer,  Dr.  Brown.  Five  hours  a  week. 

(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 
The  course  begins  with  an  outline  of  Middle  English  grammar  sufficient  to  enable  the 
students  to  read  ordinary  texts  intelligently.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  development  of 
the  language  and  literature  during  the  period.  In  the  course  on  Chaucer  the  best  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  are  studied,  also  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  The  House  of  Fame,  and 
portions  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  The  lectures  discuss  Chaucer's  sources  and  literary  art, 
and  his  relation  to  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  literature  of  his  time. 

*  See  footnote,  page  64. 
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Second  Ybar. 
tst  Semester,  Literature. 

The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama,  Dr.  Chew.*  F»ti«  hour$  a  week. 

{Given  in  each  year.) 
A  large  number  of  plays  by  the  dramatists  from  Lyly  and  Marlowe  to  Ford  and  Shirley 
are  read.     The  lectures  deal  in  part  with  aspects  of  contemporary  life  as  reflected  in  the 
drama.     A  report  is  required  from  each  student  attending  the  course. 

2nd  Semester. 

English  Literature  from  Dryden  to  Johnson,  Dr.  Chew.*  Five  kour»  a  week, 

(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  19SS-24-) 

The  poets  from  Butler  to  Thomson;  the  philosophers  from  Hobbes  to  Hume;  the 
novel  from  Defoe  to  Fielding;  the  beginning  of  English  historical  writing,  and  the  essayists, 
are  the  chief  subjects  studied  in  this  course. 

English  Fiction  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Dr.  Savage. "  Five  hours  a  week. 

(Given  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-S3.) 

A  study  of  the  principal  types  of  English  prose  fiction  during  the  last  century,  the  short 
story  and  the  novel,  with  attention  to  their  origins,  development,  and  technique. 

Language. 
1st  Semester. 

Middle  English  Romances,  Dr.  Brown.  Five  hours  a  week. 

(Given  in  1921-23  and  again  in  1923-24-) 

Selected  romances  in  Middle  English  are  read  by  the  members  of  the  class.  The  lectures 
deal  with  the  development  of  Romance  literature  in  Europe  with  special  reference  to  the 
romances  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  and  the  discussion  includes  a  review  of  the  development 
of  medisval  themes  in  later  periods. 

2nd  Semester. 

Shakespeare,  Dr.  Brown.  Five  hours  a  week. 

(Given  in  1 920-21  and  again  in  19S8-23.) 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  a  number  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  selected  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  his  earlier  and  later  work.  The  plays  usually  chosen  are:  King  Lear,  Henry  IV, 
Part  I,  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  The  Tempest.  Some  of  the  more  general  problems 
connected  with  these  plays  are  discussed  in  introductory  lectures  and  various  topics  are 
taken  up  such  as  the  principles  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  use  of  allegory  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Shakesperian  criticism,' 

Group:  English  with  any  language,  or  English  with  Phil- 
osophy, or  English  with  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  or  English 
with  History  of  Art. 

Free  Elective  Courses. 
The  Technique  of  the  Drama,  Dr.  Savage.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.        Free 

(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  192S-S4.)  Elective 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  can  assure  the  instructor  that  they  can      COUrses. 
pursue  the  work  with  profit.     It  deals  with  the  making  of  scenarios,  adaptation,  and  the 
writing  of  original  longer  and  shorter  plays;  aad  with  the  observation  of  dramatic  technique 
in  plays  read  and  seen. 


*  See  footnote,  page  64. 
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Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Composition,  Dr.  Savage. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
{Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 
This  course  is  intended  for  graduate  students  and  for  undergraduates  who  expect  to 
teach  English;  its  aim  is  to  present  some  of  the  problems  of  collegiate  instruction  in  com- 
position: the  plaiming  and  supervision  of  courses,  reports  on  departments  in  various  col- 
leges, and  allied  problems.  Practice  in  writing  is  gained  through  reports  of  varj'ing  char- 
acter and  length. 

Argumentation,  Dr.  Crandall.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

The  writing  of  arguments,  the  study  of  the  form  with  reference  to  other  types  of  writing, 
and  other  problems  connected  with  argumentation,  formal  and  informal,  make  up  the 
work  of  the  course.  If  possible,  some  attention  will  be  paid  to  oral  composition.  The 
course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  required  course  in  English  com- 
position and  obtained  the  grade  of  merit  in  one  semester  of  the  course. 

The  Short  Story,  Dr.  Crandall.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(.Given  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23.) 
The  course  deals  with  various  forms  of  narrative,  more  especially  the  short  story,  and 
includes  a  study  of  the  work  of  representative  authors,  both  English  and    French.     The 
course  is  open  to  students  who   have  completed  the  required    course  in  EngUsh  com- 
position and  obtained  the  grade  of  merit  in  one  semester  of  the  course. 

Versification,  Dr.  Crandall.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-22.) 

The  course  is  not  historical  but  theoretical  and  practical.  Students  are  required  to 
write  short  exercises  in  verse  every  week.  The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  the  required  course  in  English  composition  and  obtained  the  grade  of  merit 
in  one  semester  of  the  course. 

Daily  Themes,  Dr.  Crandall.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 

Short  papers  on  subjects  chosen  by  the  students  themselves,  are  required  from  each 
student  and  discussed  in  the  class.  The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
the  required  course  in  English  composition  and  obtained  the  grade  of  merit  in  one 
semester  of  the  course. 

Criticism,  Dr.  Crandall.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 

The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  criticism  and  the  writing  of  critical 
expositions,  the  essay,  and  kindred  forms.  The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  required  cotirse  in  English  composition  and  obtained  the  grade  of  merit  in  one 
semester  of  the  course. 

General  Reading  of  Prose  Authors,  Mr.  King, 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23.) 
This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  attended  the  lectures  in  English 
diction  given  in  the  general  course. 

Reading  of  Shakespeare,  Mr.  King.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 
This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  attended  the  lectures  in  English 
diction  given  in  the  general  coiu-se.     A  special  study  is  made  of  the  principles  of  correct 
delivery  of  blank  verse.     The  needs  of  those  students  who  expect  to  teach  English  litera- 
ture and  desire  to  read  Shakespeare  to  their  pupils  are  given  special  attention. 
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Graduate  Courses. 

There  are  offered  each  3^ear  distinct  g:raduate  seminaries  and  courses  graduate 
in  Enghsh  literature  and  in  English  hmguage,  and  these  seminaries  and  bourses. 
courses  are  varied  so  as  to  enable  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  to  pursue  graduate  work  for  three  or  more  successive  years. 
The  graduate  instruction  in  Enghsh  literature  includes  the  direction  of 
private  reading  and  the  assignment  of  topics  for  investigation.  The 
graduate  courses  in  literature  presuppose  at  least  as  much  knowledge  as 
is  obtained  in  the  two  years'  course  of  undergraduate  lectures  on  Enghsh 
literature  and  in  one  of  the  hterature  years  of  the  English  major;  and  the 
graduate  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  presuppose  as  much  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  is  obtained  in  the  language  year  in  the  English  major.  All 
students  offering  English  as  a  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy must  have  taken  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the  composition  in  the 
required  English  course. 

Students  who  elect  English  literature  as  their  major  subject  in  their 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  offer  English 
philology  as  an  associated  minor  and  those  who  offer  English  philology  as 
a  major  subject  must  offer  English  literature  as  an  associated  minor. 
In  the  major  together  with  the  associated  minor  the  student  must  offer 
two  seminaries  and  a  journal  club  for  three  years.  A  list  of  approved 
independent  minors  is  given  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

Professor  Donnelly  offers  in  1920-21  special  assignments  of  reading  and 
reports  for  foreign  students  who  have  come  intending  to  study  American 
literature  and  to  prepare  for  examinations  in  it  abroad.  Professor  Savage 
offers  in  each  year  special  instruction  in  English  composition  to  graduate 
students  approved  by  the  Department  of  English. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Seminary  in  English  Literature,  Miss  Donnelly. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.) 

In  1920-21  Donne  and  Milton  are  the  subjects  of  the  seminary.  They  are  studied 
in  their  relation  to  such  contemporary  influences  as  Platonism  and  the  Church  and  Puri- 
tanism and  in  especial  to  the  sources  and  development  of  poetical  style  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  1922-23  Eighteenth  Century  Prose  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  Swift,  Addi- 
son, and  Steele  will  be  studied.  Attention  will  be  given  to  their  relations  to  both  con- 
temporary politics  and  literature. 

In  1924-25  the  Romantic  Poets  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  Shelley  and  Byron  and  to  the  phases  of  Romanticism  shown  in  their  work.  Their 
relations  to  their  contemporaries  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  are  discussed. 

Seminary  in  Middle  English,  Dr.  Brown. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 
In  1921-22  the  Beginnings  of  English  Drama  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminarj\  After 
tracing  the  emergence  of  plays  in  the  vernacular  from  the  liturgical  drama,  the  evolution 
of  the  leadin g  English  mystery  cycles  is  studied.  In  considering  the  morality  plays 
their  connection  with  mediseval  allegories,  debates,  and  didactic  treatises  is  specially 
examined.     The  lectures  given  by  the  instructor  are  designed  to  afford  a  general  survey 
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of  the  drama  (both  religioufi  and  secular)  ii  E::gla:id  to  :Le  aciession  &f  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Critical  reports  on  assigned  topics  are  reiyjired  fnir.  -.he  studer.:'. 

In  1922-23  Middle  English  Romances  will  te  the  s-ib;e:T  of  the  seixinarj-.  All  the 
romances  represented  in  ^Middle  English  are  read,  and  the  relatioE  of  these  Eaglish  versions 
to  their  Latin  and  Old  French  originals  are  d:s;  ssed.  The  rorr.a:t'e  oycles  are  taken  up 
in  the  following  order:  Troy  story,  Alex:- he:  si^:;.  At-.:-uhir.  ;,  :.e  r.rr.ar.ce3  of  Gerraanio 
origin,  Charlemagne  cycle.  Si>ecial  izt-  es  ;i;:i:-s  ::  pr;rV:jj  reliiting  to  the  romances 
are  undertaken  from  time  to  time  'y    he  r;.e"her=  ci    he  He.-;h:-i.r.-. 

In  1923-2-i  th^seminary  will  sf^h.-  T'r^  1  hh'.  o/  P.f:  h.^  P.;  „?ri.an'and  the  works  of 
Chaucer.  Attention  is  devoted  n::  -  :  .  h\  : :  .:  e  ;:'::  ;^  -e  ;  iir.g  of  the  tests  themselTes 
as  to  the  examination  of  the  ques.:.-:     :  r  =  :ip  ;:  1       :::-ology  which  have  recently 

been  raised.  Th^e  poems  are  al; :  ci-i  -  _;;e:.  in  :ne:r  reation  to  the  other  literature  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Specii.  ;h  ;e  •=  ::r  indh.hdial  investigation  are  assigned  to  the 
members  of  the  seminary. 

Seminar}^  in  English  Literature,  Dr.  Chew. 

Th.Tee  hours  a  ueek  thrQu-ghoui  the  i/ear. 
(ffiren  in  each  year.) 
In  1920-21  the  seminarj-  is  devoted  to  aspects  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama. 
In  1921-22*  the  subject  of  the  seminarj-  will  be  the  ix>etrj'  and  prose  of  Wordsworth 
and  the  novel  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

In  1922-23  various  aspects  of  the  literature  of  the  Victorian  era  will  be  studied. 

Seminan-  in  English  Composition,  Dr.  CrandaU. 

TtDO  hours  a  week  throughuixU  the  year. 
(Git en  in  each  year.) 

The  chief  business  of  the  seminary  is  the  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  studeats'  own 
writing.  Its  aim  is  to  make  familiar  and  apply  the  principles  and  staLndards  of  criticism 
that  have  develoijed  with  the  development  of  literature:  the  subject  of  study  in  each  year 
is  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  interests  of  the  stijdents. 

In  1920-21  modem  fiction,  English,  French  and  Russian,  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1921-22  the  seminarj-  ■niU  study  the  manr.er  of  writers  of  biography  and  memoirs, 
among  others  BosweU,  Lord  Morlej-,  and  Henry  Adams. 

In  1922-23  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  historical  writing  and  includes  a  study  of  the 
manner  of  Gibbon,  J.  R.  Green,  Motlej-,  Parkman,  and  other  historians. 

Seminan-  in  .\merican  Literature  for  Foreign  Students,  Dr.  Crandall. 

Two  hours  a  week  througfioai  the  year. 
(Giten  in  1921-i2  and  in  each  siuxeeding  year.) 
The  subject  of  the  seminarj-  is  the  historj*  of  American  Uterature,  more  especially  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy.     The  seminary  is  intended  primarily  for  foreign 
students  and  may  not  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophj'. 

English  Historical  Grammar,  Dr.  Brown. 

Tiro  hours  a  week  throuohout  the  year, 
(Given  in  19iO-Sl  and  again  in  192£-23.) 
In  this  course  the  development  of  the  English  Language  is  traced  from  the  earhest 
tinies.  After  an  outline  has  been  given  of  the  history  and  external  relations  of  English 
the  change  and  decay  of  inflections,  the  tise  of  prepositions  and  the  more  important  points 
in  historical  sj-ntas  are  discussed.  The  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Middle  English.  The  students  examine  various  documents  of  the  different  pteriods  to 
discover  evidence  of  the  operation  of  linguistic  principles.  This  course  is  given  by  Dr. 
Prokosch  in  1920-21  combined  with  a  gradiiate  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  amounting  to 
four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  3-eaT. 

*  See  footnote,  i>age  oi 
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Beowulf,  Dr.  Brown.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  1922-23  and  again  in  1924.-26.) 

This  course  begins  with  a  careful  textual  study  of  the  Beowulf.  After  discussing  the 
problems  of  editing,  a  general  survey  of  Beowulf  criticism  is  presented  including  theories 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  poem,  and  an  inquiry  into  its  historical  and  mythological 
elements.  In  this  connection  a  study  is  also  made  of  the  other  pieces  of  Anglo-Saxon 
heathen  poetry.  This  course  is  open  to -graduate  students  who  have  already  taken  the 
course  in  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  reading  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  or  its  equivalent. 

Cynewulf  and  Csedmon,  Dr.  Brown.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 

Several  of  the  poems  traditionally  ascribed  to  those  authors  are  critically  studied.  Lec- 
tures are  given  furnishing  an  introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon  Christian  poetry  and  the  literary 
problems  connected  with  it.  This  course  is  open  to  graduate  students  who  have  already 
taken  the  course  in  Anglo-Saxon,  or  its  equivalent. 

Technical  and  Advanced  Criticism,  Dr.  Savage. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  bibliography,  the  tabulating  of  critical  data, 

the  planning  and  writing  of  papers,  reports,  and  dissertations,  critical  usage,  oral  composition 

and  other  matters.     Materials  collected  for  other  courses  in  research  are  available  for  use 

in  this  work. 

General  Course  in  Articulation  and  Voice  Production,  Mr.  King. 

One-half  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  train  speakers  in  accurate  and  distinct  articulation  and  to 

eliminate  the  faults  of  bad  production.      Speech  is  resolved  into  its  phonetic  elements 

which  are  made  the  basis  of  practical  exercises  so  arranged  as  to  be  progressive  in  their 

difficulties.     This  is  a  special  course  for  graduate  students. 

English  Journal  Club,  Miss  Donnelly,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Chew,  Dr. 
Crandall,  Dr.  Savage,  Dr.  Prokosch  and  Dr.  Draper. 

One  and  a  half  hours  a  month  throughout  the  year. 
(Cfiven  in  each  year.) 
The  advanced  students  and  the  instructors  meet  to  report  on  and  discuss  recent  reviews 
and  critical  articles. 

Romance  Languages. 
French. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Eunice  Morgan  Schenck,  Associate  Professor  of  French; 
Mr.  Claude  Gilli,  Associate  Professor  of  Old  French;  Miss 
Marcelle  Parde,  Associate  in  French,  Miss  Mary  Sinclair  Craw- 
ford, Instructor  in  French,  and  Miss  Marthe  Jean  Trotain, 
Instructor  (elect)  in  French. 

The  instruction  offered  in  French  covers  thirty-four  hours  of 
lectures  and  recitations  a  week;  it  includes  five  hours  a  week  of 
elementary  French;  ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  major 
and  minor  work;  five  hours  a  week  of  post-major  work,  open 
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Elemen- 
tary 
Course. 


Major 
Course. 


only  to  graduates  and  to  undergraduates  that  have  completed 
the  major  course  in  French;  and  fourteen  hours  a  week  of 
graduate  work  in  modern  French  literature  and  in  Old  French 
literature  and  language.  All  the  courses  in  French  except  the 
elementary  course  and  the  seminary  in  philology  are  con- 
ducted in  the  French  language. 

A  class  for  beginners  in  French  five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year 
is  provided,  in  order  that  those  students  whose  matriculation  examination 
did  not  include  French  may  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  it  if  they  desire 
to  do  so.  By  great  diligence  students  taking  this  course  may  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  admitted  into  the  first  year  of  the  major  course 
in  French.    This  course  is  given  by  Miss  Crawford. 

Entrance  to  the  major  course  in  French  presupposes  as  much  knowledge 
as  is  required  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  in  this  subject. 


Advanced 
Standing. 


FiKST  Ybar. 
{Minor  Count.) 
1st  SemesteV.  {Cfiven  in  each  year.) 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  French  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
accompanied  by  collateral  reading,  Dr.  Schenck  and  Miss  Pard^. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

These  lectures  are  delivered  in  French,  and  students  are  expected  to  take  notes  and 
answer  questions  in  French.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  students  to  follow 
lectures  in  French  as  well  as  to  give  them  a  general  survey  of  Modern  French  literature. 

Critical  Readings  in  French  prose  and  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Practical  Exercises  in  French  Syntax  and  Composition,  Dr.  Schenck  and 

Miss  Pard6.  Two  hours  a  week. 

In  the  first  semester  selections  from  the  poetry  of  Victor  Hugo  are  read  in  class;  in  the 
second  semester  Balzac's  Eugenie  Grandet  is  read.  In  the  course  in  syntax  and  composition 
Goodrich,  French  Composition,  is  used.  The  courses  are  given  in  two  divisions,  one  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Schenck  and  one  by  Miss  Pard6. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  French  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
accompanied  by  collateral  reading,    (continued),   Miss  Parde  and  Miss 

Trotain.  Two  hours  a  week. 

Critical  Readings  in  French  prose  and  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Practical  Exercises  in  French  Syntax  and  Composition,  Miss  Parde  and 

Miss  Trotain.  Two  hours  a  week. 

The  courses  will  be  given  in  1921-22  in  two  divisions,  one  conducted  by  Miss  Pard6 

and  one  by  Miss  Trotain.  In   1920-21   Mr.  Gilli  and  Miss.  Pard6  conducted  the  two 
divisions. 

The  advanced  standing  examinations,  or  examinations  taken  without  attendance  on 
the  college  classes,  in  the  reading  and  composition  of  the  minor,  two  hours  a  week  for  two 
semesters,  may  be  taken  by  those  students  only  who  are  able  to  submit  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  have  obtained  before  entering  the  college,  by  regular  and  systematic  study, 
or  by  residence  abroad  or  work  under  French  governesses  the  necessary  advanced  knowl- 
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edge  and  are  able  to  pass  the  examination  in  the  first  three  weeks  after  entering  the  college. 
Failure  to  pass  at  the  first  trial  will  disqualify  from  further  trials.  The  examination  in 
translation  will  consist  of  sight  translation  from  French  (usually  poetry)  into  English. 
V.  Hugo's  Lea  CMtiments  (Hachette,  Paris),  La  Ligende  dea  Siiclea,  id.  (the  first  two  vol- 
umes), or  Sehinz's  Selectiona  from  Victor  Hugo  (Heath,  Boston)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  translation  required.  The  examination  in  composition  will  aa  a  rule  consist  in  translating 
a  short  passage  of  every-day  idiomatic  English. 

Second  Ybab. 
1st  Semester.  (Given  in  each  year.) 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  French  Literature  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
accompanied  by  collateral  reading,  Miss  Trotain.  Three  hour  a  a  week. 

Critical  Readings  in  the  Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Studies 
in  French  Style  and  Composition,  Mr.  Gilli.  Two  hour*  a  week. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  French  Literature  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
accompanied  by  collateral  reading,  Dr.  Schenck.  Three  houra  a  week. 

Critical  Readings  in  the  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Studies 
in  French  Style  and  Composition,  Dr.  Schenck.  Two  houra  a  week. 

The  advanced  standing  examinations  or  examinations  taken  without  attendance  on  the  u^dvcinced 
college  classes  in  the  reading  and  composition  of  the  major,  two  hours  a  week  for  two  semes-  Sttmclitig, 
ters  may  be  taken  by  those  students  only  who  are  able  to  submit  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  they  have  obtained  before  entering  the  college  by  regular  and  systematic  study,  or  by 
residence  abroad  or  work  under  French  governesses,  the  necessary  advanced  knowledge  and 
are  able  to  pass  the  examination  in  the  first  three  weeks  after  entering  the  college.  Failure 
to  pass  at  the  first  trial  will  disqualify  from  further  trials.  The  examination  in  translation 
will  consist  of  sight  translation  from  French  (usually  poetry)  into  English.  V.  Hugo's 
Les  ChAtiments  (Hachette,  Paris),  La  Legende  des  Si&cles,  id.  (the  first  two  volumes),  or 
Warren's  Selections  from  Victor  Hugo  (Holt,  New  York)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
translation  required.  More  diflBcult  passages  will  be  selected  than  for  the  minor  advanced 
standing  examination.  The  composition  consists  of  one  or  two  pieces  of  connected  English, 
taken  from  such  books  as  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  Idle  Thoughts 
of  an  Idle  Fellow.  No  specific  question  in  French  grammar  is  asked;  students  are  expected 
to  show  their  knowledge  of  grammar  in  the  composition.  Cameron's  The  Elements  of 
French  Composition  (Holt,  New  York),  and  Storm's  French  Dialogues  (Macmillan,  London) 
will  be  found  useful  in  composition  work. 

Group:  French  with  any  language,  or  with  Modern  History, 
or  with  History  of  Art. 

Free  Elective  ConESE. 
Modem  Tendencies  in  French  Literature,  Dr.  Schenck.  Free 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.       Elective 
(Given  in  19S0-S1  and  in  each  succeeding  year.)  \jOUV8Cm 

Contemporary  French  writers  are  studied  in  relation  to  their  predecessors  and  to  modern 
movements.  Lectures,  class  discussion,  and  reports  are  in  English;  the  reading  in  con- 
nection with  the  course  is  in  French. 

Only  those  students  will  be  admitted  who  have  completed  the  course  in  General  English 
Literature  or  the  course  in  Major  French  Literature.and  have  passed  the  general  language 
examination  in  French  in  the  autumn  preceding  their  registration  for  this  course,  or  have 
had  training  equivalent  to  this.  In  special  cases,  where  the  general  language  examination 
has  not  been  taken,  the  student  must  satisfy  the  instructor  that  her  knowledge  of  French 
is  sufficient  for  the  course. 
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POST-M.VJOE    COUESES. 


Post- 
Major 
Courses. 


.  The  post-major  courses  are  designed  to  bridge  over  the  inten^al  between 

^nii^a^e  the  Ordinary  undergraduate  studies  and  graduate  work.  As  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  undergraduate  subjects  differs  in  different  colleges  graduate 
students  frequently  find  it  advisable  to  elect  sonie  of  these  courses. 

Modern  French  Drama,  Dr.  Schenck.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Gicen  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23.) 

The  course  begins  mth  a  study  of  the  plays  of  the  Romantic  periods  and  traces  the 
development  of  French  drama  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 
The  course  is  conducted  bj-  means  of  lectures,  class-room  discussion,  and  reports. 

The  Short  Storj-  (Xouvelle)  in  the  nineteenth  centurj',  Dr.  Schenck. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1919-20  and  again  in  1921-22.) 

In  the  first  semester  the  nouvelles  of  the  romantic  period  are  studied  in  the  works  of 
Chateaubriand,  Nodier,  Vigny,  Musset,  Bakac,  M6rim§e,  and  Gautier.     The  lectures  of  - 
the  second  semester  treat  the  development  and  modification  of  realism  by  Flaubert,  Zola, 
Daudet,  Coppee,  Loti,  Bourget,  France,  and  others,  while  a  careful  study  of  the  technique 
of  the  nouxelle  is  made  in  connection  with  Maupassant. 

Advanced  French  Composition,  ^Ir.  Gilli. 

jTiiO  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Gicen  in  1921-22  and  in  each  succeeding  year.) 

Introduction  to  a  Study  of  Historical  French  Grammar,  ]\Ir.  Gilli. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  tlie  year. 
(Gicen  in  1921-22  and  in  each  succeeding  year.) 
lu  tills  course  the  formation  and  development  of  French  grammar  viill  be  studied  with 
special  emphasis  on  Modem  French. 

Evolution  of  French  Lyric  Poetry,  ]\Iiss  Parde. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Giten  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23.) 
The  origins  of  modern  French  Ij-ric  poetry  are  discussed  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
poets  of  the  "P16iade."     The  romantic  movement,  I'Ecole  du  Pamasse,  and  the  later 
nineteenth  centurj'  poets  are  also  studied. 

The  Development  of  Social  Ideals  in  French  Literature,  Miss  Parde. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 

The  following  types  will  be  studied:  "Le  chevalier"  of  the  Middle  Ages  (La  Chanson 
de  Roland);  "Te-scholier"  (Francois  Villon);  "I'homme  de  la  Renaissance  (Montaigne, 
Rabelais);  "rhonngte  homme"  of  the  17th  century  (Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Pascal); 
"le  phUosophe'"  of  the  ISth  centurj'  (\'oltaire,  Rousseau);  "le  romantique"  of  the  19th 
centurj-  (Lamartine,  Musset);   "I'lntellectuel"  (Renan,  Anatole  France). 

Masterpieces  of  French  Literature,  ^Sliss  Parde. 

One  hour  a  week  throtighout  the  year, 

{Given  in  each  year.) 

This  course  will  be-  conducted  according  to  the  method  of  the  Explication  de  Textes 

used  in  the  French  Universities.   The  texts  chosen  -will  represent  tj-plcal  phases  of  the  French 

genius  and  varj-  from  year  to  year  being  chosen  from  the  authors  read  In  the  course  in 

Development  of  Social  Ideals,  and  the  course  may  be  taken  in  two  consecutive  years. 
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Graduate  Coxtkses. 

Thirteen  hours  a  week  of  seminary  work  and  graduate  lectures  are  Graduate 
offered  each  year  to  graduate  students  of  French,  accompanied  by  the  Courses. 
direction  of  private  reading  and  original  research.  The  courses,  covering 
the  field  of  Old  and  Modern  French  Language  and  Literature  are  arranged 
to  form  a  triennial  cycle.  The  work  of  each  year  centers  about  one  main 
topic  to  be  studied  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  French  literature  in  its  various 
relations  to  the  general  Uterature  and  civilisation  of  the  period  concerned. 
Students  may  enter  the  seminary  in  any  year  and  pursue  it  during  three 
or  more  consecutive  years.  The  members  of  the  seminaries  report  on 
theses  assigned  them  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Students  who  choose  French  literature  as  their  major  subject  in  their 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  offer  French 
philology  as  the  associated  minor  and  students  who  offer  French  philology 
as  a  major  subject  must  offer  French  literature  as  the  associated  minor. 
A  list  of  approved  independent  minors  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of 
the  Academic  Council.  In  the  major  together  ^ith  the  associated  minor 
the  student  must  offer  two  seminaries  and  a  journal  club  for  three  years. 

Seminary  in  Modern  French  Literature,  Dr.  Schenck. 

Two  hours  o  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  Phases  of  Romanticism  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  as  illustrated  by  Hugo,  Gautier,  and  Flaubert.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  theory  of  L'art  pour  I'art. 

In  1921-22  the  subject  of  the  seminary  will  be  Romanticism  and  Realism.  The  origins 
of  romanticism  are  examined  in  the  rise  of  "Ze  cosmopolitisme  litteraire,"  in  eighteenth 
century  French  literature  and  especially  in  the  works  of  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Stael. 

A  parallel  study  of  the  theories  underlying  literary  and  historical  realism  is  made  in  con- 
nection with  Taine,  Renan,  Zola,  and  Maupassant. 

In  1922-23  the  subject  of  the  seminary  will  be  Nineteenth  Century  Drama.  After  a 
■  rapid  survey  of  the  theatre  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  drama  of 
Hugo,  Dumas  pSre,  Vigny,  and  Musset,  and  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  on 
French  romantic  drama.  The  rise  and  development  of  reaUstic  comedy  are  studied  and 
the  course  closes  with  an  examination  of  Post-Realism  and  Symbolism  in  contemporary 
French  drama. 

Seminary  in  Mediaeval  French  Literature,  Mr.  Gilli. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 

The  work  expected  of  graduate  students  in  the  seminary  in  Mediseval  French  Litera- 
ture consists  of  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  texts,  a  review  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  leading  specialists  on  each  subject  and  a  critical  discussion  of  the  work  in  question. 
The  reports  are  ir.tended  to  train  graduate  students  in  literary  research.  Students  are 
expected  to  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Old  French  and  it  is  recommended  that  the 
course  in  Advanced  Old  French  philology  be  taken  together  with  this  seminary. 

In  1920-21  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  the  Matiere  de  Bretagne  et  I'Epopie  Courioise. 
The  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the  Lais  of  Marie  de  France.  The  poems  referring 
to  Tristan  and  the  Romans  of  Chr6tien  de  Troyes.  These  are  studied  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  their  origin  in  Celtic  countries  and  their  later  development  in  France. 

In  1921-22  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Chansons  de  Geste  and  their  influence 
in  other  European  countries  wiU  be  studied. 
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In  1922-23  La  Fable  Esopique  and  the  Roman  de  Reiiard  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
seminarj-.  The  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  ^sopic  fables  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
treats  in  detail  the  extent  to  which  the  Roman  de  Renard  is  based  on  these  fables.  The 
Ygopet  of  Marie  de  France  and  the  best  "branches"  of  Renard  are  read. 

Old  French  Philolog}',  ^Ir.  Gilli.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  each  year.) 
Historical  Grammar  of  Old  French,  followed  by  Critical  Reading  of  Old  French  texts. 
This  course  is  equivalent  to  a  full  seminary  and  counts  as  such. 

Introduction  into  the  Study  of  Romance  Philology,  IMr.  Gilh. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year, 
{Given  in  each  year.) 
The  study  of  Vulgar  Latin  and  its  evolution  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
A  critical  study  of  Inscriptions  and  Glossaries.  In  the  second  semester  a  comparative 
study  of  the  Phonology  of  Old  Provenpal,  Old  Italian,  and  Old  Spanish  wiU  be  combined 
with  a  special  study  of  easy  Old  Provencal  texts.  It  is  recommended  that  the  course  be 
taken  together  with  advanced  Old  French  Philologj^  or  ^Mediaeval  French  Literature. 
Graduate  students  taking  the  graduate  language  courses  in  Italian  and  Spanish  who 
have  not  had  this  course  or  its  equivalent  are  strongly  advised  to  take  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  will  be  given  an  allowance  of  three  hours  in  the  work  required  to  make  these 
courses  equivalent  to  seminaries.  The  two  courses  wOl  together  be  equivalent  to  a  full 
seminary  and  will  count  as  such. 

Advanced  Old  French  Philology,  Mr.  GiUi. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 
This  course  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  already  taken  the  graduate 
course  in  Old  French  Philologj'  or  its  equivalent. 

The  different  dialects  of  Old  French,  the  reconstruction  of  texts  from  the  IMSS.,  and 
the  elements  of  Palseography  are  the  subjects  of  the  course.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
course  be  taken  together  with  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Romance  Philology.  The 
two  courses  wiU  together  be  equivalent  to  a  full  seminarj'  and  wiU  coimt  as  such. 

Advanced  Romance  PhilologJ',  ^Ir.  GiUi.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 

This  course  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  already  taken  the  graduate 
course  in  the  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Romance  Philologj'  or  its  equivalent. 

The  comparative  philologj-  of  the  various  Romance  languages  including  Roumanian  is 
studied  with  a  special  consideration  of  the  various  Italian  dialectical  forms. 

Anglo-Norman,  Mr.  Gilli.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  1921—22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 
This  course  will  be  similar  and  supplementary  to  the  couise  in  Old  Provencal. 
Old  Provencal,  Mr.  Gilli.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  1922-23  and  again  in  192.^.-23.) 
Historical  Grammar  of  the  Old  Provencal  language  followed  by  a  study  of  Old  Provengal 
texts. 

Modem  French  Literature,  ]MisS  Parde.  T?tree  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 

The  method  used  in  advanced  literarj'  instruction  in  France  and  known  as  the  "  Explica- 
iions  dt  textea"  will  be  emploj-ed,  students  being  required  to  give  oral  lessons  and  to  write 
many  short  papers. 

In  1920-21  seventeenth  century  authors  are  studied. 

In  1921-22  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century  wiU  be  studied. 

In  1922-23  the  period  selected  will  be  the  sixteenth  century, 
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Romance  Languages  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Schenck,  Mr.  Gilli,  Miss  Pard^, 
Dr.  Riddell,  Dr.  DeHaan,  Mr.  Ortega,  Miss  Crawford,  and  Miss  Trotain. 

One  and  a  half  hours  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year- 
The  Journal  club  is  intended  to  make  the  advanced  students  familiar  with  all  the  im- 
portant European  periodicals  and  with  new  books  dealing  with  Romance  Philology. 

Italian. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  Dr.  Agnes 
Rutherford  Riddell,  Associate  in  Italian  and  Dr.  Christine 
Sarauw,  Instructor  (elect)  in  Italian,  Spanish  and  German. 

The  instruction  offered  in  Italian  covers  nineteen  hours  of 
lectures  and  recitations!  a  week;  it  includes  five  hours  a  week 
of  elementary  Italian,  ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  minor 
and  major  work;  two  hours  a  week  of  post-major  work,  and 
two  hours  a  week  of  graduate  work  in  Italian  literature. 

A  combination  of  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year  of  the 
minor  course  in  Italian  with  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year  of 
the  minor  course  in  Spanish  forms  a  major  course  and  may  be 
taken  with  any  other  language  to  form  a  group.  Students 
may  thus  elect  ten  hours  of  Italian  or  five  hours  of  Italian  and 
five  hours  of  Spanish  to  form  a  major  course. 

A  class  for  beginners  in  Italian,  conducted  by  Dr.  Sarauw,  five  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year,  is  provided,  in  order  that  those  students 
whose  matriculation  examination  did  not  include  Italian  may  obtain 
a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  Such  students  may  acquire  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  be  admitted,  should  they  desire  it,  into  the  first  year 
of  the  major  course  in  Italian.  , 

The  major  course  in  Italian  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  is 
required  to  pass  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  elementary  covnse. 

FiBST  Ybar. 
(Minor  Course.) 

{(iitien  in  each  year.) 
(May  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 
1st  Semester. 
History  of  Italian  Literature,  Dr.  Riddell.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  Italian  Literature,  from  its  beginnings  to  the  death  of  Dante 
accompanied  by  collateral  reading.     A  special  study  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 

Italian  Composition,  Dr.  Riddell.  Two  hours  a  week' 

Composition  is  Italian  accompanied  by  illustrative  readings  from  Italian  prose  and 
poetry  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

2nd  Semester. 

History  of  ItaHan  Literature,  Dr.  Riddell.  Three  hours  a  week. 

The  lectures  deal  with  Italian  literature  from  the  death  of  Dante  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  accompanied  by  illustrative  reading.  Special  study  of  Petrarch's  Ivries 
and  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron. 


Elemen- 
tary 
Course. 


Major 
Course, 
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Advanced 
Staudbif/. 


Post- 
Major 
Course. 


Graduate 

Courses. 


Italian  Composition,  Dr.  Riddell.  Two  hours  a  week. 

The  course  is  coatinued  as  in  the  first  semester. 

As  far  as  possible  the  above  courses  are  conducted  in  the  Italian  language,  depending 
on  the  preparation  of  the  students  and  the  nature  of  the  material  srudied. 

The  advanced  standing  examinations  or  examinations  taken  without  attendance  on  the 
college  classes  in  the  minor  course  in  Italian,  five  hours  a  week  for  one  or  two  semesters, 
may  be  taken  by  those  students  only  who  are  able  to  submit  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 
have  obtained  before  entering  the  college  by  regular  and  systematic  study,  or  by  residence 
abroad,  the  necessary  advanced  knowledge  and  are  able  to  pass  the  examination  in  the  first 
three  weeks  after  entering  college.  Failure  to  pass  at.the  first  trial  will  disqualify  from 
further  trials. 

Second  Year. 

(Major  course.) 
{Given  in  each  year.) 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Italian  Literature,  Dr.  Riddell. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
In  the  first  semester  Itahan  hterature  from  the  Renaissance  to  modem  times  and  in 
the  second  semester  Italian  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  is  studied. 
The  course  is  conducted  in  Italian.  Assignments  of  illustrative  readings  from  the  more 
important  authors  are  given  on  which  the  students  are  expected  to  report  in  class  in 
Italian.  An  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  position  of  Italian  literature  in  its  relation 
CO  other  literatures. 

Advanced  Italian  Composition,  Dr.  Riddell. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  yar. 

Group:  Italian,  or  Italian  and  Spanish,  with  any  language? 
or  Italian  with  History,  or  with  History  of  Art. 

.Post-Majob  Cottbse. 
Modern  Italian  Drama,  Dr.  Riddell.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  each  year.) 
The  course  traces  the  development  of  the  Italian  drama  from  the  time  of  Goldoni  to  the 
present  day.     Representative  dramas  will  J)e  read  and  disciossed. 

Graduate  Coubses. 

The  graduate  seminar}'  in  Italian  is  varied  from  year  to  year  in  order 
that  it  may  be  pursued  by  a  student  for  consecutive  years.  Students 
electmg  Italian  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
are  required  to  offer  French  philology'  as  an  associated  minor.  For  the 
list  of  approved  independent  minors  see  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic 
Council.  The  books  needed  by  graduate  students  are  collected  in  the 
seminary  library  of  the  department.  No  imdergraduates  are  admitted  to 
graduate  courses  or  to  the  seminary  libraries. 

Seminary  in  Italian  Literature,  Dr.  Riddell. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 
In  1920-21  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story.     The 
popular  tale,  the  novella,  and  other  manifestations  of  the  storj'  form  are  studied.     Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  modern  short  story. 

Ln  1921-22  the  subject  of  the  seminary  will  be  the  Epic,  with  special  study  of  Boiardo, 
Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
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In  1922-23  the  subject  of  the  seminary  will  be  the  Development  of  the  Drama.  The 
early  drama,  the  commedia  dell'  arte,  the  drama  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  modem 
drama  will  be  studied. 

If  necessary,  modifications  will  be  made  in  the  work  of  the  seminary  to  meet  the  special 
requirements  of  students  presenting  themselves  for  it. 

Spanish. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  Dr.  Fonger 
DeHaan,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Mr.  Joaquin  Ortega,  Lecturer  in 
Spanish,  Miss  CaroUna  Marcial  Dorado,*  Instructor  in  Spanish, 
and  Dr.  Christine  Sarauw,  Instructor  (elect)  in  ItaHan,  Spanish 
and  German. 

The  instruction  offered  in  Spanish  covers  nineteen  hours 
of  lectures  and  recitations  a  week;  it  includes  five  hours  a  week 
of  elementary  Spanish,  ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate 
minor  and  major  work;  two  hours  a  week  of  post-major  work; 
and  two  hours  a  week  of  graduate  work. 

A  combination  of  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year  of  the  minor 
course  in  Spanish  with  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year  of  the 
minor  course  in  Italian  forms  a  major  course,  and  may  be  taken 
with  any  other  language  to  form  a  group.  Students  may  thus 
elect  ten  hours  of  Spanish,  or  five  hours  of  Spanish  and  five 
hours  of  Itahan  to  form  a  major  course. 

A  class  for  beginners  in  Spanish,  conducted  by  Dr.  Sarauw,  five  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year  is  provided,  in  order  that  those  students  whose 
matriculation  examination  did  not  include  Spanish  may  with  less  difficulty 
■obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  Such  students  may  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  admitted,  should  they  desire  it,  into  the  first 
year  of  the  major  course  in  Spanish. 

Entrance  to  the  major  course  in  Spanish  presupposes  as  much  knowledge 
as  is  required  to  pass  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  elementary 
Spanish  course. 

First  Year. 
(Minor  Course.) 
(Given  in  each  year.) 
Spanish,  Dr.  De  Haan.  Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  elementary  course  is  extended  by  the  reading  of  moderately  long  and 
fairly  difficult  Spanish  Prose  by  representative  modem  authors,  and  some  plays  in  verse, 
preferably  of  the  classical  period.  Passages  of  continuous  English  prose  are  translated 
into  Spanish. 

The  advanced  standing  examinations  or  examinations  taken  without  attendance  on  the   ^(ivflliced 
college  classes  in  the  minor  course  in  Spanish,  five  hours  a  week  for  one  or  two  semesters   StCltldiflf/. 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1920-21.  The  courses  announced  by  Miss 
Dorado  are  given  in  the  year  1920-21  by  Mr.  Joaquin  Ortega.  . 
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may  be  taken  by  those  students  only  who  are  able  to  submit  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
they  have  obtained  before  entering  the  college  by  regular  and  systematic  study,  or  by 
residence  abroad,  the  necessary  advanced  knowledge  and  are  able  to  pass  the  examination 
in  the  first  three  weeks  after  entering  the  college.  Failure  to  pass  at  the  first  trial  will 
disqualify  from  further  trials. 

Second  Yeab. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 

Reading  of  Classics  in  Spanish  Literature,  Dr.  DeHaan. 

Three  hours  a  week  throu(jhout  the  year. 

Advanced  Spanish  Composition,  Dr.  DeHaan. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Group:   Spanish  or  ItaKan  and  Spanish  with  any  language, 
or  Spanish  with  History  or  with  History  of  Art. 


Post- 
Major 
Courses. 


Graduate 
Courses. 


Post-Major  Courses. 
The  post-major  courses  are  designed  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
the  ordinary  undergraduate  studies  and  graduate  work.    As  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  imdergraduate  subjects  differs  in  different  colleges  graduate 
students  frequently  find  it  advisable  to  elect  some  of  these  courses. 

Advanced  Spanish,  Dr.  DeHaan.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  each  year.) 
The  course  consists  of  translation  into  Spanish,  of  selected  passages,  prose  and  verse 
of  representative  English  and  American  writers. 

Modern  Spanish  Drama,  ]Mr.  Ortega.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  1920-21.) 

Selected  plays  are  read  with  the  object  of  tracing  the  development  of  the  Spanish 
Theatre  from  Moratin  to  such  representatives  of  contemporary  tendencies  as  Benavente, 
the  Quintero  brothers,  Martinez  Sierra,  Marquina,  and  others.  The  translation  of  dra- 
matic passages  from  English  into  Spanish  is  prescribed  in  order  to  train  the  students  in 
the  mastery  of  Spanish  dialogue.  The  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  class- 
room discussions,  and  reports.  This  course  was  given  by  Dr.  DeHaan  in  the  second 
semester. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  seminary  work  or  graduate  lectures  are  offered 
each  year  to  graduate  students  of  Spanish  accompanied  by  the  direction 
of  private  reading  and  original  research.  The  books  needed  by  the  grad- 
uate students  are  collected  in  the  seminary  hbrary  of  the  department. 
No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses  or  to  the  eeminarj^ 
Ubraries. 

The  graduate  seminaries  in  Spanish  are  varied  from  year  to  year  in  order 
that  they  may  be  pursued  by  a  student  for  consecutive  years.  Students 
electing  Spanish  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
are  required  to  offer  French  philology  as  an  associated  minor.  For  the 
list  of  approved  independent  minors  see  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic 
Council. 
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Seminary  in  Spanish,  Dr.  DeHaan.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year  provided  the  courses  in  Spanish  Philology  and  Old  Spanish  Readings 
are  not  given.) 

In  1920-21  Calderon  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1921-22  some  typical  plays  of  Lope  de  V^a  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1922-23  the  works  of  Pero  Lopez  de  Ayala  will  be  studied. 

Spanish  Philology,  Dr.  DeHaan.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Offered  provided  the  seminary  in  Spanish  is  not  given.) 

Old  Spanish  Readings,  Dr.  DeHaan.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Offered  provided  the  seminary  in  Spanish  is  not  given.) 

Seminary  in  Spanish  Literature.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  yar. 

In  1920-21  the  historical  development  of  the  Spanish  novel,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  picaresque  novel  and  on  the  novels  of  Cervantes  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary  which 
is  conducted  by  Mr.  Ortega. 


German. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Eduard  Prokosch,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Dr. 
Mary  Agnes  Quimby,  Instructor  in  German,  and  Dr.  Christine 
Sarauw,  Instructor  (elect)  in  Itahan,  Spanish  and  German. 

The  instruction  offered  in  German  covers  twenty  hours  of 
lectures  and  recitations  a  week;  it  includes  five  hours  a  week 
of  matriculation  German;  ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate 
major  and  minor  work;  and  five  hours  a  week  of  graduate 
work  in  modern  German  Hterature  and  in  Teutonic  philology. 

A  class  for  beginners  in  German,  conducted  by  Dr.  Quimby,  and  in 
1921-22  by  Dr.  Sarauw,  five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  is  pro- 
vided, in  order  that  those  students  whose  matriculation  examination  did 
not  include  German  may  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  it  if  they  desire 
to  do  so.  By  great  diUgence  students  taking  this  course  may  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  admitted  into  the  first  year  of  the  major  course 
in  German. 

The  major  course  in  German  presupposes  as  much  knowledge  as  is 
required  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  in  this  subject. 


Elemen- 
tary 
Course. 


Major 
Course. 


First  Yeak. 

(Minor  Course.) 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  German  Literature  from  the  period  of  Roman- 
ticism to  the  present  time,  Dr.  Prokosch.       Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

These  lectures  are  delivered  in  German  and  discuss  the  masterpieces  of  German  litera- 
ture in  the  nineteenth  century.  As  much  collateral  reading  as  possible,  done  either  in  or 
out  of  class,  will  illustrate  the  lectures.  Kummer's  lAteraturgeschichte  des  neumehnten 
Jahrhunderts  is  recommended  for  reference. 
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This  course  is  open  as  a  free  elective  to  all  students  that  have  passed  the  matriculation 

examination  in  German. 

Private  Reading:  Grillparzer,  Sappho,  and  Fontane,  Effie  Briesl,  must  be  read  by  students 
taking  the  course  in  the  first  semester;  Hebbel,  Agnes  Bernauer,  and  Frenssen,  Hilligenlei, 
must  be  read  by  students  taking  the  course  in  the  second  semester.  Examinations  on 
the  private  reading  must  be  taken  at  one  of  two  stated  times  during  the  semester  for  which 
the  reading  is  assigned  by  all  students  pursuing  the  German  courses. 

Critical  Reading  of  Modern  German  Authors,  Dr.  Prokosch. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

German  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition,  Dr.  Prokosch. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

These  courses  consist  primarily  of  the  study  and  free  reproduction  of  selections  from 
modem  German  prose  and  verse. 

The  course  in  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition  includes  a  review  of  grammar  based 
upon  Sfltterlin's  Deutsche  Sprache  der  Gegenwart. 

The  course  in  Critical  Reading  and  the  course  in  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition 
may  not  be  elected  separately,  and  the  examination  in  these  subjects  may  not  be  diWded. 
The  courses  are  open  as  a  free  elective  to  all  students  that  have  passed  the  matriculation 
examination  in  German. 

Private  reading:  Schiller,  Die  Piccolomini,  WaUenstein's  Tod  must  be  read  by  students 
taking  the  courses  in  the  first  semester;  Schiller,  Braut  v.  Messina,  must  be  read  by  students 
taking  the  courses  in  the  second  semester.  Examinations  on  the  private  reading  must 
be  taken  at  the  scheduled  time  during  the  semester  for  which  the  reading  is  assigned  by 
all  students  pursuing  the  German  courses. 

The  advanced  standing  examinations,  or  examinations  taken  without  attending  the 
college  classes,  in  the  reading  and  grammar  of  the  minor,  three  hours  a  week  for  two  sem- 
esters, may  be  taken  by  those  students  only  who  are  able  to  submit  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  have  obtained  before  entering  the  college,  by  regular  and  systematic  study, 
or  by  residence  abroad  or  work  under  German  governesses  the  necessary  advanced  knowl- 
edge, and  are  able  to  pass  the  examination  in  the  first  three  weeks  after  entering  the  college. 
Failure  to  pass  at  the  first  trial  will  disqualify  from  further  trials.  The  examination  on 
the  private  reading  that  accompanies  these  courses  must  be  taken  not  later  than  the  third 
■emester  after  that  in  which  the  advanced  standing  examination  is  offered. 


Second  Yeab. 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  German  Literature  from  Luther  to  the 

Romantic  School,   Dr.  Prokosch.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

These  lectures  are  delivered  in  German  and  discuss  chiefly  the  great  classical  authors. 

•  Faust-Legend  and  similar  legends  in  mediaeval  and  modem  hterature; 
Goethe,  Faust  (Ist  and  £nd  parts),  Dr.  Prokosch. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  course  aims  to  be  a  comparative  study  of  an  interesting  group  of  literary  products 
of  both  mediaeval  and  modem  literature.  Starting  with  the  comparative  history  of  Faust- 
like  legends  in  medieeval  literature,  the  Faust-Legend  in  its  most  important -English  and 
German  ramifications  will  be  taken  up,  including  especially  Marlowe's  Doctor  Fauxtus. 
Goethe's  Faust  will  be  the  centre  of  comparative  study,  showing  what  in  it  is  due  to  Rous- 
seauism,  to  Romanticism,  and  to  other  currents  of  thought.  FaustUke  literature,  especially 
German  and  English,  of  a  later  date,  as  far  as  it  is  of  literary  importance  will. bring  the 
consideration  as  far  up  to  date  as  possible.  The  course  will  conalst  of  lectures,  reports 
and  readings. 

Private  reading:  Goethe's  Golz  and  Iphigenie  must  be  read  by  students  taking  the 
course  in  the  first  semester,  Lenau's  Faust  and  "Wagner's  Parziial  must  be  read  by  students 
taking  the  course  in  the  second  semester. 
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German  Prose  Composition  and  Reading,  Dr.  Prokosch. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  course  the  students  write  German  essays  and  translate  selected  passages  of  English 
prose  into  German.     Lewisohn,  German  Style  (Holt  &  Co.),  will  be  studied  and  discussed. 

The  course  in  German  literature  and  the  course  in  Prose  Composition  and  Reading 
may  not  be  elected  separately,  and  the  examination  in  these  subjects  may  not  be  divided. 

Private  reading:  Kleist's  Michael  Kohlhaas  must  be  read  by  students  taking  this  course 
in  the  first  semester;  Hauptmann's  Hannele's  Himmelfahri  must  be  read  by  students 
taking  this  course  in  the  second  semester.  Examina'tions  on  the  private  reading  must 
be  taken  at  the  scheduled  times  during  the  semester  for  which  the  reading  is  assigned  by 
all  students  pursuing  the  German  courses. 

An  advanced  standing  examination,  or  an  examination  taken  without  attending  the  ^(IvUtXCCd 
college  class,  in  the  prose  composition  of  the  major,  one  hour  a  week  for  two  semesters,  StUtldtny , 
may  be  taken  by  those  students  only  who  are  able  to  submit  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  have  obtained  before  entering  the  college,  by  regular  and  systematic  study,  or  by 
residence  abroad  or  work  under  German  governesses  the  necessary  advanced  knowledge, 
and  are  able  to  pass  the  examination  in  the  first  three  weeks  after  entering  the  college. 
Failure  to  pass  at  the  first  trial  will  disqualify  from  further  trials.  The  examination  on 
the  private  reading  that  accompanies  this  course  must  be  taken  not  later  than  the  third 
semester  after  that  in  which  the  advanced  standing  examination  is  offered. 

Group:  German  with  any  language,  or  with  History,  or  with 
History  of  Art. 

Graduate  Coubses. 

Five  hours  a  week  of  seminary  work  and  graduate  lectures  are  offered  Graduate 
each  year  to  graduate  students  of  German  and  Germanic  Philology  accom-     Courses, 
panied  by  the  direction  of  private  reading  and  original  research.     The 
books  needed '  by  the  graduate  students   are    collected  in  the  seminary 
library  of  the  department.     No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate 
courses  or  to  the  seminary  libraries. 

The  graduate  courses  offered  in  German  Philology  may  be  found  under 
the  head  of  General  Germanic  Philology. 

Graduate  work  in  the  history  of  modem  German  literature  is  conducted 
according  to  the  seminary  method.  The  courses  are  so  varied  that  they 
may  be  followed  by  graduate  students  throughout  three  successive  years 
and  cover  the  work  required  of  students  who  offer  German  literature  as  a 
major  or  a  minor  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Students  who 
elect  German  literature  as  their  major  subject  in  the  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  offer  Teutonic  Philology  as  an  asso- 
ciated minor  and  students  who  offer  Teutonic  Philology  as  a  major  sub- 
ject must  offer  German  literature  as  an  associated  minor.  In  the  major 
together  with  the  associated  minor  the  student  must  offer  two  seminaries 
and  a  journal  club  for  three  years.  A  list  of  approved  independent  minors 
is  given  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

Seminary  in  German  Literature,  Dr.  Prokosch. 

Two  hourt  a  week  throughout  the  year^ 
(Oiven,  in  each  year.) 
It  is  hoped  that  the  students  will  become  familiar  in  the  seminary   with  the  method 
of  scientific  literary  criticism  and  investigation. 

In  1920-21  the  Romanticism  of  early  modern  German  literature  is  studied  in  the 
seminary. 
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In  1921-22  Goethe  will  be  the  subject  of  study  in  the  seminary. 

In  1922-23  topics  from  the  classical  period  of  German  literature  will  be  studied.  Alter- 
native subjects  of  study  are  Luther  and  the  Humanists,  or  Nietzsche. 

Other  subjects  may  be  substituted  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  students. 

General  Germanic  Philology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Eduard  Prokosch,  Associate  Professor  of  German.  The 
courses  given  in  each  year  will  be  selected  from  among  those 
described  below  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  graduate  students. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  com- 
parative Germanic  Philology  offered  by  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
The  English  and  the  German  departments  together  have  pro- 
vided for  a  complete  course  in  Germanic  philology,  comprising 
both  the  study  of  the  individual  languages  (Gothic,  Norse, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Saxon,  Old  High  German,  Middle  High 
German,  Middle  Low  German,  etc.)  and  the  study  of  general 
comparative  philology. 

The  courses  in  introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic  philology, 
Gothic,  and  Middle  High  German  grammar,  are  designed  for 
students  in  their  first  year  of  graduate  study  in  Germanic 
languages,  and  the  remaining  courses  for  students  in  their 
second  or  third  year. 

Students  intending  to  elect  Germanic  philology  are  advised  to 
study  Greek  for  at  least  one  year  during  their  undergraduate 
course. 

Graduate  Courses. 
Seminary  in  Germanic  Philology,  Dr.  Prokosch. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout    the  year. 
(,Git>en  in  each  year.) 

This  seminary  is  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  advanced  students  in  Germanic 
philology.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  independent  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The 
work  consists  mainly  of  the  discussion  of  special  topics  by  the  instructor  and  the  students. 
Members  of  the  seminar>'  are  expected  to  study  the  literature  on  these  subjects,  and  to 
make  an  effort  to  contribute  some  additional  material,  or  an  independent  opinion  of 
their  own. 

In  1920-21  the  seminary  is  devoted  to  High  German  texts  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  material  is  taken  either  from  official  documents  of  this  period 
belonging  to  various  parts  of  Germany  or  from  the  works  of  writers  such  as  Mumer,  Hans 
Sachs,  Luther,  and  others;  or  from  grammatical  works  of  this  period  in  Miiller's  Quellen- 
schriften  und  Geschichte  des  deutschsprachlichen  Untcrrichts,  John  Meier's  Neudrucke  Sllerer 
deutscher  Gravimatiken,  etc.  They  are  selected  to  illustrate  the  development  of  Modern 
High  German.     If  it  seems  advisable  Old  Saxon  texts  {Heliand  and  Genesis)  are  also  studied. 

In  1921-22  Old  High  German  texts  such  as  Mersehurger  Zauberspriiche,  Muspilli,  and 
Hildebrandslied  will  be  studied  in  the  first  semester.     The  many  problems  that  these  texts 
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offer  and  the  various  attempts  to  solve  them  are  discussed.  In  the  second  semester  modern 
High  German  texts  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1922-23  the  subjects  of  the  seminary  will  be  taken  from  Middle  High  German  texts. 
Problems  in  text  criticism  as  well  as  literary  problems  connected  with  the  works  of  Middle 
High  German  poets  either  of  the  classical  period  or  of  the  periods  preceding  or  following 
it  will  be  discussed. 

The  order  of  these  seminary  subjects  may  be  changed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  students  in  any  particular  year. 

Dr.  Prokosch  offers  in  each  year  the  following  courses  with  the  under- 
standing that  only  a  Hmited  number  will  be  given,  ehosen  with  regard 
to  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Teutonic  Philology,  Dr.  Prokosch. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  aim  and  method  of  historical  and  comparative  grammar,  these 

lectures  deal  with  the  relation  of    Teutonic  to  the  cognate  Aryan  languages.     A  brief 

sketch  of  the  single  Aryan  languages  is  given,  followed  by  a  more  comprehensive  discussion 

of  the  Germanic  languages  and  chiefly  of  the  West  Germanic  branch. 

Gothic,  Dr.  Prokosch.  Two  hours  a  week  throughoul  the  year. 

Gothic  phonetics  and  inflection  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  com- 
parative Aryan  grammar;  on  the  other  hand  the  Gothic  forms  are  compared  with  those  of 
other  Teutonic  languages.  Braune's  Gotiache  Grammatik  (8th  ed.,  Halle,  1912);  or  Streit- 
berg's  Gotiaches  Elementarbuch  (3rd  ed.,  Heidelberg,  1910)  are  used  as  text-books. 

As  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  historical  and 
comparative  Germanic  grammar,  every  graduate  student  of  Germanic  grammar  is  advised 
to  take  this  course  as  early  as  possible.  Die  gotiache  Bibel  (ed.  by  W.  Streitberg,  Heidel- 
berg, 1908)  is  used  by  the  more  advanced  students. 

Middle  High  German  Grammar  and  reading  of  Middle  High  German 

Texts,  Dr.  Prokosch.  Two  houra  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  includes  a  brief  abstract  of  Middle  High  German  grammar  and  literature 
with  special  reference  to  the  difference  between  Middle  High  German  and  Modern  German, 
and  a  study  of  the  most  prominent  authors  in  Middle  High  German.  Selections  from  classi- 
cal Middle  High  German  poets  are  read,  and  also  selections  from  the  Nihelungenlied,  a 
brief  account  being  given  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  Nihelungenlied  and  its 
manuscripts. 

Students  of  Middle  High  German  should  be  provided  with  Paul's  Mittelhochd.  Grammatik 
(8th  ed.,  Halle,  1911),  or  Michels's  Mittelhochd.  Elementarbuch  (2nd  ed.,  Heidelberg,  1912). 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  that  make  Teutonic  philology  a  minor  subject  in 
their  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  private  reading  includes  the  works  of  the  authors  treated  in  the  course. 

Middle  Low  German,  Dr.  Prokosch.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

A  sufficient  knowledge  of  Old  Saxon  is  presupposed  on  the  part  of  students  taking  this 
course.  The  Middle  Low  German  grammar  is  studied  and  representative  Middle  Low 
German  texts  are  read.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  the  course  in  Middle  High 
German  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  students  in  any  particular  year. 

Old  Norse  Dr.  Prokosch.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Students  entering  this  course  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  Gothic  and  with 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  High  German  grammar.  In  the  grammatical  part  of  the  course  the 
Norse  sounds  and  forms  are  studied  and  compared  with  those  of  the  Gothic  and  West- 
Germanic  dialects. 

In  the  first  year's  course  prose  texts  will  be  read;  in  the  second  year  the  Edda  will  be 
studied  and  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  study  of  the  Edda  will  be  discussed. 

The  books  used  are  Heusler's  Altisldndisches  Elementarbuch  (Heidelberg,  1913)  and 
some  of  the  Islendinga  sogur  {Altnordische  Saga-Bibliothek)  and  Hildebrand-Gering's 
(3rd  ed.,  Paderborn,  1913)  or  Meckel's  (Heidelberg,  1914)  Edda. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  facilities  arcrded  for  the  study  of  Old  Korse.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  librarj-  of  the  late  philologist.  Th.  Wisen,  of  Lund,  was  acquired  by  Bryn 
MawT  College,  and  hence  the  library  is  probably  as  well  supplied  as  any  other  college  librars- 
in  the  United  States  with  Old  Xorse  tests,  and  works  on  Old  Norse  language  and  literature. 

Old  High  German,  Dr.  Prokosch.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  includes  a  practical  study  of  Old  High  German  grammar,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  Old  High  German  sounds  and  forms  with  those  of  Gothic,  Middle  and  Modem 
High  German.  The  relations  with  other  cognate  languages  of  the  Teutonic  branch  as  well 
as  other  Arj-an  languages  (chieSy  Latin)  are  also  discussed.  Selections  are  read  from  Old 
High  German  tests,  arranged  so  as  to  proceed  from  easy  to  more  difficult  pieces,  and  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  the  Old  High  German  dialects. 

Comparative  Germanic  Grammar,  Dr.  Prokoscli. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  file  year. 
The  study  of  comparative  Germanic  philology  is  recommended  to  those  students  onlj- 
wao  are  acquainted  with  the  single  old  Teutonic  languages,  and  have  studied  Gothic, 
Old  High  German,  Old  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Xorse.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to 
compare  the  variotis  old  Teutonic  languages  with  each  other  and  with  the  related  Arj-an 
languages, — or  in  other  words  (1)  to  reconstruct  the  piimitive  Teutonic  language;  (2)  to 
point  out  the  characteristic  features  of  primitive  Teutonic  in  distinction  from  primitive 
Aryan;  (3)  to  carry  down  the  history  of  early  Teutonic  from  the  period  of  unity  into  the 
early  stages  of  the  individual  Teutonic  languages. 

Old  Saxon,  Dr.  Prokosch.  Two  hours  r,  ueek  during  the  second  seme.;ftr. 

The  work  presiJDposes  on  the  part  of  the  students  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Gothic  and 
Old  High  German.  Holthausen's  AU^achsiches  Elementarbuch  (Heidelberg,  1900)  or 
Gauge's  Alteachsiche  Grammaiik  (2nd  ed.,  Halle,  1910),  Heliand  (Behaghel's  edition), 
and  Zangemeister-Braune's  Bruchstiicke  der  altmchsischen  Bxbddichtung  (Heidelberg,  1S94) 
are  used. 

History-  of  Modem  High  German,  Dr.  Prokosch. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

These  lecttires  deal  with  the  history-  of  the  development  of  the  German  written  language 

during  the  Modem  High  German  ijeriod.     The  most  important  Karale-isprachen,  the  mcsT 

prominent  Druckersprachen,  Luther,  Modem  German  sotmds  and  forms  in  their  relation 

to  the  German  dialects  and  to  the  rules  of  the  Bshnenaufsprache,  will  be  discussed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  others  in  Old  Frisian,  or  3*Iodem  Low 
German  may  be  arranged  for  students  that  have  pre^-ioush"  studied  Gothic, 
Old  and  Middle  High  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old  Saxon.  A  course 
in  Sanskrit  is  offered  which  is  specially  recommended  for  students  of 
Germanic  phiology. 

Semitic  Languages  axd  Biblical  Literature. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  George  A.  Barton,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Semitic  Languages.  The  instruction  offered  in  this  department 
includes  two  courses,  one  of  three  hours  a  week  and  one  of  two 
houre  a  week  in  Oriental  History,  two  hours  a  week  of  free 
elective  courses  in  BibHcal  Literature,  and  five  hours  a  week 
of  graduate  courses  in  Semitic  Languages. 
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The  college  was  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  in  the  year 
1892  the  library  of  the  late  M.  Arthur  Amiaud,  of  Paris.  While 
M.  Amiaud  was  especially  eminent  as  an  Assyriologist,  he  was 
also  prominent  as  a  general  Semitic  student.  His  library  was 
the  collection  of  an  active  scholar,  and  forms  a  working  library 
for  the  student  in  every  department  of  Semitic  study.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Assyrian  languages, 
containing  several  works,  indispensable  to  the  student,  which 
are  now  out  of  print.  Another  Semitic  library  containing  many 
works  on  the  Talmud  and  on  Jewish  literature  was  acquired  in 
1904.  In  1907  Mr.  Albert  J.  Edmunds  presented  to  the  college 
his  library  of  500  volumes  on  the  history  of  religion.  The  con- 
tents of  these  libraries,  together  with  the  books  already  owned 
by  the  college  and  those  easily  accessible  in  neighboring  libra- 
ries, form  an  exceptionally  good  collection  of  material  for  the 
specialist  in  Semitic  languages.  A  good  working  collection  of 
cuneiform  tablets  is  under  the  control  of  the  department,  and 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  students  of  Assyrian  to 
become  familiar  with  original  documents. 

Minor  Coubsb, 
(Given  in  each  year.) 
History  of  the  Near  East,  Dr.  Barton.      Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.         3fitiof 

(May  be  taken  as  a  free  elective  or  may  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  second  year  of 
required  science,  or  part  of  the  minor  course  in  ancient  history.) 

This  course  treats  in  broad  outlines  the  history  and  civilisation  of  the  classical  orient. 
The  beginnings  of  the  Hamito-Semitic  race,  and  the  influence  of  environment  upon  its 
primitive  institutions  are  first  studied.  The  separation  of  the  races  into  the  different 
nations  is  then  traced,  and  the  history  of  the  principal  oriental  nations,  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians,  Phcenicians,  Hebrews,  Hittites,  Sabaeans,  and  Persians;  of  Alexander 
and  his  successors;  of  the  Parthians,  and  the  oriental  empire  of  the  Romans,  is  followed  in 
outline.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  their  unique 
religious  contribution  to  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  The  course  concludes  with  a  study 
of  the  Arabic  caliphates,  and  of  Mohammedan  civilisation.  The  lectures  are  Ulustrated 
by  archtBological  specimens  and  by  photographs.  Either  semester  may  be  elected  sepa- 
rately. 

History  of  the  Far  East,  Dr.  Barton.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  free  elective  or  may  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  second  year  of 
required  science,  or  part  of  the  minor  course  in  ancient  history.) 

This  course  treats  in  outline  the  history  of  China,  India,  and  Japan  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  It  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  origin,  development,  and 
principal  features  of  the  civilizations  of  those  lands. 
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Fbeb  Elsctite  Cottbses. 
The  courses  in  Biblical  Literature  are  intended  primarily  for  under- 
graduate students,  but  may  be  elected  by  graduate  students  also. 

Biblical  Literature,  Dr.  Barton.  Two  hourt  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

One  of  the  following  courses  will  be  given  in  each  year,  the  choice  depending  on  the 
registration  of  the  students: 

History  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon:  In  this  course  the  history  of  the  composition  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  their  collection  into  a  canon  are  studied.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  literary  form  and  purpose  of  each  book. 

History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon:  In  this  course  the  history  of  the  composition 
and  collection  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  studied.  The  instruction  is  given  in 
lectures,  and  reading  is  assigned  ia  the  New  Testament  and  in  modern  literature 
concerning  it. 

New  Testament  Biography:  The  first  semester  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ;  the  second  semester  to  the  life  and  teaching  of 
St.  Paul.  The  Gospels  and  Epistles  are  read,  together  with  the  most  helpful  of  the  modern 
works  on  these  topics.  The  coiirse  is  illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  most  important 
places  connected  with  the  lives  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine:  In  the  first  semester  the  study  is  devoted  to  the  Old 
Testament  conceptions  of  God,  Sin,  and  Redemption,  and  to  Christianity  as  presented  by 
its  Founder  and  by  the  apostles,  and  in  the  second  semester  the  history  of  Christian  doc- 
trine from  100  A.  D.  to  the  present  time  is  briefly  reviewed,  and  problems  presented  by 
modern  thought  are  touched  upon. 

The  Religions  of  the  World:  The  course  begins  with  a  study  in  primitive  religions  of 
certain  fundamental  conceptions.  The  great  historical  religions  of  the  world  are  then 
studied  in  outline  with  special  reference  to  the  origin,  development,  and  fundamental 
ideas  of  each. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Seminary  work  and  graduate  lectures  amounting  to  at  least  five  hours 
a  week  are  offered  each  year  to. graduate  students  of  Semitic  languages 
and  Biblical  Literature  accompanied  by  the  direction  of  private  reading 
and  original  research.  The  books  needed  by  the  graduate  students  are 
collected  in  the  seminary  library  of  the  department.  No  undergraduates 
are  admitted  to  graduate  courses  or  to  the  seminary  Hbrary,  but  the  elec- 
tive courses  of  the  department  amounting  to  two  hours  a  week  may  be 
elected  by  graduate  students. 

The  graduate  courses  in  Semitic  languages  are  varied  from  year  to  year, 
as  indicated  below,  so  that  they  may  be  pursued  by  a  student  for  four 
successive  years.  Those  who  offer  Semitic  languages  as  the  major  subject 
in  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  required  to 
spend  in  Semitic  work  half  their  time  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  so  arranged  that  students  may  special- 
ise in  Hebrew  or  Assyrian.  Students  who  offer  Hebrew  or  Assyriology  as 
the  major  subject  in  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  five  Semitic  lan- 
guages and  in  this  enumeration  Syriac  and  Jewish  Aramaic  may  not  count 
as  separate  languages.  For  a  list  of  approved  associated  and  independent 
minors  see  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

The  regular  alternation  of  courses  is  indicated  below  and  at  least  five 
hours  a  week  will  be  given  in  each  year,  the  courses  being  selected  accord- 
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ing  to  the  needs  of  the  graduate  students.  Graduate  students  may  enter 
in  any  year  of  the  four  years'  course,  as  there  will  be  afforded  each  year  an 
opportunity  for  graduate  students  to  begin  Hebrew. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23: 
Semitic  Seminary,  Dr.  Barton.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  seminary  is  devoted  to  Hebrew  or  Assyrian,  the  languages  that  may  be  offered 
as  major  subjects  for  the  doctor's  degree.  The  time  may  be  devoted  to  one  of  these 
languages,  or  may  be  divided  between  the  two,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 
In  Assyrian  the  subject  may  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following:  the  oldest  Babylonian 
inscriptions,  temple  archives  of  Telloh,  Sumerian  hymns,  the  code  of  Hammurabi,  Semitic 
contracts  or  mythological  poetry.  In  Hebrew,  one  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  selected: 
the  historical  books.  Job,  the  Psalter,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs, 
or  Hebrew  Epigraphy.  In  the  Hebrew  seminary  the  students  are  trained  in  textual  criti- 
cism through  the  use  of  the  ancient  versions. 

Seminary  in  New  Testament  Greek,  Dr.  Barton. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  work  of  the  seminary  is  varied  from  year  to  year,  so  that  a  continuous  course,  cover- 
ing the  interpretation  and  the  literary  problems  of  the  entire  New  Testament  and  the 
sub-Apostolic  literature,  may  be  pursued  through  four  years.  A  year  is  devoted  to  the 
New  Testament  Epistles,  another  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Synoptic 
and  Johannine  problems,  a  third  to  the  books  of  Acts  and  Revelation,  and  a  fourth  to  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  During  the  first  year  of  her  work  each  student  is  given  guidance  in  a 
course  of  reading  on  the  history  of  the  text  and  the  science  of  textual  criticism  and  also 
guidance  in  the  practice  of  this  discipline.  A  course  in  Greek  equivalent  to  the  major 
course  in  Greek  in  Bryn  Mawr  College  is  required  of  students  taking  this  seminary. 

Seminary  in  the  History  of  Rehgion,  Dr.  Barton. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  work  of  this  seminary  may  be  carried  on  in  either  of  the  following  ways:  By  means 
of  lectures,  reports,  and  discussions  the  principal  features  of  primitive  religions  are 
ascertained,  and  the  principal  civilized  religions  studied  with  special  reference  to  origin, 
historical  development,  and  religious  point  of  view.  The  time  may  be  devoted  to  investigat- 
ing problems  connected  with  one  religion. 

Elementary  Semitic  Languages,  Dr.  Barton. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
This  course  may  be  devoted  to  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  or  of  Aramaic  (Syriac  and 
Jewish  Aramaic),  or  Assyrian,  or  Arabic  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students.     The 
time  may,  if  necessary,  be  divided  between  two  of  these  languages. 

Hebrew  Literature,  Dr.  Barton.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Prophets,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24. 
Semitic  Seminary,  Dr.  Barton.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  seminary  is  continued  as  given  in  1920-21. 

Comparative  Semitic  Grammar,  Dr.  Barton. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  grammar  of  Brockelmann  is  used  as  a  basis  with  comparisons  from  the  Egyptian 
and  other  Hamitic  languages.     This  course  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fourth  year  of  study  of 
Semitic  languages. 

EthiopiC,  Dr.  Barton.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  grammar  and  Chrestomathia  of  Praetoriue  and  Dillmann  are  used  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course  selections  are  read  from  the  book  of  Enoch. 
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Seminary  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic,  Dr.  Barton. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
This  seminary  is  devoted  to  Arabic  or  Aramaic,  the  languages  that  may  be  offered  as 
minor  subjects  for  the  doctor's  degree.  The  time  may  be  devoted  to  one  of  the  languages, 
or  may  be  divided  between  the  two,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  In  Arabic 
the  subject  may  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following:  the  Coran,  pre-Islamic  poetry, 
Arabic  geographers,  or  South  Arabic  inscriptions.  In  Aramaic,  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects may  be  selected;  a  comparative  study  of  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  Gospels,  the 
Syriac  Version  of  one  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  the  writings  of  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus, 
or  of  Efraem,  the  Targum  on  one  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  the  Talmud,  or  Aramaic 
inscriptions. 

Egyptian,  Dr.  Barton.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  elements  of  Egyptian  and  Coptic  grammar  are  taught,   and  some  texts  in  each 
language  interpreted. 

Seminary  in  Oriental  Archseology,  Dr.  Barton. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  work  of  this  course  rr.ay  be  devoted  to  the  archseology  of  Mesopotamia,  Palestine, 
or  Egypt  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  It  consists  of  extensive  courses  of  reading 
in  the  literatiire  of  the  subject,  together  with  a  study  of  photographs  and  archeeological 
objects,  of  report*,  criticisms,  conferences  and  occasional  lectures.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
students  of  ancient  history,  the  seminary  may  in  some  years  be  devoted  to  the  history  of 
one  of  the  countries  mentioned.  The  work  will  then  consist  in  a  study  of  the  sources  of 
the  history  of  the  country  chosen,  and  the  proper  method  of  using  them. 

History. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Howard  Levi  Gray,  Professor  of  History,  Dr.  William 
Roy  Smith,  Professor  of  History,  Dr.  Charles  Wendell  David, 
Associate  Professor  of  Historj'-,  Dr.  George  A.  Barton,  Pro- 
fessor of  Bibhcal  Literature  and  Semitic  Languages,  and  Dr. 
Wilmer  Cave  Wright,  Professor  of  Greek. 

The  instruction  offered  in  history  covers  forty-one  hours  of 
lectures  a  week;  it  includes  fifteen  hours  a  week  of  under- 
graduate major  and  minor  work  in  modem  history  and  seven 
hours  a  week  of  minor  work  in  ancient  history;  five  hours  a  week 
of  free  elective;  five  hours  a  week  of  post-major  work,  open 
only  to  graduates  and  undergraduates  that  have  completed 
the  major  course  in  history,  and  nine  hours  a  week  of 
graduate  work. 

The  object  of  the  major  course  in  history  is  three-fold.  Pri- 
marily, histor^^  is  taught  for  its  own  sake  as  a  record  of  the 
development  of  humanity ;  secondarily,  as  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment to  the  study  of  political  institutions;  and  finally,  as 
a  framework  for  other  forms  of  research,  linguistic,  religious,  or 
archseological.     The  courses  are  planned  to  develop  in  the  stu- 
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dents  a  readier  historical  sense,  and  a  consciousness  of  historical 
growth,  rather  than  to  give  them  a  mere  outline  of  general  his- 
tory. The  instruction  consists  mainly  of  lectures,  which  are 
designed  to  create  interest  in  the  broad  lines  of  historical 
development;  the  lectures  are  accompanied  by  constant  refer- 
ences for  private  reading,  to  stimulate  accuracy  in  detail  and 
independence  in  judgment. 

First  Yeab. 
(Minor  Course.) 
tst  Semester.  {Given  in  each  year.) 

History  of  Europe  from  1517  to  1789,  Dr.  William    Roy   Smith  and       Major 

Dr.  David.  Five  hours  a  week.        Course. 

(This  course  may  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.  The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
conducted  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Smith,  the  other  by  Dr.  David.) 

The  work  of  this  and  of  the  following  semester  is  designed  not  to  give  a  summary  view 
of  European  history  but  to  select  and  enlarge  upon  such  aspects  of  it  as  are  essential  to 
the  understanding  of  the  modern  world.  In  consequence,  more  relative  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  period  after  1789  than  to  the  centuries  preceding  that  date.  Among  the  topics 
considered  during  this  semester  are  the  ideal  of  a  united  Christendom  as  embodied  in  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Catholic  Church,  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  Crusades, 
the  rise  of  national  states,  the  Reformation  and  the  Counter  Reformation,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  European  balance  of  power,  the  progress  of  colonization,  the  rise  of  Prussia 
and  Russia  and  the  characteristics  of  the  ancien  regime.  The  instruction  is  given  by 
means  of  lectures,  required  reading,  written  papers,  and  discussion. 

Snd  Semester. 

History  of  Europe  from  1789  to  1-^15,  Dr.  Cray  and  Dr.  David. 

Five  hours  a  week. 
(This  course  may  Be  taken  as  a  free  elective.     The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  on 
conducted  by  Dr.  Gray,  the  other  by  Dr.  David.) 

The  course  deals  with  the  political  and  social  transformation  of  Europe  which  was 
initiated  by  the  French  Revolution.  The  outcome  of  the  Revolution,  the  career  of 
Napoleon,  the  absolutist  reaction  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  successive  revolts 
against  this,  the  formation  of  modern  constitutional  governments,  the  creation  of  the 
German  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  extension  of  European  influence  to  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  the  treatment  of  social  problems  of  today  are  among  the  topics  studied. 
The  instruction  is  continued  by  the  same  methods  as  in  the  first  semester. 

Second  Year. 
tst  Semester. 
History  of  the  Renaissance,  Dr.  Gray.  Five  hours  a  week. 

{Qioen  in  each  year.) 

(This  course  may  be  elected  only  by  students  who  have  studied  history  at  least  five 
hours  a  week  for  one  year.     Under  this  condition  it  may  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 

An  endeavour  is  made  to  indicate  in  what  ways  mediaeval  life  and  thought  were  trans- 
formed into  those  of  modern  Europe.  Political,  economic,  literary,  artistic  and  scientific 
changes  are  therefore  studied.  Since  Italians  were  prominent  in  the  new  movements, 
most  attention  is  given  to  Italian  history,  but  the  innovations  of  the  North,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  new  Burgundian  State,  are  not  neglected.  The  period  extends 
in  a  general  way  from  1250  to  1527. 
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£nd  Semester. 

British  Imperialism,  Dr.  William  Roy  Smith.  Five  hours  a  week. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

(This  course  may  be  electe'd  only  by  students  who  have  studied  history  at  least  five 
hours  a  week  for  one  year.     Under  this  condition  it  may  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  external  history  of  the  English  people:  the  sea-rovers  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  the  beginnings  of  American  colonisation;  the  contrast  between  the  old 
colonial  system  and  the  new;  the  history  of  Canada,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  India, 
EgjTJt  and  other  colonies  and  dependencies;  the  new  imperialism  of  Beaconsfield  and  Cham- 
berlain; the  present  position  of  England  as  a  world  power. 

FiEST  Yeab. 
Ancient  History. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 
History  of  the  Near  East,  Dr.  Barton.       Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(This  course  may  be  taken  as  a  free  elective  and  may  be  entered  in  the  second  semester.) 
This  course  treats  in  broad  outlines  the  history  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Classical  Orient. 
The  beginnings  of  the  Hamito-Semitic  race,  and  the  influence  of  en\'ironment  upon  its 
primitive  institutions  are  first  studied.      The  separation  of  the  races  into  the  different 
nations  is  then  traced,  and  the  historj*  of  the  principal  oriental  nations,  Egj'ptians,  Baby- 
lonians, AssjTians,  Phcenicians,  Hebrews,  Hittites,  Sabaeans,  and  Persians;    of  Alexander 
and  his  successors;   of  the  Parthians,  and  the  oriental  empire  of  the  Piomans,  is  followed  in 
outline.     Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  historj'  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  their  unique  religious 
contribution  to  the  civilisation  of  the  world.     The  course  concludes  with  a  study  of  the 
Arabic  caliphates,  and  of  Mohammedan  civilisation.     The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  archa- 
ological  specimens  and  by  photographs. 

History  of  the  Far  East,  Dr.  Barton.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(.Given  in  each  year.) 
(This  course  may  be  taken  as  a  free  elective  and  may  be  entered  in  the  second  semester.) 
This  course  treats  in  outline  the  history  of  China,  India,  and  Japan  from  the  earliest 

times  to  the  present.     It  arms  to  acquaint  the  student- with  the  origin,  development,  and 

principal  features  of  the  ci^'ilizations  of  those  lands. 

Greek  Religion  and  Greek  Myths,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester, 
{Given  in  each  year.) 
(This  course  maj-  be  offered  as  part  of  the  minor  course  in  Ancient  Historj'  in  place  of 
the  History  of  the  Far  East.) 

The  course  treats  of  the  development  of  Greek  religion,  the  attributes  of  the  Olj-mpian 
gods,  such  as  Zeus  and  Apollo,  their  ritual,  and  the  influence  on  literature  of  Greek  myths. 

Literary  Geography  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
{Giten  in  each  year.) 
(This  course  may  be  offered  as  part  of  the  minor  course  in  Ancient  History  in  place  of 
the  History  of  the  Far  East.) 

The  course  traces  not  only  the  hterary  legends  of  famous  sites  such  as  Athens,  Thebes, 
Troy  and  Constantinople,  but  also  their  poUtical  historj'. 

Group:  History  with  Economics  and  Politics;  History  with 
German,  or  with  French,  or  with  Itahan,  or  with  Spanish, 
or  with  History  of  Art. 
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Fbee  Elective  Courses. 
History  of  the  United  States   from    1865  to    1915,    Dr.    William  Roy 
Smith.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 
The  aim  of  thia  course  is  to  present  the  historical  background  necessary  to  enable  students 
to  discuss  intelligently  the  more  important  social,  industrial,  political,  and  diplomatic 
problems  of  the  present  day.  They  are  also  taught  by  means  of  required  reading  and 
reports  how  to  use  memoirs,  letters,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  contemporary  his- 
torical sources. 

Europe  since  1870,  Dr.  Gray.  «         Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1920-Sl  and  again  in  1922-23.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  know  the  genesis  and  setting  of  con- 
temporary social  and  political  problems.  It  is  of  necessity  largely  concerned  witli 
the  causes,  progress,  and  effects  of  the  world  war.  The  rise  of  Germany  as  a  unified 
industrial  state,  her  rivalry  with  her  neighbours,  the  consequent  formation  of  alliances, 
the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  war,  the  military  and  industrial  conduct  of  it,  the  appear- 
ances of  revolutionary  governments  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  the  consequences  of  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  and  the  strong  position  of  labour  in  post-bellum  society  are  among 
the  subjects  studied.  A  year  of  minor  history  is  a  prerequisite  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  French  is  required. 

Civilization  of  the  Ancient  World,  Dr.  David. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  Greece  and  Rome;  but  extended  consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  subject  of  pre-history,  to  the  early  civilizations  of  western  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the 
iEgean  region,  and  to  the  influence  of  environment,  race,  and  culture  upon  human 
development.  The  evolution  of  civilization  as  a  whole,  from  earliest  times  to  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.,  is  presented  in  a  single  sjmthesis.  A  somewhat  similar  method  has  recently 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  his  popular  Outline  of  History. 


Free 
Elective 
Courses. 


PosT-jiAjOK  Courses. 
England  to  1485,  Dr.  Gray.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1919-20.) 
The  transformation  of  Anglo-Saxon  into  Norman  England^  the  constitutional  and  lega' 
innovations  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings,  the  intellectual  and  social  condition 
of  England  at  the  height  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  effects  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
are  subjects  of  study.  The  more  important  documents  and  secondary  works  are  discussed 
and  written  reports  are  required. 

England  under  the  Tudors,  Dr.  Gray.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 

Attention  is  given  to  the  rise  and  character  of  Tudor  absolutism,  parliamentary  and 
local  government,  dynastic  ambitions,  foreign  trade,  the  prosperity  of  the  towns  and  the 
yeomen,  the  progress  of  the  Eeformation,  and  the  complications  in  foreign  affairs  arising 
from  religious  changes.  The  readings  and  reports  are  based  largely  on  contemporary 
documents. 

American  Constitutional  History  from  1783  to  1865,  Dr.  Wilham  Roy 

bmitn.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Cfiven  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 

The  lectures  deal  with  the  leading  aspects  of  the  political,  constitutional,  and  economio 

history  of  the  United  States  from  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  to  the  present  time. 

The  text-books  used  are  MacDonald's  Select  Documents  of  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
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but  frequent  additional  references  are  given  to  the  leading  lecondarj-  authorities.  To  a 
limited  extent  use  vriU  be  made  of  BOich  documents  as  are  available  in  the  library,  and 
ip«cial  topics  ■will  be  assigned  for  discussion  and  report. 

American  Constitutional  History  to  1783,  Dr.  William  Roy  Smith. 

Two  houTS  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Gi-en  in  1520-21  and  again  in  1922-23.) 
The  teit-books  used  in  the  course  are  MacDonald'a  Select  Charters  of  American  History 
and  Select  Docurrurds  of  the  History  of  the  United  Statu.  The  members  of  the  class  are 
also  6j-stematically  referred,  not  only  to  the  general  authorities,  but  also  to  colonial  charters 
and  constitutions,  the  records  of  the  colonial  governments  as  far  as  they  are  available, 
the  journals  of  Congress,  and  other  documentarj'  materials. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Xapoleon,  Dr.  David. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Giten  in  1920-21  arul  again  in  1923-2S.) 
This  course  treats  of  the  history  of  France  and  of  Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  by  means  of 
lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  The  period  is  considered  as  an  organic  whole  and 
the  career  of  Xapoleon  is  regarded  as  that  of  a  child  of  the  Revolution  who  in  his  later  years 
abuses  what  has  made  him.  The  increasing  maM  of  secondary  material  is  appraised 
and  some  printed  documentary  material  is  used  for  reports  and  references. 

Gbaduate  Courses. 

Three  distinct  seminaries,  two  in  ^Nlediseval  and  Modern  European  history, 
and  one  in  American  historj'  are  offered  to  graduate  students  in  history  in 
addition  to  a  course  in  Historical  Bibhography  and  Criticism  and  the 
direction  of  private  reading  and  original  research.  Students  may  offer 
either  European  History"  or  American  History  as  a  major  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  list  of  approved  associated  and  independent 
minors  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

The  books  needed  by  the  graduate  students  are  collected  in  the 
seminary  library  of  the  department.  No  undergraduates  are  admitted 
to  graduate  courses  or  to  the  seminarj'  library. 

Seminary  in  Mediaeval  and  Modem  European  Histor\',  Dr.  Gray. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Giten  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  the  seminarj-  is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  contemporaij-  Europe  and  relies 
upon  recent  historical  literature.  The  genesis,  the  progress,  and  the  results  of  the  world 
war  furnish  the  topics  for  study.  Attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  industrial 
society  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  staging  of  the  conflict  by  national 
interests  and  rivalries,  to  the  adaptations  required  by  the  war,  and  to  changes  attendant 
upon  recoi:atruction  and  influenced  by  the  commanding  position  of  labour  in  the  social 
order  of  the  day. 

In  1921-22  the  seminary  will  be  concerned  with  the  history  of  England  during  the 
Hundred  Years'  War.  Diplomatic  negotiations,  innovations  in  military  science,  the  new 
taxation  necessitated,  the  hostility  not  infrequently  shown  to  the  government,  the  social 
changes  associated  with  the  Black  Death  and  the  Peasants'  Revolt,  the  doctrines  advo- 
cated by  'WicUf ,  the  rise  of  the  woollen  industry  and  of  a  native  merchant  class,  are  among 
the  subjects  to  which  consideration  is  given. 

In  1922-23  aspects  of  Yorkist  and  Tudor  England  will  be  studied.  Among  these  are 
the  significance  of  the  War  of  the  Roses,  the  rise  of  a  new  nobility,  the  character  of  the 
absolutist  government,  the  renunciation  by  the  English  church  of  papal  authority,  the 
consequent  dogmatic  and  social  changes,  the  commercial  rivalry  and  the  conflict  with  Spain. 
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Seminary  in  American  History,  Dr.  William  Roy  Smith. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  slavery  and  the  negro  problem.  After  a 
preliminarj'  survey  of  the  history  of  slavery  in  the  colonial  period  such  topics  as  the  slavery 
compromises  of  the  constitution,  the  growth  of  slavery  in  the  South,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  anti-Slavery  movement,  nullification,  the 
Mexican  War,  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  are  discussed.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
conflict  between  sectionalism  and  nationalism  and  the  connection  between  slavery,  terri- 
torial expansion,  and  the  development  of  constitutional  theories. 

In  1921-22  the  Revolution,  the  Confederation,  and  the  Constitution  will  be  the  subjects 
of  study.  American  history  from  1776  to  1789  is  discussed  primarily  from  the  local  point 
of  view  as  a  step  in  the  conflict  between  the  seaboard  aristocracy  and  the  democracy  of 
the  frontier.  The  social  and  economic  forces  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fedeial 
Constitution  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  national  political  parties  are  investigated. 

In  1922-23  the  seminary  wiU  deal  with  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Special  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  social,  economic,  and  political  reorganization  of  the  South,  the  North 
and  the  West  and  also  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  during  the  period  from  1861  to  1877. 

All  students  offering  this  seminary  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  required 
to  offer  in  addition  the  course  in  Historical  Bibliography  and  Criticism. 

Seminary  in  Mediaeval  and  "Modern  European  History,  Dr.  David. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year, 
{Given  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  England  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  institutional  and  cultural  developments,  and  to 
English  continental  possessions  and  connections. 

In  1921-22  the  subject  of  the  seminary  will  be  the  French  Revolution.  Topics  are 
selected  for  study  from  various  periods  and  phases  of  the  Revolution  with  a  view  to  illus- 
trating different  kinds  of  historical  problems,  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
printed  sources  and  secondary  works,  and  extending  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  as  a  whole.  Attention  is  paid  to  social  and  economic  conditions,  to 
political  institutions,  and  to  the  intellectual  movement  under  the  Old  Regime,  as  being 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  Revolution  itself;  and  in  the  period  begioning  with 
■1789  the  economic  and  social  aspects  and  consequences  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
are  steadily  borne  in  mind. 

In  1922-23  the  subject  of  the  semiaary  will  be  England  during  the  period  of  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  genesis  and  development  of  the  parlia- 
mentary reform  movement  are  traced  from  1768  to  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 
Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  on  Enghsh  opinion 
and  to  the  effects  of  the  long  struggle  with  revolutionary  France  and  with  Napoleon  upon 
English  internal  history.  The  Industrial  Revolution,  with  the  grave  social  and  economic 
consequences  which  it  involved,  is  also  made  a  subject  of  special  study. 

Historical  Bibliography  and  Criticism,  Dr.  David. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Historical  bibliography  is  the  subject  of  the  course  during  the  first  semester.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  bibliographical  guides;  to  libraries,  archives  and  manuscript  collections; 
to  important  sets  of  printed  sources;  to  the  development  of  historical  studies  since  the 
Renaissance;  and  to  the  work  and  rank  of  leading  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Historical  analysis  and  synthesis  are  treated  during  the  second  semester.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  external  and  internal  criticism  of  documents;  to  the  auxiliary  sciences;  to 
the  arrangement  and  presentation  of  the  results  of  historical  research;  and  to  the  relation 
of  history  to  science. '  The  course  consists  of  informal  lectures  and  supplementary  reading, 
with  some  assigned  topics  illustrative  of  the  problems  under  discussion.  This  course  must 
be  elected  by  all  students  in  history  during  their  first  year  of  graduate  study. 
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Historical  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Gray,  Dr.  William  Roy  Smith,  and  Dr. 

David.  Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

The  instructors  in  the  department  of  history  and  the  graduate  students  who  are  pur- 
suing advanced  courses  in  history  meet  once  a  fortnight  to  make  reports  upon  assigned 
topics,  review  recent  articles  and  books,  and  present  the  results  of  special  investigations. 

Economics  and  Politics. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics, 
Dr.  Charles  Ghequiere  Fenwick,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
and  Miss  Marjorie  Lome  FrankKn,  Instructor  in  Economics 
and  Politics. 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  covers  twenty- 
seven  hours  of  lectures  a  week;  it  includes  ten  hours  a  week 
of  undergraduate  minor  and  major  work;  one  hour  of  free 
elective,  seven  houi's  a  week  of  post-major  work  open  only  to 
graduates  and  to  undergraduates  who  have  completed  the 
major  course  in  economics  and  politics;  and  nine  hours  a  week 
of  graduate  work. 

The  object  of  the  undergraduate  courses  in  economics  and 
,  politics  is  three-fold:    first,  to  trace  the  history  of  economic 

and  pohtical  thought;  second,  to  describe  the  development  of 
economic  and  political  institutions;  and  third,  to  consider  the 
practical  economic  and  political  questions  of  the  day.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  lectures.  The  lectures  are  supplemented  by 
private  reading,  by  oral  and  written  quizzes,  by  written  theses 
and  reports,  and  by  such  special  class-room  exercises  as  the 
different  subjects  require. 

FiBST  Year. 
(Aftnor  Course.) 
1st  Semester.  {Qiven  in  each  year.) 

Major  Introduction    to    Economics,    Dr.    Marion  Parris  Smith    and    Miss 

Course.       Franklin.  Five  hours  a  week. 

(This  course  may  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.  The  class  is  divided  alphabetically  into 
two  sections,  A  and  B,  one  conducted  by  Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith  and  one  by  Mis* 
Franklin.) 

The  objects  of  this  course  are  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  economic  problems  in  the 
modem  state,  and  to  train  them  to  think  clearly  on  economic  subjects.  The  subject* 
considered  are  production,  agricultural  and  indxistrial;  distribution  of  wealth,  the  mechan- 
ism of  exchange,  economic  institutions  of  money,  banking,  foreigi;'  exchange,  markets; 
transportation,  etc. 

Students  are  required  to  write  occasional  short  papers  in  connection  with  their  private 
reading,  and  one  abort  report  on  a  speoiaUy  assigned  topic. 
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£nd  Semester. 

Introduction   to   Government   and   Politics,    Dr.   Fenwick   and    Miss 

Franklin.  Five  hours  a  week, 

(This  course  may  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.  The  class  is  divided  alphabetically  into 
two  sections,  A  and  B,  one  conducted  by  Dr.  Fenwick  and  one  by  Miss  Franklin.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  government  of  the  several  states,  together  with  an  exami- 
nation of  the  party  system  and  its  effects  upon  the  actual  operations  of  government.  It 
is  followed  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany. 

Second  Yeab. 
1st  Semester.  (Given  in  each  year.) 

Present  Political  Problems,  Dr.  Fenwick.  Five  hours  a  week. 

(This  course  may  be  elected  only  by  students  who  have  studied  economics  and  politics 
at  least  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year.  Under  this  condition  it  may  be  taken  as  a  free 
elective.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  chief  political  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
recent  years.  The  study  of  practical  problems  is  preceded  by  a  study  of  theories  relating 
to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  state,  its  end  or  object,  and  the  proper  sphere  of  state 
activities,  imder  which  last  heading  the  various  theories  of  individualism,  liberalism,  and 
socialism  will  be  studied.  Modem  reforms  in  federal,  state,  and  city  government  are  next 
studied,  and  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  extension  of  federal  power  in  the  United 
States  and  the  relation  between  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  modem  social  and  economic 
legislation  adopted  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  the  several  states. 

Snd  Semester. 

History  of  Economic  Thought  and  Recent  Economic  Problems,  Dr. 

Marion  Parris  Smith.  Five  hours  a  week. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  I  aims  to  give  students  an  historical  introduc- 
tion as  a  basis  for  a  critical  study  of  modern  economic  problems.  The  students  read  in 
connection  with  this  section  parts  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations;  Ricardo's  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation;  Malthus's  Principles  of  Population;  and  selections 
from  the  writings  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Jevons,  Wicksteed,  Boehm-Bawerk,  and  Pantaleoni. 
•  In  part  II  certain  modem  economic  problems  are  considered  in  some  detail :  distribution 
under  socialism,  co-operation,  profit  sharing,  the  minimum  wage,  the  eight-hour  day,  tax 
reforms,  price  fixing,  etc.  Numerous  short  papers  in  connection  with  the  reading,  and 
one  long  report  on  some  specially  assigned  subject  are  required. 

Group:  Economics  and  Politics  with  Modern  History  or 
with  Philosophy,  or  with  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  or  with 
Psychology,  or  with  Geology. 

Feee  Electivb  Cotjbse. 
Elements  of  Law,  Dr.  Fenwick.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year.        Free 

{Given  in  each  year.)  Elective 

(This  course  may  be  elected  only  by  students  who  have  studied  economics  and  politics       i^OUrSS, 
or  modem  history  at  least  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  principles  and  technical 
terms  of  those  branches  of  private  law  with  which  the  ordinary  citizen  is  brought  into  con- 
tact. The  subjects  covered  include  Persons  and  Domestic  Relations,  Contracts,  Torts, 
Real  and  Personal  Property,  and  the  chief  forms  of  procedure.  The  lectures  are  supple- 
mented by  a  study  and  discussion  of  court  cases  bearing  on  the  subject. 


Post- 
Major 
Courses. 
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Post-major  Coubsbs. 

The  post-major  courses  are  designed  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
the  ordinary  undergraduate  studies  and  graduate  work.  As  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  imdergraduate  subjects  differs  in  different  colleges  grad- 
uate students  frequently  find  it  advisable  to  elect  some  of  these  courses. 

American  Economic  and  Social  Problems,  Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year, 
(Given  in  1980-St  and  again  in  19SS-SS.) 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  trace  certain  social  movements  in  the  United  States 
from  1865  to  the  present  time.  Special  studies  are  made  of  the  changes  in  rural  and  urban 
population;  the  development  of  city  life;  the  problems  of  country  life;  immigration,  the 
race  problem;  problems  of  food  distribution  and  marketing,  cost  of  living,  etc.  Special 
topics  are  assigned  to  students  for  reports  and  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  original 
source  material. 

The  Economic  Background  of  American  Foreign  Trade,  Dr.  Marion 

Parris  Smith.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  divided  into  three  sections  with  a  brief  historical  introduction.  Part  I  is 
devoted  to  American  trade  with  Europe;  Part  II,  Pan-American  trade;  Part  III,  Oriental 
trade.  The  general  object  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  economic  factors  involved  in 
American  foreign  trade,  its  extent  and  the  chief  problems  presented  and  the  degree  of 
American  dependence  on  the  markets  of  other  countries.  Each  student  presents  during 
the  year  a  number  of  short  reports  which  are  discussed  in  the  class.  The  aim  of  this 
method  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  general  subject,  to  give  them  certain  precise 
bibliographical  knowledge,  and  to  afford  some  training  in  the  arrangement  and  presenta- 
tion of  economic  material. 

International  Law,  Dr.  Fenwick.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1920-Sl  and  again  in  1921-22.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  rules  of  international  law  as  a  positive  system 
with  an  historical  background  of  custom  and  convention.  Use  is  made  of  judicial  decisions 
of  British  and  American  courts  applying  the  principles  of  international  law  wherever  such 
cases  are  in  point,  and  an  endeavour  is  made  to  determine  the  precise  extent  to  which  a 
given  rule  is  legally  or  morally  binding  upon  nations.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
question  of  international  reorganization  at  the  present  time  stress  is  laid  upon  the  problems 
involved  in  a  League  of  Nations. 

Constitutional  Questions   involved   in   Modern   S'ocial  and  Economic 

Problems,  Dr.  Fenwick.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1922-2S.) 
In  this  course  the  chief  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  United  States  are  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  legislative 
powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  states  when  dealing  with  those  subjects.     Decisions 
of  the  federal  and  state  courts  form  the  basis  of  the  course. 

Municipal  Government,  Miss  Franklin.      Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year, 

(Given  in  1921-22  and  in  each  succeeding  year.) 
During  the  first  semester  the  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  municipal 
government,  the  causes  of  municipal  corruption  and  disorganization,  and  the  newer  forms 
of  constructive  organization  such  as  the  commission  and  city-manager  types  of  municipali- 
ties. On  the  basis  of  this  introduction  a  study  of  municipal  administration  follows,  covering 
such  topics  as  municipal  finance,  town  planning,  public  health,  and  sanitation.  Class 
discu'bsions  and  reports  wiU  be  supplemented  by  observation  trips  and  inspection  of 
municipal  departments  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  second  semester  a  comparative  study  is 
made  of  conditions  in  British,  French  and  German  municipalities. 
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Graduate  ConRSES. 

Nine  hours  a  week  of  seminary  work  and  graduate  lectures  are  offered  Graduate 
each  year  to  graduate  students  of  economics  and  politics. 

Three  seminaries,  one  in  economics,  two  in  political  science,  are  offered 
each  year  in  addition  to  the  direction  of  private  reading  and  original 
research.  An  advanced  course  in  statistics  is  given  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Economy.  Post-major  courses  amoimtiag  to  seven  hoiirs  a  week 
which  may  be  elected  by  graduate  students  are  given  in  each  year.  Stu- 
dents may  offer  either  economics  or  politics  as  their  major  subject  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  list  of  approved  associated  and  inde- 
pendent minors  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

The  books  needed  by  the  graduate  students  are  collected  in  the  sem- 
inary library  of  the  department.  No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to 
graduate  courses  or  to  the  seminary  library. 

Economics  Seminary,  Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 

The  object  of  the  seminary  is  to  train  students  in  methods  of  research  and  to  give  them 
practice  in  using  the  sources  of  economic  history  and  theory. 

In  1920-21  Economic  Theory  and  Economic  History  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to 
1850  are  studied. 

In  1921-22  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Mechanical  Revolution  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  America  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  wiU  be  studied. 

In  1922-23  the  Tariff,  Currency  and  Banking  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1865 
will  be  subjects  of  the  seminary. 

In  1923-24  the  Theories  and  Problems  of  Distribution  in  the  modem  industrial  states 
are  studied.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  wage  problems,  the  limitation  of  profits  and 
profit  sharing,  income  and  excess  profits  taxation,  land  reforms,  and  projects  for  controlling 
monopolies. 

Politics  Seminary,  Dr.  Fenwick.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year 

{Given  in  each  year.) 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  seminary  are  designed  to  guide  advanced  students 
in  special  research  work  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  courses.  Some  lectures 
are  given  but  the  main  attention  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  criticism  of  the  results 
of  studies  made  by  the  students  themselves. 

In  1920-21  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 
The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  form  the  basis  of  the  work. 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  relations  between  the  federal  and  state  governments, 
interstate  commerce,  and  due  process  of  law  vmder  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Students 
are  required  to  present  brief  reports  upon  assigned  cases  in  the  first  semester  and  to 
prepaie  a  longer  report  upon  a  group  of  cases  in  the  second  semester. 

In  1921-22  Constitutional  Questions  involved  in  Modem  Economic  and  Social  Problems 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  chief  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  United 
States  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Constitution 
upon  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  states  dealing  with  those  sub- 
jects. As  an  introduction  the  various  theories  relating  to  the  pioper  functions  of  the  state 
are  discussed. 

In  1922-23  Comparative  Constitutional  Government  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 
The  object  is  to  compare  and  contrast  the  several  forms  of  constitutional  government 
represented  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  together  with  a 
study  of  the  new  constitutional  governments  of  Russia,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  China,  if 
proper  material  be  available.     Among  the  questions  raised  are  the  location  of  sovereign 
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power,  and  authority  of  the  constitution,  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  constitution  upon 
the  governing  bodies,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  constitution  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  minorities. 

Seminary  in  Municipal  Government,  Miss  Franklin. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
This  seminary  deals  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  modern  municipal  government. 
The  legal  relation  of  the  city  to  the  state,  city  charters,  various  types  of  city  government, 
including  the  commission  and  city-manager  forms,  are  considered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course.  A  study  of  modem  municipal  administration  follows,  including  municipal  finance 
and  budgetary  problems,  city  planning,  housing,  public  health  and  sanitation,  franchises, 
the  public  utilities.  The  discussion  of  modern  agencies  for  research  in  city  government  ia 
supplemented  by  practical  field  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Economics  and  Politics*  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Marion   Parris  Smith,  Dr. 

Fenwick,  and  Miss  Franklin.  Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

At  the  meetings  recent  books  and  articles  are  reviewed  and  the  results  of  special  inves- 
tigations presented  for  discussion,  comment,  and  criticism. 

Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

The  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research. 

This  department  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1915  and  is 
known  as  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of 
Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  in  order  that  the  name 
of  Carola  Woerishoffer  may  be  associated  in  a  fitting  and 
lasting  way  with  Bryn  Mawr  College  which  she  so  generously 
endowed.  The  department  affords  women  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  advanced  scientific  training  in  social  and  industrial 
advancement  to  which  Carola  Woerishoffer  devoted  her  life. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Susan  Myra  Kingsbury,*  Carola  Woerishoffer  Professor 
of  Social  Economy  and  Director  of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research;  Dr.  Neva 
Deardorff,  Non-resident  Lecturer  and  Associate  Professor 
(elect)  in  Social  Economy,  Acting-Director  of  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  Department  for  the  year  1921-22;  Miss  Henrietta 
Additon,  Non-resident  Lecturer  in  Social  Economy;  Mrs.  Eva 
Whiting  White,  Non-resident  Lecturer  in  Social  Economy; 
Miss  Gladys  Boone,  Instructor  in  Social  Economy;  Dr.  Ahce 
Hamilton,  Special  Lecturer  on  Industrial  Poisons;  Dr.  Valeria 
H.  Parker,  Special  Lecturer  on  Social  Hygiene;  Miss  Gwendolyn 

*  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  announced  by  Professor 
Kingsbury  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Neva  Deardorff  and  by  a  substitute  whose  appointment 
will  be  announced  later. 
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Hughes,    Research   Secretary   of   the   Department   of   Social 

Economy  and  Social  Research;  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
following  members  of  the  closely  allied  departments  of  Eco- 
nomics and  PoHtics,  Psychology,  Education,  and  Philosophy: 
Dr.  ]\Iarion  Parris  Smith,  Professor  of  Economics;  Dr.  Charles 
Ghequiere  Fen  wick,  Professor  of  Political  Science;  Miss 
Marjorie  Lome  Franklin,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Politics; 
Dr.  Theodore  de  Leo  de  Laguna,*  Professor  of  Philosophy; 
Dr.  James  H.  Leuba,t  Professor  of  Psychology;  Dr.  Clarence 
Errol  Ferree,  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology;  Dr. 
Gertrude  Rand,  Associate  in  Experimental  and  Apphed  Psy- 
chology; Mr.  Will  Sentman  Taylor,  Lecturer  in  Psychology; 
Dr.  Matilde  Castro,*  Professor  of  Education;  Dr.  Ada  Hart 
Ai'htt,  Associate  in  Educational  Psychology;  ]\Iiss  Georgiana 
Goddard  King,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Ai't;  Dr.  Howard 
James  Savage,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Director  of 
the  work  in  Enghsh  Composition;  Dr.  David  Hilt  Tennent, 
Professor  of  Biology,  and  IVIr.  Samuel  Arthur  King,  Non-resi- 
dent Lectm'er  in  Enghsh  Diction,  The  seminaries  and  courses 
given  b}^  these  instructors  and  enumerated  below  are  specially 
adapted  for  students  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

The   com'ses  in  Social  Econom}^  and  Social  Research  are         Pre- 
intended  for  graduate  students  who  may  present  a  diploma    '^'^^^'^^  ^^■ 
from  some  college  of  acknowledged  standing.     No  undergrad- 
uate students  are  admitted  although  graduate  students  in  the 
department  may  elect,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Du'ector 
of  the  Department,  undergraduate  courses  in  other  subjects. 

Students  of  tliis  department  should  offer  for  admission  to 
their  graduate  work  a  preliminary  com'se  in  economics,  and 
more  advanced  courses  equivalent  to  the  Brjm  Mawr  College 
major  course  in  economics,  politics,  sociology,  psychology, 
philosophj^,  or  history,  and  also  preliminary  work  in  psj^- 
chologj^l  sociology  or  biology,  or  should  follow  such  courses 
wliile  taking  the  work  of  the  department. 

*  Granted  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  offered  by 
these  professors  will  be  given  by  substitutes  whose  appointments  will  be  announced  later. 

t  Granted  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  offered  by 
Professor  Leuba  will  be  given  by  I\Ir.  WUl  Sentman  Taylor. 

i  The  importance  of  psychology  may  make  it  necessarj""  to  advise  students  without 
adequate  preparation  in  this  subject  to  take  certain  psychological  courses  as  a  part  of 
their  required  work.  In  some  fields  of  work  laboratory  courses  should  be  included  in  the 
preparation. 
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The  courses  are  planned  for  one,  two,  and  three  years,  on 
the  principle  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  student's  tune  shall 
be  given  to  the  study  of  theory  and  the  remaining  one-third 
to  practical  work  in  her  chosen  field.  Students  entering  the 
department  are  expected  to  pursue  the  work  thi'oughout  one 
year  at  least.  After  one  jea.r  of  work  in  this  department 
one-half  year  may  be  given  to  a  practicum  in  residence  in  a 
social  service  institution,  in  connection  with  a  social  weKare  or 
community  organization,  in  a  federal  or  state  department  of 
labour  and  industry,  in  a  federal  or  state  employment  office, 
or  in  a  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  New  England,  or  elsewhere,  during  which 
time  the  practical  work  and  special  reading  and  research 
will  be  supervised  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  practicum 
and  the  head  of  the  institution,  department,  or  business  firm. 
Students  specializing  in  industrial  relations  and  personnel 
administration  are  required  to  devote  two  months  to  work  in 
an  industrial  or  mercantile  establishment  during  the  summer 
following  this  work  at  the  college.  This  work  is  carefully 
supervised  by  an  instructor  in  the  Department.  Opportunities 
for  summer  practice  in  other  fields  are  also  arranged. 

Practicum.  The  fields  from  which  a  subject  for  the  practicum  may  be  chosen  are 
as  wide  as  are  the  organized  activities  for  social  welfare.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  by  the  department  of  the  very  generous  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  social  agencies,  federal  and  state  departments  and 
manufacturers  and  merchants  to  secure  for  its  students  definite  affiliation 
with  practical  work  in  the  fields  chosen  by  them.  This  has  led  in  the 
years  1915-21  to  an  arrangement  for  co-operative  work  with  the  College 
Settlement,  the  Municipal  Court,  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center, 
the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Consumers'  League,  the  Seybert 
Institution,  the  White-WiUiams  Foundation,  The  American  Red  Cross, 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  and  the  State  Department  of  Labour  and 
Industr}'. 

The  following  business  firms  are  a  few  of  those  who  have  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  work  in  industrial  supervision  and  emplojrment 
management. 

American  Pulley  Company,  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Barrett  Com- 
pany, Bell  Telephone  Company,  Edward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, A.  M.  Colhns  Company,  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Henry  Disston 
&  Sons  Company,  Eddystone  JNIunitions  \\'ork6,  General  Electric  Company, 
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American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  Hog  Island,  Leeds 
Northrup  Company,  Link  Belt  Company,  Midvale  Steel  Corporation, 
Miller  Lock  Company,  Notaseme  Hosiery  Company,  Fayette  R.  Plumb 
Company,  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  Sutro  Hosiery  Company,  John 
Wanamaker. 

Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  of  other  colleges  that 
have  completed  the  required  preliminary  work  in  Economics 
and  Psychology  and  are  able  to  study  for  one  year  only  will 
receive  Certificates  in  Social  Economy  stating  the  courses  they 
have  completed  satisfactorily. 

Graduate  students  that  have  completed  the  required  pre- 
liminary work  who  are  able  to  study  for  two  years  will  receive 
Certificates  in  Social  Economy  stating  the  courses  they  have 
completed  satisfactorily. 

The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  are  open  to  graduates 
of  all  colleges  of  high  standing  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
for  these  degrees  in  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Six  seminaries,  three  including  practicums,  and  five  grad- 
uate courses,  are  given  each  year  in  the  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Graduate  Department  in  addition  to  seminaries  and  courses 
in  economics,  pohtics,  education,  philosophy,  psychology,  litera- 
ture, and  art.  Direction  of  investigation  and  research  in  special 
fields,  and  supervision  of  the  practicum  in  social  and  industrial 
welfare  accompanies  the  seminaries  and  courses.  The  seminaries 
and  courses  announced  by  the  department  are  given  in  rotation 
so  that  different  courses  may  be  taken  in  consecutive  years. 
The  selection  of  courses  depends  upon  the  field  of  Social  Econ- 
omy which  the  student  may  choose.  A  seminary  in  Social 
Economy  or  a  seminary  in  Social  Theory,  and,  unless  previously 
taken,  undergraduate  courses  in  Elements  of  Statistics  and  in 
Articulation  and  Voice  Production  are  required  of  all  students 
of  the  department. 

Free  Elective  Coubses. 
Elements  of  Statistics,  Miss  Boone.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year, 

(,Cfiven  in  each  year.) 
This  course  deals  with  the  elementary  principles  of  statistics  and  their  application. 
Among  the  topics  are  the  array,  frequency  distributions,  averages,  measures  of  variation, 
probability  and  theory  of  errors,  theory  of  sampling,  index  numbers,  logarithmic  curves, 
graphic  methods,  comparisons,  and  the  elements  of  linear  correlation. 

The  course  is  recommended  to  students  of  social  economy  and  of  economics.     No  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  beyond  the  requirements  for  matriculation  is  presupposed. 


Certificates 
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Record  Keeping  and  Social  Investigation,  Dr.  Kingsbury.* 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  and  methods  o' 
record  keeping  and  filing  which  are  applicable  to  municipal,  state,  and  federal  offices,  to 
business  organizations,  and  to  social  organizations  and  investigation,  and  with  the  methods 
of  securing,  analyzing,  interpreting  and  presenting  social  data.  The  best  systems  in  use 
will  be  analyzed  and  studied.  Formulation  of  the  various  types  of  schedules,  tabulation 
of  information  secured,  and  the  framing  of  tables  are  among  the  subjects  considered. 
The  course  concludes  with  a  critical  study  of  the  methods  used  in  social  economic  investi- 
gations, of  sources  of  social  statistical  information,  and  of  reports  by  federal  and  state 
departments  and  by  private  organizations. 


POST-M  AJOR    COUE  6ES. 

Applied  Sociology,  Dr.  Kingsbury.*  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  each  year.) 

The  first  semester's  work  includes  a  brief  survey  of  populations,  especially  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  study  of  the  racial,  national,  economic  and  social  factors  which  determine 
standards  of  living.  The  course  then  considers  the  forces  which  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  society,  the  processes  through  wjiich  society  has  evolved  and  the  final  product  in 
social  institutions.  This  discussion  having  provided  a  concept  of  the  nature  of  society 
affords  a  point  of  departure  from  which  to  consider  social  conditions  and  organized  efforts 
for  social  betterment.  In  the  second  semester  the  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  origin, 
growth,  and  present  methods  of  the  most  important  social  service  organizations  in  order  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  fields  of  activity  in  which  social  work  is  being  carried  on: 

(1)  social  education,  through  settlements,  civic  centers  or  other  neighborhood  organizations; 

(2)  improvement  of  industrial  conditions,  through  associations  for  labor  legislation,  labor 
organizations,  or  consumers'  eiforts;  (3)  child  welfare,  through  societies  for  care  and 
protection  of  children;  (4)  family  care,  through  organizations  for  the  reduction  and  pre- 
vention of  poverty;  (5)  social  guardianship,  through  the  probation  work  in  the  juvenile 
courts  or  corrective  institutions. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  attended  the  course  in  Minor  Economics. 

Graduate  Courses. 

The  following  graduate  seminaries  and  courses  may  be  elected  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  by  students  working 
for  the  first  and  second  year  certificates  as  well  as  by  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Social  Economy  and 
Social  Research,  or  may  be  offered  as  the  associated  or  independent  minor 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  when  the  major  is 
taken  in  certain  other  departments  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Academic  Council. 

Seminary  in  Social  and  Industrial  Research,  Dr.  Kingsbury.* 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 
Research  in  Social  Economy  involves  two  distinct  types  of  studies.  First,  that  which 
uses  manuscripts  or  printed  documents  as  sources  of  information  and  second,  that  which 
secures  data  concerning  human  relations  and  social  conditions  from  individuals,  groups, 
organizations,  or  institutions.  Both  phases  of  social  research  necessitate  an  ability  to 
discover  cause  and  eiTect,  to  see  the  relations  and  interpret  the  interaction  of  social  forces, 
to  recognize  and  evaluate  the  factors  conditioning  or  controlling  social  situations,  and  to 
establish  facts  concerning  social  phenomena. 

*  See  footnote,  page  100. 
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Consequently,  training  in  the  acquisition,  arrangement,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of 
data  is  essential  for  students  undertaking  either  phase  of  social  research.  As  other  semi- 
naries in  the  Department  and  allied  departments  deal  primarily  with  the  first  type  of 
studies,  this  seminary  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  second  type.  A  subject  is  selected  and 
arrangements  made  which  will  require  students  to  secure  social  data  by  work  in  the  field. 
The  material  is  then  organized,  analyzed,  and  interpreted  by  the  members  of  the  seminary. 
In  this  way,  training  is  given  in  filling  out  schedules,  classifying  data,  drawing  up  tables, 
analyzing  results,  and  interpreting  material  as  a  whole.  The  group  of  students  may 
cooperate  to  produce  a  study  which  it  is  hoped  will  prpve  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  social  or  industrial  conditions. 

In  1920-21,  the  seminary  concluded  a  survey  of  the  community  of  Bryn  Mawr  and 
initiated  an  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  affecting  women. 

In  1921-22,  the  seminary  will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Deardorff,  and  the  subject  will  be 
selected  from  the  following  aspects  of  Social  and  Industrial  Problems:  (1)  social  relations, 
(2)  vocational  opportunities  and  demands,  (3)  standards  of  living,  including  income  and 
wages,  (4)  the  relation  of  health  and  industry,  (5)  industrial  relations  of  women  and  minors. 

As  the  chief  subjects  of  investigation  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  as  noted  above  it  will 
be  possible  for  students  to  follow  the  work  of  the  seminary  for  two  consecutive  years. 

Seminary  in  Races  and  Peoples,  Dr.  Deardorff. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-28.) 
A  study  is  made  of  the  definitions  of  race,  of  theories  regarding  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  races,  and  of  the  sociological  characterization  of  peoples.     This  is  followed  by  studies  in 
special  problems  of  immigration  and  assimilation  in  the  United  States. 

Seminary  in  the  Family  as  a  Social  Institution,  Dr.  Deardorff. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 
A  study  is  made  of  theories  regarding  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  family  as  a  social 
institution;  such  as  the  patriarchal  theory,  the  theory  of  the  horde  and  mother-right, 
and  the  theory  of  the  monogamous  or  pairing  family.  In  connection  with  these  theories 
are  considered  the  questions  of  original  communism,  polygamy,  polyandry,  monogamy, 
exogamy,  endogamy,  wife-capture,  wife-purchase,  marriage  contracts,  and  divorce,  and 
finally  modern  theories  as  to  the  future  of  the  family  and  its  relation  to  the  other  social 
institutions. 

Seminary  in  Labor  Organization,  Miss  Boone. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  each  ye"r.) 

A  knowledge  of  the  general  concepts  of  labor  economy  and  of  the  outline  of  Labor  Organ- 
ization history  is  assumed.  The  seminary  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  history  of  Labor 
Organization  in  the  United  States  showing  the  parallelism  between  the  growth  of  Labor 
Organizations  and  of  Industrial  Organization  and  Employers'  Associations  and  also  show- 
ing the  influence  of  European  labor  movements  and  successive  waves  of  immigration. 
It  then  discusses  present  imion  groups  in  America,  types  and  principles  of  organization 
and  union  policies  and  practices.  These  are  linked  up  with  the  theories  of  the  Labor 
Movement  and  it  is  shown  that  both  theory  and  practice  are  conditioned  by  the  law  relating 
to  labor. 

The  development  of  a  better  understanding  between  employer  and  employee  is  traced 
through  the  early  phases  of  collective  bargaining  to  modern  schemes  such  as  the  National 
Industrial  Councils  in  Great  Britain,  the  national  agreements  in  the  clothing  and  printing 
trades  in  the  United  States  and  experiments  in  cooperative  production. 

Seminary  in  Research  in  Labor  Problems,  Miss  Boone. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 
This  seminary  must  be  preceded  by  the  seminary  in  Labor  Organization  or  its  equivalent. 
The  general  field  of  research  is  that  covered  by  the  Seminary  in  Labor  Organization  and 
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Bome  phases  of  the  course  in  Industrial  Supervision  and  Personnel  Admiuistration.  The 
special  subjects  treated  are  determined  by  the  urgency  of  current  problems  or  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  students.  Material  collected  by  the  students  is  discussed  in  con- 
ference and  presented  in  reports. 

Seminary  in  Social  Education,  Dr.  Castro. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
{Given  in  1920-21.) 
The  Essentials  of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice  for  Community  Workers  are  studied 
in  this  seminary.  The  subjects  dealt  with  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  educational 
principles  involved  in  the  intelligent  direction  of  such  activities  as  commimity  centres, 
settlement  classes,  clubs,  etc.  Among  the  subjects  studied  will  be  the  characteristic  mental 
and  physical  development  of  childhood,  adolescence,  youth,  and  maturity.  This  study 
will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  educational  materials  and  methods  appropriate 
to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  different  groups  of  varsong  ages  and  differing  educational 
opportunities. 

Seminary  in  Industrial  Organization.      Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  1921-22  and  in  each  succeeding  year.) 
This  seminary  undertakes  a  study  of  business  organization  as  an  element  in  industrial 
society.  The  aspects  of  the  industrial  combination  in  its  effects  upon  efficiency  and  wages 
are  especially  emphasized.  The  purpose  is  also  to  present  the  standard  practice  in  indus- 
trial organizations  and  management.  It  gives  a  conception  of  the  entire  plant  structure 
in  order  to  suggest  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  departments,  and  to  insure  an 
understanding  of  their  difficulties.  It  wOl  concern  itself  with  the  location  and  equipment 
of  a  plant  and  its  administration,  including  functions  of  the  officials  and  departments  and 
their  iater-relations  in  all  stages  from  purchasing  and  employing  to  marketing.  This 
seminary  will  be  conducted  by  an  instructor  whose  appointment  will  be  announced  later. 

Psychological  Seminary,  Dr.  Leuba.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23.) 
As  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  the  seminary  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects  will 
be  chosen  each  year:  instinct,  feeUng,  and  emotion;  the  psychology  of  religion  and  of 
ethics;  social  psychology;  abnormal  psychology  (mental  disorders,  the  Freudian  psy- 
chology, arrested  mental  development,  and  its  social  and  educational  implications,  etc.) ; 
animal  behaviour. 

Semioary  in  Social  Psychology,  Dr.  Leuba.* 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23,  the  principles  of  social  psychology  and  their  applica- 
tions to  social  problems  are  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1921-22  the  seminary  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  WUl  Sentman  Taylor.  The  subject 
will  be  an  introduction  to  social  psychology  with  a  study  of  its  appUcations  to  social  prob- 
lems. 

In  1923-24,  Temperament  and  Character,  their  instinctive  and  emotional  foundation, 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

This  seminary  is  open  to  students  who  have  pursued  an  elementary  course  in  psychology. 
It  may  be  elected  separately  or  may  be  combined  with  the  seminary  in  Social  and  Political 
Philosophy  given  in  the  second  semester  to  count  as  a  seminary  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

Semiaary  in  Social  and  Political  Philosophy,  Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna.* 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 
The  topics  chosen  for  discussion  will  vary  from  year  to  year.     Among  them  will  be  such 
suDjects  as:  the  general  nature  of  law;  sovereignty  and  allegiance;  the  conception  of  per- 

*  See  footnote,  page  101. 
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sonal  liberty;  property;  punishment;  marriage  and  t)ie  family;  moral  education.  This 
seminary  is  open  to  students  who  have  pursued  an  elementary  course  in  philosophy.  It 
may  be  elected  separately  or  may  be  combined  with  the  seminary  in  Social  Psychology 
given  in  the  first  semester  to  count  as  a  seminary  in  the  Department  of  Social  Economy 
and  Social  Research. 

Seminary  in  Social  Economy  Applied  to  Community  Organization  and 
Administration,  Dr.  Kingsbury*  and  Mrs.  White. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 

This  seminary  includes  the  Practicum  in  Community  Organization  and  Administration. 
It  combines  practical  work  in  social  and  community  education  with  reports  and  discussions. 
It  must  be  accompanied  by  the  course  in  Community  Organization  and  must  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  the  seminary  in  Social  Education — Essentials  of  Educational  Theory 
and  Practice  for  Social  Workers — or  its  equivalent.  In  addition  to  reports  and  conferences, 
seven  or  twelve  hours  a  week,  according  to  election,  are  devoted  to  active  work  in  a  social 
center  or  settlement  .by  which  the  student  gains  vital  illustration  of  the  principles  and 
organization  of  community  work. 

The  practice  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  to  the  student  training  m  the  following  activ- 
ities: 

(1)  Direction  and  teaching  of  clubs  and  classes  as  observers,  visitors,  helpers  and  assis- 
tants. 

(2)  Regular  daily  management  as  assistants  and  later  as  directors. 

(3)  General  administrative  assistance  in  office  work,  including  record-keeping,  in  library 
work,  in  activities  to  secure  publicity,  in  preparation  of  newspaper  articles,  reports,  posters, 
exhibits,  parades,  dramatics,  plays,  festivals,  demonstrations,  concerts,  and  lectures,  in 
public  speaking  and  writing,  and  in  conducting  financial  campaigns  and  special  studies. 

(4)  Teaching  in  night  schools  of  classes  in  civics  and  elementary  subjects,  and  conducting 
games,  dramatics,  gymnastics,  playgroimds  and  kindergarten  activities. 

(5)  Co-operation  with  civic  movements,  community  campaigns  and  emergency  activities, 
school  programs  and  publicity. 

Training  in  the  theory  and  supervision  of  practice  in  Physical  Education  may  accompany 
this  seminary. 

Two  or  three  months  of  non-resident  practice  in  social  centers  and  settlements,  play- 
grounds or  fresh-air  camps  may  be  arranged  for  the  summer  following  the  resident  work 
at  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  fields  from  which  the  subject  for  the  practicum  may  be  chosen  are  community, 
civic  and  social  centers,  settlements,  playgrounds,  and  health  and  recreation  centers, 
and  have  included  the  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center,  The  Philadelphia  College  Settle- 
ment and  work  in  smaller  neighboring  communities. 

Seminary  in  Social  Economy  Applied  to  Social  Relief  and  Social  Guard- 
ianship, Dr.  Deardorff  and  Miss  Additon.       Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Cfiven  in  each  year.) 

This  seminary  includes  the  Practicum  in  Social  Relief  and  Social  Guardianship.  It  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  course  in  Social  Treatment  of  Dependents,  Delinquents,  and  Defec- 
tives. Field  work  is  carried  on  7  to  12  hours  per  week  according  to  election  with  such 
agencies  as  the  following:  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charities;  The  Home 
Service  Departments  of  the  Red  Cross;  The  Children's  Bureau,  an  agency  which  investi- 
gates all  complaints  concerning  children;  The  Children's  Aid  Society,  a  child-] )hicii.g 
agency;  The  White-Williams  Foundation;  Hospital  Social  Service  Departmentu  an^l  the 
various  departments  of  the  Municipal  Court,  such  as  the  Probation,  Statistical,  Empltiy- 
ment  Agency  and  Psychological  Departments. 

The  field  work  with  these  agencies  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Deardorff  ajid  Miss 
Additon  and  of  the  director  of  the  particular  agency  or  department.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  practice  work,  students  are  taken  on  observation  trips  to  courts,  almshouses, 
orphanages,  asylums,  institutions  for  the  feebleminded,  the  blind,  the  crippled,  hospitalu.  etc. 

*  See  foetnote,  page  100. 
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Seminary  in  Social  Economy  Applied  to  Industrial  Supervision  and 
Personnel  Administration,  Miss  Boone.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year 

{Given  in  each  year.) 
This  seminary  includes  a  practicum  in  Industrial  Supervision  and  Personnel  Administra- 
tion, and  consists  of  7  or  12  hours  field  work  per  week  in  industrial  experience  in  or  near 
Philadelphia  and  two  months  of  non-resident  industrial  experience.  During  the  period 
of  residence  at  Bryn  Mawr,  the  field  work  is  devoted  to  assisting  in  an  employment  oflSce, 
while  group  observation  trips  are  regularly  arranged.  In  the  non-resident  period  the 
student,  in  addition  to  experience  in  the  employment  office,  by  being  transferred  from 
process  to  process,  is  enabled  by  plant  supervision  to  see  not  only  the  conditions  of  work 
but  the  adjustment  of  employment  problems  to  the  other  factors  of  industry.  Experience 
may  also  be  afforded  in  the  state  employment  service  and  in  factory  inspection.  In  con- 
nection with  this  seminary  each  student  must  take  the  course  in  Industrial  Supervision 
and  Personnel  Administration,  and  must  precede  or  accompany  it  by  the  Seminary  in 
Labor  Organization  or  the  equivalent. 

Social  Treatment  of  Dependents,  Delinquents  and  Defectives,  Dr.  Dear- 

dorff  and  Miss  Additon.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Cfiven  in  each  year.) 
This  course  aims  toward  the  preparation  of  the  student  to  handle  the  individual  case 
problems  arising  out  of  dependency,  defect  and  delinquency.  This  involves  a  study  of 
the  methods  of  investigation  of  the  individual  case,  the  objectives  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment, the  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  for  giving  expert  services,  special  forms  of 
care  and  assistance  and  legal  custody.  Studies  are  made  of  the  adaptation  of  fundamental 
principles  of  investigation  and  treatment  to  particular  forms  of  social  maladjustment  and 
physical  and  mental  defect.  The  student  is  acquainted  with  the  theories  of  social  responsi- 
bility with  reference  to  these  classes,  of  preventive  measures  already  in  effect,  and  of 
opportunities  to  extend  preventive  measures. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  graduate  students  by 
special  arrangement: 

Crunmal  Law.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  students 
in  this  department  may  pursue  the  course  in  Criminal  Law  offered  by  Dean  Mikell  at  the 
Law  School,  Thirty-fourth  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

This  course  may  accompany  the  course  in  Social  Treatment  of  Delinquents  and  Defec- 
tives (Crimonology). 

Criminal  Procedure.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  students 
in  this  department  may  pursue  the  course  in  Criminal  Procedure  offered  by  Dean  Mikell 
at  the  Law  School,  Thirty-fourth  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  Criminal  Law. 

Industrial  Supervision  and  Personnel  Administration,  Miss  Boone. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year _ 
{Given  in  each  year.) 
The  course  deals  with  the  problems  and  technique  of  Personnel  Administration.  It 
considers  the  organization  and  functions  of  a  personnel  department  and  the  relation  of 
that  department  to  the  industrial  or  commercial  organization.  The  practical  problems 
of  building  up  and  maintaining  a  stable  working  force  are  discussed  and  in  this  connection 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  analysis  of  labor  turnover  and  on  the  training  and  supervision  of 
employees.  The  course  also  presents  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  the  per- 
sonnel department  and  pubhc  employment  services,  the  schools  and  recreational  and 
educational  agencies  supported  by  the  community  at  large. 
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Any  outline  of  this  course  must  be  somewhat  tentative  as  the  experience  drawn  upon 
in  its  presentation  is  constantly  changing  and  increasing  and  much  of  the  material  is 
obtained  from  current  publications.  The  following  survey  suggests  the  scope  of  the 
course: 

I.  Personnel  Administration:   function;   scope;   fundamental  problems. 

II.  Employment  Management:  selection  of  employees: — sources  of  labor  supply;  job 
analysis  and  specifications;  applications  and  interviews;  physical  examinations;  tests. 

III.  Training  and  Instruction:  for  foreman;  for  minor  executive;  for  new  employees; 
for  promotion. 

IV.  Maintenance  of  Working  Force: 

(a)  Conditions  of  Employment:  wages;  hours  of  labor;  health  and  safety;  scientific 
management. 

(6)  Relation  of  Management  to  Workers:  follow-up;  promotions  and  transfers ;  absentee- 
ism and  tardiness;   discipline  and  complaints;   service  work;   employee  representation. 

V.  Organization  of  a  Personnel  Department:  plan  of  organization;  survey  of  plant; 
office  equipment;   records  and  files. 

VI.  Relation  to  Other  Executives:  production  manager;  foreman;  industrial  engineer; 
safety  engineer;  sanitary  expert;  fatigue  expert;  sales  manager. 

VII.  Relations  with  Community:  schools;  industrial  education;  organizations;  gov- 
ernment boards;  movements  for  improved  industrial  housing  and  proper  transportation 
for  personal  and  social  development  and  recreation  and  for  social  care  and  aid;  industrial 
commissions. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  seminary  in  Labor  Organization  or 
Industrial  Organization  or  the  equivalent,  and  by  the  seminary  in  Social  Economy,  includ- 
ing the  Practicum  in  Industrial  Supervision  and  Personnel  Administration. 

Advanced  Statistics,  Miss  Boone.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

This  course  attempts  to  study  intensively  the  subjects  of  correlation  and  causation,  or 
the  functional  relationships  between  series  of  facts.  The  main  considerations  of  the 
course  are  the  method  of  least  squares,  the  theory  of  linear  correlation,  skew  distribution, 
partial  correlation,  and  the  theory  of  ontingency. 

The  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  Elements  of  Statistics  or  its  equivalent, 
and  a  foundation  in  mathematics  including  the  Calculus  is  desirable  to  facilitate  ease  in 
comprehension. 

If  accompanied  by  the  Special  Research  in  Statistics  the  course  becomes  equivalent  to  a 
.seminary. 

Special  Research  in  Statistics,  Miss  Boone. 

Seven  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 
This  course  including  laboratory  analysis  and  reports  is  offered  in  each  year  in  connection 
with  the  course  in  Advanced  Statistics  and  the  two  courses  taken  together  are  equivalent 
to  a  seminary. 

Community  Organization,  Mrs.  White.        Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 
The  theory  upon  which  community  work  is  based  and  the  technique  used  in  its  conduct 
are  presented  in  this  course  to  accompany  the  field  practice  which  is  carried  on  under  the 
Seminary  in  Social  Economy  Applied  to  Community  Organization.     Experience  of  the 
student  in  the  field  is  constantly  used  to  exemplify  the  principles  formulated. 
In  the  first  semester  the  following  subjects  are  covered: 

(1)  A  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  community,  of  its  physical  aspects 
and  its  political  and  social  organization. 

(2)  Analysis  of  Primary  and  Universal  Groups  including  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  these  groups. 

(3)  Survey  of  the  Field  of  Social  Work.  The  place  of  Community  Organization  in  the 
progress  of  society. 
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(4)  Major  industrial,  social,  and  political  problems  and  the  application  of  the  findings 
of  sociologj',  economics,  psj'chologj',  political  science  to  the  solving  of  those  problems. 

(5)  Principles  of  Case  Work  to  be  used  in  Community  Organization. 
In  the  second  semester  the  work  includes: 

(1)  First  steps  in  organizing  a  community  including  methods  of  approach  to  strategic 
groups  and  to  strategic  individuals.  Formation  of  a  representative  governing  body.  The 
commxmity  surs-ey.     Method  of  deciding  on  a  program  of  action. 

(2)  Questions  of  management.  Committee  organization.  StaS  organization.  Budget 
making  and  accounting.  Records.  Office  systems.  Selection,  training,  and  super^Tsion 
of  volimteers.     The  communitj'  building;   its  equipment  and  operation. 

(3)  Community  finance  and  PubUcity.  The  Community  Chest.  The  growth  of  local 
federations  of  social  and  civic  agencies. 

(4)  Group  Organization.  The  club,  class  or  society.  Age  groupings.  Special  interest 
groups.  Alethods  of  gauging  the  personal  and  social  needs  of  the  indi'S'idual  through 
group  action.     Educational,  civic,  social,  recreational  programs  for  groups. 

(5)  Units  of  Community  Organization:   city  or  town,  neighborhood,  block. 

(6)  Community  Cooperation  with  city  or  town  governments,  with  public  health  agencies, 
with  schools,  with  social  and  philanthropic  agencies,  with  ei\'ic  bodies  and  with  churches. 

(7)  PubUc  and  private  forms  of  Community  Organization.  Use  of  schoolbuildings  and 
of  libraries  as  community  centers.  The  development  of  public  recreation  systems,  play- 
groimds  and  parks.  Extension  work  of  national  departments.  The  program  of  the 
Red  Cross,  of  Community  Service,  and  the  Social  Settlement.  The  local  improvement 
society  and  the  Communitj'  Council. 

The  course  also  takes  up  the  question  of  legislative  procedure,  town  planning,  housiiig, 
the  cooperative  movement,  and  citizenship  programs. 

Community  Art,  Miss  King.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

.A  special  course  will  be  given  in  Community  Art,  to  show  the  methods  of  developing 
group  expression  in  music,  dramatics,  pageantrj',  dancing,  literarj'  expression,  architecture, 
graphic  and  plastic  arts.  This  course  prepares  the  student  of  artistic  ability  to  use  her 
best  gifts  in  bringing  out  the  artistic  expression  of  the  community.  The  purposes  of  educa- 
tional dramatics,  pageant  and  festival  forms,  qualifications  of  directors,  principles  of 
easting,  costuming  and  stage  direction  are  included  in  the  di^-ision  on  community  dra- 
matics. In  a  similar  way  the  movement  for  commimity  music,  civic  architecture,  writing, 
painting  or  sculpture  which  are  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  people  are  included  in  other 
divisions  of  the  course. 

Technical  and  Advanced  Criticism,  Dr.  Savage. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  bibliography,  the  tabulating  of  critical  data, 
the  planning  and  writing  of  papers,  reports  and  dissertations,  critical  usage,  and  other  mat- 
ters.    Materials  collected  for  other  courses  in  research  are  available  for  use  in  this  work. 

General  Course  in  Articulation  and  Voice  Production,  Mr.  King. 

One  half  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  train  speakers  in  accurate  and  distinct  articulation  and  to 
eliminate  the  faults  of  bad  production.  Speech  is  resolved  into  its  phonetic  elements 
which  are  made  the  basis  of  practical  exercises  so  arranged  as  to  be  progressive  in  their 
difficulties. 

Social  Hygiene,  Dr.  Parker.  One  hour  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  Students  of  the  Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social 
Reaearch. 
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Economic  Seminary,  Dr.  Marion  Parris  Smith. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  Economic  Theory  and  Economic  History  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to 
1850  are  studied. 

In  1921-22  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Mechanical  Revolution  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  America  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  will  be  studied. 

In  1922-23  the  tariff,  currency  and  banking  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1865 
will  be  the  subjects  of  the  seminary. 

In  1923-24  the  Theories  and  Problems  of  Distribution  and  the  agencies  in  modem  social 
life  that  effect  the  distribution  of  wealth  will  be  studied.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
wage  problems,  profit  sharing,  land  reforms,  and  income  and  excess  profits  taxation,  and 
projects  for  controlling  monopolies. 

Political  Seminary,  Dr.  Fenwick.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 
The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  form  the  basis  of  the  work. 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  relations  between  the  federal  and  state  governments,  inter- 
state commerce,  and  due  process  of  law  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Students 
are  required  to  present  brief  reports  upon  assigned  cases  in  the  first  semester  and  to  prepare 
a  longer  report  upon  a  group  of  oases  in  the  second  semester. 

In  1921-22  Constitutional  questions  involved  in  modem  economic  and  social  problems 
are  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  chief  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  United 
States  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Constitution 
on  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  states  in  dealing  with  those  sub- 
-jects.  As  an  introduction  the  various  theories  relating  to  the  proper  fimctions  of  the  State 
are  discussed. 

In  1922-23  Comparative  Constitutional  Government  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 
The  object  will  be  to  compare  and  contrast  the  several  forms  of  constitutional  government 
represented  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  together  with  a 
study  of  the  new  constitutional  governments  of  Russia,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  China,  if 
proper  material  be  available.  Among  the  questions  raised  wiU  be  the  location  of  sovereign 
power,  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  constitution  upon 
the  governing  bodies,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  constitution  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  minorities. 

Seminary  in  Municipal  Government,  Miss  Franklin. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 
This  seminary  deals  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  modem  municipal  government, 
The  legal  relation  of  the  city  to  the  state,  city  charters,  various  types  of  city  government, 
including  the  commission  and  city  manager  forms,  are  considered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course.  A  study  of  modern  municipal  administration  follows  including  municipal  finance 
and  budgetary  problems,  city  planning,  housing,  public  health  and  sanitation,  franchises  and 
public  utilities.  The  discussion  of  modem  agencies  for  research  in  city  government  is 
supplemented  by  practical  field  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Seminary  in  Educational  Methods  and  Measurements,  Dr.  Castro.* 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 
The  seminarj'  takes  up  the  principles  of  educational  methods  and  teaching  technique. 
The  latter  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  educational  measurements. 
The  special  subjects  considered  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Seminary  in  Intelligence  Tests,  Dr.  ArHtt. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year, 
*  See  footnote,  page  101- 
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Laboratory  Work.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year . 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

The  work  of  the  seminary  is  devoted  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  field  of  mental  tests. 
The  laboratory  work  includes  training  in  the  use  of  tests  followed  by  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  them  in  schools. 

Seminary  in  Applied  Psychology,  Dr.  Rand. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  Work.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

This  course  combines  seminary,  laboratory  drill  and  research  features,  and  covers  the 
psychological  aspects  of  mental  testing  with  special  application  to  problems  of  vocational 
guidance  and  to  the  testing  of  normal  adults,  adult  and  juvenile  delinquents  and  defectives. 

In  the  seminary  work,  the  requirements  of  mental  tests,  their  standardization  and 
statistical  treatment  are  considered.  The  laboratory  drill  work  consists  of  training  in 
the  application  of  general  intelligence  and  diagnostic  tests  to  normal  children  and  adults. 
This  furnishes  a  standard  of  the  normal  reaction  to  the  tests  as  well  as  practice  in  giving 
the  tests.  Later  the  work  will  be  with  deUnquents  and  defectives.  The  research  work 
will  be  done  in  connection  with  Vocational  Guidance  Bureaus.  Two  problems  will  be 
considered  here:  (a)  the  devising  and  standardizing  of  specific  tests  for  diagnosuig  abUity 
for  different  vocations;  and  (b)  the  determination  of  the  average  level  of  intelligence 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  different  vocations.  The  course  is  open  only  to  graduate 
students  who  have  had  training  in  experimental  psychology. 

Special  Laboratory  Problems  in  Applied  Psychology,  Dr.  Rand. 

Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 
This  course  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Applied  Psychology  to  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  work. 

Social  Economy  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Kingsbury,  Miss  Boone,  Dr.  Deardorfif 

and  Miss  Additon.  Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

Current  books  and  articles  are  reviewed,  recent  reports,  surveys,  and  investigations 
are  criticized,  and  the  results  of  important  research  are  presented  for  discussion. 

Philosophy. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Theodore  de  Leo  de  Laguna,*  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Dr. 
Grace  Mead  Andrus  de  Laguna,*  Associate  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy,and  Dr.  Ethel  Ernestine  Sabin,  Associate  in  Philosophy. 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  covers  eighteen 
and  a  half  hours  of  lectures  a  week:  it  includes  a  required 
course  of  five  hours  a  week  for  one  semester;  ten  hours  a  week 
of  undergraduate  major  and  minor  work;  and  six  hours  a  week 
of  graduate  work. 

A  course  in  philosophy,  five  hours  a  week  throughout  one 

*  Granted  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  offered  by 
Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna  and  by  Dr.  Grace  Mead  Andrus  de  Laguna  will  be  given  by 
substitutes  whose  appointments  will  be  announced  later. 
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semester,  and  a  course  in  psycholog>%  five  hours  a  week  through- 
out one  semester,  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

The  major  course  in  philosophy  presupposes  as  much  infor- 
mation as  is  contained  in  the  required  course,  and  may  be 
elected  as  a  group  in  combination  with  the  major  course  in 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  economics  and  politics,  psychology, 
mathematics,  or  physics. 

A  combination  of  five  hours  a  week  for  one  j^ear  of  the 
minor  course  in  philosophy  with  five  hours  a  week  for  one 
year  of  the  minor  course  in  psychologj^,  making  up  a  course 
of  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years,  forms  a  major  course  and 
may  be  elected  as  a  group  in  combination  with  the  major 
course  in  Greek,  English,  economics  and  politics,  mathematics, 
and  physics. 

Introduction  to  Philosophy,  Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna,*  Dr.  Grace  de 

Laguna*^  and  Dr.  Sabin.  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

{Given  in  each  year.} 

(The  class  is  divided  into  three  sections  and  each  section  assigned  to  a  dififerent  instructor 
for  each  half  of  the  semester.) 

The  course  consists  of  discussions  of  certain  fundamental  problems  of  metaphysics  based 
as  far  as  possible  upon  recent  philosophical  literature.  Everj'  effort  will  be  made  to  foster 
independence  and  sincerity  of  thought  rather  than  to  impress  upon  the  students  any 
Bystem  of  philosophical  dogmas. 

First  Yeak. 
{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester.  {Given  in  each  year.) 

Klementary  Ethics,  Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna.*  Five  hours  a  week. 

The  course  begins  -with  a  survey  of  the  development  of  moral  standards  in  the 
course  of  human  progress  from  primitive  to  modem  conditions.  This  is  followed  by  a 
critical  study  of  the  theory  of  moral  values,  with  especial  reference  to  the  phenomena  of 
moral  evolution.  The  concluding  weeks  are  devoted  to  an  introduction  to  the  more  general 
problems  of  Social  Philosophy  in  their  bearing  upon  the  ideals  of  English  and  American 
liberalism. 

2nd  Semester. 

History  of  Philosophy,  Dr.  Grace  de  Laguna.*  Five  hours  a  week. 

Ancient  philosophy  is  very  briefly  treated.  The  greater  part  of  the  course  is  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  selections  from  the  principal  writings  of  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes, 
Spinoza;   Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

1st  Semester.  Second  Year. 

From  Kant  to  Spencer,  Dr.  Sabin.  Five  hours  a  week. 

The  course  is  principally  occupied  with  the  development  of  the  post-Kantian  idealism, 
and  with  the  naturalistic  systems  of  Comte,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Spencer. 


Required 
Course. 


Major 
Course. 


■  See  footnote,  page  112. 
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2nd  Semester. 

Recent  Philosophical  Tendencies,  Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna.* 

Five  hours  a  v)eek. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  introduction  to  the  most  important 
and  significant  recent  movements  of  thought.      Among  the  theories  discussed  are  neo- 
realism,  the  pragmatism  of  James  and  Dewey,  and  the  intuitionalism  of  Bergson. 

Group:  Philosophy  with  Greek,  or  with  Latin,  or  with  Eng- 
lish, or  with  Economics  and  Politics,  or  with  Psychology,  or 
with  History  of  Art  or  with  Mathematics,  or  with  Physics,  or 
with  Geolog}^;  Philosophy  and  Psychology  with  Greek  or  with 
EngHsh  or  with  Economics  and  Politics  or  with  Mathematics  or 
with  Physics. 

Graduate  Coubses. 

Oraduatt        Five  hours  a  week  of  seminary  work  and  graduate  lectures  are  offered 
Courses,     each  year  to  graduate  students  of  philosophy,  accompanied  by  the  direc- 
tion of  private  reading  and  original  research. 

A  seminary  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  offered  each  year  and  a  semi- 
nary in  ethics  and  one  in  logic  and  metaphysics  are  offered  in  alternate 
years.  A  seminary  in  social  and  political  philosophy  is  offered  in  the  second 
semester  of  each  year.  The  subjects  of  study  are  changed  from  year  to 
year  through  a  cycle  of  three  years.  Ten  hours  a  week  of  advanced  under- 
graduate courses  are  also  open  to  graduate  students.  Students  electing 
philosophy  as  their  major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  emphasize  either  metaphysics  or  ethics.  For  the  list  of  approved 
associated  and  independent  minors  see  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic 
CouncU.  The  books  needed  by  the  graduate  students  are  collected  in  the 
seminary  Hbrary  of  the  department.  No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to 
graduate  courses  or  to  the  seminary  hbrary. 
Seminary  in  Ethics,  Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Giten  in  alternate  years.) 

In  1920-21  the  subject  is  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau.     In  the  first  semester  the  political 

theory  is  studied,  and  in  the  second  the  theories  of  Education,  Art,  Morals  and  Religion. 

In   1922-2.3  English  Evolutionary  Ethics,   as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Darwin, 

Spencer,  Chilord,  Stephen,  Alexander,  and  Hobhouse,  and  as  criticised  by  Green,  Sorley, 

Huxley,  Pringle-Pattison,  and  RashdaU,  will  be  the  subject   of  the  seminary.      Special 

attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  determining  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the  genetic 

method  as  applied  in  ethical  research. 

Seminary  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.) 
In  1921-22*  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  English  Empiricism.     Special  attention  is  paid 
to  its  connection  with  Associationism  and  to  the  development  of  the  theory  of  scientific 
method. 

In  1923-24  the  philosophy  of  Plato  will  be  discussed  in  the  seminary.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  earUer  dialogues,  to  the  development  of  the  theory  of  ideas  and  the 
relation  of  this  theory  to  the  teachings  and  method  of  Socrates. 

*  See  footnote,  page  113. 
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Seminary  in  Social  and  Political  Philosophy,  Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna.* 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  lecond  lemester- 
{.Given  in  each  year.) 

The  topics  chosen  for  discussion  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prominent  among  them  are: 
the  general  nature  of  law;  sovereignty  and  allegiance;  the  conception  of  personal  liberty; 
property;   punishment;   marriage  and  the  family;    moral  education. 

This  seminary  may  be  elected  separately,  or  may  be  combined  with  the  seminary  in 
Social  Psychology,  given  two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester,  to  count  aa  a  seminary 
in  the  Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 

Seminary  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Dr.  Grace  de  Laguna. 

Two  hour*  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  alternate  years.) 

In  1921-22*  Inductive  and  Genetic  logic  is  the  subject  of  tlje  seminary.  The  theories 
of  Sigwart,  Mill,  Whewell,  Bradley,  Bosanquet,  and  Dewej-  are  the  basis  of  investigations. 

In  1923-24  Contemporary  Realism  as  represented  by  Moore,  Russell,  .Alexander,  Perry, 
McGilvary,  and  FuUerton  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

Semiaary  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Dr.  Sabin. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  t?i  alternate  years.) 

In  1920-21  Descartes  and  Spinoza  are  studied  with  special  reference  to  their  view  of 
the  relation  between  idea  and  object. 

In  1922-23  the  philosophy  of  Kant  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  principal 
writings  of  the  critical  period  are  read  and  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  final  organization  of 
Kant's  system  in  the  Critique  of  Judgment. 

Philosophical  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna,*  Dr.  Grace  de 

Laguna,*  and  Dr.  Sabin.  Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

The  advanced  students  and  the  instructors  meet  to  report  on  and  diaouss  recent  reviews 
and  philosophical  articles. 

Psychology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  dii'ection  of 
Dr.  James  H.  Leuba,t  Professor  of  Psychology,  Dr.  Clarence 
Errol  Ferree,  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology  and 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  Dr.  Gertrude  Rand, 
Associate  in  Experimental  and  AppKed  Psychology,  and  Dr. 
Ethel  Ernestine  Sabin,  Associate  in  Philosophy'',  Mr.  Will 
Sentman  Taylor,  Lecturer  in  Psychology,  Miss  Mai'garet 
Montague  Monroe,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Experimental 

*  See  footnote,  page  112. 

t  Granted  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  oflered  by 
Professor  Leuba  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Will  Sentman  Taylor. 
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Psychology-,  and  ]\Ii5s  Louise  Littig  Sloan.  Assistant  Demon- 
strator in*Applied  Psycholog}-. 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  covers  twenty- 
f'jur  and  a  ha'f  hours  of  lectures  a  week;  it  includes  a  required 
course  of  five  hours  a  vreek  for  one  semester;  ten  hours  a  week 
of  undergraduate  major  and  minor  work;  two  hours  a  week  of 
free  elective  work  and  twelve  hours  a  week  of  graduate  work. 

A  course  in  psychology-,  five  hours  a  week  throughout  one 
semester,  and  a  course  in  philosophy,  five  hours  a  week  through- 
out one  semester,  are  required  of  -aU  candidates  for  a  degree. 

The  major  com'se  in  psycholog}^  presupposes  as  much  infor- 
mation as  is  obtained  in  the  required  course  and  may  be  elected 
as  a  group  in  combination  with  the  major  course  in  Greek, 
English,  economics  and  politics,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
physics,  or  biolog}-. 

A  combination  of  five  hoijrs  a  week  for  one  year  of  the 
minor  course  in  ps\'chology  with  five  hours  a  week  for  one 
>-ear  of  the  minor  course  in  philosophy  forms  a  major  course 
and  may  be  elected  as  a  group  in  combination  vdth  the  major 
coiu-se  in  Greek,  English,  economics  and  politics,  mathematics, 
and  phj'sics. 

Course.         Psychology,  Dr.  Leuba*  and  Dr.  Sabin. 

Pize  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
'Gi'.eri  in  t'lch  year.) 
xl  (The  claBs  is  divided  alphabet iciUj-   ixito  sestlons,  one  coDducted  by  Dr.  Leuba  and 

one  conducted  by  Dr.  Sabin,  the  instructors  of  the  divisions  being  interchanged  in  the 
middle  of  the  semester.) 

The  text-book  used  is  Pillsbury's  Fundamenials  of  Prychotoffy.  In  connection  with  the 
lecturei  there  are  experimental  demonstrations. 

FiEST  Yeab. 
{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester.  {Giren  in  each  year.) 

Jifajor  Experimental  Psj-chologj',  Dr.  Ferree  and  Dr.  Rand.         Fire  hours  a  week. 

C<yiirse.  Laboratorj'  work,  Dr.  Ferree  and  Dr.  Pt-and.  Four  hours  a  week. 

(Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  taken  the  required  course  in  psj"choIogy.  May 
be  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 

The  lectures  constitute  an  abbreviated  course  in  systematic  psj'chology  in  which  the 
historical,  critical,  and  theoretical  features  of  the  subjects  covered  are  discussed  and  the 
experimental  features  demonstrated.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  comparative  study  of 
methods.   The  laboratory  work  consists  of  individual  practice  in  selected  topics. 

*  See  footnote,  page  115. 
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Snd  Semester. 

The  Psychology  of  Instinct    and    Emotion,   and  Animal    Behaviour, 

Dr.  Leuba.*  Five  hours  a  week. 

(Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  taken  the  required  course  in  psychology.  May 
he  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 

The  course  in  animal  psychology  dees  not  necessitate  a  special  knowledge  of  biology, 
yet  it  appeals  to  students  of  that  science  since  it  deals  with  animal  behaviour.  Time  is 
spent  on  an  analysis  of  the  methods  and  processes  by  which  animals  learn.  This  part  of 
the  course  is  of  special  interest  to  students  of  education  because  of  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  problems  of  mental  acquisition  in  man. 

Second  Yeab. 
1st  Semester.  (Given  in  each  year.) 

Social  Psychology:  The  Psychology  of  Group  Life  and  the  Origin  and 
the  Nature  of  Magic,  Religion,  Science,  and  Art,  Dr.  Leuba.* 

Five  hours  a  week. 

(Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  taken  the  minor  course  in  psychology  five  hours 
a  week  in  the  second  semester.  Experimental  psychology  is  not  a  prerequisite.  May 
be  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 

Psychology  has  so  far  been  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  individuals,  human  or 
animal,  normal  or  abnormal.  But  a  community,  a  crowd,  an  industrial  trust,  do  not  behave 
as  the  individuals  composing  them  would  behave  if  they  acted  independently.  For  this 
reason  the  study  of  the  laws  of  social  interrelation  and  of  social  action  has  become  a 
separate  branch  of  psychology. 

£nd  Semester. 

Applied  Psychology,  Dr.  Rand.  Five  hours  a  week. 

Laboratory  work,  Dr.  Rand.  Four  hours  a  week. 

(Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  taken  the  minor  course  in  psychology  five  hours 
a  week  during  the  first  semester.     May  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 

The  specific  applications  of  psychology  form  the  subject-matter  of  this  course.  An 
important  feature  is  the  application  to  the  work  of  the  clinic.  Demonstrations  are  made 
of  mental  equipment  and  individual  practice  is  given  in  mental  testing.  The  applications 
of  psychology  to  law,  medicine,  vocational  guidance,  advertising,  etc.,  are  briefly  considered. 

Group:  Psychology  with  Greek,  or  with  English,  or  with 
Economics  and  Politics,  or  with  Philosophy,  or  with  Mathematics, 
or  with  Physics,  or  with  Biology,  or  Philosophy  and  Psychology 
with  Greek,  or  with  English,  or  with  Economics  and  Politics, 
or  with  Mathematics,  or  with  Physics. 

Free  Elective  Course. 
Advanced  Experimental  Psychology,  Dr.  Ferree. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Fr€6 

(Given  in  each  year.)  "^l^?**!*!^ 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  be  trained  in  research  work.  It  is  prima- 
rily for  fourth  year  students  in  psychology,  but  in  very  special  cases  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  it  may  be  taken  by  a  student  who  has  taken  the  minor  course  in  experimental 
psychology.  The  instructor  will  cooperate  with  the  students  in  the  solution  of  some 
original  problems.     A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required. 

*  See  footnote,  page  115. 
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Graduate  Cotibses. 

Gri^aduate  Twelve  hours  a  week  of  seminary  work  and  graduate  lectures  are  offered 
Courses,  each  year  to  graduate  students  of  psychology,  accompanied  by  the  direction 
of  private  reading  and  original  research  and  the  courses  are  varied  from 
j'ear  to  year  so  that  they  may  be  pursued  by  students  through  three  or 
more  successive  years.  The  books  needed  by  the  graduate  students  are 
collected  in  the  seminary  Ubrary  of  the  department.  No  undergraduates 
are  admitted  to  graduate  courses  or  to  the  seminary  library,  but  the 
minor  and  major  courses  of  the  department  amounting  to  ten  hours  a 
week  may  be  elected  by  graduate  students.  The  laboratory  of  experi- 
mental psychology'  is  open  to  graduate  students  for  research  work.  Stu- 
dents may  offer  either  Social  Psychology  or  Experimental  and  Systematic 
Psychology  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
A  list  of  approved  associated  and  independent  minors  will  be  found  in  the 
Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

Psychological  Seminary,  Dr.  Leuba.  Two  hours  a  week  thronghoiU  the  year, 

(Giten  in  each  year,  but  omitted  in  1921-22.) 

As  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  the  Beminary  one  or  two  of  the  followiDg  subjects 
will  be  chosen  each  year:  the  psj^chology  of  mental  and  moral  deficiencies  with  reference 
to  the  social  problems  they  present,  including  case  studies  and  research  work  in  problems 
of  delinquency;  instinct,  feeling  and  emotion;  the  psychologj'  of  reUgion  and  of  ethics; 
social  psychology;  abnormal  psychologj-  (mental  disorders,  the  Freudian  psychology, 
arrested  mental  development,  and  its  social  and  educational  implications,  etc.) 

Seminary  in  Social  Psychologj',  Dr.  Leuba.* 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  aaid  again  in  1922-23  the  principles  of  social  psj'chologj'  and  their  applications 
to  social  problems  are  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1921-22  the  seminary  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Will  Sentman  Taylor.     The  subject 
,-  will  be  an  introduction  to  social  psychologj'  with  a  study  of  its  apphcations  to  social  prob- 

lems. 

jIn  1923-24  abnormal  psj-chologj-,  chiefly  mental  and  moral  deficiency,  and  its  social 
implications;  or  temperament  and  character  and  their  instinctive  and  emotional  foimdation 
will  be  studied. 

This  seminarj-  together  with  the  seminary  in  Social  Philosophy,  given  in  the  second 
semester,  maj-  be  counted  as  a  seminary  by  students  in  the  Department  of  Social  Econoniy 
and  Social  Research. 

Seminary  in  Experimental  and  Systematic  Psychology,  Dr.  Ferree. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

This  seminary  is  intended,  primarily,  to  give  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  literature 
of  experimental  psychology.  Due  consideration,  however,  will  be  given  to  all  points  of 
ayetematic  importance.  The  work  is  grouped  about  the  following  topics:  sensation,  the 
simpler  sense  complexes,  perception  and  ideas,  feeling  and  the  affective  processes,  attention, 
action,  and  the  intellectual  processes  (memory,  association,  imagination,  etc.) .  The  course 
covers  three  years,  but  the  topics  chosen  and  the  time  devoted  to  each  vary  from  year  to 
year  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 


*  Seefootnote,  page  115. 
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Seminary  in  Research  Methods  and  Problems,  Dr.  Ferree  and  Dr.  Rand. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  each  year.) 
The  object  of  this  seminary  is  to  give  training  in  research.     In  addition  to  the  work  in 
the  laboratory  supplementary  reading,  reports  and  discussions  are  required.     In  special 
cases  the  course  may  be  elected  for  a  greater  number  of  hours. 

Seminary  in  Applied  Psychology,  Dr.  Rand. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year^ 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Rand.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  combines  seminary,  laboratory  drill  and  research  features,  and  covers  the 

psychological  aspects  of  mental  testing  with  special  application  to  problems  of  vocational 

guidance  and  to  the  testing  of  normal  adults  and  adult  and  juvenile  delinquents  and 

defectives. 

In  the  seminary  work,  the  requirements  of  mental  tests  and  their  standardization  and 
statistical  treatment  are  considered.  The  laboratory  drill  work  consists  of  training  in  the 
application  of  general  intelligence  and  diagnostic  tests  to  normal  children  and  adults. 
This  furnishes  a  standard  of  the  normal  reactions  to  the  tests  as  well  as  practice  in  giving 
the  tests.  Later  the  work  is  with  delinquents  and  defectives.  The  research  work  will  be 
done  in  connection  with  Vocational  Guidance  Bureaus.  Two  problems  will  be  considered 
here:  (a)  the  devising  and  standardizing  of  specific  tests  for  diagnosing  ability  for  different 
vocations;  and  (6)  the  determination  of  the  average  level  of  intelligence  needed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  different  vocations.  The  course  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who 
have  had  training  in  experimental  psychology. 

Seminary  in  Special  Laboratory  Problems  in  Applied  Psychology,  Dr. 

Rand.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  have  attended  the  seminary  in  Applied  Psychology 
and  wish  to  pursue  more  advanced  work. 

Psychological  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Leuba,*  Dr.  Ferree,  and  Dr.  Rand. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  advanced  students  meet  with  the  instructors  once  a  week  to  hear  or  read  reports 
on  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  on  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory. 

Psychological  Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Ferree  and  Dr.  Rand. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  individual  practioe  and  research. 

Education. 

This  Department  is  organized  in  part  from  the  Phehe  Anna 

Thome  Endowment  and  is  connected  with  the  Phehe 

Anna  Thorne  School. 

The  instruction  in  Education  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Matilde  Castro, f  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the 
Phebe  Anna  Thorne  School,  and  Dr.  Ada  Hart  Arhtt, 
Associate  in  Educational  Psychology. 

The  work  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education  is 
intended    for    graduate    students    only.       No    undergraduate 

*  See  footnote,  page  115. 

t  Granted  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1921-22.  The  courses  offered  by 
Professor  Castro  will  be  given  by  a  substitute  whose  appointment  wiU  be  announced  later. 
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students  are  permitted  to  take  any  graduate  work  in  education 
although  graduate  students  may  if  they  so  desire  elect  under- 
graduate courses  in  education  and  psychology  and  other 
subjects.  The  undergraduate  courses  in  education  amounting 
to  ten  hours  a  week  are  given  in  courses  of  two  and  three  hours 
a  week  and  may  be  elected  separate^.  The  graduate  courses 
are  planned  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to  stud}'  education 
for  one,  two,  and  three  years  on  the  principle  that  about  one-half 
of  the  student's  time  will  be  given  to  purely  educational  courses 
and  the  remaining  half  to  courses  in  the  subjects  in  which  she 
is  preparing  herseh  to  teach.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  Education  is  open  to  graduates  of  Brjm  Ma^T  College  and  of 
other  colleges  of  liigh  standing  under  the  general  conditions 
prescribed  for  the  degree  of  ^Master  of  Ai'ts.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Education  is  open  to  graduates  of  all 
colleges  of  high  standing  under  the  general  conditions  prescribed 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosoph}-. 

The  Phebe  Anna  Thome  School. 

The  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  School  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1913  under  the  direction  of  the  Bryn  jMawr  College  Graduate 
Department  of  Education.  It  is  maintained  by  an  endowment 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  given  by  the  executors 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  to  perpetuate  her 
deep  interest  in  school  education  and  her  desire  to  further 
research  in  the  best  methods  of  teachmg  school  subjects.  The 
Phebe  Anna  Thorne  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Education  and  affords  its  students  an  opportu- 
nity to  follow  the  work  of  the  expert  teachers  of  the  model  school 
and  discuss  in  seminaries  conducted  by  the  professors  of  educa- 
tion the  various  problems  of  teaching  and  administration  as 
they  arise  from  day  to  day.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the 
primary  department  at  six  years  of  age  and  to  the  elementary 
course  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  and  will  be  fitted  to  enter 
Bryn  Mawr  and  other  colleges  on  the  completion  of  a  seven  or 
eight  years'  school  course  based  on  the  soundest  available 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  to  be  found  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  It  is  behoved  that  the  opportunity  of  studjdng 
the    newest    approved    methods    of    secondary    teaching  will 
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enable  teachers  who  have  studied  in  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  teach  more  efficiently  and  to  command 
materially  higher  salaries. 

Fbek  Electivh  Courses. 
Education,  Dr.  Castro.*  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

The  course  interprets  modern  educational  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  their  social 
setting;  develops  the  psychological  principles  underlying  the  technique  of  teaching  and 
demonstrates  their  appUcation;  and  discusses  the  treatment  of  children  individually  and 
in  groups  in  school  and  extra-school  activities. 

It  is  conducted  as  a  general  survey  course  covering  the  subject-matter  indicated,  or 
various  topics  are  stressed  and  studied  more  intensively  according  as  the  interests  of  the 
class  vary  from  teaching  to  social  work  or  to  a  more  general  interest  in  educational  problems. 

The  Psychology  of  Childhood,  Dr.  Castro.* 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  1921-22  and  in  each  succeeding  year.) 
The  course  traces  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  development  of  children  from  infancy 
through    adolescence.     A    comparative  study  is  made  of  the  psychology  of  deficient, 
normal,  and  gifted  children,  and  attention  is  given  to  their  educational  treatment. 

Experimental  Educational  Psychology,  Dr.  Arlitt. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Arlitt.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

In  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  sensori-motor  learning,  perceptual  learning,  and 
learning  pf  the  problem-solving  type.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  conditions  and 
methods  of  efi5cient  study  and  on  the  training  of  memory. 

In  the  second  semester  the  course  takes  up  the  study  of  school  subjects  from  the  point 
of  view  of  laboratory  experimentation  and  a  survey  of  the  field  of  group  and  individual 
tests  and  educational  scales  and  measurements. 

History  of  Education,  Dr.  ArUtt.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Gvoen  in  1921-22  and  in  each  succeeding  year.) 

The  course  considers  the  great  educational  movements  in  the  light  of  their  historical 
development.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  extent  to  which  these  movements  influenced  and 
were  influenced  by  the  social  life  and  customs  of  the  periods  in  which  they  originated. 

Gbaduatb  Courses. 
In  addition  to  six  seminaries  in  education,  there  are  offered  in  each  year 
observation  classes  in  the  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Model  School.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  also  conducts  an  Educational  Chnic  in  which  examina- 
tions are  made  and  advice  given  in  regard  to  cases  of  retardation  in  special 
school  subjects,  general  retardation  or  any  other  maladjustment  to  school 
environment.  Students  electing  education  as  their  major  subject  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  elect  educational  psychology,  educa- 
tional methodology,  economics,  social  economy,  social  psychologj^,  or 
experimental  and  systematic  psychology,  as  the  associated  minor.  The 
list  of  approved  independent  minors  wiU  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of  the 
Academic  Council. 


Free 
Elective 
Courses. 


Graduate 
Courses. 


*  See  footnote,  page  119. 
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Seminary  in  Educational  Methods  and  Measurements,  Dr.  Castro*. 

Two  houTg  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Oiven  in  each  year.) 
The  semmary  takes  up  the  principles  of  educational  methods  and  teaching  technique. 
The  latter  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  educational  measurements. 
The  special  subjects  considered  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Seminary  in   Advanced    Experimental    Educational   Psychology,    Dr. 

Castro*   and   Dr.   ArUtt.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  Work.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  each  year.) 
The  seminary  considers  the  main  categories  of  educational  psychology  from  a  theoretical 
and  experimental  point  of  view,  and  studies  especially  the  psychology  of  school  and  high 
school  subjects.  If  the  student's  training  in  psychology  has  been  inadequate  she  is  required 
to  take  the  seminary  in  Educational  Methods  and  Measurements  or  the  requisite  under- 
graduate work  in  education. 

Seminary  in  Social  Education,  Dr.  Castro. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
{Given  in  1920-21.) 
The  essentials  of  educational  theory  and  practice  for  social  workers  are  studied  in 
this  seminary.  The  subjects  dealt  with  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  educational  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  intelligent  direction  of  such  activities  as  community  centres,  settle- 
ment classes,  clubs,  etc.  Among  the  subjects  studied  will  be  the  characteristic  mental  and 
physical  development  of  childhood,  adolescence,  youth,  and  maturity.  This  study  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  educational  materials  and  methods  appropriate  to 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  different  groups  of  varying  ages  and  differing  educational 
opportunities. 

Seminary  in  Research  Problems  in  Educational  Psychology,  Dr.  Castro  * 

and  Dr.  Arlitt.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  each  year.) 
This  seminary  is  open  only  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Seminary  in  Intelligence  Tests,  Dr.  Arlitt. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Laboratory  Work.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  seminary  is  devoted  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  field  of  mental  tests. 

The  laboratory  work  includes  training  in  the  use  of  tests  followed  by  the  practical  application 

of  them  in  schools. 

Advanced  History  of  Education,  Dr.  Arhtt. 

Tvjo  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Philosophy  of  Education,  Dr.  Castro.* 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester . 
{Given  in  1921-22  and  in  each  succeeding  year.) 
These  two  courses  taken  together  are  equivalent  to  one  seminary  and  are  given  in  the 
first  semester  by  Dr.  Arlitt  and  in  the  second  semester  by  Dr.  Caatro.     Students  electing 
this  seminary  must  have  previously  taken  two  seminaries  in  Education. 

Journal  Club  in  Education,  Dr.  Castro*  and  Dr.  Arlitt. 

Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 
The  instructors  and  students  meet  to  report  on  and  discuss  recent  reviews  and  articles 
an  d  the  results  of  special  investigations  are  presented  for  comment  and  criticism. 

*  See  footnote,  page  119. 
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Classical  Archaeology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Rhj's  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology, 
Dr.  WilHam  Cave  Wright,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Dr.  Mary 
Hamilton  Swindler,  Associate  in  Latin  and  Aj'chgeology. 

Two  archaeological  seminaries  of  two  hours  a  week  each  and 
a  graduate  lecture  course  of  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the 
year  are  offered  to  graduate  students  who  have  done  elementary 
archseological  work,  and  also  a  journal  club  meeting  one  and 
a  half  hours  a  fortnight.  In  addition  individual  students  will 
be  directed  in  special  work  by  means  of  private  conferences. 

Undergraduate  courses  of  three  hours  a  week  and  two  hours 
a  week  are  offered  affording  an  introduction  to  the  various 
branches  of  classical  archaeology.  It  is  recommended  that 
those  who  elect  archaeology  as  a  major  subject  should  offer 
Greek  Sculpture,  Art  and  Life  in  Hellenistic  Towns,  and 
Ancient  Rome,  during  their  first  year,  reserving  for  their 
second  year  the  courses  on  Ancient  Architectiire,  Greek  and 
Roman  Minor  Arts,  and  Ancient  Painting  and  Vases.  •  The 
elective  courses  in  Greek  Rehgion  and  Greek  Myths  and 
Literary  Geography  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  courses  in  Hellenistic  Towns  and  Ancient  Rome. 

The  undergraduate  courses  are  iuily  illustrated  with  lantern- 
slides,  and  photographs  are  available  for  review  and  compari- 
son. In  connection  with  graduate  courses  the  students  have 
access  to  the  collections  belonging  to  the  department  containing 
replicas  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  facsimiles  of  gems  and 
seals,  and  a  collection  of  original  vase  fragments,  many  of 
which  are  b}^  known  masters. 

First  Yeab. 
(Minor  Course.) 
.     Greek  Sculpture,  Dr.  Carpenter.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.        Ma)Or 

{Given  in.  each  year.)  t/OUVSe. 

A  critical  study  of  the  rise,  perfection,  and  ultimate  developments  of  sculpture  in  Greece. 
The  course  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  principles  and  appreciation  of 
sculpture. 

Art  and  Life  in  Hellenistic  Towns,  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 
A  reconatruction,  from  existing  remains,  of  town  and  city  life  in  the  period  between  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Roman  domination. 
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Ancient  Rome,  Dr.  Swindler.  T'xo  houn  a  'j:«e/b  i-a-ing  the  second  semester. 

(Gizen  in  each  year.) 

The  course  deals  with  the  art  and  material  ciTilization  of  Rome  through  E.epublicaa  and 
Imperial  times.  It  is  intended  as  an  archssological  background  to  Latin  studies  and 
as  an  introduction  to  Roman  art,  especially  sculpture  and  painting.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  Etruscan  art  and  its  influence  on  early  Rome. 

Greek  Religion  and  Greek  ^Ij-ths,  Dr.  Wilmer  Cave  Wright. 

Two  hours  a  ueek  during  th?  first  semester. 

{Gizen  in  1919-ZO  and  again  in  1921-S2.) 

This  course  is  supplementary  to  Greek  and  English  literature  and  to  Oriental  and 

Classical  Archaeology  and  treats  of  the  development  of  Greek  religion,  the  attributes  of 

the  Olympian  Gods,  such  as  Zeus  and  ApoUo,  their  ritual,  and  the  influence  on  literature 

of  Greek  mjnhs. 

Literary  Geography  of  Greece  and  A-sia  Minor,  Dr.  Wikaer  Cave  Wright. 

Two  hours  a  wetk  during  the  second  seme&ler. 
{Given  in  1919-20  and  again  in  1921-2S.) 
This  course  traces  not  only  the  literary  legends  of  famous  sites  such  as  Athens.  Thebes, 
Troy  and  Constantinople,  but  also  their  political  history. 

Second  Yeab. 
'Minor  Course.) 
Ancient  Architecture,  Dr.  Carpenter.  Three  hows  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(jGiren  in  1919-20  and  in  each  guceeeding  year.) 
An  introductory  outline  of  Egyptian,  Cretan,  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Mycenean  building 
is  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  architecture  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  course  ends  with  a  brief  survey  of  Byzantine,  Renai^ance,  and  present-day 
classical  styles.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  architectural  evolution  and  its  connection  with  the 
civilization  of  the  times. 

Greek  and  Roman  Minor  .Arts,  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  secoriA  semester, 

{Gizen  in  1919-20  and  in  each  succeeding  year.) 

The  course  treats  of  Greek  and  Roman  bronze  statuettes,  terra-cotta  figurines,  coina, 

gems,  jewelry,  silverware,  and  similar  objects,  mainly  for  their  artistic  and  cultural  interest. 

T  The  first  sis  lectures  deal  with  Cretan  and  Mycenean  art.    This  course  supplements  that 

on  Greek  vase-painting  given  in  the  first  semester. 

Ancient  Painting  and  Vases,  Dr.  Swindler. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 
The  course  traces  the  development  of  ancient  paiating.     The  material  studied  includes 
Egyptian  and  Cretan  frescoes,  Greek  vases,  Pompeian  waD  paintings  and  the  paintings 
from  Etruscan  sites. 

Group:    Classical  Archseology  with  Greek  or  with  Latin. 

Gbadcate  Coubses. 

Graduate  Two  seminaries  ia  archeeologj',  a  graduate  course,  and  a  journal  club  in 
Courses,  archaeologj'  are  offered  to  graduate  students  in  addition  to  the  under- 
graduate courses  which  are  open  also  to  graduate  students.  A  good  read- 
ing knowledge  of  both  French  and  German  is  indispensable,  and  familiarity 
with  both  Greek  and  Latin,  though  not  required,  is  of  the  utmost  value 
for  graduate  work  in  archaeology. 
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Students  electing  classical  archaeology  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  have  taken  the  major  undergraduate  course 
in  Greek  and  the  minor  undergraduate  course  in  Latin  or  courses  equivalent 
to  these.  A  list  of  approved  associated  and  independent  minors  will  be 
found  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Archaeological  Seminary,  Dr.  Carpenter.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  th*  ymr. 

(driven  in  each  year.) 

This  seminary  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  had  some  previous  training  in 
classical  archseology.  The  order  of  the  subjects  may  be  changed  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  students. 

In  1920-21  fifth  century  Greek  sculpture  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1921-22  Greek  minor  arts  (coins,  gems,  terra-cotta)  will  be  studied. 

In  1922-23  Greek  Architecture  will  be  studied  in  the  first  semester,  and  Roman  archi- 
tecture in  the  second  semester. 

Greek  Epigraphy,  Dr.  Carpenter.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

In  the  first  semester  the  origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  the  epichoric  forms  are  studied. 
Roehl's  Imagines  and  Part  I  of  Robert's  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  are  used  as  text- 
books. In  the  second  semester  a  variety  of  inscriptions  of  artistic  and  topographic  interest 
are  read.     The  emphasis  is  archaeological  rather  than  linguistic  or  politico-historical. 

Archseological  Seminary,  Dr.  Swindler.        Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  Etruscan  and  Roman  Archaeology  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  A 
survey  of  Etruscan  sites  and  monuments  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  monuments  of 
Rome  from  the  earhest  times  down  to  the  Age  of  Constantine. 

In  1921-22  the  subject  of  the  seminary  during  the  first  semester  will  be  Aegean  Archaeology 
with  emphasis  on  the  recent  discoveries  in  Crete.  During  the  second  semester  the  subject 
wiU  be  Ancient  Painting,  including  a  detailed  survey  of  Cretan  frescoes,  painted  plaques, 
stelae,  and  sarcophagi,  Greek  vases  of  the  Polygnotan  era,  paintings  found  in  Etruscan 
tombs,  Pompeian  wall  decoration,  and  the  mummy  portraits  from  the  Fayum. 

In  1922-23  Greek  vases  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary  with  special  reference  to  the 
vase  masters  of  the  fifth  century. 

Archaeological  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Swindler. 

One  and  a  half  hours  a  fortnight  throughout  tht  year. 
The  graduate  students  and  the  instructors  meet  for  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  topics  of  current  archaeological  literature. 

History  of  Art. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Georgiana  Goddard  King,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Art,  and  Miss  Helen  E.  Fernald,  Instructor  in  the  History  of 
Art,  and  Mr.  George  Rowley,  Instructor  (elect)  in  the  History 
of  Art. 

Two  seminaries  of  two  hours  a  week  and  a  journal  club  of 
one  hour  a  week  are  offered  to  graduate  students  who  have 
done  elementary  work  in  history  of  art.  In  addition  individual 
students  will  be  directed  in  special  work  by  means  of  private 
conferences. 
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The  undergraduate  work  is  divided  into  courses  of  three  hours 
a  week  and  two  hours  a  week  on  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture. 

All  the  courses  are  illustrated  with  lantern  shdes,  and  photo- 
graphs are  available  for  review  and  comparison. 

FmsT  Yeab. 

(Minor  Couree.) 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

Major  Italian  Painting  of  the  Renaissance  from  the  Middle  of  the  Thirteenth 

Course,      to  the  Middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Miss  King. 

Three  hours  o  week  throughout  the  year. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 

In  the  first  semester  the  Italian  Primitives  are  studied,  chiefly  in  the  schools  of  Florence, 

Siena,  and  Umbria;   in  the  second  semester  the  painters  of  the  High  Renaissance,  with 

special  attention  to  those  of  Venice  and  the  north  of  Italy.     The  course  is  illustrated  with 

photographs  and  lantern  slides. 

Art  of  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Rowley.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(May  be  taken  as  a  free  elective.) 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  art  of  China  and  Japan 
from  the  most  ancient  bronzes  of  China  to  the  late  school  of  Japanese  colour  prints.  Em- 
phasis, however,  will  be  laid  upon  painting,  especially  the  great  art  of  the  T'ang  and  Sung 
dynasties  in  China,  which  is  taken  up  in  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester  paint- 
ing in  Japan  is  considered,  with  special  attention  to  the  work  of  Sesshiu  and  his  followers, 
that  of  the  Kano  and  Korin  schools,  and  to  the  school  of  Japanese  colour  prints.  It  is 
illustrated  with  photographs,  lantern  slides,  Shimbi  Shoin  reproductions,  and  also  some 
originals.     This  course  was  given  as  aTnajor  and  elective  course  by  Miss  Femald  in  1920-21 . 

Mediaeval  Architecture,  Miss  King.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1920-21 .) 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  Romanesque  and  pointed  architecture  in  Italy  and 

*-  Germany,  with  special  attention  to  Byzantine  architecture  and  the  introduction  of  Gothic 

into  Italy  by  the  Cistercians,  and  the  second  semester  to  the  development  of  Gothic  in 

France  and  Spain  with  parallels  from  English  ecclesiastical  architecture.     The  course  is 

illustrated  vnt\x  photographs  and  lantern  slides. 

Second  Yeab. 
(Given  in  1921-22.) 
Renaissance  Sculpture,  Miss  King.       Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  sculpture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  second 
chiefly  to  Northern  art,  and  in  especial  to  figure  sculpture  in  France  from  the  finishing  of 
the  Cathedrals  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance.     The  great  sciilptors  of  Germany  and  Spain 
will  be  studied  carefully  in  conclusion.     The  course  is  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
lantern  slides. 

Great  Painting  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  ]\Ir.  Rowley. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

After  suflBcient  consideration  of  the  Flemish  painters  and  Diirer  the  course  is  devoted 

to  the  art  of  Rembrandt,  Hals,  and  Velasquez,  concluding  with  the  little  masters  of  Holland. 

Renaissance  and  Modern  Architecture,  Mr.  Rowley. 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
The  architecture  of  the'ltalian  Renaissance  is  studied  in  the  first  part  of  the  semester, 
that  of  Fiance,  Germany,  Spain  and  England  later.     Lantern  slides  and  photographs  ara 
ufled_for_illu8tratioiL,j 
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Modern  Painting,  Miss  King.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  painting  since  1800  and  comes  down  to  the  present 
year.  Students  are  expected  to  maice  trips  to  Philadelphia  and  the  neighborhood  to 
study  pictures  as  often  as  may  seem  necessary. 

Second  Year. 
(Given  in  t922-SS  and  in  each  succeeding  year.) 

Mediaeval  Art,  Byzantine  and  Romanesque,  Miss  King. 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester^ 

Byzantine  art  in  its  various  aspects  will  be  studied  in  the  early  part  of  the  semester 

and  the  question  of  its  origin  considered.     The  latter  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to 

architecture  and  the  allied  arts  in  Italy,  Germany,  France  and  Spain  up  to  the  close  of 

the  Romanesque  period. 

Great  Painting  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Mr.  Rowley. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 
(_This  course  will  be  given  as  in  1921-22.) 

Mediaeval  Art,  Gothic,  Mr.  Rowley. 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
The  work  of  the  first  semester  will  be  continued,  tracing  the  course  of  Gothic  art  down 
into  the  Renaissance. 

Modern  Painting,  Miss  King.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

(This  course  will  he  given  as  in  19S1-22.) 

Group;  History  of  Art  with  English,  or  with  French,  or  with 
Spanish,  or  with  German,  or  with  History,  or  with  Philosophy. 


Free  ELECTrvE  ConRSES. 

Minor  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Miss  King. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  1920-21.) 

The  lectures  deal,  in  succession,  with  ivories,  miniatures,  enamels,  stained  glass,  metal 
work,  wood-carving  and  architectural  sculpture,  from  the  decline  of  Roman  art  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance.  Photographs  and  other  reproductions  are  provided 
for  study  and  reference  is  made  to  pieces  in  museums  and  other  collections  accessib'e 
during  the  college  year  and  in  vacations.  Students  electing  the  course  are  expected  to  read 
at  least  one  foreign  language. 

Rembrandt  and  the  Dutch  School,  Miss  Fernald. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 
(Given  in  1920-21.) 
A  special  study  of  Rembrandt  and  his  works,  considering  also  the  work  of  Hans  Hals 
and  the  Dutch  "  Little  Masters."     Trips  will  be  made  to  see  collections  in  neighbouring 
cities, 

PostMajoh  Course. 

Spanish  Painting,  Miss  King.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1921-22.) 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  minor  and  major  work 
In  history  of  art,  or  an  equivalent  course.  The  sources  and  development  of  Spanish  paint- 
ing are  considered  from  the  early  miniature  palmers  down  to  living  painters.  Students 
are  expected  to  learn  something  about  the  Spanish  character  and  history  and  to  make 
short  trips  to  see  paintings  on  exhibition  in  Amerioa. 


Free 
Elective 
Courses. 


rost- 

Major 
Courses 


Courses. 
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Graduate  Coubbbs. 
G-raduate  Four  hours  a  week  of  seminary  work  are  offered  each  year  to  graduate 
students  of  history  of  art  accompanied  by  the  direction  of  private  reading 
and  original  research,  and  the  courses  are  varied  from  year  to  year  so  that 
they  may  be  pursued  by  students  through  three  or  more  succesuive  years. 
In  addition  to  the  graduate  seminary  announced,  other  courses  will  be 
provided  as  need  for  them  arises,  and  individual  students  wUl  be  directed 
in  special  work  by  means  of  private  conferences.  History  of  Art  may  be 
offered  as  a  minor  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  list  of  major 
subjects  with  which  it  may  be  offered  wiU  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of 
the  Academic  Council.  The  books  needed  by  the  graduate  students  are 
collected  in  the  seminary  library  of  the  department.  No  undergraduates 
are  admitted  to  graduate  courses  or  to  the  seminary  Ubrtiry,  but  the  minor 
and  major  courses  of  the  department  amounting  to  ten  hours  a  week  may 
be  elected  by  graduate  students. 

Seminary  in  History  of  Art,  Miss  King.       Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1920-21  the  subject  of  the  seminary  is  Spanish  Painting  up  to  1550. 

In  1921-22  the  subject  will  be  Mediaeval  Art  in  the  period  that  hes  between  the  sixth 
and  the  sixteenth  centuries.     Certain  related  problems  will  be  selected  and  considered. 

In  1922-23  the  seminary  will  be  devoted  to  ItaUan  Art. 

Graduate  work  in  modern  painting  will  also  be  arranged  for  any  student  who  wishes 
to  combine  History  of  Art  with  English  or  French  literature.  While  the  order  of  the 
seminaries  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students,  certain  canons  of  art, 
and  certain  aesthetic  problems  will  be  considered  in  successive  years. 

Seminary  in  History  of  Art,  Mr.  Rowley.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  subject  of  the  seminary  in  1921-22  will  be  Sienese  Painting. 

Journal  Club  in  Modern  Art,  Miss  Kng,  Mr.  Rowley  and  Miss  Fernald  • 

Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 
The  instructors  and  the  graduate  students  meet  for  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  current  literature  on  the  History  of  Art. 

Mathematics. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
Dr.  Anna  Johnson  Pell,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

The  instruction  offered  in  mathematics  covers  twenty  and 
a  half  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  a  week;  it  includes 
ten  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  minor  and  major  work, 
one  hour  a  week  of  free  elective  work,  five  hours  a  week  of 
post-major  work  open  only  to  graduates  and  to  undergraduates 
who  have  completed  the  major  course  in  mathematics,  and 
four  and  a  Half  hours  a  week  of  graduate  work. 

In  the  major  course  the  students  are  able  to  gain  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  principal  subjects  belonging  to  the  department  of 
pure  mathematics.    The  points  of  contact  of  mathematics  with 
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other  branches  of  mental  and  physical  science  are  indicated  as 
far  as  possible  throughout  the  course,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning,  and  to  the  true 
relation  and  mutual  dependence  of  mathematics  and  physics. 
The  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  mathematics  in  the 
second  year  is  intended  to  give  an  outline  of  the  development 
of  the  subject  from  its  beginning  to  1700  A.  D. 

The  two  hour  course  in  trigonometry  included  in  the  first  semester  of 
the  minor  course  in  mathematics  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  free  elective. 
It  is  required  for  admission  to  the  major  course  in  physics.  An  exami- 
nation for  advanced  standing  may  be  taken  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
attend  the  course  and  yet  wish  to  elect  the  minor  course  in  mathematics 
or  the  major  course  in  physics. 

First  Year. 
(Aftnor  Course.) 
1st  Semester.  (Given  in  each  year.) 

Analytical  Conies,  Dr.  Scott.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Trigonometry,  including  Series,  Dr.  Scott.  Two  hours  a  week. 

The  course  in  trigonometry  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  free  elective.  The  course  in 
analytical  conies  may  be  taken  separately  by  those  students  only  who  have  passed  the 
examination  for  advanced  standing  in  trigonometry. 

Snd  Semester. 

Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Dr.  Pell.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Algebra  and  Theory  of  Equations,  Dr.  Pell.  Two  hour,  a  week. 

The  three  hour  and  two  hour  courses  in  this  semester  may  not  be  elected  separately. 

Second  Year. 
1st  Semester.  {Given  in  each  year.) 

Differential    and-  Integral    Calculus    and    Differential  Equations,    Dr. 

Three  hours  a  week* 
Two  hours  a  week. 


Pell. 

Theory  of  Equations,  Determinants,  Dr.  Pell. 

Snd  Semester. 

Curve  Tracing,  History  of  Mathematics,  Dr.  Scott.         Three  hours  a  week. 
Analytical  Geometry  of  two  and  three  Dimensions,  Dr.  Scott. ' 

Two  hours  a  week. 
The  three  hour  and  two  hour  courses  in  each  semester  may  not  be  elected  separately. 

Group:  Mathematics  with  Greek,  or  with  Latin,  or  with 
Philosophy,  or  with  Psychology,  or  with  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology, or  with  Physics,  or  with  Chemistry,  or  with  Geology, 
or  with  Biology. 


Prepar- 
atory 
Course. 


Major 
Course. 
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Free  Elective  Courses. 
Graphic  Mathematics,  Dr.  Scott.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  alternate  years  when  the  time  of  the  department  permits.) 
The  course  deals  with  statistical  work,  standard  graphs  and  interpolation.     It  is  recom- 
mended to  students  of  economics  as  well  as  to  students  of  physics.      No  knowledge  of 
mathematics  beyond  the  requirements  for  matriculation  is  presupposed. 

Fundamental  Theorems  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Dr.  Scott. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
{Given  in  alternate  years  when  the  tim,e  of  the  department  permits.) 
Certain  standard  problems  of  historical  interest  are  considered  in  order  to  elucidate 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mathematics.  Either  semester  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. No  knowledge  of  mathematics  beyond  the  requirements  for  matriculation  is 
presupposed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students  electing 
mathematics  as  a  major,  but  also  to  those  intending  to  teach  elementary  mathematics. 

Mathematics  Preparatory  to  Science.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  each  year  when  the  time  of  the  department  permits.) 

This  course  deals  chiefly  with  parts  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  trigonom- 
etry, analytical  geometry,  and  differential  equations.  Some  problems  in  probability  are 
also  considered. 

Post-major  Courses. 

The  post-major  courses  in  mathematics  are  designed  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  the  ordinary  undergraduate  studies  and  graduate  work. 
As  the  amount  of  time  given  to  mathematical  studies  differs  in  different 
colleges,  graduate  students  frequently  find  it  advisable  to  elect  some  of 
these  courses.  Regular  written  work  is  expected  from  aU  mathematical 
students,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  presupposed. 

The  post-major  courses  in  any  one  year  amount  to  five  hours  a  week. 
The  courses  given  are  the  following,  with  occasional  modifications. 

In  1920-21  the  following  post-major  courses  are  offered: 

Special  Topics  in  Geometry,  Dr.  Scott.        Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Lectures  on  special  topics  in  geometry,  such  as  homogeneous  coordinates,  circular  coor- 
dinates, families  of  curves,  certain  transcendental  curves,  geometrical  transformations,  etc. 

General  Course  in  Analysis,  Dr.  Pell.         Three  hours  a  week  tKroughout  the  year. 
This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  subjects  such  as  determinants,  infinite  series. 
Fourier  series,  definite  integrals,  etc. 

In  1921-22  the  following  post-major  courses  are  offered: 

Lectures  on  Modern  Pure  Geometry,  Dr.  Scott. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
General  Course  in  Analysis,  Dr.  Pell.         Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  1922-23  the  following  post-major  courses  are  offered: 

Modern  Analytical  Geometry,  Dr.  Scott.     Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Lectures  introductory  to  modem  analytical  geometry,  in  connection  with  Salmon's 
Conic  Sections  and  Scott's  Modern  Analytical  Geometry. 
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Theorj'-  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable,  Dr.  Pell. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Calculus  of  Finite  Differences  and  Theory  of  Probability,  Dr.  Pell. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Graduate  Courses. 

Four  and  a  half  hours  a  week  of  seminary  work  and  graduate  lectures  are  Graduate 
offered  each  year  to  graduate  students  of  mathematics  accompanied  by 
the  direction  of  private  reading  and  original  research.  The  subjects  vary 
from  year  to  year  so  that  the  seminaries  may  be  pursued  by  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  for  three  or  more  successive  years. 
The  books  needed  by  the  graduate  students  are  collected  in  the  seminary 
library  of  the  department.  No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate 
courses  or  to  the  seminary  library,  but  the  post-major  courses  of  the 
department  amounting  to  five  hours  a  week  may  be  elected  by  graduate 
students.  Students  who  elect  mathematics  as  a  major  subject  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  required  to  elect  mathematics  also 
as  an  associated  nainor.  The  list  of  approved  independent  minors  will  be 
found  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Coimcil. 

Mathematical  Seminary,  Dr.  Scott.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  one-half  of  the  seminary  work  deals  with  the  general  theory  of  Plane  Algebraic 
Curves;  the  other  half  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  treatment  of  cubic  curves  and  a  more  genera) 
.discussion  of  quartic  curves. 

In  1921-22  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Surfaces  will  be  studied  in  the  seminary. 
WhUe  Eisenhart's  book  will  be  taken  as  a  guide  it  is  expected  that  the  work  wiU  be  con- 
nected with  that  of  Darboux. 

In  1922-23  Topology  of  Plane  Algebraic  Curves  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

Seminary  work  in  special  plane  curves,  algebraic  or  transcendental,  will  be  offered  if 
needed. 

Mathematical  Seminary,  Dr.  Pell.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

{Given  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  Theory  of  Linear  Differential  Equations  including  Existence  Theorems, 
boundary  value,  osoUiation  and  expansion  problems  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary. 

In  1921-22  the  subject  of  the  seminary  for  the  first  semester  will  be  the  Calciilus  of 
Variations.  Besides  the  general  theory,  isoperimetric  problems  and  discontinuous  solu- 
tions will  be  considered.  The  subject  of  the  seminary  for  the  second  semester  will  be 
Integral  Equations.     The  Volterra,  Fredholm,  Hilbert  and  Schmidt  theories  wiU  be  studied. 

Seminary  work  in  theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable  will  be  offered  if  needed. 

In  1922-23  Theory  of  Functions  of  Infinitely  Many  Variables  and  Theory  of  lanear 
Difference  Equations  will  be  the  subjects  of  the  seminary. 

Mathematical  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Pell. 

One  hour  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

The  Journal  Club  holds  fortnightly  meetings  at  which  reports  on  special  topics  or  memoirs 
are  presented  by  the  instructors  and  the  graduate  students. 
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Science. 
Physics,   Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology. 

Professors  and  instructors:  Dr.  Florence  Bascom,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Huff,  Dr.  David  Hilt  Tennent,  Dr.  James  Barnes, 
Dr.  Roger  Frederic  Brunei,  Dr.  James  Llewellyn  Crenshaw, 
Dr.  Anna  Baker  Yates,  Dr.  Franz  Schrader,  Mr.  Malcolm 
Havens  Bissell,  Miss  Sue  Avis  Blake,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Guthrie, 
and  Miss  Mary  L.  Morse. 

In  January,  1893,  the  Trustees  opened  Dalton  Hall,  a  large 
building,  containing  ample  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  research- 
rooms,  special  libraries,  and  professors'  rooms  for  the  work  of 
the  scientific  departments.  The  chemical,  geological,  biological, 
and  physical  laboratories  are  open  for  students  from  nine  to 
six  daily. 

The  attention  of  graduates  of  medical  colleges  and  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  intending  to  take  the  degree  of 
'  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  called  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
laboratories,  and  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  students  to 
the  Medical  School  of  that  University,  which  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  1893,  and  has  from  the  first  admitted  women  on" 
the  same  terms  as  men.  The  courses  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  correspond  to  those  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,*  and  it  is  easy  for  a  student  to  elect 

*  REQUIREMENTS    FOE    ADMISSION    TO    THE    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    JOHNS    HOPKINS 

UNIVERSITY. 

"  As  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Docto    of  Medicine  the  school  receives: 

1.  Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  Chemical-Biological  Course  which  leads 
to  the  A.B.  degree  in  this  University.     (Group  V.) 

2.  Graduates  of  approved  Colleges  or  Scientific  Schools  who  can  furnish  evidence: 
(a)  That  they  have  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German;  (6)  That  they  have  such  knowledge  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  as  is 
given  in  detail  below. t 

3.  Those  who  give  evidence  by  examination  that  they  possess  the  general  education 
implied  by  a  degree  in  arts  or  in  science  from  an  approved  college  or  scientific  school  and 
the  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Latin,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology  above 
indicated." 

t  Biology. — In  addition  to  the  usual  class  work,  the  instruction  must  include  a  year's 
laboratory  course  of  six  hours  or  more  a  week  upon  the  structure,  fimctions  and  life-histories 
of  selected  types  of  animals  and  plant  life.  Courses  in  botany  or  zoology  will  be  accepted 
provided  the  laboratory  work  has  been  adequate.  It  is  desirable  that  the  course  should 
include  laboratory  instruction  in  embryology. 

{Chemistry. — The  requirement  for  entrance  in  1921  is  as  follows:  At  least  two  years  of 
college  work,  of  which  one  and  one-third  years  should  be  devoted  to  inorganic  and  two- 
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a  course  corresponding  exactty  to  the  Preliminary  Medical 
Course  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Students  planning 
to  begin  the  study  of  medicine  sliould  elect  physics  for  one 
year  and  biologj^  for  two  years  and  chemistry  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Physics. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Wilham  B.  Huff,  Professor  of  Physics,  Dr.  James  Barnes, 
Professor  of  Physics,  and  Miss  Sue  Avis  Blake,  Instructor 
in  Physics.  The  instruction  offered  in  physics  covers  eighteen 
hours  of  lectures  a  week;  it  includes  ten  hours  a  week  of 
undergraduate  minor  and  major  work,  one  or  two  hours  a 
week  of  free  elective  work,  three  hours  a  week  of  post-major 
work,  open  only  to  graduates  and  to  undergraduates  that  have 
completed  the  major  courses  in  phj^sics;  and  four  hours  a  week 
of  graduate  lectures  and  seminary  work. 

The  first  year  of  the  major  course  deals  principally  with 
the  development  of  physical  facts  and  is  accordingly  mainly 
experimental  and  descriptive  in  its  nature.  A  wide  range  of 
physical  phenomena  and  the  elements  of  physical  theories  are 
treated.     The  course  is  planned  to  cover  the  whole  subject 

thirds  of  a  year  to  organic  chemistry,  will  hereafter  be  required.  Each  year's  course  com- 
prises three  classroom  exercises  a  ■week  and  five  to  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  This 
represents  only  a  minimal  training,  and  three  years'  work  is  advised,  including  one-third  of 
a  year  devoted  to  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  elementary  physical  chemistry.  In 
and  after  1923  three  years'  preparation  in  chemistry  will  be  required,  including  at  least 
240  hours  of  class  room  work  and  500  hours  of ,  laboratory  work.  The  former  must 
include  60  hours  ia  organic  chemistry  and  a  short  course  in  phj'sical  chemistry;  while  the 
latter  must  include  one  year's  work  in  quantitative  analysis  and  120  hours  in  organic 
chemistry.  The  first  applies  to  studeQts  entering  in  September,  1921,  the  second  to 
those  entering  in  September,  1923. 

Physics. — A  collegiate  course  for  at  least  one  j^ear  is  required.  This  must  include  four 
hours  a  week  of  class-room  work  and  at  least  three  hours  a  week  of  quantitative  work  in  the 
laboratory.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  theoretical  mechanics  and  to  mechanical 
and  electrical  experiments. 

Latin, — The  student  shoiild  have  studied  Latin  grammar  and  should  possess  at  least 
Buch  knowledge  of  the  language  as  may  be  acquired  by  reading  four  books  of  Caesar  or  their 
equiyalent. 

Similar' requirements  are  made  for  admission  to  the  Medical  College  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  admits,  students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
who  have  pursued  the  chemical-biological  course  that  leads  to  the  A.B.  or  the  Ph.D.  degree 
to  advanced  standing  in  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  college  curriculum  on  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  of  work  equivalent  to  that  done  in  the  Medical  School  and  on  passing  the 
required  examinations  in  these  branches.  The  Woman's  Medical  College  presented  to 
Bryn  Mawr  College  in  1910  a  scholarship  giNang  free  tuition  and  renewable  for  the  four 
years  of  the  college  course  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  college. 
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from  this  point  of  view  so  as  to  give  those  who  do  not  intend 
to  pursue  phj'sics  further,  such  a  knowledge  of  its  principles 
as  will  enable  them  to  follow  its  recent  development  and  appli- 
cations, and  also  to  provide  those  electing  physics  as  a  group 
■Rath  a  good  foundation  for  more  advanced  work.  No  knowl- 
edge of  physics  is  presupposed.  In  the  second  year  the  course 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  theories  to  which 
experimental  evidence  has  led.  The  treatment  is  accordingly 
more  mathematical  than  in  the  first  year,  but  the  experimental 
side  of  the  subject  is  still  emphasised.  A  knowledge  of  trigo- 
nometry is  required,  and  some  famiharity  Vy-ith  the  methods  of 
the  calculus  will  be  of  assistance. 

FlEST    YeaB. 

{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Sernester.  (Given  in  each  year.) 

Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  and  Properties  of  Matter,  Dr.  Huff. 

Three  ^Mura  a  week. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Huff  and  Miss  Blake.  Six  flours  a  week. 

2nd  Semester. 

Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Light,  Dr.  Barnes.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Barnes  and  Jvliss  Blake.  Six  houn  a  week. 

The  instruction  in  this  course  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  daily  oral  quizzes,  occasional 
written  quizzes,  regular  problem  papers,  and  required  private  reading.  Students  are 
expected  to  use,  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  text -books  on  the  special  part  of  the  subject 
under  discussion;  at  present  Reed  and  Guthe's  College  Physics  is  iised  for  reference;  also 
the  text-books  of  Ames  and  Glazebrook.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  throughout  by 
means  of  the  lantern,  by  demonatrations  on  the  lecture  table,  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
apparatus,  etc. 

In  the  laboratory,  the  students  are  first  instructed  in  the  methods  of  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  simple  quantities,  length,  time,  and  mass;  later,  they  make  a:  series  of  deter- 
minations, mainly  quantitative,  on  the  part  of  the  subject  under  discussion  in  the  lecture 
room  at  the  time.  Ames  and  Blip's  Manual  oj  Experimentt  in  Physics  is  found  useful  as  a 
reference  work  for  part  of  this  course.  A  system  of  laboratorj'  lectures  has  also  been  devel- 
oped to  supplement  the  class-room  work,  to  point  out  sources  of  error  and  their  treatment, 
to  demonstrate  methods  of  manipulation,  and,  in  general,  to  give  directions  for  working 
which  are  applicable  to  the  class  as  a  whole;  they  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  week's 
laboratory  work.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  familiarise  the  students  with  the  instniments 
and  methods  used  in  physical  measurements,  with  special  reference  to  the  quantitative  laws 
upon  which  the  science  is  based.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
the  apparatus  is  all  of  the  most  modem  design. 

Second  Yeab. 
1st  Semester.  '  {Given  in  each  year.) 

Theoretical  Mechanics,  Theorj^  of  Light,  Dr.  Barnes.       Three  hours  a  week. 
Laboratorj'  Work,  Dr.  Barnes  and  Miss  Blake.  Six  hours  a  week. 

gnd  Semester. 

Theory  of  Heat,  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Dr.  Huff. 

Three  hours  a  week. 
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Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Huff  and  Miss  Blake.  Six  hours  a  week. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  the  discussion  of  weekly  problem 
papers:  the  text-books  mentioned  below  indicate  the  character  of  the  ground  covered,  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  lectures.  Private  reading  and  outside  preparation  will  take  at  least 
three  and  a  half  hours  a  week,  and  the  course  counts  as  a  five-hour  lecture  course.  An 
endeavour  is  made  to  bring  the  students  into  contact  with  the  work  of  original  investigators. 

The  general  text  book  used  is  Watson,  Physics;  the  books  used  in  special  subjects  are 
na  follows:  heat:  Mazwell,  Theory  of  Heat,  Freaton,  Theory  of  Heat;  dynamics:  selections 
from  Tait  and  Steele's  Dynamics  of  a  Particle.  Jeans's  Theoretical  Mechanics;  and  special 
lectures  dealing  with  the  applications  of  dynamics  to  physical  problems;  electricity  and 
magnetism:  J.  J.  Thomson,  Elements  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism,   optics,  physical  and  geometrical:   Preston,  Theory  of  Light,  Edser,  Light. 

The  laboratory  work  of  the  second  year  is  designed  to  follow  and  illustrate  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  lectures.  The  student  is  taught  the  use  of  accurate  instruments  and  the 
methods  of  physical  investigation.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the  sources  and  amounts 
of  the  errors  involved  in  the  different  operations,  and  the  problems  assigned  are  adapted 
as  far  ^s  possible  to  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  the  individual  students. 

Group:  Physics  with  Philosophy,  or  with  Psychology,  or 
with  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  or  with  Mathematics,  or 
with  Chemistry,  or  with  Geology,  or  with  Biology. 


Free  Electivb  Coursb. 

Physical  Basis  of  Music,  Dr.  Huff.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  yea'. 

{Given  in  each  year.) 

In  the  lectures  of  this  course  it  is  planned  to  present  some  of  the  physical  principles 
illustrated  in  the  construction  of  musical  instruments  and  underlying  the  general  theory 
of  music.     Private  reading  is  assigned. 


Free 
Eleciire 
Course. 


Post-major  Courses. 

The  post-major  courses  are  designed  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
the  ordinary  undergraduate  studies  and  graduate  work.  As  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  undergraduate  subjects  differs  in  different  colleges  grad- 
uate students  frequently  find  it  advisable  to  elect  some  of  these  courses. 
A  knowledge  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  is  required.  These  lec- 
tures deal  not  only  with  the  theoretical  development  of  the  subject,  but 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  important  experimental  work  which  has  been 
done  in  it,  and  methods  and  results  are  criticised  and  opportunities  for 
further  investigation  pointed  out.  The  object  of  the  courses  is  to  prepare 
students  to  undertake  independent  work.  The  laboratory  work  is  planned 
with  this  object  in  view  and  is  arranged  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  each 
individual  student.  Graduate  students  may  be  permitted  to  take  the 
lectures  without  the  laboratory  work.  In  addition  to  the  laboratory  work 
which  accompanies  the  lectures  a  student  may  take  extra  laboratory  work 
sufiBcient  to  make  the  courses  equivalent  to  five  hours  a  week. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Dr.  Huff.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  19Z1-2S.) 

The  lectures  of  this  course  treat  typical  mathematical  and  experimental  problems  chosen 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  entire  subject.  A  large  number  of  problems  on  potential  and 
attraction  are  assigned. 


Fosi- 

Major 

Courses. 
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General  Optics,  Dr.  Barnes.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1920-21.) 
These  lectures  give  a  general  discussion  of  the  theories  advanced  to  explain  many  phe- 
nomena in  light.     Students  are  required  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary  optics 
and  to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  optical  apparatus  to  undertake  a  detailed  study  of  some 
special  problem. 

Properties  of  Matter,  Dr.  HufT.  Three  hours  a  week  ijnrivq  the  first  semi^ster. 

(Given  in  192S-24.) 

The  lectures  cover  the  general  subject  of  the  properties  of  matter  studied  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Molecular  Theory.  The  different  theories  of  matter  are  discussed  and  an 
account  of  recent  investigations  concerning  the  relations  ef  matter  and  electricity  is  given. 
Poynting  and  Thomson's  Properties  of  Matter  is  read  in  connection  with  the  course. 

Theory  of  Sound,  Dr.  HuiI.  Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

(Given  in  1923-24.) 

The  lectures  form  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  modes  of  vibration  of  pipes,  strings, 
and  rods.  The  theory  of  music  and  of  musical  instruments  is  then  studied.  Poynting 
and  Thomson's  Sound  is  used  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  and  frequent  references 
are  made  to  Helmholtz  and  Rayleigh. 

Spectroscopy,  Dr.  Barne.S.  Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

(Given  in  1922-2S.) 
The  course  begins  with  a  complete  discussion  of  the  apparatus  used  in  this  subject;  the 
results  of  past  and  present  investigations  are  then  considered,  and  problems  for  investiga- 
tion are  pointed  out.  The  many  important  applications  of  spectroscopy  to  astronomy 
are  not  neglected.  The  standard  book  of  reference  is  Kaysers'  Handhuch  der  Spectroscopie, 
Detailed  reports  of  laboratory  investigations  are  required. 

Astrophysics,  Dr.  Barnes.  Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

(Given  in  1922-23.) 
This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  application  of  physical  principles  and  methods 
to  the  study  of  the  composition,  structure,  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Selected 
chapters  in  Moulton's  Celestial  Mechanics  and  many  papers  from  the  Astrophysical  Journal 
will  be  read  and  discussed. 

Gr.ujuate  Cotjrses. 

Graduate  The  graduate  seminaries  consist  of  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and 
Courses,  original  researcli  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors,  the  subjects  varying 
from  year  to  year  so  that  the  seminaries  may  be  pursued  by  students 
through  consecutive  years.  A  good  working  library  containing  the  current 
and  bound  numbers  of  all  the  important  physical  journals  is  kept  in  the 
laboratory.  Students  electing  physics  as  their  major  subject  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  elect  it  also  as  the  associated  minor, 
provided  either  mathematics  or  applied  mathematics  is  taken  as  the 
independent  minor;  or  mathematics  or  applied  mathematics  may  be 
taken  as  the  associated  minor.  A  list  of  approved  iodependent  minors 
will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Academic  Council. 
No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Physical  Seminary,  Dr.  Huff.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  alternate  years.) 

In  1920-21  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  is  the  subject  discuaeed. 
The  lectures  are  based  on  Maxwell's  standard  work,  and  include  a  general  account  of  the 
Jat?r  development  of  the  theory. 
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In  1922-23  Radio-activity  and  Discbarge  of  Electricity  through  gases  is  the  subject 
of  the  seminary  in  the  first  semester  and  Electron  Theory  in  the  second  semester.  The 
earlier  lectures  treat  of  the  effect  of  fields  on  the  path  of  a  moving  charged  particle.  A 
discussion  of  typical  experimental  methods  of  measuring  velocity  and  the  ratio  of  charg* 
to  the  mass  follows.  After  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  electrical  discharge  and  of  radic* 
activity  a  brief  account  of  theories  is  given.  In  the  Electron  Theory  the  mathematical 
development  of  the  subject  is  first  dealt  with  and  this  is  followed  by  experimental  testa  of 
theory. 

Physical  Seminary,  Dr.  Barnes.  Three  hour*  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  alternate  years.) 

In  1921-22  Thermo-dynamicB  and  Radiation  are  the  subjects  of  the  seminary.  The 
modern  developments  of  thermo-dynamics  and  radiation  including  X-raya  and  photo- 
electricity are  considered.  Attention  ia  paid  to  the  application  of  the  lawa  of  thermo- 
dynamica  in  phyaical  chemistry. 

In  1923-24  the  seminary  deals  with  a  general  mathematical  discussion  of  phyaical  optica. 
Students  are  expected  to  give  detailed  reports  on  the  methods  and  results  of  investigations 
which  illustrate  the  theory.  When  it  seems  desirable  two  and  a  half  hours  of  experimental 
work  will  be  aubatituted  for  one  hour  of  the  seminary. 

Physical  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Huff  and  Dr.  Barnes. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year 
Th»  advanced  atudents  meet  with  the  instructors  once  a  week  to  hear  or  read  papera 
on  assigned  topics  in  physics. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Huff  and  Dr.  Barnes. 

The  laboratory  work  is  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  familiarising  the  student  with  the 
methods  of  research;  the  student  begins  by  repeating  methods  and  investigations  of  well- 
known  experimenters,  with  any  modifications  that  may  be  suggested,  passing  on  to  points 
of  investigation  left  untouched  by  previous  experimenters,  and  finally  to  the  study  of  new 
methods  and  the  prosecution  of  original  research.  Students  taking  physics  as  their  chief 
subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  expected  to  spend  all  the  time  possible 
in  the  laboratory.  In  the  basement  there  is  a  constant-temperature  vault  designed  for 
accurate  comparison  of  lengths,  etc.,  and  the  laboratory  is  provided  with  special  rooms 
for  magnetic,  optical,  and  electrical  work.  A  well-equipped  shop  and  trained  mechanics 
make  it  possible  to  have  special  forms  of  apparatus  constructed  which  are  needed  in  research 
work. 

Chemistry. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Roger  Frederic  Brunei,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dr. 
James  Llewellyn  Crenshaw,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Chemistry,  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Morse,  Demonstrator  in  Chem- 
istry. The  instruction  offered  in  chemistry  covers  twenty-one 
hours  of  lectures  a  week;  it  includes  ten  hours  a  week  of 
undergraduate  major  and  minor  work,  five  hours  a  week  of 
post-major  work,  open  only  to  graduates  and  to  undergraduates 
that  have  completed  the  major  course  in  chemistry,  and  six 
hours  a  week  of  graduate  work. 

The  first  year's  work,  or  minor  course,  is  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject.  Lectures  are  given  in  inorganic  chemistry 
and  qualitative  analysis. 
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In  the  second  year  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  quanti- 
tative side  of  chemical  phenomena.  The  lectures  are  on  physi- 
cal and  organic  chemistry. 

The  post-major  courses  are  intended  to  prepare  students  for 
independent  work,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  laboratory 
methods. 

First  Yeah. 
(Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester.  (Given  in  each  year.) 

Introduction  to  General  Chemistry,  Dr.  Brunei.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Brunei.  •  Six  hours  a  week. 

The  course  does  not  presuppose  any  knowledge  of  chemistry.  In  the  class-room  the 
nature  of  chemical  action  is  taught  by  lectures  that  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  which  the  more  important  substances  are  made  and  transformed,  the  time  being 
spent  largely  on  the  non-metals.  Throughout  the  semester  the  lectures  and  the  laboratory 
work  are  complementary.  After  all  the  experiments  on  a  given  subject  have  been  carried 
out  the  results  are  discussed  in  the  class-room. 

Bad  Semester. 
The  Chemistry  of  the  Metals,  Dr.  Crenshaw.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Crenshaw.  Six  hours  a  week. 

This  course  deals  with  the  properties  of  the  more  important  metallic  elements  and  their 
compounds.  The  methods  of  separation  employed  in  the  laboratory  are  discussed,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  these  methods  of  separation  are  based  are  emphasised. 
The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  required  private  reading. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  qualitative  analyses.  The  students  are  first  taught  to 
identify  the  basic  and  acidic  constituents  in  solutions;  later  they  are  required  to  carry 
out  analyses  of  alloys  and  minerals. 

Second  Yeab. 

1st  Semester,  (Given  in  each  year.) 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry,  Dr.  Crenshaw. 

Three  hours  a  week. 
In  this  course  chemical  facts  are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  common,and  exact 
relations  and  from  these  relations  the  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry  are  developed.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  the  atomic  theory,  the  laws  of  gases,  the  theory  of  solutions  and 
simple  equilibria.  Private  reading  and  outside  preparation  amotinting  to  at  least  three 
and  a  half  hours  is  required. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Crenshaw.  Six  hours  a  week. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  quantitative  analyses.  Each  exercise  is  important  in 
itself  and  illustrates  some  principle  or  involves  some  manipulation  of  general  application 
in  analytical  work. 

Snd  Semester. 

Organic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Brunei.  Three  hours  a.  week. 

The  methods  of  preparation  and  the  behaviour  of  the  various  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds are  studied.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  relation  between  the  arrangement 
of  atoms  within  the  molecule  and  the  behaviour  of  the  compounds,  and  on  the  processes  of 
reasoning  by  which  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds  is  established.  Students 
intending  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Department  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  in  the  autumn  of  1922  by  registry  for  f  wo  additional 
hours  of  laboratory  work.  After  the  autumn  of  1922  such  students  will  be  required  to  take 
post-major  courses  as  explained  below. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Brunei.  Six  hours  a  week. 

The  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  organic  preparations.  Simple  representatives  of  the 
more  important  classes  of  organic  compounds  are  first  prepared  and  their  typical  reactions 
studied.  After  a  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  dealing  with  organic  substances  has  been 
gained,  syntheses  of  a  few  of  the  more  complex  organic  compounds  are  carried  out. 

Group:  Chemistry  with  Mathematics,  or  with  Physics,  or 
with  Geology,  or  with  Biology. 

Post-major  Coubses. 

The  post-major  courses  are  designed  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
the  ordinary  undergraduate  studies  and  graduate  work.  As  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  undergraduate  subjects  differs  in  different  colleges  grad- 
uate students  frequently  find  it  advisable  to  elect  some  of  these  courses. 

Organic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Brunei.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year_ 

{Given  in  each  year:) 

The  course  consists  of  lectures,  assigned  reading  with  occasional  reports,  and  laboratory 
work.  It  is  intended  to  broaden  the  student's  acquaintance  With  the  subject  and  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  present  day  chemical  problems.  The  work  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  course  is  required  for  admission  to  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  in  and 
after  1923. 

At  least  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  will  be  required,  three  hours'  credit  being 
given  for  the  course.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  the  preparation  of  compounds, 
organic  analysis,  and  study  of  the  method's  for  determining  the  constitution  of  organic 
compounds. 

Physical  Chemistry,  Dr.  Crenshaw.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.)  ■-     — 

The  aim  of  the  lectures  is  to  extend  the  student's  knowledge  of  physical  chemistry  and 
to  lay  a,  foundation  for  independent  work  in  this  subject. .  The  lectures  are  supplemented 
by  assigned  reading  -and  reports  and  are  intended  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  subject. 
The  solution,  of  a  large  number  of  problems  is  required.        -  -.v..' 

The  laboratory  work  amounting  to  four  and  a  half  hours  a  week  is  designed  to  prepare 
the  students  for  physico-chemical  research.    ;  -    . 

Inorganic  Chemistry,- Dr.  Crenshaw.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

Selected  topics  in  inorganic  chemistry  are  discussed  in  detail,  and  parallel  reading  is 
required.  In  the  laboratory  work  of  four  and  a  half  hours  a  week  advanced  quantitative 
analyses  are  included.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  of  the  course  is  required  for 
admission  to  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  in  and  after  1923. 

Graduate  Courses. 

The  advanced  courses  in  chemistry  consist  of  lectures  upon  inorganic,  Graduate 
organic,  and  physical  chemistry,  seminary'  work,  reports  upon  current     Courses. 
chemical  hterature,  and  laboratory  exercises.     In  the  laboratory  work 
the  students  are  required -to  become  familiar  with  the  hterature. -bearing 
upon  the  subjects  they; are  studying,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for 
them. to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. ... 
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The  lecture  courses  are  varied  from  year  to  year  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  students  and  to  form  a  consecutive  course  for  those  who  wish  to 
make  chemistry  the  major  subject  in  the  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Such  students  may  specialise  either  in  organic 
chemistry  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Brunei,  or  in  physical  or  inorganic 
chemistry  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Crenshaw. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses. 

Chemical  Seminary,  Organic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Bnmel. 

On«  hour  a  week  throvghout  thg  year, 
(fjtiven  in  each  year.) 
This  b  intended  primarily  for  students  who  are  carrying  on  research  in  organic  chemistry 
and  consists  of  rei>ort8  on  assigpied  topics  which  are  usually  related  to  the  research  in  which 
the  student  is  engaged. 

Chemical  Seminary,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Crenshaw. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Oiven  in  each  year.) 
The  work  of  the  seminary  consists  of  lectures,  required  reading,  and  reports  on  various 
topics.     The  needs  of  the  individual  students  are  considered  in  selecting  the  subjects  for 
discussion. 

Advanced  Organic  Chemistry,  Dr.  Brunei.   One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

Lectures,  reading,  and  occasional  reports  cover  the  historical  developments  and  present 
status  of  subjects  of  current  interest. 

Students  counting  this  course  as  the  equivalent  of  a  seminary  will  be  required  to  do 
enough  laboratory  work,  to  make  the  work  of  the  course  occupy  fourteen  hours  a  week. 
The  nature  of  this  work  depends  so  largely  on  the  past  training  of  the  student  that  no 
definite  statement  can  be  made  regarding  it.  A  sufficiently  advanced  student  may  be 
•ssiffned  a  problem  to  investigate. 

Physical  Chemistry,  Dr.  Crenshaw.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

iOiven  in  each  year.) 

In  the  lectures  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  but  certain 
selected  portions  of  the  science  are  treated  in  detail  and  the  student  is  made  familiar  with 
problems  of  current  interest.  Students  counting  this  course  as  the  equivalent  of  a  sem- 
inary will  be  required  to  do  enough  laboratory  work  to  make  the  work  of  the  course  occupy 
fourteen  hours  a  week.     The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  physico-chemical  research. 

Chemical  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Brunei  and  Dr.  Crenshaw. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  advanced  students  and  the  instructors  meet  to  hear  reports  and  discuss  recent 
scientific  articles. 

Geology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Florence  Bascom,  Professor  of  Geology,  and  Mr.  Malcolm 
Havens  Bissell,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

The  instruction  offered  in  geology  covers  twenty  hours  of 
lectures  a  week;  it  includes  the  equivalent  of  ten  hours  a  week 
of  undergraduate  major  and  minor  work,  three  free  elective 
courses  of  two  hours  and  one  hour  a.  week,  four  post-major 
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courses  of  two  and  three  hours  a  week  open  only  to  graduates 
and  to  undergraduates  that  have  completed  the  major  course  in 
geology,  and  two  graduate  seminaries  of  three  hours  a  week/ 
but  all  these  courses  will  not  be  given  in  the  same  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  major  course  in  geology  is  to  make  clear 
to  the  student  the  constitution  and  history  of  the  earth  and 
the  processes  which  have  been  operative  in  its  evolution.  The 
first  year  of  the  major  course  is  arranged  to  give  a  general  survey 
of  two  divisions  of  the  science  and  at  the  same  time  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  larger  field  of  geology.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
free  elective  or  as  a  year  of  required  science  or  as  the  first  year 
of  the  group  course  in  geology.  The  second  year  of  the  major 
course  deals  with  rocks  and  minerals,  and  with  their  arrangement 
in  the  lithosphere. 

Post-major  courses  in  petrography  or  mineralogy,  economic 
geology,  stratigraphy,  and  paleontology  are  offered  in  each 
year,  and  are  designed  to  train  the  student  in  exact  methods 
for  the  determination  of  rock  and  mineral  species,  in  the  genesis 
of  ores  and  in  the  principles  of  stratigraphy  and  paleontology. 
They  are  an  essential  preliminary  to  research  work  in  the 
science. 

Excellent  illustrative  material  for  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  is  furnished  by  the  geological  and  paleonto- 
logical  collections  of  the  college,  including  the  Theodore  D. 
Rand  rock  and  mineral  collection,  which  alone  contains  over 
20,000  specimens,  by  the  private  collections  of  the  instructors, 
and  by  material  lent  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
the  department  is  also  fortunate  in  its  proximity  to  the  museum 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia;  within 
easy  reach  of  the  college  there  are  excellent  collecting  fields  for 
fossil,  mineral,  and  rock  specimens. 

First  Ybab. 
(Minor  Course.) 
1  at  Semester.  (ffiven  in  each  vear.) 

Physiography,  Dr.  Bascom.  Three  hour*  a  week.      Major 

Field  Work  and  Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Bascom.  Six  hour*  a  wee*. 

The  lectures  deal  primarily  with  the  character  and  action  of  the  forces  which  control 
the  landscape  and  with  the  features  produced  by  these  forces:  subordinately  phyaio- 
sraphio  regions  are  discussed.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  photographs,  lantern  slides, 
geographic  relief  models,  and  maps. 
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In  the  laboratory  the  student  is  occupied  with  a  study  of  the  development  of  physio- 
graphic forms.    This  is  conducted  by  means  of  practical  exercises  and  the  use  of  topographic 

maps  and  models. 

For  the  field  work,  excursions  are  made  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  during  the 
autumn  and  spring.  On  all  excursions  instruction  in  field  geology  is  given,  areal  map- 
ping is  accomplished,  and  reports  of  the  areaa  covered  are  required  of  the  students. 
Reading  amounting  to  three  hours  will  be  reqmred  of  students  absent  from  a  field  trip. 
During  the  winter  months  laboratory  work  replaces  the  field  excursions. 

Snd  Semester. 

Introduction  to  Historical  Geology,  Mr.  Bissell.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Field  Work  and  Laboratory  Work,  Mr.  Bissell.  Six  hours  a  week. 

The  lectures  deal  with  the  evolution  of  continents  and  of  life,  and  with  the  distribution 
and"  character  of  the  various  rock  formations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  life  and  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  • 

In  the  laboratory  the  student  becomes  famiKar  with  the  tj'pical  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
successive  geologic  formations  and  with  the  development  of  the  more  important  classes. 
The  field  work  involves  excursions  to  fossiUferous  localities  in  the  Paleozoic  formations  of. 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  formations  of  New  Jersey.  During  the 
winter  months  and  when  the  weather  is  unsuitable  laboratory  work  is  substituted  for  the 
field  work. 

Secojjd  Year. 
1st  Semester,  (Given  in  each  year.) 

LithologJ',  Mr.  BisseD.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Field  Work  and  Laboratory  Work,  Mr.  Bissell.  Six  hours  a  week. 

The  lectures  discuss  the  materials  which  constitute  the  earth's  crust;  the  principal  rock- 
forming  minerals  and  others  of  special  economic  importance  are  first  described:  the 
important  rock  tjTDes,  sedimentary,  igneoiis,  and  metamorphic  are  described  and  their 
relations  shown.  The  course  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  phenomena  and  principles 
of  vulcanism  and  seismology.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  mineral  and  rock  speci- 
mens, photographs,  lantern  slides,  and  wooden  models.  Private  reading  and  outeide 
preparation  amounting  to  at  least  three  and  a  half  hours  a  week  are  required. 

In  the  laboratory  the  students  become  familiar  with  methods  for  the  rapid  determina- 
tion of  the  most  common  and  most  important  rock  forming  and  ore  minerals;  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  systematic  study  of  the  principal  rock  tj'pes. 

Field  excursions  are  made  to  mineral  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college. 

Snd  Semester. 

Glaciology  and  Structural  Geology,  Dr.  Bascom.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Field  Work  and  Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Bascom.  Six  hours  a  week. 

The  lectures  treat  of  the  evidences,  conditions,  and  causes  of  the  glacial  period;  the 
development  of  man;  the  causes  and  effects  of  earth  movements;  the  origin  and  age  of 
the  earth.     The  course  is  illustrated  with  models,  photographs,  and  lantern  slides. 

In  the  laboratorj'  topographic  maps,  geologic  folios,  and  models  illnstr.'ifiug  features  due 
to  glaciation  and  folios,  maps,  and  models  illustrating  geologic  structures  are  studied. 
Practice  is  given  in  topographic  mapping  from  models,  in  modeling  from  topographic  maps, 
and  In  drawing  structure  sections. 

The  field  work  of  the  first  semester  is  continued  and  training  in  topographic  mapping 
may  also  be  given.  .        _  : 

Group:  Geology  with  Economics  and  PoKtics,  or  with 
Philosophy,  or  with  Mathematics,  or  with  Physics,  or  with 
Chemistry,  or  with  Biology. 
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Free  Elective  Courses. 
Cosmogony,  Dr.  BaSCOm.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Oiven  tn  1920-Sl  and  in  1932-SS  if  the  time  of  the  department  permits.) 
The  work  of  the  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  required  reading,  and  class- 
room discussion.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  the  gr6wth  of  the  conti- 
nents and  the  development  of  landscape,  and  are  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  The  read- 
ing is  intended  to  supplement  the  lectures  and  to  furnish  further  material  for  discussion. 
The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  survey  of  the  more  important  results  reached  by  geolog- 
ical research.     It  will  be  given  only  if  elected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Principles  of  Modern  Geography,  Mr.  Bissell. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-2S.) 
This  course  is  designed  particularly  to  present  the  point  of  view  of  the  "new  geography." 
In  general  it  deals  with  the  relation  of  man  and  of  human  activities  to  physical  environment 
and  physiographic  facts  are  studied  only  in  so  far  as  they  affect  human  relationships.. 
Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  the  geographic  factor  in  the  study  of  the 
historical,  political,  social,  and  economic  problems. 

Natural  Resources  and  Their  Conservation,  Mr.  Bissell. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24-) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  impart  the  knowledge  concerning  natural  resources  and 
their  economic  and  political  significance  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
present  day  national  and  world  problems.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are:  The  increasing 
dependence  of  man  on  natural  resources;  iron  and  coal  as  essentiais  of  modern  civilization; 
mechanical  power  and  its  sources,  past,  present  and  future;  food  supplies  of  the  present 
and  future;  natural  resources  and  international  politics.  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
will  be  as  broad  as  possible,  and  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  problems  of  the 
United  States. 


Free 
Elective 
Courses. 


Post-major  Courses.  . 

The  post-major  courses  are  designed  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
the  ordinary  undergraduate  studies  and  graduate  work.  As  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  undergraduate  subjects  differs  in  different  colleges  graduate 
students  frequently  find  it  advisable  to  elect  some  of  these  courses. 

Determinative  Mineralogy,  Dr.  Bascom. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-2S.) 

In  this  course  lectures  and  laboratory  practice  deal  with  the  determination  of  minerals 
by  mears  of  physical  tests  and  by  blow-pipe  analysis.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
crystal  forms  and  practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  two-circle  contact  goniometer. 

Petrography,  Dr.  Bascom.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 

During  the  first  semester  the  lectures  deal  with  the  principles  of  optical  crystallography, 
the  optical  means  of  mineral  determination,  and  the  pctrographic  characters  of  rock- 
forming  minerals.  In  the  second  semester  the  textures,  constitution,  origin,  geographic 
distribution,  and  geologic  associations  of  igneous  rocks  are  treated.  Practice  is  given  in 
the  quantitative  system  of  classification.  Special  field  problems  may  be  given  to  the 
students  for  independent  solution. 


Post- 
Major 
Courses. 
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Stratigraphy  and  Paleontology,  Mr.  Bissell. 

Three  hours  a  week  throv^hout  the  year. 
{Given  in  19S0-S1  and  again  in  1922-2S.) 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  largely  of  lectures  and  assigned  reading,  and  is 
devoted  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  sedimentation.  This  is  followed  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  laws  governing  the  distribution  of  organisms  in  time  and  space. 

In  the  second  semester  the  lectures  deal  with  the  evolution  of  the  continents  and  seas  as 
shown  by  the  record  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  and  their  fossils.  The  successive  formations 
of  North  America  are  studied  in  order,  and  ancient  physiographic  conditions  deduced  as 
accurately  as  possible.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  evolution  of  life  through  the 
different  geological  periods  and  the  changes  of  environment  controlling  it.  In  the  laboratory 
the  typical  fossils  of  each  formation  are  studied,  and  the  student  is  required  to  learn  the 
guide  fossils  of  the  more  important  geological  horizons. 

Economic  Geology,  Mr.  Bissell.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  19S1-SS  and  again  in  1923-S4:) 
The  origin  and  geological  occurrence  of  the  useful  minerals  are  treated  in  considerable 
detail,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  metallic  ores. 

Gbaduatb  Coubses. 

The  seminary  in  petrology  and  crystallography  should  be  preceded 
by  the  major  and  post-major  courses  or  their  equivalents  and  is  intended 
primarily  for  graduate  students  wishing  to  make  inorganic  geology  a 
major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  graduate 
seminary  in  crystallography  is  also  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  graduate 
students  in  chemistry  who  wish  to  make  crystallography  a  minor  subject 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  graduate  seminary  in  physi- 
ography is  designed  primarily  for  graduate  students  wishing  to  make 
physiography  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Further  graduate  seminaries  in  petrology  and  physiography  will  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  research  problems  will  be  assigned. 

Students  may  specialize  either  in  petrology  and  crystallography,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Bascom,  or  in  stratigraphic  geology  and  physiography, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bissell,  but  students  who  make  inorganic 
geology  the  major  subject  of  examination  must  take  either  physiographic 
geology,  inorganic  chemistry,  or  crystallography  as  the  associated  minor  and 
students  who  elect  physiographic  geology  as  the  major  subject,  must  take 
either  inorganic  geology  or  biology  as  the  associated  minor.  A  list  of 
approved  independent  minors  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  of  the 
Academic  Council. 

No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  the  graduate  courses. 

Seminary  in  Petrology  or  Crystallography  or  Metamorphic  Geology, 

Dr.  Bascom.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

The  seminary  is  conducted  by  means  of  informal  discussions,  required  reading,  laboratory 
work,  and  formal  reports.  The  selection  of  subjects  in  petrology  is  dependent  upon  the 
needs  of  the  individual  students  and  is  varied  from  year  to  year.  In  crystallography 
direction  is  given  in  crystal  measurement  with  the  two-circle  goniometer,  in  crystal  pro- 
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jection,  and  crystal  drawing.  When  metamorphic  geology  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary 
the  products  and  processes  of  anamorphism  and  katamorphism  are  investigated  and 
classified. 

Seminary  in  Physiography,  Mr.  Bissell. 

Three  houri  a  week  throvghout  the  yew. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 
A  broad  study  of  the  physiographic  cycle  forms  the  basis  of  this  course.  The  general 
principles  governing  the  development  of  land  forms  are  applied  to  various  physiographic 
types,  and  the  evolution  of  surface  features  under  the  control  of  climate  and  geologic 
structure  is  studied  in  considerable  detail.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  definite  region* 
illustrating  the  application  of  physiographic  principles  to  problems  of  structural,  economic 
and  Btratigraphical  geology.  Lectures,  outside  reading,  reports,  map  work  and  field 
excursions  are  the  methods  of  instruction.  Research  problems  will  be  taken  up  if  time 
permits. 

Geological  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Bascom  and  Mr.  Bissell. 

Two  hours  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

The  graduate  students  and  the  instructors  meet  for  the  presentation  and  discusrion  of 
recent  geological  literature. 

Biology. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  David  Hilt  Tennent,  Professor  of  Biology,  Dr.  Anna  Baker 
Yates,  Associate  in  Physiology  and  Biochemistry,  Dr.  Franz 
Schrader,  Associate  in  Biologj^,  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Guthrie, 
Instructor  in  Biology. 

The  instruction  ofifered  in  biology  covers  twenty-three 
hours  of  lectures  a  week;  it  includes  the  equivalent  of  ten  hours 
a  week  of  undergraduate  minor  and  major  work;  one  hour  a 
week  of  free  elective  work;  nine  hours  a  week  of  post-major 
work,  open  to  graduates  and  to  undergraduates  that  have  com- 
pleted the  major  course  in  biology,  and  nine  hours  a  week  of 
graduate  lectures  and  seminary  work.  The  post-major  work 
may  be  further  extended  by  special  laboratory  courses. 

The  work  of  the  first  year,  or  minor  course,  forms  a  general 
mtroduction  to  the  subject  through  a  broad,  comparative  study 
of  living  things  (general  biology).  In  the  second  year  the  foun- 
dation of  a  minuter  knowledge  of  animal  morphology  and  physi- 
ology is  laid.  The  third  year's  work,  or  post-major  course,  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  more  advanced  subjects  and  the  prac- 
tical investigation  of  simple  problems.  A  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  chemistry  and  physics  is  desirable  for  students 
entering  any  course  in  biology,  and  is  necessary  for  advanced 
work  in  the  subject, 
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FiBST  Yeah. 
{Minor  Course.) 
1st  Semester.  {Given  in  each  year.) 

Major  Lectures  on  General  Biology,  Dr.  Tennent.  Three  hourt  a  week. 

Course. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Tennent  and  Miss  Guthrie.  Six  houn  a  week. 

2nd  Semester. 

Lectures  in  General  Biology,  Dr.  Schrader .  Three  hours  a  week. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Schrader  and  Miss  Guthrie.  Six  hours  a  week. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  clear  conceptions  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morphology  and  physiology  and  of  the  relations  of  the  biological  sciences 
to  one  another  and  to  other  branches  of  science.  The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to 
enable  the  student,  as  far  as  possible,  to  examine  for  herself  the  facts  discussed  in  the 
lectures,  to  encourage  the  habit  of  exact  observation,  and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  methods 
of  practical  work. 

The  general  subject  is  treated  in  two  courses  which  supplement  each  other  and  must 
be  taken  together.  The  work  is  designed  not  simply  to  teach  the  elements  of  zoology 
and  botany,  as  commonly  understood,  but  in  addition  to  treat  plants  and  animals  with 
constant  reference  to  one  another,  both  as  to  structure  and  mode  of  action.  Emphasis 
is  therefore  laid  on  the  essential  facts  of  comparative  morphology  and  physiology  (general 
biology)  as  illustrated  by  the  thorough  study  of  a  few  types,  rather  than  on  the  minutiae 
of  classification.  At  the  same  time  the  work  is  arranged  with  reference  to  subsequent 
special  work  in  zoology,  botany,  and  physiology. 

In  the  first  semester  the  student  studies  a.  number  of  animals  and  plants,  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  natural  progressive  introduction  to  the  general  principles  of  biology.  The 
student  makes  a  detaOed  examination  of  unicellular  organisms,  and  from  these  proceeds 
gradually  to  the  complex  conditions  of  Structure  and  function  found  in  higher  animals  and 
plants.  In  the  second  semester  attention  is  given  mainly  to  the  biology  of  the  higher 
animals.  Two-thirds  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  morphology  and 
physiology  of  vertebrates;  the  remainder  of  the  semester  to  a  study  of  the  embryology  of 
the  frog  and,  in  greater  detail,  that  of  the  chick. 

Second  Ybar. 
1st  Semester.  {Oiren  in  each  year.) 

General  Zoology,  Dr.  Schrader.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Schrader  and  Miss  Guthrie.  Six  hows  a  week. 

This  course  extends  the  work  of  the  first  year  so  as  to  include  a  survey  of  the  morphology 
and  taxonomy  of  all  the  main  groups  of  invertebrate  animals.  Part  of  the  course  is  devoted 
to  a  critical  analysis  of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  discussions  of  the  broader  philosophical 
problems  of  biology  such  as  heredity,  variation,  adaptation,  and  kindred  topics.  These 
lectures  vary  from  year  to  year  and  are  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive 
in  character. 

2nd  Semester. 

General  Physiology,  Dr.  Yates.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Yates  and  Miss  Guthrie.  Six  hours  a  week. 

The  lectures  in  general  physiology  deal  with  the  properties  and  responses  of  living  matter; 
with  the  organization  of  living  matter  into  groups  of  cells  or  tissues  specialized  to  perform 
specific  functions;   and  with  the  relation  of  these  several  groups  of  cells  to  each  other. 

The  comparative  physiology  of  plants  and  animals  is  considered  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
a  clearer  conception  of  the  similarity  of  life  processes  and  of  the  changes  in  structure  and 
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function  as  organisms  increase  in  complexity  and  become  more  independent  of  their  environ- 
ment. 

The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  laboratory  experiments,  oral  reports  and  written 
quizzes. 

Group:   Biology  with  Psychology,  or  with  Mathematics,  or 
with  Physics,  or  with  Chemistry,  or  with  Geology. 

Free  Elective  CotrHSB. 

Theoretical  Biology,  Dr.  Tennent.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

This  is  an  historical  course  dealing  with  the  develoJ)ment  of  the  theories  of  biology.  The 
course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  one  year's  training  in  science.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  theories  of  evolution  and  heredity.  A  considerable  amount  of  assigned  reading 
is  required. 


Free 
Elective 
Course. 


POST-MAJOH   COUESES. 

Protoplasm,  the  Cell,  and  Cytological  Technique,  Dr.  Tennent. 


Fast- 


Major 

One  hour  a  week  during  the  first  semester.       Courses 

(Given  in  1920-Sl  and  again  in  1922  23.) 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  structure  of  protoplasm,  the  structure  of  the  cell, 
the  phenomena  of  cell  division,  maturation,  and  fertilization.  Both  plant  and  animal 
cells  will  be  studied,  and  instruction  will  be  given  in  methods  of  preparing  cytologiwil 
material  for  microscopical  examination.  This  course  is  to  be  taken  with  four  hours  labora- 
tory work  as  a  two-hour  coiirse. 

Experimental  Morphology,  Dr.  Tennent. 

One  hour  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

{Given  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  historical  view  of  experimental  morphology 
of  both  plants  and  animals,  to  discuss  some  of  the  methods  employed,  to  point  out  the 
results  already  obtained,  and  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  the  sub- 
ject.    This  course  is  to  be  taken  with  four  hours  laboratory  work  as  a  two-hour  course. 

Embryology  of  Vertebrates,  Dr.  Tennent.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  laboratory  work  on  the  embry- 
ology of  vertebrates.  The  lectures  deal  with  the  development  of  specific  forms  and  with 
theoretical  questions  of  embryological  interest.  The  department  has  material  for  the 
study  of  the  development  of  Amphioxus,  Ascidian,  Amia,  Lepidosteus,  Squalus,  Cteno- 
labrus,  Necturus,  Rana,  Chrysemys,  Chick,  and  Pig.  At  least  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  are  required. 

The  course  is  divided  as  follows:  First  semester.  Early  stages  of  development.  Second 
semester,  Organogeny. 


Biochemistry,  Dr.  Yates. 


Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 


(Given  in  1920-21  and  again  in  1921-22.) 

The  course  consists  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  quizzes  oral  and  written  and  at  least 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week.  It  deals  with  the  chemical  constitution  of  living 
matter;  with  the  sources  from  which  the  chemical  substances  necessary  for  life  are  derived; 
with  the  chemical  changes  by  which  non-living  material  is  incorporated  as  Kving  matter; 
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with  the  chemical  changes  by  which  both  hving  and  non-living  matter  provide  energy 
for  the  carrying  on  of  vital  processes.  In  particular  the  chemical  characteristics  of  the 
fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  studied  so  as  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  the  actual  chemical 
phenomena  underlying  or  influencing  the  normal  functions  of  the  mammalian  oi'ganism. 
A  preliminary  training  in  chemistry  equivalent  to  that  obtained  in  the  major  course  is 
required. 

Advanced  Physiology,  Dr.  Yates.  Two  hows  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Oiven  in  1922-23  and  again  in  1924-25.) 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports  on  current  investigations, 
quizzes,  and  at  least  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week.  It  will  include  an  intensive 
study  of  the  physiological  properties  of  highly  specialized  tissues  in  lower  vertebrates  and 
mammals.  The  course  will  further  deal  with  the  interdependence  of  the  parts  of  the 
organism  and  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  which  makes  possible  an  effective 
and  smoothly  running  living  mechanism. 

Physiology  of  Microorganisms,  Dr.  Schrader. 

One  hour  a  iveek  thtoughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1921-22  and  again  in  1923-24.) 

During  the  first  semester  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  yeasts,  moulds  and  bacteria. 
In  the  second  semester  problems  of  growth,  cell  division,  regeneration,  and  reproduction 
in  protozoa  are  treated.  At  least  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  is  required.  A 
special  problem 'is  assigned  to  each  student. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Tennent,  Dr.  Yates  and  Dr.  Schrader. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  much  laboratory  work  as  possible  should  be  done  in  ooimeotion 
with  the  courses  offered  above.  The  object  of  the  laboratory  work  is  to  give  the  student 
experience  in  the  use  of  apparatus  and  in  its  adaptation  to  research.  Some  special  prob- 
lem is  assigned  to  each  student;  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  results  of  the  work  are  pre- 
sented in  writing. 

Graduate  Cotjrsbs. 

Ten  hours  a  week  of  seminary  work  and  graduate  lectures  are  offered 
each  year  to  graduate  students  of  biology  accompanied  by  the  direction  of 
private  reading,  laboratory  work  and  original  research.  The  books  needed 
by  the  graduate  students  are  collected  in  the  hbrary  of  the  department. 
No  undergraduates  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses,  but  the  post-major 
courses  of  the  department  amounting  to  six  hours  a  week  may  be  elected 
by  graduate  students.  The  advanced  courses  are  varied  from  year  to  year, 
so  as  to  form  a  consecutive  course  for  students  that  wish  to  make  biology 
one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  Such  students  may  specialise  either  in  animal  morphology 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Tennent  and  Dr.  Schrader  or  in  physiology  or  in 
physiological  chemistry  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Yates. 

Seminary  in  Zo6logy,  Dr.  Tennent.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  and  again  in  1922-23  Cytology  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  work 
deals  with  the  anatomy  of  the  cell  and  the  relations  and  functions  of  its  various  structures 
in  unicellular  and  multicellular  organisms.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  phenomena 
of  spermatogenesis  and  oogenesis  and  the  theories  connected  therewith. 
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In  1921—22  Embryology  of  Invertebrates  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  'work 
includes  a  systematic  survey  of  the  normal  development  of  invertebrates;  of  the  problems 
of  germinal  organization,  cleavage  and  differentiation,  and  a  discussion  of  the  bearing  of 
these  questions  on  evolution  and  inheritance. 

Seminary  in  Physiology  and  Biochemistry,  Dr.  Yates. 

Three  hours  a  week  throitghotU  the  year. 
(Given  in  each  year.) 

In  1920-21  the  physiology  of  the  cell  is  studied.  The  work  includes  a.  consideration  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  living  matter;  of  the  physio-chemical  laws 
underlying  life  processes;  of  the  dynamics  of  the  single  cell  and  of  groups  of  cells  aggre- 
gated into  tissues. 

In  1921-22  the  comparative  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  studied.  The 
development  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  traced  from  the  primitive  forms  to  its  complex 
form  in  the  higher  vertebrates.  The  bearing  of  this  development  on  evolution  and  the 
significance  of  this  development  in  the  vital  functions  of  the  higher  organisms  will  be 
studied. 

In  1922-23  the  subject  will  be  the  general  metabolism  of  the  mammalian  organism  and 
the  influence  of  the  endocrine  organs  in  regulating  and  modifying  vital  processes. 

The  order  of  the  subjects  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Seminary  in  Biology,  Dr.  Schrader.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(Given  in  1922-SS  arid  again  in  1924-25.) 

In  1922-23  Genetics  is  the  subject  of  the  seminary.  The  work  includes  a  discussion 
of  biometrical  methods  and  results;  of  investigations  on  "pure  lines ';  of  the  effectiveness 
of  selection;  of  the  relation  between  chromosomes  and  heredity;  of  various  theories  of 
heredity  and  of  the  application  of  these  ideas  in  animal  and  plant  breeding. 

Biological  Journal  Club,  Dr.  Tennent,  Dr.  Yates  and  Dr.  Schrader. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year . 

The  advanced  students  and  the  instructors  meet  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
topics  of  current  biological  literature. 

Laboratory  Work,  Dr.  Tennent,  Dr.  Yates  and  Dr.  Schrader. 

There  is  no  regular  course  of  laboratory  instruction  for  graduates.  Each  student  dnsir- 
ing  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  her  time  to  such  work  is  given  an  experimental 
problem  for  verification  or  extension.  The  nature  of  the  work  depends  in  eaoh  case  on 
the  qualifications  of  the  student. 

Department  of  Health  and  Hygiene. 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  care  of  a  Health 
Committee  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  College,  the 
Dean  of  the  College,  Committee  Chairman,  the  Director  of 
Physical  Training,  and  the  Physicians  of  the  College. 

Every  undergraduate  student  and  hearer  must  be  examined 
each  year  by  the  Assistant  Resident  Physician  of  the  College, 
and  twice  each  year  by  the  Director  of  Physical  Training 
with  reference  to  physical  development,  strength  of  heart  and 
lungs,  and  general  health.     The   Physician  in  Chief  of  the 
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College  acts  as  consultant  and  is  referred  to  in  all  unusual  cases. 
The  eyes  of  students  are  examined  by  the  Examining  Oculist  of 
the  College  during  the  first  semester  after  entering  the  college 
and  again  during  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  Students 
who  cannot  furnish  evidence  of  successful  vaccination  within 
a  period  of  two  years  are  vaccinated  by  the  college  physicians. 

Eminent  specialists  practising  in  Philadelphia  whose  names 
may- be  found  in  the  fist  of  academic  appointments  have  con- 
sented to  ser^^e  as  consulting  physicians  of  the  college.  The 
Assistant  Resident  Physician  will  be  in  her  college  office  during 
the  hours  from  eight  to  eight-thirty  a.  m.  and  from  four  to  half 
past  fiA'e  of  every  day  except  Sunda}^  and  on  Sunday  from  nine 
to  ten  A.  M.  and  may  be  consulted  by  the  students  without 
charge. 

Graduate  students  elected  to  fellowships  or  scholarships  and 
also  all  other  graduate  students  who  are  admitted  to  the 
college  are  required  to  have  a  medical,  phj^sical  and  ocuKst's 
examination  and  to  comply  ydth  the  health  directions  of  the 
college  physicians.  Those  who  are  found  to  be  suffering  from 
uncorrected  eye  trouble  will  be  expected  to  follow  the  oculist's 
advice. 

AH  resident  graduate  students  are  required  to  take  the 
regular  exercise  prescribed  and  students  who  are  unwilling  to 
comply  with  this  regulation  wiU  not  be  permitted  to  five  in  the 
halls  of  residence. 

.  All  students  w^ho  are  not  on  the  medical  supervision  list  of 
the  attending  physicians  on  account  of  iUness  are  uijder  the 
immediate  care  of  the  Director  o£  Physical  Training.  She 
receives  the  reports  of  students  on  the  medical  supervision 
hst,  keeps  careful  records  of  the  health  of  aU  students  and 
endeavours  by  lectures,  interviews,  required  exercise,  and  advice 
on  general  hj'giene  to  maintain  and  improve  the  health  of  the 
students.  A  course  of  six  lectures  on  personal  and  commimity 
hygiene  is  given  each  year  which  freshmen  are  required  to 
attend.  A  more  advanced  course  of  eight  lectures  on  social 
hygiene  is  given  each  year  by  a  woman  physician  which  seniors 
are  required  to  attend. 

The  infirmary  fee  of  §20.00  paid  by  everj-  resident  student* 

*  Graduate  students  pay  $10.00  a  year. 
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entitles  her  to  be  cared  for  in  the  infirmary  for  four  days  (not 
necessarily  consecutive)  during  the  year  without  paying  extra 
fees  for  nurses  or  for  attendance  by  the  college  physicians,  and 
also  to  the  services  of  the  nurses  employed  by  the  college  during 
other  temporary  illness,  provided  one  of  the  regular  nurses  is 
free  at  the  time.  In  the  case  of  an  illness  of  more  than  four  days' 
duration  and  also  in  the  case  of  all  diseases  of  an  infectious 
character  the  student  must  meet,  or  in  case  of  two  or  more 
students  with  the  same  infectious  disease  must  share,  the 
expense  of  a  special  nurse,  the  infirmary  fees,  and  also  hospital 
or  sanitarium  charges  should  she  be  removed  from  the  college 
by  order  of  the  Physician  in  Chief.  During  the  four  days 
specified  above  the  attendance  fees  of  the  college  physicians 
are  paid  by  the  college.  All  fees  after  this  time  must  be  paid 
by  the  student. 

A  special  nurse  for  one  student  costs  $6.75  per  day  (nurse's  fee  $5.00, 
board  $1.40,  laundry  .35)  or  $47.00  per  week  (nurse's  fee  $35.00  per 
week,  board  $10.00,  laundry  $2.00).  The  infirmary  fee  is  $3.00  per  day. 
It  is  often  possible  for  two  or  three  students  to  be  nursed  by  one 
extra  nurse  at  the  same  time,  thus  reducing  the  fee  for  nursing.  When 
a  student  has  not  an  infectious  disease  the  infirmary  fee  of  $3.00  per 
day  will  include  the  nurse's  fee  provided  it  is  possible  for  one  of  the 
college  nurses  to  care  for  the  student.  The  attendance  fees  of  the  coUege 
physician  are  $2.00  per  visit.  The  fees  of  the  consulting  physicians  and 
surgeons  and  other  specialists  recommended  by  the  coUege  will  be  fur- 
nished on  request. 

All  communications  concerning  the  health  of  the  students 
from  parents  and  guardians,  outside  physicians,  and  others 
shoiild  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  College,  who  will 
excuse  students  for  absence  before  and  after  vacations  on 
account  of  serious  illness  and  from  attendance  on  academic 
work  during  the  time  that  they  are  in  the  infirmary  or  seriously 
ill  at  home. 

Physical  Training. 

The  Physical  Training  of  the  students  is  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Constance  M.  K.  Applebee,  Director  of  Physical 
Training,  and  Miss  Constance  Eleanor  Dowd,  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Physical  Training. 
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Physical  Training  amounting  to  three  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year,  divided  into  five  periods  a  week,  is  required  of  all 
resident  and  non-resident  undergraduates  and  hearers.  During 
the  year  the  following  classes  and  games  are  organized  by  the 
Department  of  Physical  Training  in  co-operation  with  the  Ath- 
letic Association  of  the  students: 

In  the  Autumn :   Company  drills,  hockey,  tennis,  swimming. 

In  the  Winter:  Classes  in  fencing,  gj'mnastics,  interpreta- 
tive and  folk  dancing,  community  singing,  swimming  and 
water  polo,  soccer. 

In  the  Spring:  Basketball,  tennis,  track,  out-of-door  dancing. 

All  undergraduates  must  take  part  in  some  of  the  classes  and 
games  mentioned  above,  and  every  undergraduate  is  required 
to  take  weekly  swimming  lessons  until  able  to  pass  the  required 
swimming  test.  For  certain  students  corrective  exercises 
are  prescribed  and  must  be  taken  under  the  direction  of  an 
instructor  trained  in  medical  corrective  work.  No  under- 
graduate will  be  excused  from  any  of  the  requirements  except 
by  order  of  the  Director.  The  regulation  gymnasium  suit  or 
athletic  costume  must  be  worn  for  all  gymnastics  or  athletics. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  a  year  is  charged  to  each  resident  under- 
graduate, and  three  dollars  a  j^ear  to  each  non-resident  under- 
graduate and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  year  to  each  resident 
graduate  student  for  the  up-keep  of  the  athletic  fields. 

Opportunities  for  Public  Worship. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  college  there  are  churches  of  almost  all 
the  various  rehgious  denominations.  Coaches  are  provided  by 
the  college  on  Sundays  to  enable  students  to  attend  the  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Religious  services  are  held  in  the  college  every  Sunday  eve- 
ning by  prominent  clergymen  of  different  denominations.  A 
vesper  service  is  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  there  is  daily 
morning  chapel.  Attendance  on  all  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  college  is  voluntary. 
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COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  at  Br>Ti  Mawr,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Philadelphia,  five  miles  west  of  the  city,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Bryn  Mawr  is  connected  with 
Philadelphia  by  frequent  electric  trains  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  by  an  "electric  trolley  running  every  twenty 
minutes.  The  site  of  the  college  is  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  above  sea  level  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  rolling  country 
made  accessible  by  good  roads  in  every  direction.  The  college 
grounds  cover  fifty-two  acres,  and  include  lawns,  tennis-com^, 
and  three  large  athletic  fields. 

Taylor  Hall  (named  after  the  founder),  a  large  building  of 
Port  Deposit  stone,  contains  a  general  assembly  room,  ten 
lecture-rooms,  an  ofiice  for  the  Alimmae  Association,  and  the 
offices  of  administration. 

The  Donors'  Library,  the  gift  of  the  friends,  graduates,  and 
students  of  the  college,  was  begun  in  April,  1903,  and  completed 
in  February,  1907.  It  is  built  of  gray  stone  in  the  Jacobean 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  of  the  period  of  1630  and  forms 
three  sides  of  a  closed  quadrangle.  The  main  building,  devoted 
to  the  Hbrary  proper,  faces  east  and  is  opposite  and  parallel  to 
Taylor  Hall  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards;  the  principal 
entrances  of  the  two  buildings  face  each  other  and  are  connected 
by  a  broad  cement  path.  The  east  front  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  feet  long  and  contains  a  three-story  stack  with 
accommodation  for  88,000  volumes,  and  above  this  a  large 
reading-room  with  desks  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  readers, 
each  desk  screened  to  a  height  of  two  feet  as  in  the  British 
Museum  reading-room  to  secure  privacy  to  the  reader.  No 
books  of  reference  are  kept  in  the  main  reading-room.  The 
total  book  capacity  of  the  Hbrary,  including  the  seminary 
libraries  and  the  books  for  general  study  which  are  kept  in 
the  stack,  is  168,449  volumes.  The  building  is  absolutely 
fireproof.  On  the  north  side  of  the  main  reading-room  is  the 
Art  and  Archaeological  Seminary,  containing  collections  of 
photographs,  vases,  and  coins;  on  the  south  side  are  the 
offices  of  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department  of  Social  Econ- 
omy.    The  main  building  contains  the  Stack,  the  New  Book 
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Room,  Reference  Book  Room,  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Memorial 
Room,  the  Reserved  Book  Room,  the  Christian  Association 
Librarj^,  one  lecture  room,  one  professor's  office,  and  three 
cloak  rooms.  The  wings  of  the  building,  running  symmetrically 
about  two  hundred  feet  in  length  from  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  main  building,  contain  fourteen  seminary  rooms 
and  thirty-two  professors'  offices.  The  books  needed  for 
graduate  study  and  research  are  kept  in  the  seminary  rooms 
and  graduate  lectures  are  held  in  them.  The  seminaries  are 
arranged  as  follows:  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Art  and  Archseology, 
French  and  Italian  and  Spanish,  German,  Semitic  Languages 
and  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  north  wing;  Mathe- 
matics, History,  Economics,  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  and  Psychology  in  the 
south  wing,  where  are  also  offices  for  the  librarians  and  cata- 
loguers. The  professors'  offices  for  the  two  senior  professors  in 
each  department  in  general  adjoin  the  seminary  rooms.  There 
are  also  two  general  lecture-rooms,  one  accommodating  forty- 
two  the  other  twenty  students.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  south 
wing  the  department  of  experimental  psychology  has  two  large 
laboratories,  one  for  general  work  and  one  for  research.  The 
basement  of  the  north  wing  contains  an  experimental  labora- 
tory of  the  department  of  Education,  two  interview  rooms,  a 
room  for  the  Monograph  Committee  of  the  Faculty,  and  fire- 
proof safe  rooms  for  the  records  and  archives  of  the  college. 
The  quadrangular  court  enclosed  by  the  building  is  surrounded 
by  cloisters  and  in  the  centre  of  the  grass  enclosure  is  a  fountain, 
the  gift  of  the  class  of  1901. 

The  library  is  open  for  students  on  week-days  from  8  a.  m. 
till  10  P.  M,  and  on  Sundays  from  2  p.  m.  till  10  p.  m.  It  is 
open  for  the  faculty  at  all  hours. 

In  January,  1893,  the  scientific  departments  of  the  coUege 
were  transferred  to  Dalton  Hall,  a  stone  building  erected  by  the 
trustees  out  of  funds  in  large  part  contributed  by  the  generosity 
of  friends  of  the  college.  Dalton  Hall  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
scientific  departments,  the  special  scientific  libraries,  and  the 
consultation-rooms  of  the  professors  of  science.  The  first  floor 
and  the  basement  are  reserved  for  physics,  the  second  floor  is 
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reserved  for  biology,  the  third  floor  for  chemistry,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  floors  for  geology.  In  December,  1893,  a 
greenhouse  designed  for  the  use  of  the  botanical  depart- 
ment was  added  to  Dalton  Hall  as  the  gift  of  the  alumnsB 
and  students. 

The  new  gymnasium,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  first  gym- 
nasium as  a  gift  of  the  Athletic  Association,  the  alumnae  and 
thirteen  neighbours  of  the  college,  was  completed  in  February, 
1909,  It  is  open  to  the  students  from  8  a.  m.  till  10  p.  m.,  daily, 
contains  a  large  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  with  a  running  or 
walking  track  for  use  in  rainy  weather;  a  room  for  the  director 
and  an  adjoining  room  for  the  examination  and  record  of  the 
physical  development  of  the  students,  a  waiting-room,  and 
cloak  rooms.  The  roof,  50  feet  wide  by  90  feet  long,  is  used  for 
gymnastic  drills  and  students'  entertainments.  In  the  basement 
are  dressing-rooms  and  shower-baths  for  use  after  exercise  and 
a  swimming-tank,  seventy  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
from  four  to  seven  and  a  half  feet  deep,  given  in  1894  by  the 
alumnae,  students,  and  friends  of  the  college,  and  well  supplied 
with  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  swimming.  The  gymnasium 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  director  and  an  assistant. 

On  the  grounds,  separated  from  other  buildings,  is  the  1905 
Infirmary.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1913,  with  accommodation 
for  patients  and  nurses,  doctors'  offices  and  consultation  rooms, 
diet  kitchens,  bathrooms,  wards  and  private  rooms,  sun  parlour, 
sun  terrace,  and  two  isolation  wards. 

Plans  and  descriptions  of  Taylor  Hall,  Donors'  Library, 
Dalton  Hall,  the  Gymnasium,  the  1905  Infirmary  and  the 
six  halls  of  residence,  are  published  in  Part  4  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
College  Calendar  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  and 
Registrar  of  the  College. 

Music-rooms  with  sound-proof  walls  and  ceilings  are  provided 
in  Pembroke  Hall  East.  There  is  a  club-room  for  non-resident 
students  in  Rockefeller  Hall  and  also  rooms  where  the  students 
can  have  hairdressing  and  dressmaking  done. 

The  Phebe  Anna  Thome  Open  Air  School  of  the  de- 
partment of  Education  is  situated  on  the  campus   and   has 
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its  own  school  building  with  out-of-door  class  rooms  and 
athletic  ground. 

A  central  power-house,  which  was  erected  in  1902  as  part  of 
the  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  furnishes  heat,  electric 
light,  and  hot  water  for  all  the  college  buildings.  Steam  is 
conducted  through  tunnels  underground  to  coils  in  the  base- 
ment of  each  building.  Air  brought  in  from  the  outside  is 
blown  through  the  heaters  by  powerful  fans  and  distributed  to 
the  various  rooms,  and  the  system  is  so  adjusted  as  to  change 
the  air  completely  in  every  room  once  in  every  ten  minutes 
throughout  the  day  and  night.  The  temperature  is  regulated 
by  thermostats  in  the  heating  coils  and  every  room  in  the 
college  has  separate  thermostatic  control.  The  electric  lights, 
including  electric  reading-lamps  for  each  student,  are  installed 
in  the  most  approved  manner  and  the  voltage  is  kept  constant 
so  that  there  is  no  fluctuation.  A  constant  and  abundant 
supply  of  hot  water  is  laid  on  and  maintained  at  a  temperature 
of  180  degrees  day  and  night  in  all  the  bathrooms  and  station- 
ary wash-stands  and  t^a  pantries. 

Telephone  pay  stations  by  means  of  which  the  students 
may  be  reached  at  any  time  are  maintained  in  the  Ubrary, 
gjTnnasium,  infirman,'  and  in  each  of  the  halls  of  residence. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  deHvers 
telegrams  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  12  p.  m.  Near  the 
college  there  are  a  United  States  money-order  office,  two 
banks  and  an  office  of  the  American  Railroad  Express. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  fact  that  the  College  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadel- 
phia enables  the  student  to  make  use  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
libraries  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  those  of  the  College  proper. 

The  College  Hbrar>''  has  been  collected  within  the  past  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  is  designed  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  library 
for  special  study.  There  are  at  present  on  its  shelves  about 
ninety-one  thousand  bound  volmnes,  and  ten  thousand  disser- 
tations and  pamphlets,  the  collection  including  the  classical 
library  of  the  late  Professor  Sauppe,  of  Gottingen,  which  was 
presented  to  the  College  in  1894,  and  the  Semitic  library  of  the 
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late  Professor  Amiaud,  of  Paris,  acquired  in  1892.  A  more 
detailed  description  of  these  two  collections  may  be  foimd  on 
pages  53  and  87. 

The  sum  of  about  seven  thousand  dollars  is  expended  yearly 
for  books  under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  several  col- 
legiate departments,  and,  in  addition  to  many  gifts  of  books, 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  has  been  presented  to  the  library 
during  the  past  ten  years  for  expenditure  in  special  departments. 
Over  four  hundred  publications  and  reviews  in  the  English, 
Greek,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish  lan- 
guages, are  taken  by  the  library,  as  follows: 


General  and  Miscellaneous  Periodicals. 


Abhandlungen    der    Koniglichen    Bayeri- 
Bchen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Miinchen. 
♦Amherst  Graduates'  Quarterly. 

Asia. 

Athenseum. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Bookman. 

Bookman  (English). 

Bookseller. 
*Bryn  Mawr  Alumnse  Quarterly. 

Bulletin  of  Bibliography. 
♦Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Pubhc  Library. 
♦Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 

II  Carroccio. 

Century. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Cumulative  Book  Index. 

Dearborn  Independent. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. 

Dial. 

Drama. 

Les  Merits  nouveauz. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

English  Review. 

La  Esfera. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

Forum. 

La  France. 

Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine. 

Harvard  Graduates'  -Magazine. 

L'niustration. 

L'lUustrazione  Italiana. 


Independent. 

Inter-America. 

Jahresverzeichniss  der  an  den  deutschen 
Schulanstalten    erschienenen    Abhand- 
lungen. 
♦Japan  Society  Bulletin. 
♦Johns  Hopkins  University,  Circulars. 

Larousse  mensuel  illustr6. 

Library  Journal. 

Literary  Digest. 

Living  Age. 

Mercure  de  France. 

Mercury. 

Mind  and  Body. 

Minerve  Franfaise. 
♦Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Miinchener  allgemeine  Zeitxmg. 

Nachrichten  von  der  Koniglichen  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Wissenschaften,  Gottingen. 

Nation. 

Nation  (English). 

Neue  Rundschau. 

New  Republic. 

New  Statesman. 

New  York  Times  Index. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

North  American  Review. 

Notes  and  Queries. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise. 

Nuevo  Mundo. 

Nuova  Antologia. 

Outlook. 
♦Pennsylvania  Library  Notes. 


*  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
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Preussische  Jahrbiicher. 

Public      Affairs      Information       Service 

Bulletin. 
Publishers'  Weekly, 
Punch. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Reader's  Guide'  to  Periodical  Literature. 
Review  of  Reviews. 
Revue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Litt6r- 

ature. 
Revue  de  Paris. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
Revue  Internationale  de  la  Croix-rouge. 
Revue    Politique    et    Litt^raire;     Revue 

Bleue. 
Saturday  Review. 
Scientia. 
Scribners  Magazine. 


Sewanee  Review. 

Sitzungsberichte  der  Koniglichen  Bayeri- 
schen  Akademie  der  Wissensohaften. 

Sitzungsberichte  der  Koniglichen  Preussi- 
schen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  lU 
Berlin. 

Spectator. 

Der  Tilrmer. 
*University  of  California,  Publications. 
♦University  of  Colorado,  Studies. 
♦University  of  Missouri,  Studies. 
♦University  of  Nebraska,  Studies." 
♦University  of  Nevada,  Studies. 
♦University  of  Texas,  Studies. 
♦University  of  Washington,  Studies. 

Weekly  Review. 

Die  Woche. 

World's  Work.. 


Newspapers. 


♦College  News,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Corriere  della  Sera. 
♦Home  News,  Bryn  Mawr. 

London  Times. 


New  York  Evening  Post. 
New  York  Times. 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
El  Sol. 


Art  and  Archceology, 


American  Journal  of  Archseology. 

Archaeologike  Ephemeris. 

Art  and  Archseology. 

Art  Bulletin. 

Art  in  America. 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Castelana  a  Excur- 

siones. 
Boletin     de     la     Sociedad     Espafiola     a 

Excursiones. 
British  School  at  Athens,  Annual. 
Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York. 
♦Bulletin  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 

Design. 
Bulletino     della     Commissione     archaeo- 

logica  comunale  de  Roma. 
BurUngton  Magazine. 
Denkmaler  der  Malerei  des  Altertums. 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 
International  Studio. 
Jahrbuch  des  Deutsehen  Archaologischen 

Instituts. 


Jahreshefte  des  Osterreiohisohen  Archfto- 

logischen  Instituts  in  Wien. 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 
Journal         international         d'arch^ologie 

numismatique. 
Journal    of    the    American    Institute    of 

Architects. 
Mittheilungen  und  Nachrichten  des  Deut- 
sehen Palastina  Vereins. 
Mittheilungen     des    Deutsehen    Archaeo- 

logischen   Instituts,   Athenische  Abtei- 

lung. 
Mittheilungen    des    Deutscljen    Archseo- 

logischen  Instituts,  Romische  Abteilung. 
Museum  Journal. 
"•■Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin,  Boston, 
Notizie  degli  Scavi  di  Antichita. 
Revue  archfiologique. 
Rivista  d'arte. 
Syria. 
Zeitschrift      des      Deutsehen      Pal&stina 

Vereins. 


Economics  and  Politics. 


♦Advocate  of  Peace.  ,  . 

All  Opinions  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
♦American    Association    for    International 
Conciliation,  Publications. 


American  City. 
American  Economic  Review. 
♦American  Economist. 
American  Federationist. 
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American  Journal  of  International  Law. 
American  Municipalities. 
American  Political  Science  Review. 
*The  Americas. 
Annalist. 
Annals    of    the    American    Academy    of 

Political  and  Social  Science. 
Bibliographic  der  Sozialwissenschaften. 
Bulletin  of  Russian  Information. 
Canadian  Municipal  Journal. 
Citizens  Business. 
City  Record,  Boston. 
Columbia  Law  Review. 
Columbia  Studies  in  History,  Economics 

and  Public  Law. 
♦Congressional  Record. 
Economic  Journal. 
Good  Government. 
Great  Britain,  Quarterly  List  of  Official 

Publications. 
Guaranty  News. 

Handbuch  der  offentlichen  Rechte. 
Harvard  Law  Review. 
Jahrbticher    ftir    Nationalokonomie    und 

Statistik. 
Johns    Hopkins    University    Studies    in 

Historical  and  Political  Science. 


Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 

Millards'  Review. 

Minnesota  MimicipaUties. 

Modern  City. 

Municipal  Journal,  Baltimore. 

Municipal  Research. 

National  Municipal  Review. 

National  Tax  Association  Bulletin. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science. 

Proportional  Representation  Review. 
*Public  Works. 

Publications  of  the  American  Economic 
Association. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 

Revue  bibliographique. 

Revue  g6n6ral  de  Droit  internatioaal  pub- 
lic. 

Searchlight  on  Congress. 

Short  Ballot  Bulletin. 
*Single  Tax  Review. 

Suffragist. 

Yale  Review. 

Zeitschrift    fiir    Volkswirtschaft,    Social- 
politik  u.  Verwaltung 


Social  Economy  and  Social  Research. 


♦Advance. 

American  Child. 

American     Child     Hygiene     Association, 
Transactions. 

American  Flint. 

American  Industries. 

American  Journal  of  Public  Health. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 
♦American  Pressman. 

American  Re\'iew  of  Tuberculosis. 
♦Bakers'  Journal. 
♦Bridgeman's  Magazine. 
♦Broom-maker. 

Bulletin  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 

Bulletin    of    the    National    Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Society  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 
♦Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Bulletin  of  the  Taylor  Society. 
♦Carpenter. 

Charity  Organization  Review. 
♦Cigarmakers'  Journal. 
♦Commercial  Telegraphers'  Journal. 

Community  Center. 


Economic  World 
♦Electrical  Worker. 
♦Elevator  Constructor. 

Eugenics  Review. 

Factory. 

Filing. 
♦Forbes. 

♦Garment  Worker. 
♦Granite  Cutters'  Journal. 

Housing  Betterment. 

Industrial  Arts  Index. 

Industrial  Information  Service. 

Industrial  Management. 

Industrial  News  Survey. 
♦Institution  Quarterly. 
♦International  Bookbinder. 
♦International  Musician. 
♦International  Steam  Engineer. 

Iron  Age. 

Journal  of  Criminal  Law. 

Journal  of  Delinquency. 

Journal  of  Heredity. 

Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 
♦Journal  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union.  - 

Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life. 
♦Journeyman  Barber. 
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Labor    Bulletin    of    the    Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Labor  Gazette. 
*(The)  Lather. 
•Law  and  Labor. 
♦Leatherworkers'  Journal. 

Life  and  Labor. 
♦Longshoremen. 
♦Machinists'  Journal. 
*Metal  Polishers'  Journal. 
*Motorman  and  Conductor. 
*Mixer  and  Server. 

Nation's  Business. 

National    Conference    of    Social    Work 
Bulletin. 

100%,  The  EflBoiency  Magazine. 
*Ohio  State  Institution  Journal. 

The  Organizer. 
♦Painter  and  Decorator. 
*Papermakers'  Journal.. 
♦Patternmakers'  Journal. 
♦Paving  Cutters'  Journal. 
♦Plasterer. 

Playground. 
♦Plumbers'  Journal. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of 

Social  Work. 
♦Progressive  Labor  World. 

Publications  of  the  American  Statistical 

Association. 
♦Public  Health,  Michigan. 
♦Quarry  Workers'  Journal. 
♦Railway  Carmen's  JoumaL 


♦Railway  Clerk. 

♦Retail  Clerks'  International  Advocate. 

Seaman's  Journal. 
♦Shoeworkers'  Journal. 

Social  Hygiene. 

Social  Hygiene  Bulletin. 

Social  Service  Review. 
♦Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Journal. 

Survey. 

System. 
♦Tailor. 
♦Teamsters',  Chauffeurs',    Stablemen  and 

Helpers'  Magazine. 
♦Textile  Worker. 
♦Tobacco  Workers'  Journal. 
♦Trade  Union  News. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Child  Hy- 
giene Association. 
♦Typographical  Journal. 
♦United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumb- 
ers' Journal. 
*U.  S.  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Publicationa. 
*U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin. 
♦U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Publications. 
♦U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Publications. 
♦University  of  Illinois,  Studies  in  Social 

Sciences. 
♦University  of  Minnesota,  Studies  in  Social 
Sciences. 

Women's  Industrial  News. 

Women's  Trade  Union  Review. 
♦Woodcarver. 


Education. 


Berichte  der  Dalcroze  Schule. 

Education. 

Educational  Review. 

Educational  Times. 

Elementary  School  Journal. 

English  Journal. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Journal  of  Educational  Research. 

Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy. 
♦Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae. 

Lehrproben  und  Lehrgange. 

Manual  Training  Magazine. 

National  Education  Association,  Publica- 
tions. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion Yearbook. 

Normal  Instructor. 


Padagogische  Studien. 

Pedagogical  Seminary. 

Revue    International    de  I'EnBeignement 
Supfirieur. 

Revue  Universitaire. 

School  and  Society. 

School  Journal. 

School  Review. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Supplementary  Education  Monographs. 

Teachers'  College  Contributions  to  Educa- 
tion. 

Teachers'  College  Record. 
♦U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin. 
♦University    of    California    Publications, 
Education. 

Zeitschrif  t  fiir  p3,dagogische  Psychologic. 

Zeitschrifi  fiir  Schulgesundheitspflege. 
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History. 


American  Historical  Association,  Reports. 

American  Historical  Review. 
♦Catholic  Historical  Review. 

English  Historical  Review. 

Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Re- 
ports. 

Historische  Vierteljahrsohrift. 

Historische  Zeitschrift. 

History. 
♦Illinois  State  Historical  Society  Journal. 

Jahresberichte  der  Geschichtswissenschaft. 


Klio,  Beitr&ge  zur  alten  Geschichte. 
New  York  Times  Current  History  of  the 

European  War. 
Revolution  frangaise. 
Revue  des  iltudes  Napol6oniennea. 
fRevue  des  Questions  historiques. 
Revue  historique. 
Round  Table. 

Royal  Historical  Society,  Transactions. 
Selden  Society,  Publications. 


Philology  and  Liter 

tBulletin  bibliographique  et  pSdagogique 
du  Mus§e  Beige. 

Classical  Journal. 

Classical  Philology. 

Classical  Quarterly. 

Classical  Review. 

Classical  Weekly. 

Coromentationes  philologae  jenenses. 

Dissertationes  philologicse  halenses. 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology. 

Hermes. 

Jahresbericht   tiber  die   Fortschritte   der 
klassischen  Altertumsmssenschaft. 

Journal  of  Roman  Studies. 
tLe    Mus^e  Beige,    Revue    de    Philologie 
classique. 


ature,  Classical. 

Mnemosyne. 

Philologische  Untersuchungen. 

PhilologUB. 

QueUen  imd  Forschungen  zur  lateinischen 

Philologie. 
Revue  de  Philologie. 
Revue  des  ^fitudes  grecques. 
Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie. 
Rivista  di  Filologia. 
Sokrates. 

Studi  Italiani  di  Filologia  classica. 
fStudi  Storici  per  I'Antichita  classica. 
Wiener  Studien,  Zeitschrift  fur  klassisehe 

Philologie. 
Wochenschrift  fiir  klassisehe  Philologie. 


Philology  and  Literature,  General  and  Comparative. 

Philological  Society,  London,  Publications. 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philological 

Association. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  osterreichischen  Gym- 

nasien. 
tZeitschrift     fiir     vergleichende     Sprach- 

forachmig. 


American  Journal  of  Philology. 

Berliner  philologische  Wochenschrift. 
tEranos. 

Indogermanische  Forschungen. 

Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philol- 
ogy. 

Journal  of  Philology. 

Neue  Jahrbiicher  fiir  das  klassisehe  Alter- 
tum,  Geschichte  und  deutsche  Literatur. 


.  Philology  and  Literature,  Modern 

Acta  Germanica. 
Anglia. 

Anglistische  Forschungen. 
fAnnales  Romantiques. 
Archiv    fiir    das    Studium    der    neueren 

Sprachen. 
Archivio  Glottologico  Italiano. 
Arkiv  for  Nordisk  Filologi. 
Beiblatt  zur  Anglia:    Mitteilungen  iiber 

englische  Sprache  imd  Litteratur. 
Beitrage   zur   Geschichte   der   deutschen 

Sprache  und  Literatur. 


Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  Pub- 
lications. 

Bibliographical  Society  of  London,  Trans- 
actions. 

Bonner  Studien  zur  englischen  Philologie. 

British  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies. 

Bulletin  hispanique. 

Bulletino  della  Societa  Dantesca  Italiana. 

Chaucer  Society  Publications  (both  series). 

Deutsche  Literaturzeitung. 

Deutsche  Texte  des  Mittelalters. 

Dialect  Notes. 
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Early  English  Text  Society,  Publications 

(both  series). 
English  Leaflet. 
Englische  Studien. 
Euphorion. 
ForschuDgen     zur     neueren     literatijige- 

schichte. 
tGerm»ii  AniericajQ  Annals. 
tGermanisch-romanisohe  Monatssclirift. 
Giomale  Storico  della  Letteratiixa  italiana. 
Gcethe  Jahrbuch. 

Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  Publicatioas, 
Hispania. 
Jahibuch     der    Deutschen     Shakespeare 

GeseUschaft. 
Jahxbuih  defl  Tereins  fur  niederdeutsehe 

Spraehforschung. 
Jahresbericht  uber  die  ErscheinuQgen  saf 

dem  Gebiete  der  gennanischen  Philo- 

logie. 
'  Kieler  Studien  zur  engUsehen  Philologie. 
Konespondenzblatt  des  Vereins  fur  nieder- 

deutschc  Spraehforschung. 
tKxitischer   Jp-hresbericht   uber  die   Fort- 

schritte  der  romanisehen  Philologie. 
Literarische  Echo. 
Literarisches  Centralblatt. 
literaturblatt  fur  germanische  und  roman- 

ische  Philologie. 
fLe  Maltre  phonetique 
Malone  Society,  Publications. 
Materialen  zur  Kunde  des  alteren  engU- 

echen  Dramas. 
-Modem  Language  Notes. 
Modem  Language  Review. 
Modern  Languages. 
Modem  Philology. 


Munchener  Beitrige  zur  romanisehen  und 

englischen  Philologie. 
Palaestra. 
Poet-lore. 

Praeger  deutsche  Studien. 
PubHcations    of    the    Modem    Language 

Association. 
Quellen  tmd  Forschungen  zur  Sprach-  und 

Kulruxgeschichte      der      gennanischen 

Vdlker. 
Pi-assegna  Bibliografica. 
Ee's'ista  de  Fllologia  Espafiola. 
Pv-evue  Celtique. 

Revue  d'Histoire  LittSraire  de  la  Franoe. 
tRe'i'ue  Germariqii.e. 
Revue  Hispanique. 
Bomania. 
Romanic  Review. 
Romanische  Forschimgen. 
Schriften  der  Goethe  G^llschaft. 
Scottish  Text  Society,  Publications. 
Society  des  Aneiens  Textes  Fran^ais,  Pub- 
lications. 
Societfi    des   Testes    Frangais    Modemes. 

Publications. 
Studien  zur  englischen  Philologie. 
University  of  Korth  CaroUna.      Studies 

in  Philologj'. 
Wiener  Beitrage  zur  englischen  Philologie. 
Yale  Studies  in  English. 
Zeitschrift  fur  den  deutschen  Untenicht. 
Zeitschrift  fur  deutsclje  Philologie. 
Zeitschrift   ftir   deutsches   Altertum   und 

deutsche  Litteratur. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsche  Woitforschung. 
Zeitschrift  fur  franzosische  Sprache  und 

Litteratur. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  romanische  Philologie. 


Philology  and  Literature,  Semitic. 


Ajuerican  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 

and  Literatures. 
Jewish  Quarterly  Re\'iew. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Society- of  Oriental  Research. 


tRecueil  de  Travaux  relatifs  ^Ja  Philologie 
et  a  rArcheologie  egjTJtiennes  ei 
assj-riennes. 

Zeitschrift  far  agj-ptische  Sprache  und 
Alt  ertumskunde. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie. 


Philosophy  and  Psychology. 


American  Journal  of  Psjxhology. 
tAnnee  psj^chologique. 

Archiv  fur  die  gesammte  Psj-chologie. 

Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie. 

Archiv  fiir  sj-stematische  Philosophie. 

Archives  de  Psychologie. 
tArchives  of  Psjchology. 


Beha^^o^  Monographs. 
fBerichte  tiber  den  Kongress  fur  experi- 

mentelle  Psj'chologie. 
British  Journal  of  Psychologj-. 
British    Journal    of    Psychologj-:     Mono- 
graph Supplements. 
tBulletin  de  I'lnstitut  Paychologique. 
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Fortschritte  der  Psychologie. 
Hibbert  Journal. 
International  Journal  of  Ethics. 
tJournal  de  Psychologie. 
Journal  fur  Psychologie  und  Neurologie. 
Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology. 
fJournal  of  Animal  Behaviour. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology. 
tJournal  of  Experimental  Psychology. 
Journal  of  Philosophy. 
Mind. 
Monist. 

Philosophical  Review. 
Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 

Research. 
Psychological  Bulletin. 
Psychological  CUnic. 
Psychological  Review. 


Psychological  Review;    Monograph  Sup- 
plements. 
Psychological  Review;    Psychological  In- 
dex. 
tPsychologische  Arbeiten. 
tPsychologische  Studien. 
Revue  de  Mitaphysique. 
fRevue  de  PsychothSrapie. 
Revue  philosophique. 
Training  School  Bulletin,  Vineland. 
♦University  of  Toronto  Studies,  Psychology 

Series. 
Vierteljahrschrift      fur    wissensohaftliche 

PhUosophie  u.  Soziologie. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  angewandte  Psychologie. 
Zeitschrift   fiir  Psychologie  und   Physio- 
logie  der  Sinnesorgane:    1.  Abt.,  Zeit- 
schrift fiir  Psychologie.     2.  Abt.,  Zeit- 
schrift fiir  Sinnesphysiologie. 


American  Friend. 
Anglican  Theological  Review. 
t*Christian  Register. 
Expositor. 
Expository  Times. 
Harvard  Theological  Review. 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
Journal  of  Religion. 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 
Pilgrim. 


Religion. 

♦Publications    of    the    American    Jewish 
Historical  Society. 

Religious  Education. 

Revue  biblique. 
*Spirit  of  Missions. 
*Union  Signal. 

*Woman's  Missionary  Friend. 
*World  Outlook. 

World  Tomorrow. 


Science, 

American  Journal  of  Science. 

Atti  della  Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze 

di  Torino. 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science,  Reports. 
♦Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Science  Series. 
Comptes   Rendus   des   Stances   de   I'Aca- 
d6mie  des  Sciences. 
International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Lit- 
erature. 
♦Kansas  University,  Science  Bulletin. 
Nature. 

*New  York  State  Museum  Bulletin. 
Philosophical  Magazine. 


General. 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  London. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 

Society. 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of 

Sciences. 
Proceedings    of    the    Royal    Society    of 

London. 
Science. 

Scientific  American. 
Scientific  American  Monthly. 
Scientific  Monthly. 

*U.  S.  National  Museum,  Publications. 
♦University  of  Missouri   Studies,   Science 

Series. 


Science,  Biology. 


American     Anthropological     Association, 

Memoirs. 
American  Anthropologist. 
American  Joiimal  of  Anatomy. 


American  Journal  of  Physiology. 
American  Naturalist. 
Anatomischer  Anzeiger. 
Archiv  fiir  Anatomie  und  Physiologie. 
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Archiv  fflr  die  gesammte  Physiologie. 

Archiv    fQr    Entmcklungsmechanik    der 

Organismen. 
Archiv  ftir  mikroskopische  Anatomic. 
Bibliographia  physiologica. 
Biologisches  Centralblatt. 
Biometrika. 

Botanisches  Centralblatt. 
Centralblatt  fur  Physiologie. 
Endocrinology. 

Eugenics  Laboratory  Memoirs. 
Genetics. 

♦Illinois  Biological  Monographs. 
Jahrbucher  ftir  ■^^"issenschaftliche  Botanik. 
Journal  de  Physiologie. 
Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry. 
Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine. 
Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology. 
Journal  of  General  Phj-siology. 
Journal  of  Genetics. 
Journal  of  Morphology. 
Journal  of  Physiologj'. 


Journal     of     the     Royal     Microscopical 
Society. 
*Midland  Naturalist. 
Quarterly'      Journal      of      Microscopical 

Science. 
Stazione  Zoologica  di   Napoli,   Pubblica- 
zioni. 
*U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  PubUcations. 
♦University    of    California    Publications, 

Physiology. 
♦University    of    Cahfornia     PubUcationa, " 

Zoology. 
♦University    of    Pennsylvania,    Contribu- 
tions from  the  Botanical  Laboratories. 
♦University    of    Pennsylvania,    Contribu- 
tions from  the  Zoological  Laboratories. 
♦University  of  Toronto  Studies,  Biological 

Series. 
♦University   of   Toronto   Studies,   Physio- 
logical Series. 
♦Wilson  Bulletin. 
Zeitsohrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Zoologie. 
Zoologischer  Anzeiger. 


Science,  Geology,  and  Geography. 


Centralblatt  ftir  Mineralogie. 

Economic  Geology. 

Geographical  Journal. 

Geological  Magazine. 

Geologisohes  Centralblatt. 
♦Georgia  Geological  Survey  Bulletin. 
♦Illinois  Geological  Sur\-ey  Bulletin. 

Journal  of  Geography. 

Journal  of  Geology. 

Meteorologische  ZeitschrLft. 

Mineralogical  Magazine. 


Mineralogische  und  petrographische  Mit- 

theilungen. 
National  Geographic  Magazine. 
Neues  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie,  Geologie 

und  Paleeontologie. 
PhUadelphiaGeographicalSociety  Bulletin. 
Quarterly    Journal     of    the     Geological 

Society. 
♦U.  S.  Monthly  Weather  Review. 
♦University  of  Toronto  Studies,  Geological 

Series. 


Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Physics. 


Acta  Mathematica. 

American  Journal  of  Mathematics. 

Annalen  der  Chemie. 

Annalen  der  Physik. 

Annales  de  Chimie. 

Annales  de  Physique. 

Annales  scientifiques  de  I'Ecole  Normale 

Superieure. 
Annali  di  Matematica. 
Astrophysical  Journal. 
Beiblatter  zu  den  Annalen  der  Physik. 
Berichte  der  deutschen  chemischen  GeseU- 

schaft. 
Bibliotheca  Mathematica. 
BoUetino   di   Bibliografia   e   Storia   delle 

Scienze  Matematiche. 
Bulletin  de  la  SociStS  Chimique  de  France. 


Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  Math6m5,tique. 
Bulletin  des  Sciences  math^matiques. 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical 

Society. 
Cambridge  Tracts  in  Mathematics. 
Chemisches  Zentralblatt. 
Giornale  di  Mathematiche. 
Jahrbuch     iiber     die      Fortschritte     der 

Mathematik. 
Jahresbericht  der  deutschen  Mathematiker 

Vereinigung. 
Journal  de  Chimie  physique. 
Journal  de  Mathfimatiques. 
Journal  de  Physique. 
Journal   fiir   die   relne   und   angewandte 

Mathematik. 
Journal  fiir  praktische  Chemie. 
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Journal  of  the  London  Chemical  Society. 

Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Kolloidzeitschrift. 

Mathematische  Annalen. 

Messenger  of  Mathematics. 

Monatshefte  fiir  Chemie. 

Physical  Review. 

Physikalische  Zeitschrift. 

Proceedings  of  the  London  Mathematical 

Society. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics. 


Rendiconti    del    Circolo    Matematico    di 
Palermo. 

Science  Abstracts. 

Transactions    of    the    American    Mathe- 
matical Society. 
*U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Bulletin. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  anorganische  Chemie. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Elektrochemie. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Mathematik  und  Physik. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  physikalische  Chemie. 


The  library  is  open  daily  from  eight  a.  m.  to  ten  p.  m.  Books 
may  be  taken  out  by  the  students  unless  specially  reserved  for 
library  reference  use. 

There  are  in  Philadelphia  the  following  important  libraries 
which  are  available  for  students : 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  which  contains  about 
275,000  volumes,  divided  between  the  Locust  Street  Building 
and  the  Ridgway  Branch.  Its  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets 
is  included  in  the  number  of  volumes  as  given  above.  The 
Library  is  open  from  nine  a.  m.  to  five-thirty  p.  m.,  and  is  open 
to  students  for  consultation  freely  during  these  hours.  To 
take  books  from  the  building  a  deposit  must  be  made  or  sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  as  follows:  Twelve  dollars  for  one 
year,  six  dollars  for  six  months,  four  dollars  for  three  months. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  which  contains  about  215,000 
volumes.  Private  subscription,  $5.00  a  year  for  two  separate 
works  at  a  time. 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains 
about  81,000  volumes.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  has 
generously  conceded  the  use  of  its  library  and  of  its  museum 
to  the  students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  contains 
about  495,000  volumes  and, 50,000  pamphlets.  The  custodians 
of  this  library  have  always  shown  great  courtesy  in  placing  rare 
volumes  at  the  disposal  of  the  College. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  which  contains  595,398 
volumes  and  349,115  pamphlets,  and  is  at  all  times  open  to 
the  students  for  consultation. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  Library,  which  contains 
over  67,000  volumes,  admission  by  card. 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Library,  which  con- 
tains over  150,000  bound  volumes,  and  250,000  pamphlets,  is 
for  reference  only.  The  collection  of  manuscripts  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country  comprising  7,000  volumes.  Every  courtesy 
is  extended  to  members  of  the  College. 

EXAMINATION    FOR    MATRICULATION. 

The  examination  for  matriculation  must  be  taken  by  every- 
one who  wishes  to  study  in  the  undergraduate  department  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  as  a  special 
student  following  selected  courses.*! 

The  examination  for  matriculation  may  be  taken  also  as  a 

*  The  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  which  are  designated 
by  Bryn  Mawr  College  as  equivalent  to  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  college  will 
be  accepted,  subject  to  certain  conditions.     For  details  see  pages  181-182. 

t  When  there  is  sufficient  room  in  the  college  classrooms  and  halls  of  residence  after  the 
freshman  class  entering  on  examination  has  been  provided  for,  two  exceptions  may,  in 
special  circumstances,  be  made  to  the  above  rule,  and  two  classes  of  students  may  be 
admitted  to  the  college  without  passing  the  examination  for  matriculation: 

(a)  Students  who  present  a  certificate  of  honourable  dismissal  from  an  approved  college. 
(See  fifth  paragraph  of  this  note.) 

(6)  Women  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  they 
have  at  some  time  studied  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  Bryn  Mawr  College 
may  be  admitted  as  "Hearers." 

In  the  admission  of  students,  however,  preference  will  in  all  cases  be  given  to  candidates 
who  have  taken  the  regular  examination  for  matriculation. 

Students  who  have  attended  other  colleges  or  universities  must  present  a  cer- 
tificate of  honourable  dismissal,  together  with  an  official  statement  that  they  have 
studied  in  regular  college  classes  for  one  college  year  exclusive  of  the  summer  vacation 
and  have  received  the  grade  of  passed  on  examinations  covering  at  least  one  year  of 
academic  work  in  one  of  the  regular  college  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  of 
liberal  arts,  and  are  in  good  standing  in  said  college,  and  able  to  take  their  degree  there 
in  due  course.  In  addition  to  this  year  of  college  work  such  students  must  present  credits 
fully  equivalent  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  examination  for  matriculation.  '  Students 
desiring  to  be  credited  with  courses  taken  at  other  colleges  must  offer  these  courses  for 
examination  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Students  who  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  at  other  colleges,  who  have  out- 
standing conditions,  or  have  otherwise  failed  to  meet  prescribed  college  standards  of 
academic  work  or  conduct,  or  who  have  been  put  on  probation,  suspended,  or  excluded 
will  under  no  circumstances  be  admitted  to  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Such  students  will  not 
be  permitted  to  cancel  their  college  work  elsewhere,  take  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  exam- 
ination for  matriculation,  and  enter  Bryn  Mawr  as  regular  freshmen. 

Each  case  of  a  candidate  who  wishes  to  be  admitted  to  Bryn  Mawr  College  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  of  honourable  dismissal  from  another  college  or  university  will  be  decided 
on  its  merits.  In  most  cases  such  candidates  must  take  the  regular  examination  for 
matriculation  given  by  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Such  students  are  not  permitted  to  take 
the  examination  for  matriculation  without  informing  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the 
College,  Ln  advance,  at  the  time  that  they  file  their  appheation  to  be  examined,  that  they 
have  studied  at  another  college.  Unless  this  rule  is  observed  they  will  not  receive  a  matric- 
ulation certificate.  There  are  only  a  very  few  vacancies  each  year  and  candidates  wishing 
to  take  a  full  four  year's  college  course  are  given  the  preference. 
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test  of  proficiency  in  elementary  studies  by  candidates  who 
have  no  intention  of  entering  the  college. 

A  matriculation  certificate  will  be.  given  to  everyone  who  is 
successful  in  passing  the  examination. 

Matriculation  certificates  stating  that  candidates  have 
passed  the  examination  for  matriculation  and  are  qualified  for 
admission  to  Bryn  Mawr  College  will  be  issued  to  those  candi- 
dates only  who  have  been  examined  in  all  of  the  subjects 
required  for  matriculation  and  have  shown  by  their  examination 
that  all  of  the  subjects  required  for  matriculation  have  been 
studied  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  These  subjects  are 
counted  as  equivalent  to  twenty  points.  No  certificate  will 
be  given  unless  the  candidate  has  received  the  grade  of  "passed" 
in  at  least  fifteen  of  the  required  twenty  points.*!  Matricu- 
lation certificates  may  be  presented  at  any  time  for  admission 
to  the  college.     There  is  no  time  Hmit. 

Candidates  holding  matriculation  certificates  who  wish  to 
study  in  Bryn  Mawr  College  must  make  definite  application 
for  admission  as  a  student  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the 
College.  Such  candidates  will  receive  from  the  Secretary  and 
Registrar  formal  admission  certificates.  J  Matriculation  certi- 
ficates qualify  for  admission  but  do  not  in  themselves  entitle 

*  Matriculiition  certificates  must  contain  a  complete  record  of  the  marks  received  in 
at]  of  the  twenty  points.  Candidates  who  have  cancelled  the  First  Division,  the  Second 
Division,  or  the  Preliminary  Division  of  the  examination  for  matriculation  must  be  examined 
again  in  all  of  the  points  of  the  cancelled  division.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  candi- 
dates at  some  previous  time  should  have  offered  certain  subjects,  or  points,  in  a  division 
of  the  examination  that  has  been  cancelled.  They  must  offer  ail  cancelled  points  again 
except  those  points  which  have  been  offered  and  passed  in  the  division  which  is  to  be 
counted.  Neglect  to  comply  with  this  rule  will  prevent  candidates  from  receiving 
matriculation  certificates. 

t  Matriculation  certificates  will  not  be  issued  to  candidates  who  have  failed  completely 
in  any  one  of  the  twenty  points  offered  for  the  final  matriculation  certificate  when  such 
failure  is  of  a  character  to  indicate  that  the  subject  has  been  presented  as  a  mere  form, 
unless  they  can  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  subject  in  question  has  been  faith- 
fully studied  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

t  Students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  college  will  be  permitted  to  choose  rooms 
in  the  halls  of  residence  in  order  of  applioation  for  rooms  and  are  urged  to  make  such  appli- 
cation as  early  as  possible.  Application  for  rooms  may  be  made  at  any  time.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  examination  for  matriculation  has  been  taken. 

Applications  for  rooms  made  by  students  studying  at  other  colleges,  or  entering  other 
colleges  after  applying  for  rooms  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  will  not  entitle  them  to  an  early 
choice  of  rooms.  Such  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  collage  only  when  there  is  sufficient 
room  in  the  college  classrooms  and  halls  of  residence  after  the  freshman  class  entering 
on  examination  has  been  provided  for.  Under  no  circumstances  will  students  be  admitted 
to  Bryn  Mawr  College  who  have  not  made  good  at  other  colleges.  (See  footnote,  page 
166,  seventh  paragraph.) 
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candidates  to  study  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  for  holders  of  matriculation  certificates  to  make 
definite  application  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  for  admission 
to  the  college.  This  application  must  be  formally  approved 
before  the  candidate  will  be  admitted. 

In  the  admission  of  students  preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  of  the  highest  promise,  due  regard  being  paid  to 
examination  grades,  including  the  number  of  points  passed, 
and  also  to  evidence  as  to  character,  health,  and  general  ability. 

The  examination  for  matriculation  may  be  taken  in  three 
ways: — first,  the  whole  examination,  including  all  the  twenty 
points,  may  be  taken  in  one  examination  period  (this  examina- 
tion being  known  as  the  Combined  First  and  Second  Division) ; 
second,  the  examination  may  be  divided  between  two  examina- 
tion periods  and  may  be  taken  in  two  parts  known  as  the 
First  Division  and  the  Second  Division;  and  third,  the  examina- 
tion under  certain  specified  conditions  which  must  be  strictly 
observed  may  be  divided  among  three  examination  periods 
and  may  be  taken  in  three  parts  known  as  the  Preliminary 
Division,  the  First  Division,  and  the  Second  Division.  Not 
more  than  one  calendar  year  and  a  summer  vacation  may 
elapse  between  the  First  Division  and  the  Second  Division. 
Not  more  than  two  calendar  years  and  a  summer  vacation 
and  not  less  than  two  school  years  may  elapse  between  the 
Preliminary  Division  and  Second  Division.  Unless  these  rules 
as  to  time  are  strictly  observed  the  First  Division,  or  the 
Preliminary  Division,  respectively,  will  be  automatically 
cancelled. 

The  Preliminary  Division  of  the  examination  for  matricu- 
lation was  opened  to  candidates  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring 
of  1916.  This  examination  is  planned  to  meet  the  wish  of  the 
preparatory  schools  for  an  examination  in  which  to  test  the 
progress  made  by  their  pupils  two  years  before  completing  their 
preparation  for  the  final  examination  for  matriculation;  and 
also  to  relieve  them  from  the  strain  of  crowding  all  their  pre- 
paratory work  into  the  last  two  years  before  the  final  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  Preliminary  Division  candidates  may  be  examined 
only  in  the  following  subjects: 
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Points  Pointi 

Algebra* 2  Italian 2t 

Plane  Geometry* 2  Ancient  History 1 

Latin  Prose  Authors 2  English  History 1 

Greek 3  or  2t        American  History 1 

French 3  or  2t  New      Requirements      only:     Phj-si- 

German 3  or  2t  ology  and    Hygiene  or  Chemistry, 

Spanish 2t  or  Physical  Geography  or  Botany .  .  1 

The  examinations  in  the  above  subjects  are  the  regular  matricu- 
lation examinations  given  for  admission  to  Bryn  Mawr  College,  t 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  points  to  be  passed. 

Any  point  or  points  passed  will  be  credited  in  the  Prelimi- 
nary Division  Certificate.  §  This  Preliminary  Division  may 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  First  Division  of  the  examination 
for  matriculation.  The  points  passed  in  the  Prehminary  Divi- 
sion and  in  the  First  Division,  provided  their  total  number 
amounts  to  four  points,  may  be  added  together  and  credited 
in  the  First  Division  Certificate.  Candidates  are  not,  how- 
ever, required  to  count  the  Preliminary  Division  as  any  part  of 
the  examination  for  matriculation.  Candidates  who  have 
received  the  Preliminary  Division  Certificate  in  the  BrjTi  Mawr 
College  Examination  for  Matriculation  may  complete  their  ex- 
amination either  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  examination  or  in 
the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
and  receive  the  First  Division  Certificate,  the  Second  Division 
Certificate,  and  the  final  IMatriculation  Certificate  from  'Bryn 
Mawr  College.  Candidates  may  not  try  the  examinations 
of  the  Preliminary  Division  more  than  once  except  in  the* 
special  case  of  candidates  who  wish  to  cancel  the  Prehminary 
Division  which  they  have  taken  and  repeat  it  in  the  spring  or 
autumn  (not  winter)  examination  for  matriculation  of  the 
following  year  with  the  intention  (stated  in  writing)  of  com- 
pleting the  whole  examination  for  matriculation  two  years  later. 

♦Candidates  may  not  be  examined  in  both  Algebra  and  Geometry  in  the  Preliminary 
Division  exrept  under  certain  conditions,  see  footnote,  page  180, 

t  For  two  point  language  examinations,  see  pages  187-188. 

t  For  further  description  and  details,  see  page  183-188. 

§  Preliminary  Certificates  may  be  exchanged  for  First  Division  Certificates  in  the'  follow- 
ing special  case: — Candidates  who  have  already  received  the  Preliminary  Division  Certifi- 
cate and  find  that  they  are  able  to  complete  the  examination  for  matriculation  within  one 
calendar  year  and  the  summer  vacation,  instead  of  in  two  years  time  as  was  their  original 
intention,  may  exchange  their  Preliminary  Certificates  for  First  Division  Certificates,  pro- 
vided that  at  least  four  points  have  been  passed;  otherwise  the  Preliminary  Division  must 
be  cancelled  and  the  examination  for  matriculation  taken  in  the  usual  way,  V.  «.,in  two 
divisions  (First  Division  and  Second  Division). 
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Candidates  who  are  not  preparing  for  college  may  take  the  Pre- 
liminary Division  as  a  test  of  proficiency  in  elementary  studies. 

In  the  First  Division  of  the  examination  for  matriculation 
candidates  may  offer  any  subjects,  or  points,  they  please  and  as 
many  points  as  they  please,  provided,  however,  that  they  take 
care  to  offer  a  sufficient  number  of  points  (at  least  four)  to 
secure  a  certificate.  First  Division  Certificates  will  be  given 
to  those  candidates  who  have  passed  in  at  least  four 
points.  The  examination  of  candidates  failing  to  pass  in  four 
points  will  be  cancelled  and  must  be  repeated.  Candidates 
are,  therefore,  advised  to  offer  as  many  more  than  four  points 
as  possible  in  order  to  allow  for  the  possibility  of  failure  in  one 
or  more  points. 

Candidates  holding  a  First  Division  Certificate  must  take 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Examination  for  Matriculation 
within  one  calendar  year  and  a  summer  vacation  from  the 
time  of  taking  the  First  Division  of  the  examination  for 
matriculation;  otherwise  the  First  Division  will  be  cancelled.* 

In  the  Second  Division  of  the  examination  for  matriculation 
candidates  must  be  examined  in  all  the  points  in  which  they 
were  not  examined  in  the  First  Division  including  the  Pre- 
liminary when  taken  and  must  receive  the  grade  of  "passed" 
in  at  least  fifteen  of  the  twenty  points  required  for  matricu- 
4ation  in  order  to  receive  a  complete  Matriculation  Certifi- 
cate. In  calculating  these  points  all  the  points  credited 
in  the  First  Division  Certificate  will  be  counted.  Candidates 
who  have  failed  in  five  points  may  receive  a  Matriculation 
Certificate,  they  must,  however,  have  been  examined  in  all  of 
these  five  points,  either  in  the  First  Division  or  in  the  Second 
Division,  i.  e.,  the  final  Matriculation  Certificate  must  contain 


♦  First  Division  Certificates  mav  be  exchaDged  for  Preliminary  Certificates  in  the  follow- 
ing Bpecial  case:  candidates  who  have  intended  to  take  the  matriculation  gsamlnation  of 
Bryn  Mawr  in  two  divisions  only  (the  First  Division  and  the  Second  Division)  and  have 
already  received  the  First  Division  Certificate  but  are  unable,  on  account  of  illness  or  for 
some  other  reason  satisfactory  to  the  Entrance  Examination  Committee  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  to  take  the  Second  Division  of  the  examination  for  matriculation  within  one  cal- 
endar year  and  the  summer  vacation  from  the  time  of  taking  the  Fii-st  Division,  may,  by 
consent  of  the  Committee,  be  permitted  to  exchange  their  First  Division  Certificate  for  a 
Preliminary  Certificate.  Such  candidates  may  accordingly  take  their  examination  for 
matriculation  in  three  divisions  like  candidates  who  have  planned  in  advance  to  take 
the  Preliminary  Division  two  years  before  completing  their  matrioulation  examination. 
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the  grade  received  by  candidates  on  all  the  required  twenty 
points. 

Not  more  than  one  calendar  year  and  a  summer  vacation 
may  elapse  between  the  First  Division  and  Second  Division 
of  the  examination  for  matriculation;  otherwise  the  First 
Division  Certificate  will  be  cancelled. 

The  whole  examination  for  matriculation,  i.  e.,  the  Com- 
.bined  First  and  Second  Division,  including  all  the  twenty 
points,  may  be  taken  in  one  examination  period,  but,  unless  the 
circumstances  are  exceptional,  candidates  are  advised  to  avoid 
the  strain  of  taking  so  many  examinations  at  one  time. 

Candidates  must  be  examined  in  all  of  the  required  twenty 
points  and  must  receive  the  grade  of  "passed"  in  at  least 
fifteen  of  the  twenty  points  required  for  matriculation  in  order 
to  receive' a  Matriculation  Certificate. 

The  examination  is  held  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  the  spring, 
autumn,  and  winter  of  every  year  and  is  also  held  in  the  spring 
of  every  year  in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Pitts- 
burgh, Portland  (Oregon),  Richmond,  St.  Louis,  and  London 
(England) .  A  fee  of  eight  dollars  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
examination  must  be  paid  by  each  candidate  taking  the  exami- 
nation at  the  above  mentioned  regular  examination  centres. 

The  examination  for  matriculation  may  be  arranged  by 
the  College  at  other  places  in  the  spring,  but  not  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  in  which  case  the  usual  fee  of  eight  dollars  per  person 
will  be  charged. 

The  examination  for  matriculation  may  be  held  in  the 
spring  at  yet  other  places  by  special  request  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  schools  or  groups  of  candidates  who  are  willing  to  meet 
the  whole  expense  of  the  conduct  of  the  examination  by  the 
College.  The  fee  per  candidate  may  be  more  but  will  not  be 
less  than  eight  dollars  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
examination.* 

*  In  recent  years  examinations  have  been  held  by  request  at  the  following  places: 
Alabama;  Gadsden;  California;  Bonita,  Los  Angeles,  Piedmont,  Redlands,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Santa  Barbara;  Colorado;  Denver;  Connecticut:  Greenwich,  Hartford,  Simabury, 
Washington,  Waterbury;  Georgia:  Athens;  Illinois;  Springfield;  Indiana:  Fort  Wayne, 
Icdianapolia,  Terre  Haute;  Iowa;  Council  Bluffs,  Davenport,  Dubuque,  Keokuk;  Kansas: 
Kansas  City;  Kentucky;  IjOuis\nlle;  Lomsiana:  Shreveport;  Maine:  Portland;  Mary- 
land; Catonsville,  Cumberland ;  Massachusetts:  Fall  River,  Lowell;  Michigan;  Bay  City, 
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The  complete  time  schedule  of  the  matriculation  examination 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Applica-        AppHcation  to  take  either  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
Ejcatniiia-  examination  for  matriculation  must  be  made  in  advance  to  the 
tion  for     Secretary  and  Registrar  of  Brjm  ZMa^^T  College,  in  accordance 
^  lation.  ~   '^'t^  prescribed  regulations  which  differ  according  to  the  way 
in  which  the  examination  for  matriculation  is  to  be  taken, 
whether  at  one  time  or  in  one  of  the  three  di^dsions  (Prelim- 
inary Division,  First  Diidsion  or  Second  Division),  into  which 
it  may  be  diidded;    and  also  according  to  the  time  and  place 
of  the  examination.     For  this  reason  candidates  and  principals 
of   preparatory  schools   are   requested  to   read   carefully  the 
following  regulations  which  are  not  subject  to  alteration: 

A  fee  of  eight  dollars  is  charged  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  examination.     Candidates  holding  a  matriculation  certifi- 
cate must  pa}^  three  dollars  for  each  condition  examination. 
Apvlication       Candidates    who    intend    to    take    the    spring   examination 

iOT 

Spring  at  Bryn  IMawr  College  are  reqmred  to  make  application  for 
^zaminaiion.  ^j^g  examination  to  the  Secretary'  and  Registrar  on  or  before 
May  loth  on  a  prescribed  form  obtained  in  advance  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  and  to  send  with  their 
application  a  fee  of  eight  dollars.  Candidates  who  apply  for 
examination  after  IMay  15th  will  be  charged  an  additional  fee 
of  eight  dollars,  or  sixteen  dollars  in  all. 

Candidates  who  intend  to  take  the  Bryn  Mawr  College 
examination  for  matriculation  elsewhere  than  at  Bryn  IMawr 
are  required  to  make  apphcation  for  this  examination  to  the 
Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College  on  or  before  April  loth 

Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Houghton,  Marquette;  Minnesota;  Faribault,  Minneapolis; 
Missouri;  Hannibal;  Montana:  Helena;  Nebraska:  Omaha;  Xeir  Jersej-;  Lake'wcod, 
Plainfield,  Princeton,  Trenton;  Xew  York:  Albany,  Auburn,  Clinton,  Cooperstown, 
Garden  City,  Glens  Falls,  Lake  George,  Xew  RocheUe,  Rochester,  Rye,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Schenectady,  Tarrjno'wn;  North  Carolina:  Biltmore;  Ohio:  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Columbus;  Pennsylvania:  Altoona,  Belief onte,  Bradford,  Greensburg,  Harrisburg,  Hazel- 
ton,  Johnstown,  Lancaster,  Oxford,  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  York;  Puhode  Island:  Provi- 
dence; South  Carolina:  Charleston;  South  Dakota:  Yankton;  Tennessee:  Memphis, 
Nashville;  Texas:  Dallas,  Galveston,  Houston;  Utah:  Salt  Lake  City;  Vermont:  Burl- 
ington; Virginia:  Middlebiu^-;  Washington:  Seattle;  West  Virginia:  Wheeling;  Wis- 
consin: Fond  du  Lac,  Zvlilwaukee;  District  of  Columbia:  Washington;  France:  Paris; 
Germany:  Berlin,  Munich:  Asia  Minor:  Tarsus. 
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and  to  follow  the  same  procedure  as  in  the  case  of  candidates 
taking  the  spring  examination  at  Bryn  Mawr.*t 

Candidates  who  intend  to  take  the  examination  for  matricu- 
lation at  Bryn  Mawr  in  the  autumn  or  winter  are  required  to 
make  application  for  this  examination  to  the  Secretary  and 
Registrar  on  or  before  September  15th,  or  January  1st,  respec- 
tivel}'",  on  a  prescribed  form  obtained  in  advance  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  and  to  send  with  their 
application  a  fee  of  eight  dollars.  Candidates  who  apply  for 
examination  after  September  15th  and  January  1st,  respectively, 
will  be  charged  an  additional  fee  of  eight  dollars,  or  sixteen 
dollars  in  all. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  examination  for 
matriculation  is  given  in  the  autumn  and  winter  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  only. 

The  Preliminary  Division  of  the  examination  for  matricu- 
lation may  not  be  taken  in  the  winter,  but  only  in  the  spring 
and  autumn. 

_  Candidates  who  intend  to  take  the  Preliminary  Division, 
or  the  First  Division,  or  to  pass  off  conditions  imposed  in  a 
previous  examination  for  matriculation,  must  follow  the 
procedure  outlined  under  the  heading  Application  for  Spring 
Examination,  or  Application  for  Autumn  and  Winter  Examina- 
tions according  to  the  time  at  which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 
They  must  state  in  their  application  whether  they  intend  to 
take  the  Preliminary  Division  or  the  First  Division  or  to  pass 
off  conditions.  Candidates  wishing  to  take  the  Preliminary 
Division  must  send  with  their  application  a  statement  in 
writing  made  by  their  school  principal,  their  private  tutor,  or 
by  themselves  that  they  are  taking  the  Preliminary  division 
two  years  before  they  expect  to  complete  the  examination  for 
the  matriculation  certificate. 


Application 

for 

Autumn 

and 
Winter 
Examina- 
tions. 


Application 

to  take 

Preliminary 

Division 

or 

First  Diinsion 

or  to 

Pass  Off 

Conditions 


*  When  the  examinatiou  for  matriculation  is  specially  conducted  by  the  College  at  tht 
request  of  schools  or  groups  of  candidates  the  charge  per  candidate  taking  the  examination 
may  be  more  than  eight  dollars  but  in  no  case  will  it  be  less,  see  page  171. 

t  For  regulations  governing  those  candidates  who  substitute  for  the  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Examination  for  Matriculation  the  examinations  held  by  the  College  Entrance  Board, 
see  pages  181-182. 
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to  take 

Combined 

First  and 

Second 

Division 

or 

Second 

Division  of 

Examination 

for 
Matricula- 
tion. 


Matricu- 
lation 

Scholar- 
ships. 


Candidates  who  intend  to  complete  the  examination  and 
thus  become  eligible  to  receive  the  Matriculation  Certificate 
must  follow  the  procedure  outlined  under  the  heading  AppUca- 
tion  for  Spring  Examination  or  Application  for  Autumn  and 
Winter  Examinations  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  wish 
to  be  examined.  They  must  state  in  their  application  whether 
they  intend  to  take  the  whole  examination  for  matriculation 
at  one  time,  i.  e.,  the  Combined  First  and  Second  Division,  or 
the  Second  Division.  If  the  examinations  are  being  offered  for 
admission  to  the  college  the  candidate  must  also  send  to  the 
Secretary  and  Registrar  a  request  for  a  certificate  of  admission. 

Four  competitive  matriculation  scholarships,  of  the  value 
of  $100  each,  are  awarded  annually  to  candidates  receiving 
their  final  matriculation  certificates  in  the  spring  matriculation 
examinations  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  One  scholarship  is 
awarded  in  each  of  the  following  districts:  (a)  The  New  Eng- 
land States;  (6)  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware;  (c)  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River;  (d)  Pennsylvania  and  all  places  not 
included  in  (a),  (6),  and  (c).  The  district  to  which  a  candidate 
is  considered  to  belong  is  determined  by  the  school  at  which 
she  receives  her  final  preparation,  or  in  case  of  preparation  by 
private  study  by  the  place  of  residence  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  final  examination;  but  candidates  may  present  them- 
selves for  examination  at  any  place  where  the  Bryn  Mawr 
College  examination  for  matriculation  is  held.  These  scholar- 
ships, which  are  to  be  held  for  one  year  only,  are  awarded  in 
each  of  the  above-named  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  sum 
total  of  marks  obtained  by  the  candidate,  but  no  one  is  ehgible 
for  a  scholarship  who  has  received  more  than  two  conditions 
in  the  twenty  sections  of  the  examination.  When  the  exami- 
nation has  been  divided  no  account  is  taken  of  those  conditions 
incurred  in  the  first  division  which  have  been  passed  off  in  the 
final  examination.  The  competition  is  Hmited  to  those  who 
intend  to  spend  at  least  one  year  at  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
who  have  not  studied  at  any  other  college,  and  have  not 
cancelled  any  division  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  matricu- 
lation examinations.  All  those  who  present  themselves  are 
ipso  facto  candidates  for  these  scholarships,  no  formal  declara- 
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tion  of  candidacy  being  required.  The  candidate  in  each 
district  whose  grades  are  next  highest  to  the  winner  of  the 
scholarship  for  that  district  will  receive  Honourable  Mention. 

Examinations  for  Advanced  Standing. 

Candidates  who  wish  to  enter  the  college  with  advanced  Eacamina- 
standing  may  offer  the  following  subjects  in  addition  to  the  j^dvanced 
twenty  points  required  for  the  Matriculation  Certificate:   the  Standing. 
Minor  Course  in  Latin,  Section  A  and  Section  B,  counting 
as  three  and  two  hours  throughout  one  year;*   matriculation 
Greek,  French  or  German  (provided  this  was  not  taken  in  the 
examination  for  matriculation),  counting  as  five  hours  through- 
out one  year;  trigonometry,!  counting  as  two  hours  throughout 
one  semester;  Solid  Geometry f  counting  as  two  hours  through- 
out one  semester.     All  of  these  subjects  are  not  necessarily 
included  in  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  but  students  that  have  passed  these  examinations  are 
credited  with  the  equivalent  number  of  hours  of  free  elective 
work. 

Such  advanced  standing  examinations  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  lighten  her  work  in  college  or  to  enlarge  her  choice  of 
elective  studies  but  will  not  enable  her  to  shorten  the  time  of 

•  The  minor  course  in  Latin  may  be  offered  for  examination  by  candidates  for  matricula- 
tion that  desire  to  enter  the  college  with  advanced  standing,  and,  at  their  discretion,  by 
matriculated  students  without  attendance  on  the  college  classes,  provided  it  is  offered 
before  the  close  of  the  matriculation  examinations  at  the  beginning  of  the  student's  junior 
year.  The  minor  course  is  considered  for  this  purpose  as  comprising  two  sections.  No 
substitutions  are  allowed  for  any  part  of  the  following  requirements,  except  in  the  case  of 
students  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges: 

A.  Cicero,  Selected  Letters.  1.  2.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  16,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23.24,25. 
30,  31,  33.  37.  38.  39.  42.  44,  45.  47,  49,  52.  75,  76,  91,  92  {Letters  of  Cicero,  edited  by 
F.  F.  Abbott.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Company).  Terence,  Phormio,  Adel-phoe  and  Andria  or  by 
special  request  registered  three  months  before  the  examination,  hivy.  Book  xxi,  and  Latin 
Prose  Composition,  including  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  more  abstruse  Latin  constructions 
and  some  facility  in  turning  simple  English  narrative  into  Latin.  The  examination  in 
Livy  and  Composition  is  given  only  when  the  candidate  furnishes  proof  that  she  was 
unable  to  secure  preparation  in  Terence. 

B.  Horace,  Odea,  except  i,  25,  27,  33,  36;  ii,  5;  iii,  6,  15,  20;  iv,  1.  10,  13;  Epodea  except 
3,  5,  8,  11,  12.  15,  17;  Carmen  Sarculare;  Satirea  i,  1,  5,  6,  9;  ii,  6;  Epiallea  i,  1.  5.  6,  7. 
8,  10,  14,  20. 

There  are  two  examinations,  one  in  Section  A  and  one  in  Section  B,  each  three  hours  in 
length.  These  examinations  may  be  taken  in  different  j'ears,  and  in  the  order  preferred 
by  the  candidate;  or  one  section  may  be  studied  in  the  corresponding  college  class,  and 
the  other  offered  for  examination  without  attending  the  class.  Examinations  in  Minor 
Latin  are  held  only  at  the  time  of  the  regular  matriculation  examinations  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  college  year,  and  in  February. 

t  For  examinations  in  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  equivalent  to  those 
which  may  be  offnrnd  for  advanced  atandinff,  see  page  182. 
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obtaining  the  bachelor's  degree  vrhich  represents  in  every  case 
four  years  of  study  in  collegiate  classes. 

Candidates  holding  ^Matriculation  Certificates  may  remove 
conditions  at  any  time  before  entering  the  college  by  passing 
the  corresponding  examinations  in  any  of  the  regular  periods 
at  which  the  examination  for  matriculation  is  given.  The 
usual  fee  of  three  dollars  must  be  paid  for  each  condition 
examination.  Candidates  are  advised  whenever  it  is  at  all 
possible  to  remove  their  conditions  before  entering  the  college, 
as  the  penalties  imposed  on  freshmen  for  failing  to  pass  off 
matriculation  conditions  are  serious,  and  the  time  that  must  be 
spent  in  the  necessary  re-deT\-ing  interferes  materially  with 
theii'  college  work.* 

Candidates  who  have  taken  only  the  preliminary  or  first 
division  examinations  and  have  not  received  the  complete 
matriculation  certificate  may  i^ass  off  conditions  onl\'  when 
offering  a  later  division  of  examination,  e.g.,  conditions  received 
in  the  first  di^"ision  may  be  passed  off'  only  with  the.  second 
division  examination  or  after  the  matriculation  certificate  has 
been  received. 

Matriculation  conditions  also  may  seriously  disarrange 
their  college  course.  Students  with  matriculation  conditions 
in  Greek,  Latin,  EngHsh,  French,  German,  or  .Mathematics 
are  not  permitted  to  attend  college  courses  in  these  subjects 
until  the  conditions  have  been  passed  off.  As  these  courses  run 
throughout  the  year  conditioned  students  are  prevented  from 
taking  them  in  their  freshman  year.  Conditions  in  history  or 
in  science,  except  physics,  do  not  exclude  students  from  college 
classes  in  history  or  science. 

Point  System. 

Assuming  the  usual  amount  of  preparatory'-  work,  the 
number  of  points  allotted  to  each  subject  in  the  examina- 
tion for  matriculation  indicates  approximately  the  time  which 

*  Students  must  pass  off  all  matriculation  conditions  within  the  first  semester  after 
entering  the  college  under  penalty  of  exclusion  from  full  college  work  during  the  second 
semester.  Students  who  have  not  passed  ofT  all  their  matriculation  conditions  at  the 
end  of  the  second  semester  after  entering  the  college  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  college  for  one  year  (an  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  students  conditioned  in 
one  point  only,  such  students  being  permitted  to  take  an  examination  in  this  point  in  the 
following  September,  the  penaltj-  for  failure  to  pass  being  in  this  case  also  withdrawal  from 
the  college  for  one  j-ear).  Students  must  pay  a  fee  of  three  dollars  for  each  conditioned 
matriculation  examination. 
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pupils  should  devote  to  preparation  in  that  subject  during  the 
last  six  years  of  their  preparatory  school  course  if  a  point  is 
regarded  as  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  throughout 
one  school  year.  If,  for  example,  candidates  take  their  matric- 
ulation examination  under  the  New  Requirements  and  study 
five  subjects  a  year  during  the  last  six  years  of  preparation  for 
college,  then  Mathematics,  Latin,  and  English  should  be 
studied  four  or  five  periods  a  week  for  four  yeare  each  since  each 
counts  as  four  points  in  the  examination;  Ancient  History  and 
English  Histor}'^  should  each  be  studied  for  four  or  five  periods 
a  week  for  one  3^ear,  since  each  counts  as  one  point;  Physics 
and  Elementary  Science  should  be  studied  for  two  or  if  possible 
for  three  years,  since  together  they  count  as  three  points;  and 
one  of  the  three  languages  Greek  or  French  or  German  should 
be  studied  for  five  periods  a  week  for  at  least  three  years, 
since  each  counts  as  three  points.  The  minimiun  time, 
therefore,  that  should  be  spent  in  preparing  for  the  matricu- 
lation examination  under  the  New  Requirements  is  nineteen 
school  periods  a  week  for  six  years,  leaving  free  for  a  daily 
study  period  and  other  non-college  preparatory  subjects 
eleven  periods  a  week  throughout  these  six  years.  The  point 
system  assumes  that  the  school  work  in  the  last  six  years  before 
entering  the  college  rests  on  a  foundation  of  solid  work  in  the 
elementary  school.* 

Matriculation  Subjects. 

The  examination  for  matriculation  in  Bryn  Mawr  College     Subjects 
is  planned  to  furnish  the  best  possible  foundation  for  the   ^?5'//*]f'^ 
work  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  Examiua- 
college  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  best  possible  mental     t!,?.V^S!!^ 
discipKne  and  Uberal  training  both  to  candidates  entering  the      lation. 
college  and  to  those  who  are  unable  to  continue  their  studies 
beyond  the  preparatory  school.      Certain  subjects,   such  as 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Enghsh,  Physics,  Ancient  History,  one 
additional  ancient  or  modern  foreign  language  are  regarded  as 
essential  elements  of  a  thorough  school  course.     Certain  other 
subjects  are  regarded  as  less  essential  to  be  taken  before  entering 
the  college  and  between  such  subjects  certain  options  are  per- 
mitted.    The  New  Matriculation  Requirements  (which  came 
into  effect  for  the  first  time  as  optional  examinations  in  1918 
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and  which  will  become  obligatory  in  and  after  the  spring  of 
1923)  throw  more  emphasis  on  history  and  science  and  less  on 
language  although  an  optional  examination  in  a  fourth  language* 
in  addition  to  Latin  and  English  and  the  third  language 
required  of  all  candidates  may  still  be  taken  if  preferred.  Such 
candidates  must,  however,,  supplement  their  lack  of  prepa- 
ration in  historj^  and  science  by  electing  courses  in  these  sub- 
jects during  their  college  course.  The  New  Recjuirements 
also  permit  examinations  in  Italian  and  Spanish  to  be  offered 
for  matriculation  under  certain  conditions.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  candidates  who  do  not  msh  to  study  German 
may  offer  for  the  matriculation  examination  and  also  later  in 
their  college  course  Greek  or  French  or  Italian  or  Spanish. 

Examination   for  Matriculation. 

Tabular        The  examination t  known  as  the  Old  Requirements  wiU  be 

^  o/**^    accepted  until  the  winter  of  192.3,  but  candidates  may  also 

Subjects     offer  the  examination  known  as  the  New  Requirements.  .  The 

^^in^^      Old  Requirements  and  the  New  Requirements  may  not,  how- 

Examina-  ever,  be  combined.      Candidates  intending  to  complete  their 

Ua^tricu-    examination  for  matriculation  in   1923  must  take  the  New 

lation.      Requii'ements  examination  in  the  Preliminary  Division  and  in 

the  First  Dii-ision  of  the  examination  for  matriculation. 

Examination  for  Matriculation,  Old  Requirements. 

Tabular  Statement. 

I.    Required  of  all  candidates. 

Subjects.  '  Points. 

Algebra 2 

Plane  Geometry 2 

Latin  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition 1 

Latin  Prose  Authors 2 

Latin  Poets 1 

English  Literature 2 

English  Composition 2 

Ancient  History 1 

Physics 1 

•  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  if  a  foiirth  language  is  offered  in  the 
examination  for  matriculation  and  kept  up  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  it  will 
greatly  Lighten  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  language  examination  required  of  all 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 

t  Printed  sets  of  matriculation  papers  may  be  obtained  for  7.5  cents  from  the  Secretary 
and  Registrar  of  the  College. 
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II.     Two  of  these  three  languages  reqtiired  of  all  candidates. 

Subjects.  Points. 

Greek  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition 1 

Greek  Prose  Authors .  . 1 

Greek  Poets 1 


"Two  of  these  three  languages  . 


French  Grammar  and  Composition 1 

French  Translation 2 

German  Grammar  and  Composition 1 

German  Translation .- .  2 


Examination  for  Matriculation,  New  Requirements. 

Obligatory  for  candidates  in  and  after  the  spring  of  1923. 
Before  the  spring  of  1923,  candidates  may  offer  either  this 
examination  or  the  Old  Requirements  examination,  but  may 
not  combine  the  two  forms  of  examination.  Candidates  com- 
pleting their  examination  for  matriculation  in  1923  must  take 
these  examinations  in  the  Preliminary  Division  and  in  the  First 
Division  also. 

Tabular  Statement. 

I.  Required  of  all  candidates. 

Subjects.  Points. 

Algebra 2 

Plane  Geometry 2 

Latin  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition 1 

Latin  Prose  Authors 2 

Latin  Poets 1 

English  Literature 2 

English  Composition 2 

Ancient  History ■. 1 

Physics •. 2 

II.  One  of  these  three  languages  required  of  ail  candidates. 

Subjects. 

Greek  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition 1 

Greek  Prose  Authors 1 

Greek  Poets 1 

French  Grammar  and  Composition 1  ^  One  of  these  three  languages  ...   3 

French  Translation 2 

German  Grammar  and  Composition 1 

German  Translation 2  , 
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ni.     One  of  the  following  two  groups  of  two  points  required  of  all 
candidates. 

Group  One.*  Points. 

Subjects. 

English  History  or  American  History 1  "| 

Science,  (Physiology  and  Hygiene,  or  Chemistrj',      >  2 

or  Physical  Geography,  or  Botany) 1  J 

or 

Group  Two.f 
Subjects. 
Greek  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation  2 
French  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation  2 
Italian  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation  2 
Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation  2 
German  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation  2 


One  of  these  lauguages 2 


The  Preliminary  Division. 

Candidates  who  wish  to  take  some  of  their  examinations 
two  years  before  entering  the  college  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  Preliminary  Division  which  msiy  be  taken  either  in  the 
spring  or  autumn  of  any  given  year.  The  subjects  that  may 
be  offered  in  this  Division  are  as  follows: 

Subjects.  Poin's 

Algebra 2 

Plane  Geometrj'  % 2 

Greek 3  or  2§ 

French 3  or  2§ 

German 3  or  2  § 

Spanish , 2§ 

Italian 2§ 

*  Candidates  are  advised  to  select  Group  One  whenever  possible.  Candidates  who 
select  Group  Two  are  required  to  make  good  their  deficiency  in  history  and  science  after 
they  enter  the  college  by  electing  as  courses  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree  history, 
five  hours  a  week  for  one  semester  and  science  (in  addition  to  the  year  of  reqliired  science 
apd  not  counting  as  a  second  year  of  science),  five  hours  a  week  for  one  semester;  or  history, 
five  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  provided  history  has  not  been  selected  as  a.group  subject; 
or  science,  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  provided  science  has  not  been  selected  as  a  group 
subject. 

t  Candidates  ofi^ering  Group  Two  must  not  select  for.  examination  a  language  which  they 
have  offered,  or  intend  to  offer,  for  the  three-point  examination  in  language  required  of  all 
candidates.  Candidates  who  select  Group  Two  and  offer  for  examination  the  two-point 
option  in  Greek,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  German  must  pass  a  supplementary  examina- 
tion after  entering  the  college,  provided  they  wish  to  enter  one  of  the  regular  minor  courses 
in  this  language.  All  the  minor  courses  in  language  are  based  on  the  amount  of  preparation 
required  for  a  three-point  matriculation  examination,  except  Latin  and  English,  which 
assume  preparation  equivalent  to  at  least  four  points. 

X  If  Algebra  and  Geometry  are  offered  in  this  examination,  the  candidate  must  under- 
take to  offer  Solid  Geometry  or  Trigonometry  before  entrance,  and  at  least  one  of  the  four 
papers  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  must  be  offered  by 
the  candidate  in  the  first  or  second  division  of  the  examination. 
5  For  the  two-point  language  examinations,  see  pages  187-188. 
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Subjects.  Points. 

Latin  Prose  Authors* 2 

Ancient  History 1 

English  Historj',  or  American  History  (New  Requirements) 1 

Science,  either  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  or  Chemistry,  or  Physical  Geography,  or 

Botany  (New  Requirements) 1 

For  a  full  explanation  of  this  examination,  see  pages  168- 
169  and  173. 

Examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 

Board. 

The  Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  which  are  designated  below  as  equivalent  to  the 
matriculation  examinations  of  the  college  will  be  accepted  for 
admission  to  the  college,  subject  to  the  same  conditions f  which 
govern  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  examinations. 

The  passing  mark  for  both  sets  of  examinations  is  the  same, 
sixty  per  cent. 

In  case  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  secure  a  Matriculation 
Certificate  is  not  passed  in  two  divisions  of  the  examination  the 
points  taken  in  one  division  must  be  cancelled,  and  all  the 
points  offered  in  the  cancelled  division  (except  those  points 
which  have  been  also  offered  in  the  division  which  is  to  be 
counted),  must  be  offered  again,  together  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  points  in  which  the  candidate  has  been  condi- 
tioned to  ensure  her  passing  in  the  required  number  of  points. 

Candidates  who  have  passed  the  fifteen  points  necessary  to 
receive  a  Matriculation  Certificate  may  remove  conditions  by 
passing  the  corresponding  examinations  in  the  Bryn  Mawr 
College  examination  for  matriculation  or  in^the  examination 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Candidates  taking  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's 
examinations  will  not  be  considered  in  the  awarding  of  the 
four  Bryn  Mawr  competitive  entrance  examination  scholar- 
ships, of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  unless  the  final 
division  of  the  examination  be  taken  in  the  spring  Bryn  Mawr 
College  examination.  Candidates  are  not  eligible  for  these 
scholarships  when  the  finals  are  taken  in  the  autumn  examina- 
tion. 

*  This  subject  is  included  in  the  hope  that  the  schools  will  be  able  to  readjust  their  work 
BO  as  to  offer  it  in  this  examination. 

t  See  for  division  of  examinations  pages  16§-17X. 
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Table  or  Examinations  or  the  College  Entbance  Examination  Boabd  Eqitivalent 

TO    THE    BrTN    MaWE    COLLEGE    EXAMINATION    FOR    MATEICrXATION. 


College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  Examination. 
SubJecU. 

Mathematics:  Algebra,  A 

Mathematics;  C 

Latin:  1  and  6,  taken  together 

Latin:  P 

Latin:  Q ; 

English:  A 

English :  B 

HiBtorj' :  A 


Historj':  D. 
Hifltorj':  E. 
Greek:  F.  . 


Greek:  G 

Greek:  CH .  . 
Greek,  Cp.  3 . 


Greek:  F  and  G  or  F  and  CH  or  G  and  CH 

taken  together 

French:  Cp.  3 


French:  Cp.  2. 
French:  Cp.  4. 


German:  Cp.  3. 

German:  Cp.  2. 

German:  Cp.  4. 


Spanish:  Cp.  2 .  .' 

No  Equivalent 

Physics , 

Phj-Bics.  Comprehensive.  .  , 

Chemistr>' 

Chemistry-  Comprehensive . 

Botany 

Geography 

Biology 


Brtn  AL^.'wr  College     Examination. 

Subjects.  prjintt. 

Algebra 2 

Plane  Geometry ; 2 

Latin  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition  1 

Latin  Prose  Authors 2 

Latin  Poetrj' 1 

English    Composition 2 

English  Literature    2 

Ancient  Historj-  Old  and  New  Require- 
ments    1 

English  History  New  Requirements. . .  1 
American  Historj'  New  Requirements .  1 
Greek  Grammar  and  Composition  Old 

and  New  Requirements 1 

Greek  Prose  Authors  Old  and  New  Re- 
quirements      1 

Greek  Poetrj'  Old  and  New  Require- 
ments     1 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition, 
Prose  Authors  and  Poeta,  Old  and 
New  Requirements 3 

Greek  two-po:nt  option 2 

French  Grammar  and  Translation  Old 

Requirements 3 

French  two-point  option 2 

French    Grammar    and    Composition 

and  Translation  New  Requirements  3 
German  Grammar  and  Translation  Old 

Requirements 3 

German  two-point  option 2 

German  Grammar  and  Composition 
and  Translation  New  Requirements  3 

Spanish  two-point  option 2 

Italian  two-point  option 2 

Physics  Old  and  New  Requirements  1  or  2 
Phj-sics  Old  and  New  Requirements  1  or  2 

Chemistiy  New  Requirements 1 

Chemistrj'  New  Requirements 1 

Botany  New  Requirements 1 

Phj'sical  Geography  New  Requirements  1 
Phj-siolog>'  and  Hygiene  New  Require- 
ments      1 


Examinationa  for  Adxaneed  Standing. 

Mathematics:  D =  Solid  Geometry. 

Mathematics:  E =   Trigonometry. 

No  Equivalent —   Minor  Latin. 
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Definition  and  Description  of  Subjects  of  Examination 
for  Matriculation. 


(Counting  as  two  points.)    Plane  Geometry.  Mathematics. 


I.  Mathematics. — Algebra. 
(Counting  as  two  points.) 

The  examination  in  Algebra  comprises  Elementary  Operations,  Quadratic  Equations, 
Theory  of  Indices,  Problems,  Ratio,  Proportion,  Variation,  Arithnietical  and  Geometrical 
Progressions,  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  Positive  Integral  Exponents. 

While  there  is  no  formal  examination  in  Arithmetic,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  required  throughout  the  mathematical  examinations;  in  all  the  papers  there 
are  some  numerical  problems,  and  the  correct  solution  of  a  fair  number  of  these  is  regarded 
as  essential.  So  many  good  text-books  are  available  in  both  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry 
that  no  special  books  are  recommended.  The  following  are  mentioned  simply  as  an 
indication  of  the  preparation  required  for  these  examinations:  C.  Smith's  Elementary 
Algebra  (American  edition,  revised  by  Irs-ing  Stringham),  Young  and  Jackson's  Elementary 
Algebra,  Hall  and  Knight's  Algebra;  Phillips  and  Fisher's  Elements  of  Geometry  (abridged 
edition),  Wentworth's  Geometry. 

II.  Latin. — Grammar  and  Composition.  (Counting  as  one  point.) 
Translation  at  sight  of  simple  passages  in  Latin  prose.  (Counting  as  two 
points.)  Translation  at  sight  of  simple  passages  of  Latin  poetry.  (Count- 
ing as  one  point.)  Due  allowance  is  made  for  unusual  words,  and  there 
are  questions  testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
prosody. 

The  Latin  read  in  preparation  may  be  selected  from  Ctesar  {Gallic  War  and  Civil  TFar), 
Nepos  (Lives) ,  Cicero  (Orations,  Letters,  and  De  senectute),  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurtha) , 
Vergil  (^neid.  Bucolics,  and  Georgics),  and  Ovid  (Metam.orphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia)- 
The  amount  to  be  read  should  not  be  less  than  that  contained  in  Csesar,  Gallic  War, 
I-IV,  Cicero,  Manilian  Law,  Archias,  and  four  Orations  against  Catiline,  and  Vergil, 
/Sneid,  I-VI.  The  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  thought  of  the  sight  passages  will  be  adapted 
&B  closelj'  as  possible  to  the  knowledge  gained  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  required  amount 
of  Latin.  The  paper  in  Grammar  and  Composition  demands  a  knowledge  of  all  regular 
Inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinar>'  sj'ntax  and  vocabulary  of  the 
prose  authors  read  in  schools. 

English  Literature.  (Coimting  as  two  points.)  English  Composition. 
(Counting  as  two  points.)  In  consequence  of  changes  recently  made  in  the 
college  course  in  Enghsh  Composition  and  after  consultation  with  a  num- 
ber of  preparatory  schools,  the  coUege  has  modified  the  matriculation 
examinations  in  English. 

The  English  examination  is  in  two  parts,  neither  of  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  preliminary:  Part  I,  Literature;  Part  II,  Composition.  As  a 
basis  for  the  examination  a  list  of  books  is  prescribed  chosen  from  the  list 
agreed  on  by  the  Associations  of  the  Colleges  and  Schools  of  the  New 
England  States,  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  North  Central 
States,  and  the  Southern  States.  From  the  Bryn  Mawr  list  such  a  selec- 
tion should  be  made  as  will  give  the  candidate  a  fair  idea  of  the  progress 
of  English  Uterature  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  An  intelligent  reading,  not  a  detailed  knowledge  of  these 
books  is  expected,  though  it  is  hoped  that  the  candidate  will  commit  to 
memory  some  of  the  best  passages  of  prose  and  poetry.  For  the  better 
understanding  of  her  reading  she  should  be  familiar  with  the  important 


Latin. 


English. 
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events  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  that  she  studies  and  with  the  general 
character  of  the  periods  to  which  they  belong.  In  Part  I  of  the  examina- 
tion passages  outside  the  prescribed  reading  will  also  be  given  to  test  the 
candidate's  ability  to  read  inteUigently,  and  the  definition  of  words  and 
the  explanation  of  well-known  references  and  allusions  will  be  asked  for. 

The  candidate's  abihty  to  write  English  will  be  judged  by  the  form  and 
quaUty  of  her  work  in  both  parts  of  the  examination  and,  in  particular, 
by  a  composition  of  350  words  which  will  constitute  Part  II  of  the  examina- 
tion. In  this  composition  the  candidate  will  be  asked  to  develop  a  theme 
through  several  paragraphs  to  its  conclusion.  Of  three  or  four  subjects 
assigned  for  the  choice  of  the  candidate,  one  will  be  on  the  reading  pre- 
scribed for  the  examination  and  two  or  three  will  relate  to  matters  of 
general  knowledge  or  personal  experience. 

No  separate  paper  on  Grammar  and  Punctuation  is  set,  but  the  can- 
didate's knowledge  of  these  subjects  will  be  judged  by  her  practice. 
Ability  to  punctuate  her  own  sentences  correctly  is  expected,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  and  good  usage — for  example,  of  the  different  kinds  of 
sentences  and  the  relation  of  clauses  within  the  sentence,  of  the  sequence 
of  tenses,  and  of  the  use  of  auxiliaries,  prepositions,  conjunctions  and  verbs. 

In  grammar  and  rhetoric  no  text-books  are  prescribed,  but  the  following  will  suggest  the 
preparation  required:  Bojiiton,  Principles  of  Composition  (Ginn  and  Co.);  Robins  and 
Perkins,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Rhetoric  (Macmillan);  Manual  of  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  Gardiner,  Kittredge,  and  Arnold  (Ginn  and  Co.). 

The  Department  of  English  will  be  glad  to  consider  comments  and 
suggestions  from  the  schools  relative  to  the  examination.  Such  com- 
munications should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary'  and  Registrar  of  the  CoUege. 

Reading.  The  English  examination  wiU  be  based  on  the  following 
books  chosen  from  the  Ust  of  books  prepared  by  the  Associations  of  the 
Colleges  and  Schools  of  the  New  England  States,  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  the  North  Central  States,  and  the  Southern  States. 

A.  All  selections  in  this  group  are  to  be  read,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  alternatives 
offered  among  Shakespeare's  plays.  Shakespeare:  3  plays — 1  comedj',  1  tragedy,  and  1 
history — are  to  be  chosen  from  the  foOowing  list.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It;  Julius  Ccesar,  Macbeth;  Richard  TI,  Henry  V, 
Richard  III.  Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Burke,  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America;  The  Golden  Treasury  (first  series).  Book  IV,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shelley;  Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

B.  Two  selections  are  to  be  made  from  each  of  the  following  four  groups:  1.  A  Collec- 
tion of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for  example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle 
of  Otterburn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and 
a  selection  from  later  ballads;  Milton,  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Lycidas  or 
Comus;  The  Golden  Treasury  (first  series).  Books  II  and  III;  Pope,,  T^e  Rape  of  the 
Lock;  Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada,  Itry. 

2.  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Marmion;  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and 
The  Prisoner  of  Chilian;  Browning,  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought 
the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herti  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Lost  Duchess,  Up  ai  a 
Villa — Doum  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "  De  Ousti- 
bus,"  Instani  Tyrannus;  Tennyson,  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Ru^tum  and  The  Forsaken  Merman. 
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3.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia  (about  200  pages) ;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson  or  Essay  on 
Milton;  Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies;  Stevenson,  An  Inland  Voyage  or  Travels  with  a  Donkey; 
Huxley,  Autobiography  and  Selections  from  Lay  Sermons  including  the  addresses  on 
Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk. 

4.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels  {Lilliput  and  Brob- 
dingnag);  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe;  Scott's  Novels,  any  one:  Jane  Austen's  Novels,  any 
one;  Dickens'  Novels,  any  one;  Thackeray's  Novels,  any  one;  George  Eliot's  Novels, 
any  one;  Stevenson,  Treasure  Island,  Kidnapped,  Master  of  Ballantrae;  Hawthorne, 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

IV.  History. — The  outlines  of  Ancient  History.  (Counting  as  one  point.)       History. 

In  Ancient  History  the  period  covered  will  extend  from  the  rise  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
to  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  800  A.  D.  Most  attention  will  be  given  to  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  less  to  the  history  of  the  oriental  empires  and  to  the  time  following 
the  Germanic  invasions.  Knowledge  of  the  geographical  setting  of  events  will  be  tested 
by  questions  referring  to  an  outline  map  furnished  in  the  examination.  It  will  be  assumed 
that  more  instruction  has  been  given  in  narrative  than  in  constitutional  history.  Questions 
will  be  asked  about  the  social  life  of  the  ancient  world  as  well  as  about  the  general  develop- 
ment of  its  thought  and  art.  Standard  texts,  such  as  Breasted's  Ancient  Times,  Wester- 
mann's  Story  of  the  A?icient  Nations,  Goodspeed-Ferguson's  History  of  the  Ancient  World, 
Webster's  Ancient  History,  Botsford's  History  of  the  Ancient  World,  and  West's  Ancient 
History  (revised)  should  serve  as  a  suitable  basis  for  instruction.  Supplementary  reading 
on  selected  topics  and  the  writing  of  papers  relating  to  this  reading  are  desirable  exercises. 
Teachers  'will  find  useful  such  interpretations  as  Zimmern's  Greek  Commonwealth,  Ferguson's 
Greek  Imperialism,  Dickinson's  Greek  I'iew  of  Life,  Fowler's  Social  Life  at  Rome  in  the 
Age  of  Cicero,  Frank's  Roman  Imperialism,  and  Dill's  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aurelius. 


V.  Physics. — For  candidates  offering  the  matriculation  examination 
(New  Requirements)  Physics  will  count  as  two  points,  and  for  those 
offering  the  matriculation  examination  (Old  Requirements)  a  different 
examination  paper  will  be  set  and  the  subject  will  count  as  one  point. 

Physics  should  be  studied  in  one  or  both  of  the  last  two  years  of  pre- 
paration for  college,  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  year  being  devoted  to 
the  subject  with  five  periods  weekly  of  at  least  forty  minutes  each  for  reci- 
tations and  demonstrations.  Two  additional  periods  of  laboratory  work 
should  be  required  and  regarded  as  part  of  the  outside  preparation.  A 
brief  statement  of  the  laboratory  work  of  each  candidate  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  teacher  or  tutor  and  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 
It  should  include  an  estimate  of  the  quaUty  as  well  as  of  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  candidate.  A  specimen  examination  paper,  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College,  may  be  taken 
aa  fairly  typical  of  the  papers  that  wJll  be  set. 

The  New  Requirements  examination  is  planned  to  be  a  test  of  the  student's  under- 
standing of  fundamental  principles  as  presei.ted  in  any  modern  elementary  text-book  of 
Physics.  A  minute  knowledge  of  the  subject  wdll  not  be  demanded  and  all  the  topics 
usually  treated  in  an  elementary  book  need  not  be  studied  with  equal  thoroughness.  For 
example,  levers  should  be  studied  carefully  but  their  classification  need  not  be  memorized ; 
some  knowledge  of  the  Daniell  cell  should  be  obtained  but  details  of  other  ceUs  may  be 
omitted;  detaOed  descriptions  of  engines,  dynamos,  and  motors  should  be  used  only  as 
illustrating  principles;  alternating  currents  may  be  studied  only  in  a  general  way.  Further, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  sufficient  time  to  be  used  in  studying  other  parts  of  the 
subject,  the  examii-atioii  will  not  for  the  present  include  questions  on  Soimd. 


Phy.nc^. 
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A  knowledge  of  decimals  and  of  elementary  algebra  will  be  assumed  in  the  examination 
Kevertheless,  in  assigning  problems  teachers  are  ad^nsed  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  such  ■work  is  to  illustrate  principles  rather  than  to  give  practice  in  calculation. 

No  particular  test -books  are  prescribed,  but  among  books  that  may  be  used  are  Milli- 
kan  and  Gale's  A  Fir^t  Course  in  Physics  and  LaboTotory  Manual,  Black  and  Davis's 
Practical  Physics,  N.  Henry  Black's  A  Laboraiory  Manual  in  Physics.  For  supplementary 
reading  Physics  of  the  Household,  by  C.  J.  L\-nde,  will  be  foimd  helpful. 

VI.  Two  of  the  following  languages; 

Ore«k  Greek. — Grammar  and  Composition.     Very  simple  prose  compomtiori 

with  words  and  construction  taken  from  Xenophoii's  Anabasis,  with 
questions  to  test  the  knowledge  of  regular  forms  and  the  rules  of  elemenfe- 

ary  sjTitax.  (Counting  as  one  point.)  Translation  at  sight  of  simple 
passages  in  Attic  prose,  such  as  Xenophon's  Anabasis  or  Memorabilia,  with 
questions  on  the  parts  of  verbs  and  sjTitax  involved.  (Counting  as  one 
point.)  Translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  average  difficulty  from  Homer. 
(Counting  as  one  point.)  Due  allowance  is  made  for  unusual  words  and 
there  are  questions  testing  the  candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  grammar 
and  prosody. 

White's  Ft'-s/  Greek  Book  will  serve  to  indicate  the  preparation  required  in  pros* 
composition. 

French.  French. — Grammar  and  Composition."    (Counting  as  one  point.)     This 

examination  is  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  ordinarj'  grammatical 
forms  and  ability  to  write  simple  French.  There  will  be  a  passage  of 
English  to  be  translated  into  French  accompanied  by  questions  on  gram- 
matical forms  and  constructions.  Prose  and  Verse  Translation.  (Count- 
ing as  two  points.)  This  examination  is  a  test  of  the  candidate's  power  to 
read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  and  verse. 

For  the  examination  in  reading  no  texts  are  assigned.  The  passages  for  transIatioB 
given  in  the  New  Plan  Examinations  will  be  somewhat  moie  difficult  than  those  given 
under  the  old  requirements.  They  will  be. accompanied  by  questions  in  grammar  and 
syntax  based  on  the  text. 

Teachers  preparing  students  who  wish  to  elect  French  in  the  college  are  advised  to  train 
their  pupils  to  write  French  from  dictation  in  order  to  enable  them  t-o  understand  leoturet 
delivered  in  Frer.ch. 

Gtrman.  German. — Grammar    and    Composition.       fCounting    as    one    point.) 

This  examination  is  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  ordinary  gi-am- 
matical  forms  and  abihty  to  write  simple  German.  There  will  be  a  passage 
of  English  to  be  translated  into  German  accompanied  by  questions  on 
grammatical  forms  and  constructions.  Prose  and  Verse  Translation. 
(Counting  as  two  points.)  This  is  a  test  of  the  candidate's  power  to 
read  at  sight  ordinarj'  German  prose  and  verse. 

For  the  examination  in  reading  no  texts  are  assigned.  The  passages  for  transLition 
given  in  the  New  Plan  Examinations  will  be  somewhat  more  difficult  than  those  given 
under  the  old  requirements.  They  will  be  accompanied  by  questions  in  graftimar  and 
•yntax  based  on  the  text. 

Candidates  who  intend  to  continue  the  study  of  German  in  the  college  ahoijld  be  pre- 
pared to  understand  lectures  delivered  in  German. 
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New  Reqihrbments  Examinations. 
These  examinations  are  optional  until  the  winter  of  1923.  In  and 
after  the  spring  of  1923  they  will  be  obligatory  for  all  candidates  taking 
the  examination  for  matriculation.  Candidates  completing  their  exam- 
ination for  matriculation  in  1923  are  required  to  take  the  Preliminary 
Division  and  the  First  Division  according  to  the  New  Requirements. 
Both  in  the  Old  Requirements  and  in  the  New  Requirements  all  candi- 
dates must  take  Mathematics,  Latin,  English,  Ancient  History,  and 
Physics.  There  is  no  change  in  these  subjects  or  in  the  points  they  repre- 
sent except  that  in  the  New  Requirements  Physics  counts  two  points 
instead  of  one  point  as  in  the  Old  Requirements.  Both  in  the  Old  Require- 
ments and  in  the  New  Requirements  all  candidates  must  take  an  exam- 
ination counting  three  points  in  Greek,  or  French,  or  German,  known  as 
the  language  three-point  examination.  This  examination  is  based  on  a  four 
ye  its'  course  of  preparation,  not  a  three  years'  course  as  in  the  Old  Require- 
ments. The  three-point  examination  in  the  fourth  language  which  was 
obligatory  in  the  Old  Requirements  is  done  away  with  in  the  New  Re- 
quirements and  two  examinations,  each  counting  one  point,  in  English 
History  or  American  History  and  in  one  of  the  four  sciences  (Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene,  Chemistry,  Physical  Geography,  or  Botany)  are  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

History. — The  outlines  of  the  History  of  England;  or  the  outlines  of  the 
History  of  the  United  States.     (Counting  as  one  point.) 

Cheyney's  A  Short  History  of  England,  and  Readings  in  English  History,  Larson's  Short 
History  of  England,  and  McLaughlin's  History  of  the  American  Nation,  Adams  and  Trent's 
History  of  the  United  States,  or  Muzzey's  History  of  the  United  States,  indicate  the  preparation 
required  in  the  History  of  England  and  the  United  States. 

Science. — The  elements  of  one  of  the  following  sciences: — Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  or  Chemistry,  or  Physical  Geography,  or  Botany.  (Counting 
as  one  point.) 

Stiles's  Human  Physiology  and  Nutritional  Physiology  or  Hough  and  Sedgwick's  Human 
Mechanism  supplemented  by  demonstration  and  laboratory  work;  Alexander  Smith's 
Text-book  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  Newell's  Descriptive  Chemistry,  W.  A.  Noyes'  College 
Chemistry,  Davis's  Elementary  Physical  Geography,  Gilbert  and  Brigham's  Introduction  to 
Physical  Geography,  Dryer's  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography,  and  Salisbury's  Physiography, 
Atkinson's  High  School  Botany  or  Bergen  Caldwell's  Practical  Botany  and  Coulter's  Plant 
Life  and  Plant  Uses  will  serve  to  indicate  the  preparation  required. 

Two-Point  Option  in  Language. 
For  the  above  examinations  in  History  and  Science,  counting  one  point 
each,  candidates  may  substitute  an  examination  counting  two  points  in  a 
fourth  language  (in  addition  to  Latin  and  English  and  the  third  language 
required  of  all  candidates)  and  may  choose  for  this  examination  any  one 
of  the  five  languages,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  German  which 
has  not  been  offered,  or  will  not  be  offered,  for  the  third  examination  in 
Language.* 


New 

Kequire- 

tnents 

Ejcatnina- 

tions. 


History. 


Science. 


Two-Point 
Option  in 
Languaoe. 


*  Only  Greek  or  French  or  German  may  be  offeied  for  the  three-point  laneuage  exam- 
ination.    Italian  or  Spanish  may  not  be  offered. 
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Two-Point 
Greek 


Two-Point 
French. 


Two-Point 
Italian . 


Two-Point 
Spanish . 


Two-Point 
(ierman. 


Greek. — Candidates  may  offer  two  of  the  three  points,  Grammar  and 
Composition,  one  point,  Prose  Authors,  one  point,  and  Poets,  one  point. 
The  two  examinations  must  be  taken  in  the  same  examination  period. 

The  examination  will  test  the  knowledge  of  Greek  that  can  be  acquired  by  a  good  pupil 
in  four  or  five  periods  a  week  during  two  school  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  who  have  offered  a  two-point  option  in  Greek 
in  the  examination  for  matriculation  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  minor  course  in 
Greek  given  in  the  college  without  a  supplementary  examination. 

French. — Grammar  and  Composition  and  Prose  and  Verse  Translation. 
(Counting  as  two  points.)  This  examination  is  to  test  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  ordinary  grammatical  forms  and  ability  to  write  simple 
French,  and  also  the  candidate's  power  to  read  at  sight  simple  French 
prose  and  verse. 

The  examination  will  test  the  knowledge  of  French  that  can  be  acquired  by  a  good 
pupil  in  four  or  five  periods  a  week  during  two  school  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  who  have  offered  a  two-point  option  in 
French  in  the  examination  for  matriculation  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  minor 
course  in  French  given  in  the  college  without  passing  a  supplementary  examination. 

Italian. — Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation  at  sight  of  simple 
passages  in  Italian  prose  and  verse.     (Counting  as  two  points.) 

The  examination  will  teat  the  knowledge  of  Italian  that  can  be  acquired  by  a  good 
pupil  in  four  or  five  periods  a  week  during  two  school  years. 

Attention  is  cnlled  to  the  fact  that  students  who  have  offered  a  two-point  option  in 
Italian  in  the  examin.nt'on  for  matriculation  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  minor  course  in 
Italian  given  in  the  college  without  passing  a  supplementary  examination. 

Italian  Grammar — Grandgent  (Heath  and  Co.) ;  Italian  Grammar— Phelps  (Ginn 
and  Co.);  First  Italian  Book  by  Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  University  of  Chicago  Press;  Italian 
Short  Stories,  ed.  Wilkins  and  Altrocchi  (Heath  and  Co.)  are  recommended  as  test-books. 

Spanish. — Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation  at  sight  of 
simple  passages  in  Spanish  prose  and  verse.     (Counting  as  two  points.) 

The  examination  will  test  the  knowledge  of  Spanish  that  can  be  acquired  by  a  good 
pupil  in  four  or  five  periods  a  week  during  two  school  years 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  who  have  offered  the  two-point  option  in 
Spanish  in  the  examination  for  matriculation  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  minor 
course  in  Spanish  given  in  the  college  without  passing  a  supplementary  examination. 

Olmsted's  First  Course  in  Spanish  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.) ;  Hills  and  Ford's  First  Spanish 
Course  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.) ;  Schewill's  A  First  Reader  in  Spanish  (Ginn  and  Company) ; 
De  Haan  and  Morrison's  Cuentos  Modernos,  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.);  Marcial  Dorado's 
Reader,  Espana  Pintoresco  (Ginn  and  Co.),  are  recommended  as  text-books. 

German. — Grammar  and  Composition  and  Prose  and  Verse  Translation. 
(Counting  as  two  points.)  This  examination  is  to  test  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  ordinary  grammatical  forms  and  ability  to  write  simple 
German,  and  3,lso  the  candidate's  power  to  read  at  sight  simple  German 
prose  and  verse. 

The  examination  will  test  the  knowledge  of  German  that  can  le  acquired  by  a  good 
pupil  in  four  or  five  periods  a  week  during  two  school  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  who  have  offered  a  two-point  option  in 
German  in  the  examination  for  matriculation  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  minor 
course  in  German  given  in  the  college  without  passing  a  supplementary  examination. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    DEGREES. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  raust  have     Studies 
passed  examinations  on  work  amounting  to  one  hundred  and       f^  ^^^ 
twenty  hours*  and  must  have  obtained  an  examination  grade   Degree  of 
above  that  of  "passed,"  that  is,  the  grade  of  low  merit, f  or     of  Arts. 
over,  on  half  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours;    she 
must  also  possess  at  the  time  of  graduation  a  reading  knowledge 
of  two  of  the  five  languages,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  Spanish 
or  German!  and  must  have  passed  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion in  Latin.     She  must  have  attended  college  classes  in  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  or  in  some  other  college  of  high  standing,  for  a 
period  of  four  years  ;§  she  must  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  departments  of  health,  athletics  and  gymnastics. 

If,  at  the  end  of  her  junior  year,  or  in  February  of  her  senior  year,  a 
student  has  received  a  grade  heloic  low  merit  in  as  many  as  one-half  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hours*  required  for  her  degree  that  she  has 
offered  for  examination,  she  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  college; 
and  students  who  have  not  obtained  low  merit  in  as  many  as  one-half  of  the 
hours  offered  for  examination,  or  have  been  conditioned  in  five  or  more  • 
hours,  are  liable  to  be  asked  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  any  semester  and 
are  to  be  regarded  as  on  probation. 

No  student  who  has  received  a  grade  below  low  merit  in  as  many  as 
one-half  of  the  hours  that  she  has  taken  of  the  120  hours  required  for 
her  degree  will  be  permitted  to  hold  office  in  any  of  the  organizations  of  the 
college,  or  of  the  student  body,  to  take  part  in  any  entertainment  requiring 
preparation,  to  undertake  any  paid  work  or  to  compete  for,  or  hold  any 
college  scholarship. 


The  following  course  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  every  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts: 


Required 

Studies. 


*  The  word  hour  here  means  one  hour  a  week  for  one  semester.  In  calculating  the 
standing  of  students  under  this  rule  every  course  offered  for  examination  (including  Minor 
Latin  and  Matriculation  Greek  when  taken  in  the  examination  for  matriculation  and 
advanced  standing  examinations  in  foreign  languages)  and  also  trigonometry,  and 
solid  geometry  when  offered  for  advanced  standing  must  be  counted.  A  grade  once 
received  may  not  be  cancelled. 

t  Since  this  merit  law  went  into  effect  in  1907  no  student  who  has  not  fulfilled  the 
requirements  as  above  stated  has  received  a  degree. 

X  If  Greek  is  the  language  offered  for  entrance  French  or  German  must  be  offered  for 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 

§  Work  in  summer  schools  of  colleges  and  universities  may  not  be  substituted  for  work 
of  the  regular  college  year. 
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Major 
Courses. 


Free  Elective 
Courses. 


Elementary  Greek  or  Minor  Latin,  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year.     Those 
students,  however,  who  offered  Greek  in  the  examination  for  matriculation . 
may  substitute  for  the  elementary  course  in  Greek  the  minor  course  in 
Greek  or  the  minor  course  in  Latin.*     These  courses  may  not  be  taken 
later  than  the  junior  year. 

English,  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology,  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Science,  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Post-major  courses  in  one  or  both  group  subjects,  five  hours  a  week  for  one 
year;  or  Anv  other  subject,  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Two  Major  Courses,  of  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years  each,  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  following  groups:  any  Language  with  any  Language;! 
History  with  Economics  and  Politics,  or  with  French,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish 
or  German  or  History  of  Art;  Economics  and  Politics  with  Philosophy,  or 
with  Psychology,  or  with  Geology;  Philosophy  or  Psychology,  or  Phil- 
osophy and  Psychology!  with  Greek,  or  English,  or  Economics  and  Poli- 
tics, or  Mathematics,  or  Physics;  Philosophy  with  Latin  or  Psychology 
or  G«ology;  Psychology  with  Biology;  Classical  Archaeology  with  Greek 
or  Latin;  History  of  Art  with  English,  or  French,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish, 
or  German  or  Philosophy;  Mathematics  with  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Physics, 
or  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Biology;  any  Science  with  any  Science. 

Free  Elective  Courses,^  amounting  to  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years 
(10  hours  in  all),  to  be  chosen  by  the  student.  It  should  be  noted  that  any 
minor  course  may  be  taken  as  a  free  elective  without  electing  the  group 
that  includes  it,  and  any  courses  open  as  free  electives  may  be  chosen 
without  taking  the  remainder  of  the  minor  course  of  which  they  may 
form  a  part. 

*  A  student  choosing  Greek  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  her  group,  and  not  wishing  to 
study  Latin,  may  substitute  for  the  year  of  Greek  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year  of 
post-major  Greek,  or  a  year  of  French,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish,  or  German. 

A  student  choosing  Latin  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  her  group  and  not  wishing  to  study 
Greek  may  substitute  for  the  year  of  minor  Latin  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year  of  post 
major  Latin,  or  a  year  of  French,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish,  or  German. 

t  For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  group  with  another  language,  Italian  and  Spanish  may 
count  as  one  language;  they  may  be  combined  so  as  to  form  a  course  of  five  hours  a 
week  for  two  years. 

X  For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  group,  philosophy  and  psychology  may  be  combined  so 
as  to  form  a  course  of  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years. 

§  Students  who  have  offered  in  the  examination  for  matriculation  the  two-point  option 
in  foreign  languages  permitted  in  the  New  Requirements  in  place  of  history,  one  point,  and 
science,  one  point,  are  required  to  take  five  hours  of  free  elective  in  history  and  science  an 
follows:  history,  five  hours  a  week  for  one  semester  and  science  (in  addition  to  the  year  of 
required  science),  five  hours  a  week  for  one  semester;  or  history,  five  hours  a  week  for  one 
year,  provided  history  haa  not  been  selected  as  a  group  subject;  or  science,  five  hours  a  week 
for  one  year,  provided  scienoe  has  not  been  selected  as  a  group  subject. 
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Reading  Knowledge  of  Two  Languages.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sopho- 
more, junior  and  senior  years  every  undergraduate  student  is  required  to 
take  a  written  examination  of  one  hour  in  length  in  the  language,  Greek,* 
or  French,  or  German,  that  she  has  offered  for  matriculation.  If  she  faUs 
to  pass  this  examination  she  is  required  to  attend,  and  pay  for,  special 
classes  in  the  language  one  or  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  in 
question.  If  she  fails  to  pass  this  examination  at  the  beginning  of  her 
senior  year  she  must  take  another  examination  on  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  final  examinations  of  the  year  in  question.  Failure  to  pass  will  defer 
her  degree  until  the  following  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  every  member  of  the  junior  class 
is  required  to  take  a  written  examination  of  one  hour  in  length  in  one  of 
the  languages  Greek,  or  French,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish,  or  German,  but 
the  language  selected  may  not  be  the  one  offered  for  matriculation,  and 
students  who  have  offered  Greek  for  matriculation  must  offer  for  their 
junior  examination  either  French  or  German.  If  the  student  fails  to  pass 
this  examination  she  is  required  to  attend  during  her  junior  year  the 
elementary  course  in  the  language  in  which  she  has  faUed,  unless  she  has 
already  taken  this  course.  In  this  case  she  must  attend  a  special  class 
in  the  language  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  and  must  pass  an 
examination  in  it  at  the  beginning  of  her  senior  year.  ,The  examination 
must  be  passed  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 


Reading 
Knowledge 

of  two 
Languages. 


The  studies  required 

for  a  degree  may  for  convenience  be 

Tabular 

tabulated  as 

follows: 

Statement 

Required  Courses  (F 

ive  hours  a  week  for  One  Year  Each) . 

1  and  2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6.t 

EngUsh. 

Philosophy 

Science : 

Post-major 

Elementary 

iTwo  Courses.] 

and 

Physics, 

courses  in 

Greek,  or 

Psychology. 

or 

one  or  both 

Minor  Latin 

Chemistry, 

group  subjects 

(or 

or 

or 

Minor  Greek.) 

Geology, 

Five  hours  a 

- 

or 
Biology. 

week  for  one 

year  in  any 

other  subject. 

*  Students  who  have  taken  any  two  or  three  hour  course  in  Greek  throughout  the  year 
except  the  major  or  elective  course  in  Greek  literature,  and  passed  the  examinations  at  the 
end  of  each  semester  are  exempt  from  the  examination  in  Greek  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year. 

t  Attendance  on  these  classes  is  uot  obligatory  before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year, 
the  student  being  free  until  then  to  make  good  her  deficiencies  by  private  study.  Students 
not  wishing  to  study  Greek  may  substitute  the  college  course  in  minor  Latin  or  the 
advanced  standing  examination  in  minor  Latin  for  the  examination  in  matriculation  Greek. 
Minor  Latin  may  not  be  offered  for  examination  without  attending  the  college  class  after 
the  close  of  the  matriculation  examinations  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  Students 
selecting  Greek  or  Latin  as  one  of  their  group  subjects  are  referred  to  the  footnote,  page  190. 
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Two  Major  Courses  (Five  hours  a  week  for  Two  Years  Each). 
Constituting  any  one  of  the  following  seventy-one  groups: 


I— XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

Any  Language 

Modern 

Modem 

Modern 

with 

History 

History 

History 

any  Language  * 

'              with 

with 

with 

(Twenty-five 

French. 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

Groups) . 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

Modern 

Modern 

Modem 

Economics  and 

History 

History 

History 

Politics 

with 

with 

with 

with 

German. 

Economics 

History 

Philosophy. 

and 

of  Art. 

Politics. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

Economics 

Philosophy 

Philosophy 

Philosophy 

and 

with 

with 

with 

PoUtics 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

with 

Geology. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX, 

XL. 

Philosophy 

Philosophy 

Philosophy 

Philosophy 

with 

with 

with 

with 

Psychology. 

Mathematics. 

Phj'sics. 

Geology. 

XLI. 

XLII. 

XLIII. 

XLIV. 

Philosophy  and 

Philosophy  and 

Philosophy  and 

Philosophy  and 

Psj'chology 

Psj'chology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

with  Economics 

with 

with 

with 

and  Politics. 

Greek. 

English. 

Mathematics. 

XLV. 

XLVI. 

XLVII. 

XLVIII. 

Philosophy  and 

Psychology  with 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Economics  and 

with 

with 

with 

PoUtics. 

Greek. 

English. 

Physics. 

*  For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  group  with  another  language,  Italian  and  Spanish  may 

count  as  one  language;    they  may  be  combined  so  as  to  form  a  course  of  five  hours  a 
■week  for  two  years. 


XLIX. 

Psychology 

with 
Mathematics. 
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Psychology 

with 

Physics. 


Psychology 

with 

Biology. 


LII. 

Classical 
Archaeology 
with  Greek. 


LIII. 

Classical 
Archaeology 
with  Latin. 


LIV. 

History 

of  Art 

with 

English. 


LV. 

History 

of  Art 

with 

French. 


LVI. 

History 

of  Art 

with 

Italian. 


LVII. 

History 

of  Art 

with 

Spanish, 


LVllI. 

History 

of  Art 

with 

German. 


LIX. 

History 

of  Art 

with 

Philosophy, 


LX. 

Mathematics 

with 

Greek. 


LXI. 

Mathematics 
with 
Latin. 


LXIL 

Mathematics 

with 

Physics. 


LXIII 

Mathematics 

with 
Chemistry. 


LXIV. 

Mathematics 

with 

Geology. 


LXV. 

Mathematics 

with 

Biology. 


LXVI— LXXI. 

Any  Science 

with 
any  Science 
(Six  Groups). 


Free  Elective  Courses* 

Ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year  in  any  subject,  or  subjects,  the  student 
may  elect. 

The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  some  of  the  many 
combinations  of  studies  that  may  be  made  by  those  candidates 
for  a  degree  who  wish  to  specialise  as  far  as  possible  in  particular 
departments:  Matriculation  Greek,  and  Minor  Latin  are 
bracketed  as  being  subjects  that  may  be  included  in  the  exami- 
nation for  matriculation.  These  bracketed  courses  may  be 
offered  for  examination  before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year 
without  attendance  on  the  college  classes,  but  this  is  not  advised 
on  account  of  their  difficulty. 


*  See,  however,  footnote  to  page  190  for  statement  restricting  five  hours  a  week  for  ont 
year  of  free  elective  for  students  who  have  offered  for  matriculation  the  two-point  option  in 
a  foreign  language  in  place  of  science  and  history. 
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Classics.  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation  Greek  or  Minor  Latin], 
English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or 
Biology),  another  Science,  or  Modem,  or  Ancient  History,  or  Post- 
major  Greek  or  Latin,  or  Minor  Philosophy,  or  Minor  Mathematics. 
As  a  Group,  Greek  and  Latin.  As  Free  Electives,  Post-major  Greek  and 
Latin,  or  Classical  Archaeology,  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Modern  Languages  (other  than  English).  As  Required  Studies, 
[Matriculation  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Science 
(Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Biology),  another  Science,  or 
Modem,  or  Ancient  History,  or  Minor  English  or  Minor  Philosophy.  As  a 
Group,  French  and  Italian,  or  French  and  Spanish,  or  French  and  Italian 
and  Spanish,  or  Italian  and  Spanish,  or  French  and  German.  As  Free 
Electives,  Italian  and  Spanish,  or  French  or  German,  ten  hours  a  week 
for  one  year. 

English.  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin], 
English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or 
Biology),  another  Science,  (or  Modern,  or  Ancient  History,  or  Minor 
Economics  and  Politics,  or  Minor  Philosophy).  As  a  Group,  Greek  and 
English,  or  Latin  and  English,  or  EngUsh  and  French,  or  English  and 
Italian  and  Spanish,  or  English  and  Spanish,  or  English  and  German,  or 
Enghsh  and  Philosophy.  As  Free  Electives,  Latin  or  Greek  or  History  or 
Philosophy,  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Mathematics  (with  Greek).  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation 
Greek],  English,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Post-major  Mathematics  or  Mod- 
em or  Ancient  History,  or  Minor  Latin.  As  a  Group,  Mathematics 
and  Greek.  As  Free  Electives,  Post-major  Mathematics  and  Post-major 
Greek,  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Mathematics  (with  Physics).  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation 
Greek,  or  Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  another  Science 
, (Geology,  or  Biology),  or  Post-major  Mathematics.  As  a  Group,  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics.  As  Free  Electives,  Post-major  Mathematics  and 
Post-major  Physics,  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Modern  History.  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation.  Greek,  or 
Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  any  Science,  any  Language,  or  Post- 
major  History,  or  Economics  and  Pohtics,  or  Minor  Philosophy,  or  Mathe- 
matics). As  a  Group,  Modern  History  and  Economics  and  Politics.  Aa 
Free  Electives,  Post-major  Modern  History  and  Post-major  Economics 
and  Politics,  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Philosopht  (with  Greek).  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation  Greek], 
English,  Philosophy,  Science,  (Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or 
Biology),  Minor  Latin,  or  Post-major  Greek,  or  Modem,  or  Ancient  History, 
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or  Minor  Mathematics.  As  a  Group,  Greek  and  Philosophy.  As  Free 
Electives,  Minor  English  and  Minor  Psychology  ten  hours  a  week  for  one 
year. 

Philosophy  (with  English).  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation  Greek, 
or  Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Science,  (Physics,  or  Chemistry, 
or  Geology,  or  Biology),  any  Language,  or  Modem,  or  Ancient  History, 
or  Minor  Economics  and  Politics.  As  a  Group,  English  and  Philosophy. 
As  Free  Electives,  Psychology  and  English,  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Modern  European  History  (with  French).  As  Required  Studies, 
[Matriculation  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Science, 
(Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Biology),  Minor  Spanish  or 
Italian,  or  Minor  Economics  and  Politics,  or  Minor  Philosophy,  or 
Elective  Education.  As  a  Group,  Modem  European  History  and 
French.  As  Free  Electives,  Post-major  French  and  Post-major  Modem 
History. 

Philosophy  or  Psychology  (with  Economics  and  Politics,  or  with 
Mathematics,  or  with  Physics).  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation  Greek, 
or  Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Science,  (Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or 
Geology,  or  Biology),  another  Science,  (or  Modem,  or  Ancient  History). 
As  a  Group,  Philosophy  or  Psychology  with  Economics  and  PoUtics,  or 
with  Mathematics,  or  with  Physics.  As  Free  Electives,  Post-major  Eco- 
nomics and  Politics,  or  Mathematics,  or  Physics,  ten  hours  a  week  for 
one  year. 

Classical  Archeology  (with  Greek).  As  Required  Studies,  [Matricu- 
lation Greek],  English,  Philosophy,  Science  (Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or 
Biology,  or  Geology),  any  Modern  Language  or  Ancient  History,  or 
Minor  Philosophy,  or  Mathematics.  As  a  Group,  Greek  and  Classical 
Archaeology.  As  Free  Electives,  Elective  or  Post-major  Greek,  or  Minor 
Latin,  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Science.  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin], 
English,  Philosophy,  Science,  (Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or 
Biology),  another  Science,  or  Minor  Philosophy,  or  Minor  Mathematics. 
As  a  Group,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  or  Physics  and  Geology,  or  Physics 
and  Biology,  or  Chemistry  and  Geology,  or  Chemistry  and  Biology,  or 
Geology  and  Biology.  As  Free  Electives,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  or 
Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Biology,  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Preliminary  Medical  Course.  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation 
Greek,  or  Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Minor  Physics,  Major 
Physics.  As  a  Group,  Chemistry  and  Biology.  As  Free  Electives,  Post- 
major  Biology  and  Post-major  Chemistry,  or  Minor  Latin  (if  not  taken 
as  a  required  study),  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Preparation  for  Social  Service.  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation 
Greek,  or  Minor  Latin],  English,  Philosophy,  Minor  and  Major  Biology. 
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As  a  Group,  Economics  and  Politics  and  Philosophy,  or  Psychology. 
As  Free  Eleclives,  Elective  Social  Economy,  or  Education,  or  Philosophy, 
or  Psychology. 

The  following  combinations  may  be  adopted  by  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  three  years'  course  in  history,  economics  and 
politics,  or  science,  or  English,  yet  do  not  wish  to  elect  an 
historical,  or  economic,  or  a  scientific  or  language  group. 

I.  As  Required  Studies,  (Matriculation  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin],  English, 
Philosophy,  any  Science,  Modern  History.  As  a  Group,  any  language 
with  any  language,  or  Chemistry  and  Biology,  As  Free  Eleclives,  Major 
History,  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  Post-major  History,  or 
Oriental  History  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

n.  As  above,  but  for  Modern  History  substitute  Minor  Economics  and 
Politics,  and  for  Major  History,  Major  Economics  and  Politics,  and 
for  Oriental  History,  Post-major  Economics  and  Politics,  or  Elective 
Social  Economy. 

III.  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin],  Eng- 
lish, Philosophy,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Biology.  As  a 
Group,  any  language  with  any  language.  As  Free  Eleclives,  Major  and 
Post-major  Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Biology,  five  hours  a 
week  for  two  years. 

IV.  As  Required  Studies,  [Matriculation  Greek,  or  Minor  Latin],  Eng- 
lish, Philosophy,  Science,  (Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Biology), 
another  Science,  {or  Modem,  or  Oriental  History,  or  Minor  Economics 
and  Politics,  or  Minor  Philosophy,  or  Minor  Mathematics).  As  a  Group, 
Greek  and  Latin.  As  Free  Eleclives,  Minor  and  Major  EngUsh,  five  hours 
a  week  for  two  years. 

Every  undergraduate  student  is  expected  to  consult  the  Dean 
of  the  College  in  regard  to  the  details  and  best  arrangement  of 
her  various  studies,  and  to  register  her  course  of  study  in  the 
president's  office  before  entering  upon  college  work.  Regular 
attendance  at  classes  is  required. 

The  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may,  as 
a  rule,  be  taken  in  any  order  preferred  by  the  student,  but 
students  are  advised  to  plan  their  work  carefully  in  advance 
with  reference  to  the  lecture  schedule  in  order  that  a  conflict 
of  hours  may  not  later  in  their  course  prevent  them  from 
electing  all  the  studies  which  they  desire.    Students  who  elect 
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English  as  a  major  study,  for  example,  should  take  the  general 
English  literature  lectures  and  composition  in  their  first  and 
second  years  in  the  college  because  they  are  required  to  com- 
plete this  work  before  entering  the  major  course  in  English. 
Students  choosing  a  scientific  group,  such  as  chemistry  and 
biology,  must  arrange  their  courses  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts  in 
the  hours  for  laboratory  work.  Trigonometry  is  required  for 
the  work  of  the  major  year  of  the  group  course  in  physics. 

Those  students  who  have  not  decided  on  their  group  may 
in  the  first  year  pursue  required  studies  only,  or  may  elect  one 
of  the  courses  belonging  to  the  group  to  which  they  most  incline, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  they  should  desire  to  change 
their  group  that  course  will  be  counted  as  a  free  elective;  those 
students  whose  tastes  are  already  fully  formed,  or  who  are  uncer- 
tain how  many  years  they  shall  remain  in  college,  may  enter  at 
once  on  free  elective  studies  and  on  the  study  of  both  subjects  of 
their  group.  There  are  obvious  advantages  for  the  student  in 
deferring  as  long  as  possible  the  choice  of  her  free  electives  and 
her  group,  inasmuch  as  the  required  studies,  by  accustoming  her 
to  the  methods  of  laboratory  work  and  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, literature,  and  history,  afford  her  every  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  her  true  tastes  and  aptitudes. 

The  students  are  not  divided  into  the  traditional  college 
classes  and  there  is  no  limit  of  time  for  graduation;  in  order  to 
pursue  a  wider  course  of  reading  in  connection  with  single  sub- 
jects, or  to  attend  a  greater  variety  of  lectures,  the  ablest  stu- 
dents may  choose  to  defer  graduation ;  personal  considerations 
only  determine  the  time  spent  in  completing  the  studies  required 
for  a  degree.  Nevertheless  these  requirements  constitute 
strictly  a  four  years'  course;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  time  given  to 
lectures  and  class  work  be,  as  is  usual,  fifteen  hours  a  week,  a 
student  passing  the  ordinary  matriculation  examination,  and 
availing  herself  of  the  preliminary  courses  of  the  college  in  the 
subjects  which  that  examination  did  not  include,  in  all  cases 
requires  precisely  four  years.  To  give  more  time  for  advanced 
studies  and  to  lighten  the  college  course,  students  are  permitted 
to  take  examinations  in  certain  subjects  included  in  the  course 
without  attending  the  college  classes  in  these  subjects.  Trigo- 
nometry, solid  geometry,  and  Matriculation  Greek,  French,  or 
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German,  or  Minor  Latin  may  be  taken  in  this  way  if  offered 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  A  student 
who  can  furnish  proof  that  she  has  acquired  advanced  knowl- 
edge of  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  or  German  by  attendance  on 
advanced  school  or  college  classes,  or  by  residence  abroad,  or  by 
study  under  instructors  or  governesses  at  home,  is  permitted 
to  take  examinations  for  advanced  standing  in  reading  and 
composition  in  these  languages,  but  only  in  the  first  three 
weeks  after  entering  college.  Students  entering  college  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester  are  not  permitted  to  register 
for  more  than  fifteen  hours  of  college  work,  or  to  offer  advanced 
standing  examinations  in  order  to  complete. the  work  required 
for  a  degree  in  less  than  four  years. 

Graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  graduates  of  other 
colleges  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Academic  Council  that  the 
course  of  study  for  which  thej^  have  received  a  degree  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  for  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  by 
Brjm  MawT  College,  or  who  shall  have  attended  such  additional 
courses  of  lectures  as  may  be  prescribed,  may  apply  to  the  Aca- 
demic Council  to  be  enrolled  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosoph}^  and 
Master  of  Arts;  admission  to  the  graduate  school  does  not, 
in  itself,  qualify  a  student  to  become  a  candidate  for  these 
degrees. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  degi'ee  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon  gradu- 
ates of  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  upon  graduates  of  other  colleges 
who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Graduate  Committee  that  their 
course  of  study  has  been  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  at  Br^Ti  IMawr  College,  or 
that  it  has  been  adequately  supplemented  by  subsequent 
study. 

Regulations. 

Course  of  Study. — Each  candidate  must  attend  at  Bryn  ]Mawr  College 
three  seminaries,  or  two  seminaries  and  one  post-major  (third  or  fourth 
year  undergraduate)  course.  A  seminary  requires  one-third  of  the  stu- 
dent's time  for  one  year;  hence  to  fulfil  this  requirement  the  student  must 
devote  her  entire  time  for  one  j'ear  to  graduate  study.     Unless,  therefore, 
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she  has  completed  all  the  other  requirements  before  beginning  the  work 
for  the  M.A.  degree  she  will  not  be  able  to  complete  the  work  in  one  year. 

Admission  to  Seminaries. — Preliminary  training  equivalent  to  the  Bryn 
Mawr  College  undergraduate  major  course*  in  the  subject  of  the  seminary, 
or  in  related  subjects  of  equal  value  in  preparation  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  a  seminary  (or  undergraduate  course  equivalent  to  a  seminary)  to 
be  counted  for  the  M.A.  degree. 

Examinations. — The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  with  a  creditable  grade 
examinations  on  the  seminaries  or  courses  offered,  such,  examinations  being 
held  in  the  first  week  of  the  May  examination  period. 

Preliminary  Requirements. 

(a)  Reading  Knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

All  candidates  must  prove  their  ability  to  use  these  languages  in  graduate 
seminaries  by  passing  a  written  examination  in  these  languages.  The 
only  exception  is  that  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  who  becomes  a 
candidate  for  the  M.A.  degree  within  two  years  after  graduation  and  has 
taken  the  yearly  examination  in  French  or  German  is  excused  from 
examination  in  this  language. 

Dates  of  Examinations  in  French  and  German. — -Examinations  will  be 
held  each  year  on  or  about  October  15th  and  again  before  Thanksgiving. 
Both  examinations  must  in  general  be  passed  before  Thanksgiving  of  the 
year  in  which  the  candidate  takes  her  degree,  but  the  Graduate  Commit- 
tee may,  at  its  discretion,  decide  to  give  a  candidate  who  fails  at  Thanks- 
giving in  either  language  another  trial  at  some  time  during  the  first 
semester. 

If  the  candidate  devotes  two  years  to  work  for  the  degree  she  may 
take  one  or  both  examinations  in  the  first  f  year. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  English. 

1.  Ability  to  Write  Correct  English. — ^The  candidate  must  satisfy  the 
Department  of  English  Composition  that  she  is  able  to  write  correct 
English,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so  will  be  requested  by  the  Graduate 
Committee  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  this  respect  by  entering  a  graduate 
course  in  English  composition.  She  must  also  be  able  to  give  a  report  or 
carry  on  discussion  in  satisfactory  English. 

2.  English  Literature,  or  Literature  of  Other  Languages. — A  candidate  is 
required  to  present  credits  in  her  undergraduate  college  course  for  ten 
semester  hours  in  literature,  at  least  five  of  which  must  be  English  Liter- 
ture,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so  will  be  requested  by  the  Graduate 
Committee  to  make  up  deficiencies. 

*  See  page  190.  This  amounts  to  20  semester  hours,  but  in  English  to  40  semester 
hours,  of  undergraduate  college  training.  Compare,  however,  paragraph  (b)  below  for 
the  equivalents  for  the  first  20  hours  of  English. 

t  Since  the  student's  entire  time  should  be  given  to  the  work  of  her  seminaries,  candi- 
dates are  advised,  whenever  possible,  to  prepare  for  these  language  examinations  before 
entering  the  College  and  to-pass  them  off  in  the  October  examination. 
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The  Degree 

of 

Doctor  of 

Philosophy 

and 
Master  of 
ArU. 


(c)  Knowledge  of  Latin. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Latin  prose  of  the 
standard  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  Candidates  who  have  no  credit  for  Latin 
on  entrance  to  college  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  Latin  Prose 
Authors  of  the  standard  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  some  questions  on 
grammar  may  be  included.  Candidates  who  have  certificates  covering 
part  of  this  ground  will  be  examined  on  the  part  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

Time  of  this  examination:  End  of  first  semester.  The  Graduate  Com- 
mittee may  at  its  discretion  grant  a  second  examination  early  in  the  second 
semester  to  a  student  who  has  failed. 

(d)  Knowledge  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Laboratory  Sciences,  or  Mathe- 

matics. 

A  candidate  is  required  to  present  credits  obtained  in  her  undergraduate 
college  course  for  twenty  semester  hours  of  work  in  two  or  more  of  the 
subjects,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Laboratory  Science  {i.  e.,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  or  Biology)  or  Mathematics,  not  more  than  ten  of 
these  semester  hours  to  be  in  any  one  of  these  subjects  and  the  twenty 
hours  may  not  be  entirely  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  If,  however, 
the  candidate  has  no  entrance  credit  in  a  Science  which  has  included 
laboratory  work  she  will  be  requested  by  the  Graduate  Committee  to 
make  up  her  deficiency  by  taking  in  Bryn  Mawr  College  at  least  six  semester 
hours  of  Science  accompanied  by  laboratory  work  which  may  be  counted 
in  the  above  twenty  hours. 

Graduate  Students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the  M.A. 
degree  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  their  complete  academic 
record,  including  their  entrance  credits,  and  to  make  apphcation  for  the 
degree  as  soon  as  possible  after  entering  the  College,  in  order  that  the 
Graduate  Committee  may  estimate  their  work  and  advise  them  how  to 
make  up  deficiencies. 

In  case  of  a  student  coming  from  a  college  or  university  outside  of  the 
United  States  when  it  is  impossible  to  work  out  exact  equivalents  in 
subjects,  the  Graduate  Committee  wiU  judge  each  case  on  its  merits. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts  may 
be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  upon 
graduates  of  other  colleges  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Aca- 
demic Council  either  that  the  course  of  study  for  .which  they 
received  a  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  by  Bryn  Mawr  College,  or  that  it  has 
been  adequately  supplemented  by  subsequent  study.  The 
degree  is  given  to  no  one  who  cannot  read  French  and  German, 
or  who  is  unacquainted  with  Latin.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  will  in  no  case  be  conferred  by  the  College  as  an 
honorary  degree. 
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Requirements. 

1.  Time. — The  earliest  date  at  which  the  Ph.D.  degree  may  be  taken 
is  three  years  after  graduation,  but  the  element  of  time  is  subordinate  to 
the  other  requirements.  The  minimum  of  three  years  will  usually  be 
exceeded. 

2.  Residence. — The  candidate  must  devote  to  graduate  work  the 
equivalent  of  three  full  years,  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  the  third  if  not  at  Bryn  Mawr  at  some  other  college  or  uni- 
versity approved  by  the  Graduate  Committee. 

3.  Subjects. — The  course  of  study  shall  consist  of  one  major  subject 
and  two  minor  subjects,  of  which  one  (the  associated  minor)  shall  be  in 
the  same  department  as  the  major  subject,  or  in  a  closely  allied  department 
specified,  in  the  printed  requirements;  the  other  (the  independent  minor) 
shall  complete  a  combination  authorised  in  the  printed  requirements. 
Certain  combinations  will  permit  the  independent  minor  to  be  taken  in 
the  same  department  as  the  associated  minor,  when  this  is  not  in  the 
same  department  as  the  major  subject.  The  printed  Ust  of  independent 
minors  shall  consist  of  subjects  that  are  recommended,  and  the  Graduate 
Committee  shall  have  power  to  accept  subjects  not  specified  in  the  list. 

4.  Courses. — During  the  three  years  devoted  to  graduate  work  the 
candidate  shall  take  a  certain  number  of  seminaries  stated  below;  in  case 
any  part  of  the  three  years  is  spent  at  some  other  college  or  university, 
the  Graduate  Committee  shall  determine  the  Br3Ti  Mawr  equivalents  of 
the  courses  there  taken. 

In  the  major  subject  together  with  the  associated  minor  the  candidate 
shall  take  during  each  of  three  years  one  journal  club  and  two  seminaries, 
or  graduate  courses  recognised  by  the  Graduate  Committee  as  seminaries;* 
in  the  independent  minor  she  shall  take  for  one  year  twof  seminaries,  or 
graduate  courses  recognised  as  seminaries.  The  division  of  the  seminaries 
between  the  major  and  the  associated  minor  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Supervising  Committee.  In  no  case  shall  less  than  two 
seminaries  and  one  journal  club  for  two  years  be  taken  in  the  major  subject. 

The  required  courses  may  be  spread  over  more  than  three  years;  but 
the  student  may  not  take  four  required  seminaries  with  one  instructor 
unless  authorized  by  the  Graduate  Committee. 

No  post-major  work  or  work  equivalent  to  post-major  shall  count 
towards  the  degree,  even  though  a  candidate  may  be  obliged  to  take  such 
work  in  order  to  supplement  her  preparation  in  her  subjects,  except  in  the 
case  of  such  courses  in  science  as  shall  be  designated  in  the  calendar  and 
accepted  by  the  Graduate  Committee  as  equivalent  to  graduate  seminaries 
in  virtue  of  assigned  supplementary  reading  or  laboratory  work  or  both. 

Of  the  courses  required  in  the  major  and  associated  minor,  two  semi- 


*  The  Graduate  Committee  may  count  as  the  equivalent  of  a  seminary  an  amount  of 
work  that  requires  about  fourteen  hours  per  week  of  the  student's  time. 

t  If  the  major  is  taken  in  Science  one  seminary  may  be  omitted  in  the  independent 
minor  under  certain  conditions. 
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naries  and  one  journal  club  for  at  least  two  years  must  be  taken  before 
the  Preliminary  Examination,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  work  in  the 
independent  minor.    AU  must  be  completed  before  the  Final  Examination. 

5.  Dissertation. — The  dissertation  must  be  the  residt  of  independent 
investigation  in  the  field  covered  by  the  major  subject,  under  such  direction 
as  may  be  necessary;  it  must  contain  new  results,  arguments,  or  conclu- 
sions, or  it  must  present  accepted  results  in  a  new  hght.  It  must  be  pub- 
lished within  three  years  from  the  Commencement  after  the  candidate 
has  passed  the  Final  Examination,  unless  a  special  extension  of  time  is 
granted  by  the  Graduate  Committee;  and  150  copies  (including  the  vita), 
of  which  two  must  be  bound  in  a  specified  manner,  must  then  be  supplied 
to  the  College.  The  candidate  shall  not  be  entitled  to  use  the  degree  until 
her  dissertation  shall  have  been  pubUshed  in  approved  form. 

6.  Examinations. — The  progress  and  attainments  of  the  candidate  shall 
be  tested  by  examinations  as  explained  in  the  printed  regulations. 

Registration. — Before  an  appHcant  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  can  be 
admitted  as  a  candidate  she  must  submit*  to  the  Graduate  Committee 
in  writing  an  account  of  her  general  preparation,  stating  in  particular  the 
extent  of  her  knowledge  of  Latin,  French,  and  German;  stating  also  the 
subjects  she  wishes  to  offer  as  major  and  minors  for  the  degree,  and  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  work  already  done  in  these  subjects.  If 
this  statement  is  satisfactory  she  wiU  be  registered  as  a  candidate.  When 
the  Graduate  Committee  decides  that  the  candidate's  preparation  is  in 
any  way  insufficient  she  wiU  be  required  to  undertake  suitable  extra  work. 

Fees  for  Residence  and  Tuition. 

Tuition  For  undergraduate  students  and  hearers  the  charge  for  tui- 
JJnder-  tion  is  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance,  f  The 
graduate  average  cost  of  teaching  each  undergraduate  student  in  1920- 
21  is  estimated  at  $621.90.  The  tuition  fee  has  been  fixed  at 
thi'ee  hundred  dollars  in  order  not  to  exclude  those  unable  to 
pay  the  entii'e  amount  but  the  difference  between  the  actual 
cost  and  the  price  of  tuition  must  be  met  from  the  small  endow- 
ment funds  of  the  college  and  from  outside  gifts.  Voluntary 
contributions  from  parents  or  students  able  and  willing  to  pay 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  this  additional  three  hundred  and 
twenty-one  dollars  will  be  credited  as  a  gift  towards  scholar- 
ships for  students  unable  to  meet  even  the  three  hundred 
dollars  tuition  fee.     No  reduction  of  the  charge  of  three  hun- 

*  Using  the  application  blanl^  issued  by  the  Graduate  Committee. 

t  Students  that  intend  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  February  will  be  charged 
only  one-half  the  regular  tuition  fee  if  they  register  this  intention  in  the  comptroller's  ofiSce 
before  beginning  their  college  work,  provided  their  entire  academic  work  can  be  completed 
in  the  first  semester. 
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dred  dollars  can  be  made  on  account  of  absence,  illness,  dis- 
missal during  the  currency  of  a  semester,  term,  or  year,  or  for 
any  other  reason  whatever  and  no  refunding  will  be  made  on 
account  of  any  of  the  said  causes  in  case  of  a  payment  in 
advance. 

Every  student  who  enters  the  college  must  register  immediately  at  the  comptrollers's 
office,  and  must  register  her  courses  in  the  president's  office  within  two  weeks  after  entrance 
under  penalty  of  exclusion  from  the  college.  Any  change  made  later  in  the  courses  regis- 
tered must  be  reported  immediately  to  the  president's  offi<^e,  or  the  courses  will  not  be 
permitted  to  count,  and  a  charge  of  one  dollar  will  be  made  for  each  change  made  in  the 
course  after  it  has  been  definitely  registered. 

For  undergraduate  students  taking  one  laboratory  course  of  four  or  more  hours  a  week 
there  is  an  additional  charge  of  fifteen  dollars  a  semester  for  materials  and  apparatus;  for 
students  taking  two  laboratory  courses  of  four  or  more  hours  a  week  a  charge  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  semester;  and  for  students  taking  three  laboratory  courses  of  four  or  more 
hours  a  week  a  charge  of  thirty  dollars  a  semester.  A  charge  of  seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  semester  is  made  for  students  taking  a  laboratory  course  of  less  than  four  hours 
a  week. 

In  courses  in  Geology  each  hour  of  field  work  is  counted  as  one  hour  of  laboratory  work. 
Not  more  than  one  laboratory  course  is  required  of  candidates  for  a  degree. 

Residence  in  the  college  buildings  is  required  of  all  under- 
graduate students  except  those  who  reside  with  their  families 
in  Philadelphia  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  expense  of  board 
and  residence  in  the  college  halls  for  undergraduate  students 
is  four  hundred  dollar^  a  year  and  upwards,  according  to 
the  room  or  rooms  occupied  by  the  student;  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  college  rooms  the  expense  of  board  and  residence 
is  four  hundred  and  fifty  or  five  hundi'ed  and  seventy-five 
dollars.  Of  this  charge  four  hundred  dollars  is  the  charge  for 
board,  and  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance;  the  remainder  is 
room-rent,  and  is  payable  yearly  in  advance.  Every  student 
has  a  separate  bedroom.  Room-rent  includes  all  expense  of 
furnishing,  service,  heating,  and  light.* 

The  health  of  the  students  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Health 
Committee  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
the  Director  of  Physical  Training,  and  the  Physicians  of  the 
College.     See  pages  149  to  151  of  this  Calendar. 

Every  student  entering  the  college  will  be  vaccinated  unless 
she  can  furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  she  has  been  successf*ully 
vaccinated  not  more  than  two  years  previously. 

The  conduct  of  the  students  in  all  matters  not  purely  aca- 
demic, or  affecting  the  management  of  the  halls  of  residence,  or 

*  Ruga  and  towels  must  be  furnished  by  the  students  themselves. 
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the  student  body  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Students 
Association  for  Self-Go vernment,  which  was  organized  in  1892, 
All  persons  studying  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  whether  graduates 
or  undergraduates,  are  members  of  this  association. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time 
students  whose  conduct  or  academic  standing  it  regards  as 
undesirable,  and  in  such  cases  the  fees  due  or  which  may  have 
been  paid  in  advance  to  the  college  will  not  be  refunded  or 
remitted  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Plans  and  descriptions  of  the  academic  buildings  and  of  the 
halls  of  residence,  Merion  Hall,  Radnor  Hall,  Denbigh  Hall, 
Pembroke  Hall  West,  Pembroke  Hall  East,  and  Rockefeller 
Hall,  with  a  full  account  of  the  halls  and  tariff  of  rooms,  are 
published  as  Part  4  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  Calendar  and 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar 
of  the  College.  Each  of  the  halls  of  residence  (except  Pem- 
broke, which  has  a  common  dining-hall  and  kitchen  for  the 
two  wings)  has  its  separate  kitchen  and  dining-hall,  provides 
accommodation  for  from  sixty  to  seventy  students,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  resident  warden.  Application  for  rooms 
should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  date  of  entry  it  is  suggested  that  application  for  two 
consecutive  years  may  be  made  by  deposit  of  a  double  fee,  thus 
ensuring  a  better  choice  of  rooms  in  the  second  year,  if  entrance 
in  the  year  first  planned  proves  impossible.  The  demand  for 
rooms  is  very  great  and  since  reserving  a  room  unnecessarily  may 
prevent  some  other  student  from  entering  the  college,  every 
application  for  a  room  or  suite  of  rooms,  whether  made  by  a 
student  already  in  residence  or  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  college,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars, 
otherwise  the  application  will  not  be  registered.  The  amount 
of  this  deposit  will  be  deducted  from  the  rent  if  the  room  or 
suite  of  rooms  assigned  be  occupied  by  the  applicant.  The 
amount  of  this  deposit  will  be  refunded  only  in  the  following 
cases.  In  all  other  cases  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited  to  the 
college.  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

a.  If  an  applicant  who  is  a  student  of  the  college  gives  formal  notice 
to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College  before  the  first  of  May  pre- 
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ceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the  apphcation  is  made  that  she  wishes 
to  withdraw  her  apphcation. 

b.  If  a  candidate  who  has  appUed  for  admission  to  the  college  in  October 
gives  formal  notice  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College  before 
the  fifteenth  of  July  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the  application 
is  made  that  she  wishes  to  withdraw  her  application. 

c.  If  a  candidate  who  has  applied  for  admission  to  the  college  in  February 
gives  formal  notice  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College  before 
the  first  of  December  preceding  the  semester  for  which  the  application 
Is  made  that  she  wishes  to  withdraw  her  application. 

The  above  mentioned  deposit  of  fifteen  dollars  must  also  be 
made  by  each  student  in  residence  in  order  to  insure  the  tenure 
of  her  room  for  the  following  academic  year.* 

Every  appHcant  giving  up  later  than  the  first  of  September 
the  room  or  suite  of  rooms  assigned  to  her  for  the  ensuing  aca- 
dernic  year  is  responsible  for  the  rent  thereof  for  the  whole  year; 
exception  will  be  made  only  in  the  case  of  appHcants  that  take, 
and  fail  to  pass,  the  autumn  examinations  for  matriculation,  but 
even  in  this  case  the  deposit  cannot  be  refunded.  Every  appli- 
cant for  a  room  for  the  second  semester  will  be  responsible  for 
the  rent  of  the  room  or  suite  of  rooms  assigned  to  her  for  this 
semester,  unless  she  gives  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  to  the 
Secretary  and  Registrar  before  the  first  of  January.  The 
charges  for  room-rent  are  not  subject  to  remission  or  deduction 
under  any  circumstances,  or  in  case  of  withdrawal  after 
September  first  of  any  given  year  for  any  cause  whatsoever, 
even  though  during  the  currency  of  a  semester,  term,  or  year 
paid  for  in  advance  the  student  shall  be  dismissed.  The  appli- 
cant is  not  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  rooms  thus  left  vacant, 
this  right  being  reserved  exclusively  by  the  college. 

In  case  of  prolonged  illness  and  absence  from  the  college 
extending  over  six  weeks  or  withdrawal  from  the  college  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  or  more,  there  will  be  a  special  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  charge  for  board,  provided  that  written  notice 
be  given  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  to  'the  Comptroller  at 
the  time  of  withdrawal,  or,  in  case  the  student  is  ill  at  home,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  her  illness  is  known.    Verbal  notice  to 

*  Every  student  except  a  member  of  the  freshman  class  who  moves  from  one  hall  to 
another  is  charged  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  for  moving,  and  every  student  except  a  member 
of  the  freshman  class  who^  moves  from  one  room  to  another  in  the  same  hall  is  charged 
a  fe«  of  five  dollars.   This  f^e  entitles  a  student  to  havt  five  pieces  moved  free  of  charge. 
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wardens  or  instructors  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  above 
allowance. 

Rooms  are  assigned  to  members  of  the  entering  class  who 
have  already  received  their  Matriculation  Certificate  and  their 
Certificate  of  Admission  to  the  College  during  the  summer 
preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  application  is  made. 
Candidates  who  do  not  complete  their  examinations  until  the 
autumn  and  are  admitted  to  the  college  will  be  assigned  rooms 
then  if  any  rooms  are  vacant.  No  particular  room  or  set  of 
rooms  may  be  applied  for.  Candidates  who  are  admitted 
are  allowed  to  choose  in  turn  from  among  all  the  rooms  left 
vacant,  the  order  of  choice  being  determined  by  the  date  at 
which  the  application  is  registered. 

students  are  expected  to  provide  their  own  rugs,  curtains  and  towels,  but  in  every  other 
respect  the  rooms  are  completely  furnished.  Electric  reading  lamps,  table  napkins, 
sheets,  etc,  are  provided  by  the  college.  No  part  whatever  need  be  taken  by  the  student* 
in  the  care  of  their  own  rooms. 

There  are  open  fire-places  in  nearly  all  the  studies  and  in  many  single  rooms,  but  the 
rooms  are  sufficiently  heated  by  steam:  the  air  in  each  room  is  changed  every  ten  minutes, 
and  the  temperature  is  regulated  by  a  thermostat  in  each  room.  Electric  reading  lamps 
are  provided  in  every  room.  The  student's  personal  washing  may  be  done  by  any 
laundry  recommended  by  the  college  for  one  dollar  a  dozen,  or  about  $16  a  half-year  for 
one  dozen  pieces  a  week.  On  account  of  the  danger  of  infectious  diseases  students  in 
residence  are  not  permitted  to  send  their  washing  to  private  laundresses. 

Students  who  wish  to  remain  at  the  college  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  for  information  in  regard  to  rooms  and  rates. 
During  the  Christmas  vacation  the  halls  of  residence  are  closed  but  accommodation  is 
provided  on  or  near  the  college  campus.  During  the  Easter  vacation  the  halls  of  resi- 
dence are  in  general  kept  open  and  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  may  occupy 
their  own  rooms  at  a  fixed  rate. 

Students  remaining  during  any  part  of  the  Christmas  or  Easter  vacations  in  Bryn 
Mawr,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  not  in  their  own  homes,  are  required  to  take 
advantage  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  College  and  will  be  charged  for  the  period 
of  the  vacation.  Students  not  going  to  their  own  homes  are  required  to  inform  the 
Secretary  and  Registrar  in  advance  of  their  intention  to  spend  the  vacation  elsewhere  and 
to  register  their  addresses  in  the  college  office. 

For  undergraduate  students  the  fees  for  the  year  1921-22 
are  as  follows: 

Tuition  for  the  academic  year,  payable  October  let. $300.00 

Room-rent  for  the  academic  year,  payable  October  let 50 .  00* 

or  $175,  $250,  $275,  $300,  $370,  $420,  $450,  $500,  $550,  depend- 
ing on  the  room  or  rooms  occupied. 

*  In  about  one-sixth  of  the  coUege  rooms  the  rent  is  $50.00,  making  the  cost  of  board, 
residence,  and  tuition  for  undergraduate  students  $750,  but  students  desiring  to>  apply 
for  rooms  at  $50.00  must  file  a  statement  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  that 
they  are  unable  to  a£ford_room8  at  a  higher  price. 
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Infirmary  fee  for  the  academic  year,  payable  October  let S20.00 

Board  for  the  academic  year,  payable  in  equal  instalmentB,  October 

Ist  and  February  Ist 400.00 

Total  for  tuition,  residence,  and  infirmary  fee  for  the  academic 

year  with  minimum  room-rent $770.00 

Laboratory  fees,  for  laboratory  course  of  less  than  four  hours  a 

week  for  the  academic  year 15.00 

For  laboratory  course  of  four  or  more  hours  a  week  for  the  academic 

year 30.00 

Graduation  fee 20.00 

The  fees  are  due  on  the  first  day  of  each  semester  and  students 
whose  fees  are  not  paid  before  November  first  in  the  first  sem- 
ester or  before  March  first  in  the  second  semester  are  not  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  residence  or  in  attendance  on  their  classes. 

Thb  Stcddnts'  Loan  Fund  of  Brtn  Mawr  College  was  founded  by  the  Class  of 
1890  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  contributions,  however  small,  from  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  aiding  students  to  obtain  an  education.  The  money  thus  contributed  is  distributed 
in  the  form  of  partial  aid,  and  as  a  loan.  It  is  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  assistance  of  those 
students  only  who  have  attended  courses  in  the  college  for  at  least  one  year.  The  fund 
!■  managed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  College  and  representatives 
of  the  Alumnes  Association  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  committee  reports  yearly  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  to  the  Alumnee  Association.  The  committee  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing members;  President  M.  Carey  Thomas;  Professor  Lucy  Martin  Donnelly,  Bryn  Mawr 
College;  Miss  Anne  Hampton  Todd,  2175  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Doris  Earle, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Emma  Thompson,  606  South  48th  Street,  Philadel- 
phia; Miss  Katharine  Leonard  Howell,  3307  Hamilton  Street,  Philadelphia.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  committee.  Applications  for  loans  should  be  sent  to 
Professor  Donnelly,  the  chairman  of  the  Scholarships  and  Loan  Fund  Committee  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  and  all  applications  for  loans  for  any  given  year  should  be  made 
before  May  1st  of  the  preceding  academic  year. 

ScHOLABSHiPS  Awarded  at  Entrance  to  be  Held  by  Freshmen. 

Four  competitive  entrance  scholarships,  of  the  value  of  $100  each,  are  awarded  annually 
to  candidates  receiving  their  final  certificates  in  the  spring  matriculation  examinations  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  One  is  open  to  candidates  from  each  of  the  following  districts: — 
(a)  The  New  England  States;  (6)  New  York,. New  Jersey,  and  Delaware;  (c)  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River;  (d)  Penn- 
sylvania and  all  places  not  included  in  (a),  (6),  and  (c).  The  district  to  which  a  candi- 
date is  considered  to  belong  is  determined  by  the  school  at  which  she  receives  her  final 
preparation,  or  in  case  of  preparation  by  private  study  by  the  place  of  residence  during 
the  year  preceding  the  final  examination;  biit  candidates  may  present  themselves  for 
examination  at  any  place  where  such  examination  is  held.  These  scholarships,  which 
are  to  be  held  for  one  year  only,  are  awarded  in  each  of  the  above  named  districts  on  the 
basis  of  the  sum  total  of  marks  obtained  by  the  candidate,  but  no  one  is  eligible  for  a  scholar- 
ship who  has  received  more  than  two  conditions  in  the  twenty  sections  of  the  examina- 
tion. When  the  examination  has  been  divided  no  account  is  taken  of  those  conditions 
incurred  in  the  first  division  which  have  been  passed  off  in  the  final  examination.  The 
competition  is  limited  to  those  who  intend  to  spend  at  least  oae  year  at  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
who  have  not  studied  at  any  other  college,  and  have  not  cancelled  any  division  of  the 
Bryn  Mawr  College  matriculation  examinations.  All  those  who  present  themselves  are 
ipso  facto  candidates  for  these  scholarships,  no  formal  declaration  of  candidacy  being 
required. 

Scholarships  of  the  value  of  S500  each  were  foimded  in  1885  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Brjm  Mawr  School,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  One  of  these  scholarships  is  open 
annually  to  the  graduate  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  School  who  has  completed  the  9cho<4  couive 
with  most  dietinctiOQ, 
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One  scholarship  entitling  the  holder  to  one  year's  free  tuition,  was  founded  by  the  Col- 
lege in  1895,  and  was  presented  to  the  School  Board  of  Education  of  Lower  Merion  Town- 
ship, Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  the  High  School  of  Lower 
Merion  Township,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  on  the  following  terms:  1.  The  candidate  shall  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  shall  have 
received  all  her  preparation  for  the  entrance  examinations  in  the  Lower  Merion  High 
School;  2.  She  shall  have  been  recommended  by  the  School  Board  of  Education  of  Lower 
Merion  Townehip,  and  their  recommendation  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Directors 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College;  3.  If  in  any  year  there  shall  be,  in  the  judgement  of  the  School 
Board  of  Education  of  Lower  Merion  Township,  no  satisfactory  candidate  in  the  graduat- 
ing claaa,  the  scholarship  may  be  renewed  during  the  following  year  for  the  benefit  of  a 
former  holder,  provided  her  conduct  and  academic  work  have  been  satisfactory  to  the 
aathorities  of  the  college. 

One  scholarship  entitling  the  holder  to  one  year's  free  tuition  was  founded  by  the  Direc- 
tors in  1909  and  was  presented  to  the  School  Board  of  Education  of  Norristown, 
Pa.,  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  Norristown  High  School,  on  the  fol'owing  terms: 
1.  That  the  candidate  shall  have  received  all  her  preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  the 
Norristown  High  School;  2.  That  she  shall  have  successfully  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tions of  Bryn  Mawr  College  not  later  than  the  June  preceding  the  autumn  in  which  she 
wishes  to  enter  the  college;  3.  That  this  scholarship  shall  not  be  awarded  twice  to  the  same 
person  unless  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
College  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  no  other  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  able  to 
compete  for  the  scholarship;  4.  That  the  candidate  shall  have  been  nominated  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  that  such  nomination  shall  have  been  duly  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  Pittsburgh  Bryn  Mawr  Club  founded  in  1917  a  competitive  entrance  scholarship 
of  the  value  of  $200  increased  to  $500  in  1921.  The  applicant  for  this  scholarship  in  1921 
must  have  received  her  last  two  years  of  preparation  for  college  in  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate  satisfying  this  requier- 
ment  who  must  be  imable  to  meet  the  full  expenses  of  residence  and  tuition  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  In  and  after  1922  applicants  who  have  received  their  preparation  in  western 
Pennsylvania  will  be  eligible  for  the  scholarship.  Application  for  this  scholarship  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  Club  of  Pittsburgh  and  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College  before  May  1st  of  the  year  in  which  the  applicant  desires  to  enter  the 
college. 

The  New  England  Alumnse  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  will  offer  annually  in  and  after  1922 
an  entrance  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $500  to  an  applicant  who  has  received  her  prepara- 
tion in  a  New  England  School  and  is  unable  to  meet  the  full  expenses  of  residence  and 
tuition  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  scholarship  will  be  given  to  the  applicant  judged  to 
be  of  the  highest  promise  and  will  be  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  consultation  with  the 
New  England  Scholarship  Committee  after  the  June  examination  period. 

Two  Elizabeth  S.  Shippen  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  $500  are  available  in  the  year 
1921  for  freshmen  in  need  of  financial  aid.* 

Scholarships  Awarded  at  Entrance  Renewable  for  Four  Years. 
Eight  scholarships,  two  awarded  each  year,  for  non-resident  students  prepared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Girl's  High  School,  entitling  the  holder  to  free  tuition,  renewable  for  four 
consecutive  years,  were  foimded  by  the  Trustees  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  1893  and  are 
given  on  the  following  terms:  1.  The  candidate  shall  have  complied  with  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  shall  have  received  all  her  preparation 
for  the  entrance  examination  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Phila- 
delphia; 2.  She  shall  have  been  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia, 
and  their  recommendation  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Directors  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 

*  Application  for  these  scholarships  should  be  made  on  a  form  obtainable  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  and 
Registrar  before  March  15th  of  the  year  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the 
scholarabip  is  desired. 
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lege;  3.  The  Scholarship  shall  be  renewed  annually  by  the  Directors,  until  the  holder  has 
completed  her  fourth  year  at  college,  provided  her  conduct  and  academic  work  have  been 
satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the  college. 

Eight  scholarships,  two  available  each  year,  of  the  value  of  .f  100  for  .students  prepared 
in  the  Philadelphia  Girls'  High  School  are  given  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.  The  scholarships  are  renewable  for  four  consecutive  years  and  are 
awarded  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Trustees'  Philadelphia  Girls'  High  School  Scholarships. 

One  competitive  entrance  scholarship*  of  the  value  of  $200,  renewable  till  graduation, 
is  open  annually  for  competition  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  are  unable  to 
pay  the  full  charge  for  tuition  and  residence.  This  scholarship  is  awarded,  as  far  as  possible, 
under  the  same  rules  as  those  governing  the  award  of  the  competitive  entrance  scholarships 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  L.  C.  B.  Saul  Memorial  Scholarship.  In  1893  the  Alumnse  Association  of  the  Girla' 
High  and  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia  founded  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  a  acholanhip 
entitling  the  holder  to  free  tuition,  renewable  for  four  years.  Thia  scholarship  is  awarded 
every  four  years  to  the  graduate  of  the  Girls'  High  School  who  passes  the  matriculation 
esamination  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  that  year  with  the  highest  credit.  In  1904  the 
sobolarship  was  renamed  the  L.  C.  B.  Saul  Memorial  Scholarship. 

Four  Frances  Marion  Simpson  Scholarships,*  entitling  the  holder  to  free  tmtion. 
were  founded  in  1912  by  Justice  Alexander  Simpson,  Jr.,  in  memory  of  Frances  Simpson 
Pfahler,  of  the  class  of  1906;  one  scholarship  to  be  awarded  in  each  October,  to  a  can- 
didate who  receives  her  final  certificate  in  the  preceding  spring  matriculation  examination. 
Competition  for  these  scholarships  is  open  in  the  first  place  to  residents  of  Philadelphia 
and  Montgomery  counties  who  have  been  prepared  for  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  said  counties,  or  at  home  by  their  parents  and  guardians,  or  in  the  model 
school  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  or  in  Miss  S.  Janet  Say- 
ward's  School  at  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  so  long  as  she  shall  be  conducting  the  same; 
or  in  default  thereof  to  residents  of  other  counties  in  Pennsylvania;  and  only  those  stu- 
dents who  are  unable  or  whose  parents  are  unable  to  afford  to  pay  the  fees  for  tuition  or 
if  living  at  a  distance,  the  fees  for  tuition  and  board,  in  Bryn  Mawr  College  are  entitled 
to  compete.  In  special  cases  the  scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  a  candidate  from  some 
other  locality,  in  which  case  the  restriction  to  preparation  in  public  schools  may  also  be 
relaxed,  or  it  may  be  awarded  to  some  one  who  can  pay  part  of  the  charge  for  her  tuition, 
or  for  her  tuition  and  board,  but  not  the  whole  thereof. 

The  scholarships  are  renewable  for  four  successive  years,  and  are  meant  for  those  students 
only  who  take  the  full  college  course.  Students  holding  the  scholarships  who  become  able 
to  pay  the  tuition  fees  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  whole  or  in  part  are  required  to  do  bo,  and 
all  holders  of  the  scholarships  are  required  to  promise  to  repay  for  the  benefit  of  other 
students  in  need  of  the  scholarship,  the  advances  made  to  them,  when  they  can  do  so  with- 
out oppressing  themselves  or  neglecting  their  duties  to  others. 

The  Charles  E.  Ellis  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  $200  each  were  founded  in  1909  by  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Charles  E.  Ellis  and  are  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  to  studenta  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia  who  have  passed  the  entrance  examinations  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  and  whose  nomination  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Trustees 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College.    These  scholarships  are  renewable  for  four  consecutive  years. 

ScHOLABSHips  Available  foh  Members  of  the  Sophomore  Class  in  Need  or 

Financial  Aid. 
The  James  E.  Rhoads  Memorial  Sophomore  Scholarship*  of  the  value  of  $250  for  one 
year,  was  founded  in  1897  by  the  Alumnse  Association  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  in  memory 
of  the  first  President  of  the  College,  Dr.  James  E.  Rhoads.  The  scholarship  is  open  to 
those  students  only  who  have  completed  college  work  amounting  to  not  less  than  twenty 
and  not  more  than  forty-five  hours  (three  semesters'  work)  for  a  semester,  and  have  been 

*  Application  for  these  scholarships  should  be  made  on  a  form  obtainable  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  and 
Registrar  before  March  15tl3  of. the  year  preceding  thp  academic  ye^r  for  which  the 
Bcj3x>larRhip  ig  d^esjred. 
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in  attendance  upon  lectures  at  Bryn  Ma'm  College  not  less  than  one  semester.  To  be 
eligible  for  this  scholarship  a  student  shall  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  her 
work,  shall  express  her  intention  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  shall  prove  her  need  of  financial  aid  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
nominating  committee.  In  case  the  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  non-resident  student, 
its  value  shall  not  exceed  S150.  The  nominating  committee  consists  of  the  President 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College, 
and  four  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  appointed  annually  by  the  President, 
the  President  of  the  Alurtms  Association  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  the  members  of  the 
Scholarships  and  Loan  Fund  Committee  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Two  Maria  Hopper  Scholarships*  of  the  value  of  $200  each  were  founded  in  1901  by  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Maria  Hopper  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  awarded,  on  the  ground  of 
excellence  in  scholarship,  to  two  members  of  the  freshman  class  who  need  financial  assist- 
ance, to  be  held  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  during  the  sophomore  year.  They  are  open  to 
those  students  only  who  have  registered  for  college  work  amounting  to  not  less  than  twenty 
and  not  more  than  forty-five  hours  for  a  semester  and  have  been  in  attendance  upon  lectures 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College  not  less  than  one  semester. 

Scholarships  Available  for  Members  of  the  Junior  Class  in  Need  of 
Financial  Aid. 

The  James  E.  Rhoads  Memorial  Junior  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  $250  for  one  year 
was  founded  in  1897  by  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  memory  of  the 
first  President  of  the  College,  Dr.  James  E.  Rhoads.  The  scholarship  is  open  to  those 
students  only  who  have  completed  college  work  amounting  to  not  less  than  forty  and  not 
more  than  seventy-five  hours  (five  semesters'  work)  for  a  semester  and  have  been  in  attend- 
ance upon  lectures  at  Brjm  Mawr  College  not  less  than  three  semesters.  To  be  eligible  for 
this  scholarship  a  student  shall  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  her  work,  shall 
express  her  intention  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  and  shall  prove  her  need  of  financial  aid  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nominating 
committee.  In  case  the  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  non-resident  student,  its  value  shall 
not  exceed  $150.  The  nominating  committee  is  the  same  as  for  the  James  E.  Rhoads  Mem- 
orial Sophomore  Scholarship. 

The  Mary  E.  Stevens  Scholarship*  of  the  value  of  $160  founded  in  1896  by  former  pupils 
of  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens's  School  is  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  who  needs 
financial  assistance,  to  be  held  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  during  the  junior  year.  It  is  open 
to  those  students  only  who  have  registered  for  college  work  amounting  to  not  less  than 
forty  and  not  more  than  sixty-five  hours  for  a  semester  and  have  been  in  attendance  upon 
lectures  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  not  less  than  three  semesters. 

The  Anna  Hallowell  Memorial  Scholarship*  of  the  value  of  $100  was  founded  in  1912  by 
the  family  of  the  late  Anna  Hallowell.  It  is  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  sophtfmore  class 
in  need  of  financial  assistance  to  enable  her  to  continue  her  studies  during  her  junior  year, 
and  is  to  be  given  by  the  faculty  to  the  student  satisfying  the  above  requirement  who  has 
the  highest  academic  record  provided  that  this  student  does  not  hold  any  other  scholarship. 
This  provision  may,  however,  be  disregarded  in  case  of  great  financial  need. 

Scholarship  Available  for  Members  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Need  of 
Financial  Aid. 

The  Anna  M.  Powers  Memorial  Scholarship*  of  the  value  of  $200  was  founded  in  1902 
by  Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Harris  in  memory  of  her  mother,  Anna  M.  Powers.  The  scholarship 
it  oi>en  to  members  of  the  junior  class  who  need  financial  aid  in  order  to  complete  the 
work  for  the  degree  and  is  to  be  held  in  the  senior  year.  The  holder  is  nominated  by  the 
donor  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the  College. 

♦Application  for  these  scholarships  should  be  made  on  a  form  obtainable  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  and 
Registrar  before  March  15th  of  the  year  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the 
scholarship  is  desired. 
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ScHOLABSHips  Available  for  Students  in  Any  Class  in  Need  of  Financial  Aid. 

A  special  Thomas  H.  Powers  Memorial  Scholarship*  of  the  value  of  8300  was  given  in 
1910  by  Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Harris  in  memory  of  her  father,  Thomas  H.  Powers.  The 
holder  is  nominated  by  the  donor  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Faculty 
of  the  College. 

The  Mary  Anna  Longstreth  Memorial  Scholarship*  of  the  value  of  $300  was  founded 
in  1913  by  the  Alumnse  of  the  Mary  Anna  Longstreth  School,  the  children  of  Alumne, 
and  8  few  of  her  friends  in  grateful  memory  of  Mary  Anna  Longstreth.  Th  o  scholarship, 
which  provides  free  tuitioij  for  one  student,  is  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  a  student  who 
needs  financial  aid  to  begin  or  continue  her  college  course. 

The  Chicago  Bryn  Mawr  Club  has  presented  annually  since  1914  the  sum  of  $100  to  be 
used  as  a  scholarship  for  a  student  in  financial  need,  the  sum  being  increased  in  1921  to  $200.* 

The  Anna  Powers  Memorial  Scholarship  consisting  of  the  income  of  a  gift  of  $1000 
was  founded  in  1919  by  Mrs.  Charles  Merrill  Hough  in  memory  of  her  sister  Anna  Powers, 
a  member  of  the  Class  of  1890.  The  award  of  the  scholarship  is  to  be  made  by  the  Faculty 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College.* 

The  Constance  Lewis  Memorial  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  $100  annually,  was  founded 
in  1919  by  the  Class  of  1904  in  memory  of  their  classmate  Constance  Lewis.  The  award 
of  the  scholarship  is  to  be  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.* 

Scholarships  Awarded  for  Distinction  in  Academic  Work. 

The  Maria  L.  Eastman  Brooke  Hall  Memorial  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100  was 
founded  in  1901,  in  memory  of  Maria  L.  Eastman,  Principal  of  Brooke  Hall  School  for 
Girls,  Media,  Pa.,  by  the  Alumnse  and  former  pupils  of  the  school.  It  is  awarded  each 
year  on  the  ground  of  scholarship,  irrespective  of  the  need  of  financial  aid,  to  a  member 
of  the  junior  class  to  be  held  during  the  senior  year.  No  application  for  the  scholarship 
is  necessary. 

The  Elizabeth  Duane  Gillespie  Scholarship  in  American  History  of  the  value  of  $60 
was  founded  in  1903  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  in  memory 
of  Elizabeth  Duane  Gillespie.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  a  member  of  the  sophomore  or 
jimior  class,  on  condition  that  the  holder  of  the  scholarship  devote  to  the  study  of  American 
history  at  least  four  hours  a  week  for  one  year  during  the  last  two  years  of  her  college  course. 
The  candidate  is  to  be  selected  by  the  Faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  on  the  ground  of 
excellence  in  scholarship. 

The  Charles  S.  Hinchman  Memorial  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $500  was  founded  in 
1917  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles  S.  Hinchman  of  Philadelphia  by  his  family.  The 
holder  will  be  nominated  to  the  Faculty  by  the  Undergraduate  Scholarships  Committee  of 
the  Faculty  which  will  be  guided  in  its  selection  by  (1)  the  student's  record  in  her  group 
subjects,  (2)  written  recommendations  from  the  instructors  in  these  subjects,  (3)  evidence 
of  the  student's  ability  as  shown  by  written  work  in  her  group  subject  together  with  a 
written  estimate  of  the  same  by  the  instructor  most  directly  concerned,  such  work  to  be 
submitted  not  later  than  March  15th  of  the  year  preceding  the  one  in  which  the  scholarship 
is  to  be  awarded. 

The  Elizabeth  S.  Shippen  Scholarships  were  founded  in  1917  by  the  bequest  of  the  late 
Elizabeth  S.  Shippen  of  Philadelphia.  Three  scholarships  will  be  awarded  each  year, 
oae  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  and  two  to  members  of  the  jimior  class,  as  follows: 

The  Shippen  Foreign  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $200  will  be  awarded  each  year  to  the 
member  of  the  senior  class  who  is  elected  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  European  Fellowship. 

The  Shippen  Scholarship  in  Science  of  the  value  of  $100  will  be  awarded  annually  to 
a  member  of  the  junior  class,  one  or  both  of  whose  major  subjects  lie  in  the  Scientific  Depart- 
ments, viz..  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology,  for  excellence  of  work  in  one  of 'these 
departments. 

The  Shippen  Scholarship  in  Foreign  Languages  of  the  value  of  $100  will  be  awarded 
annually  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class,  one  or  both  of  whose  major  subjects  lie  in  the 
Departments  of  Foreign  Languages,  viz.,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
for  excellence  of  work  in  one  of  these  departments. 

*  See  footnote  page  210. 
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No  student  shall  be  cousidered  eligible  for  the  Science  or  Foreign  Language  Scholarship 
who  has  not  completed  at  least  fifteen  hours  of  work  in  the  subject  on  which  the  computa- 
tion is  based.  The  winner  of  the  Charles  S.  Hinchman  Memorial  Scholarship  will  not  be 
eligible  for  the  Shippen  Scholarship  in  Science  or  in  Foreign  Languages. 

The  Sheelah  Kilroy  Memorial  Scholarships  in  English  of  the  value  of  S12.5  each  ■were 
founded  in  1919  bj-  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kilroy  in  memorj'  of  their  daughter  Sheelah. 
These  scholarships  will  be  awarded  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  EngUsh,  one  to  the  student  who  does  the  best  work  in  the  required  English  courses, 
and  one  to  the  student  who  does  the  best  work  in  the  advanced  English  courses. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  presented  to  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  1910 
a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  college  recommended  by  the  President 
and  Faculty  as  in  their  opinion  qualified  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine.  The  holder  is 
given  free  tuition  for  one  year  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
scholarship  will  be  renewed  for  the  three  remaining  years  of  the  medical  course  if  the 
holder's  record  prove  satisfactory. 

Prizes  Aw.^rded  for  Distixctiox  in  Academic  Work. 

The  George  W.  Childs  Essay  Prize,  a  gold  watch,  given  since  1892  first  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Childs  and  after  his  death  by  his  widow,  is  awarded  each  year  on  the  nomination  of  the 
English  Department  to  the  best  English  essayist  in  the  graduating  class. 

The  Horace  White  Prize  in  Greek  Literature,  a  prize  of  SoO  founded  by  Miss  Amelia 
Elizabeth  "VMiite  in  1919  is  awarded  to  the  best  student  in  the  Major  class  in  Greek 
Literature,  the  nomination  to  be  made  by  the  Professor  conducting  the  class. 

Phizes  for  Gexer.\l  Information. — Three  presidents'  prizes  of  the  value  of  $75,  $50 
and  S2.5  are  awarded  to  the  three  students  who  stand  highest  in  an  examination  on  general 
information  set  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty. 

Prizes  for  Knowledge  of  Great  Poets  and  Prose  Writers. — Three  president's 
prizes  of  the  value  of  S7.5,  SoO  and  S2.5  are  awarded  to  the  three  students  who  stand  highest 
in  an  examination  on  general  literature  set  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty. 


Form  of  Bequest. 

/  give  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
a  corporation  established  hy  law  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

the  sum  of. to  be  invested  and 

preserved  inviolably  for  the  endowment*  of  Bryn  Mawr  College^ 
located  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 

Dated 

Foundation  of  Schqlaeships. 
The  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  given  or  left 
by  will  to  the  Trustees  of  Bryn  ]\Iawr  College,  will  found  a 
perpetual  scholarship  giving  free  tuition  to  one  student  every 
year.  The  scholarship  may  be  given  in  memory  of  and  named 
after  any  person  designated  by  the  donor. 

*  The  bequest  may  be  made,  if  desired,  for  foundation  of  profeasors'  chairs,  ecliolarahips , 
fellowships,  or  for  some  other  specified  purpose. 
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For  graduate  students  attending  six  or  more  hours  a  week  of  Tuition 
lectures,  and  for  fellows  and  graduate  scholars  the  tuition  fee  Qraduate 
is  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  Students. 
For  other  graduate  students*  who  do  not  wish  to  devote  all 
their  time  to  graduate  work  the  fees  are  as  follows,  payable  in 
advance:  for  one  hour  a  week  of  lectures,  eighteen  dollars  a 
semester;  for  two  hours  a  week  of  lectures,  thirty-six  dollars 
a  semester;  for  three  hours  a  week  of  lectures,  forty-eight 
dollars  a  semester;  and  for  four  or  five  hours  a  week  of  lectures 
sixty-five  dollars  a  semester. f  This  arrangement  is  made 
especially  for  non-resident  graduate  students,  but  those  who 
wish  to  take  five  hours  a  week  of  lectures  or  less  may  live  in 
the  college  halls  on  the  understanding  that  they  must  give  up 
their  rooms  if  needed  for  students  who  are  taking  the  full  amount 
of  graduate  work  and  paying  the  regular  tuition  fee.  The  tui- 
tion fee  for  the  semester  becomes  due  as  soon  as  the  student  is 
registered  in  the  college  office.  No  reduction  of  this  fee  can  be 
made  on  account  of  absence,  dismissal  during  the  currency  of  the 
semester,  term,  or  year  covered  by  the  fee  in  question,  or  for  any 
other  reason  whatsoever.  Graduate  students  are  admitted  to 
residence  or  to  attendance  on  lectures  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  and  in  this  case  a  proportionate  reduction  is  made  in  the 
charges  for  board  and  room-rent  and  for  tuition.  Every  student 
who  enters  the  college  must  register  immediately  at  the  comp- 
troller's office,  and  must  register  her  courses  at  the  president's 
office  wiihin  two  weeks  after  entrance  under  penalty  of  exclusion 
from  the  college.  Any  change  made  later  in  the  courses  reg- 
istered must  be  reported  immediately  to  the  president's  office, 
or  the  courses  will  not  be  permitted  to  count,  and  a  charge  of 

♦  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  may  attend  lectures  or  work  in  the  labora- 
tories without  payment  of  any  fee  except  for  material  used  in  the  laboratory. 

t  The  fees  charged  are  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  hours  of  conference  or  lec- 
ture, irrespective  of  the  number  of  undergraduate  hours  to  which  the  course  is  regarded 
08  equivalent. 

In  counting  the  number  of  hours  for  which  a  graduate  student  is  registered  the  follow- 
ing special  arrangements  are  made  in  regard  to  laboratory  courses:  payment  for  a  one  hour 
lecture  course  in  a  scientific  department  entitles  the  student  to  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  in  addition  with  no  extra  charge  except  the  laboratory  fee.  Students  registered  for 
laboratory  work  only,  are  charged  the  following  tuition  fee:  for  each  two  and  one-half 
hours  of  undergraduate  laboratory  course  and  for  each  five  hours  of  graduate  laboratory 
oourae  the  same  fee  as  for  a  one  hour  lecture  course.  The  laboratory  fees  as  stated  below 
ai«  charged  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  tuition. 
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one  dollar  will  be  made  for  each  change  made  in  the  course 
after  it  has  been  definitely  registered. 

Graduate  students  taking  courses  in  scientific  departments  (Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Biology,  and  Psychology)  amounting  to  six  or  more  hours  a  week  of  lecture  courses  or  its 
equivalent  in  laboratory  courses  are  charged  a  laboratory  fee  of  twenty-one  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  semester  with  the  following  exceptions:  if  the  student  takes,  as  a  regiilar 
student,  courses  in  subjects  not  enumerated  above  amounting  to  six  hours  a  week  the 
laboratory  fee  is  reduced  to  fifteen  dollars  a  semester;  and  if  she  takes,  as  a  regular  student, 
courses  in  subjects  not  enumerated  above  amounting  to  ten  hours  a  week  the  laboratory 
fee  is  reduced  to  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  semester. 

Graduate  students  taking  less  than  six  hours  a  week  of  lectures,  or  its  equivalent  in 
laboratory  work,  and  graduate  students  taking  one  undergraduate  laboratory  course  only 
are  charged  a  laboratory  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  a  semester  for  every  laboratory  course  of  four 
or  more  hours  a  week,  and  of  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  semester  for  every  laboratory 
course  of  less  than  four  hours  a  week. 

In  courses  in  Geology  each  hour  of  field  work  counts  as  one  hour  of  laboratory  work. 

Graduate  students  taking  couises  in  the  department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social 
Research  are  charged  a  laboratory  fee  of  ten  dollars  a  semester  and  are  also  required  to 
provide  themselves  with  two  50-trip  tickets  between  Bryn  Mawr  and  Philadelphia  costing 
$18.36.  Any  extra  expenses  for  train  fares  or  car  fares  or  other  charges  in  connection  with 
the  work  required  by  the  department  will  be  defrayed  by  the  department. 

The  fee  for  laboratory  courses  in  .\pplied  Psychology  and  Educational  Psychology  ia 
$6  a  semester. 

Residence  in  the  college  buildings  is  optional  except  for 
holders  of  resident  fellowships  and  scholarships.  In  each  hall 
of  residence,  except  Merion  Hall,  a  special  wing  or  corridor  is 
reserved  for  graduate  students,  and  in  order  to  secure  entire 
quiet  no  undergraduate  students  are  permitted  to  engage 
rooms  in  the  graduate  wings.  The  expense  of  board  and  resi- 
dence in  the  graduate  wings  of  the  college  halls  is  five  hundred 
dollars.  Of  this  amount  four  hundred  dollars  'is  the  charge 
for  board,  and  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance ;  the  remainder 
is  room-rent,  and  is  payable  yearly  in  advance.*  -  Every 
student  has  a  separate  bedi'oom.  Room-rent  includes  all 
expenses  of  furnishing,  service,  heating,  and  light.! 

Each  graduate  student,  fellow,  or  scholar  who  desires  to 
reserve  a  room  in  a  hall  of  residence  is  required  to  sign  a  room 
contract  and  to  return  it  with  a  deposit  of  fiifteen  dollars  to  the 
Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College.  The  amount  of  this 
deposit  will  be  deducted  from  the  rent  if  the  room  is  occupied 
by  the  student;  it  will  be  refunded  if  the  student  gives  formal 
notice  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  College  before  the 
fifteenth  of  July  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the  appli- 

*For  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  fee  for  board  may  be  reduced  in 
ease  of  prolonged  illness  and  absence  from  the  college,  see  page  205. 

f  Hugs  and  towels  must  be  furnished  by  the  students  themselves.  Graduate  students 
will,  upon  request,  be  supplied  with  ruga. 
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cation  is  Inade  that  she  wishes  to  withdraw  her  application.  If 
for  any  reason  whatever  the  change  or  withdrawal  be  made  later 
than  July  fifteenth,  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited  to  the  College. 

Students  making  application  for  a  room  for  the  second 
semester  forfeit  the  deposit  if  they  do  not  file  formal  notice 
of  withdrawal  at  the  secretary's  office  before  December  first 
of  the  academic  year  for  which  the  room  is  reserved. 

Every  applicant  giving  up  later  than  the  first  of  September 
the  room  or  suite  of  rooms  assigned  to  her  for  the  ensuing 
academic  year  is  responsible  for  the  rent  thereof  for  the  whole 
year.  Every  applicant  for  a  room  for  the  second  semester  is 
responsible  for  the  rent  of  the  room  or  suite  of  rooms  assigned 
to  her  for  this  semester,  unless  she  gives  formal  notice  of  with- 
drawal to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  before  the  first  of 
January.  The  charges  for  room-rent  are  not  subject  to  remis- 
sion or  deduction  under  any  circumstances,  or  in  case  of  with- 
drawal for  any  cause  whatever,  even  though  dvuing  the  currency 
of  a  semester,  term,  or  year  paid  for  in  advance  the  student 
shall  be  dismissed.  The  applicant  is  not  entitled  to  dispose 
of  the  rooms  thus  left  vacant,  this  right  being  reserved  exclu- 
sively by  the  college. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  graduate  students  that  wish  to  remain  at  the  college 
during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations  at  $15.50  a  week.  At  Christmas  the  college 
halls  are  closed,  but  accommodation  is  provided  on  or  near  the  college  campus.  At  Easter 
graduate  students  may  occupy  their  own  rooms  in  the  halls  of  residence  at  the  above  rate. 
Graduate  students  remaining  during  the  vacations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bryn  Mawr 
are  required  to  take  advantage  of  these  arrangements  and  will  be  charged  at  the  above 
rates  for  the  period  of  the  vacation  tmless  they  inform  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the 
College  in  advance  of  their  intention  to  spend  the  vacation  elsewhere,  and  register  their 
addresses  in  the  college  office. 

For  graduate  students  the  fees  are  as  follows:  Summary 

Tuition  for  the  semester,  payable  on  registration:  ■* 

For  one  hour*  a  week  of  lectures $18.00                Ex^llSeS 

For  two  hours  a  week  of  lectures 36.00                         ■^*' 

For  three  hours  a  week  of  lectures 48.00                itraduate 

For  four  or  five  hours  a  week  of  lectures 65.00                 btltuents. 

For  six  or  more  hours  a  week  of  lectures 100 .  00 

Room-renffor  the  academic  year,  payable  on  registration 100.00 

Board  for  the  semester  payable  on  registration 200.00 

Total  expenses  for  the  academic  year: 

Tuition  fee,  for  six  or  mora  hours  a  week  of  lectures 200 .  00 

Room-rent 100.00 

Board 400.00 

Infirmary  fee 10 .  00 

Total  for  tuition,  residence,  and  infirmary  care  for  the  academic  year  $710.00 

Laboratory  fees  for  the  academic  year $12.00  to  $43.00 

*  See  footnote,  page  213. 
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students  whose  fees  are  not  paid  by  Xovember  first  in  the 
first  semester  or  by  IMarch  first  in  the  second  semester  are  not 

permitted  to  continue  in  residence  or  in  attendance  on  their 
classes. 

European       The  Brjn  IMav^T  European  Fellowship  of  the  value  of  S500 

Travelling  ^^g  founded  in  1889.      It  is  awarded  annually  to  a  member 
Felloiv- 
shijis.      of  the  graduatmg  class  of  BrAii  ]\Ia-^T  College  on  the  gromid 

of  excellence  in  scholarship.      The  fellowship  is  intended  to 

defray  the  expenses  of  one  year's  study  and  residence  at  some 

foreign  university,  English  or  Continental.     The  choice  of  a 

university  may  be  determined  by  the  holder's  own  preference, 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Facult}-. 

The  President  !M.  Carej-  Thomas  European  Fellowship  of  the 
value  of  SoOO  was  founded  in  1896  by  Miss  Garrett  of  Baltimore 
and  is  awarded  annually  on  the  ground  of  excellence  in  scholar- 
ship to  a  student  in  her  first  year  of  graduate  work  at  Br\Ti 
]\Iawr  College.  The  fellowship  is  intended  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  one  year's  study  and  residence  at  some  foreign  univer- 
sity, English  or  Continental.  The  choice  of  a  university  may 
be  determined  by  the  holder's  own  preference,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty. 

The  !Mary  Elizabeth  Garrett  European  Fellowstiip  of  the 
value  of  SoOO  was  founded  in  1894  by  IMiss  Garrett  of  Baltimore 
and  is  awarded  annually  on  the  ground  of  excellence  in  scholar- 
ship to  a  student  still  in  residence  who  has  for  two  years  pursued 
graduate  studies  at  Br^m  Mawr  College.  The  fellowship  is 
intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  one  year's  study  and  residence 
at  some  foreign  university,  EngKsh  or  Continental.  The  choice 
of  a  university  may  be  determined  b}^  the  holder's  own  prefer- 
ence, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

These  fellowships  are  awarded  to  assist  candidates  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  at  Br^m  I\Iawr  College  to  complete  their  prepa- 
ration. It  is  therefore  understood  that  holders  of  the  President 
IVI.  Carey  Thomas  and  'MsLTy  Elizabeth  Garrett  Fellowships 
will  not  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  elsewhere  than  at  Brjm  Mawr  CoUege. 

The  Anna  Ottendorfer  Memorial  Piesearch  Fellowship  in 
German  and  Teutonic  Philology'  of  the  value  of  $700  was 
founded  in  1907  by  Mrs.  Anna  Woerishoffer  of  New  York  City 
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in  memory  of  her  mother.  It  is  intended  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  one  year's  study  and  residence  at  some  German  university 
and  is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  student  who  has  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year  of  graduate  study  at  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege but  is  not  necessarily  still  in  residence  when  making  appli- 
cation for  the  fellowship.  The  fellowship  will  be  awarded  to 
the  candidate  who  shows  such  proficiency  in  her  studies  or  in 
independent  work  as  to  furnish  reason  to  believe  that  she  will  be 
able  to  conduct  independent  investigations  in  the  field  of 
Teutonic  Philology  or  German.  The  choice  of  a  university 
may  be  determined  by  the  holder's  own  preference  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  Application  for  the  fellowship 
should  be  addressed  to  the  President. 

A  Travelling  Fellowship  of  the  value  of  $1,500  was  founded 
in  1920  by  an  anonymous  donor  to  be  awarded  in  each  year 
by  the  Faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  with  the  approvalof 
the  donor.  The  fellowship  may  be  awarded  to  any  woman 
who  has  at  any  time  studied  in  the  graduate  school  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  long  enough  to  have  shown  her  ability  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  her  work  was  planned  to  lead  to  a  degree  or  not. 
The  fellowship  may  be  held  at  any  centre  of  education  that 
may  be  selected  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  Faculty 
as  best  suited  to  her  individual  needs,  or  may,  in  special  cases, 
be  used  as  a  travelling  fellowship  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  conditions  in  which  the  student  may  be  interested 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  fellowship  shall  not 
necessarily  be  offered  as  an  aid  to  study  for  a  higher  degree, 
but  may  be  used  by  the  holder,  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty, 
in  whatever  way  may  best  advance  the  purpose  she  has  in 
mind.  The  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  to  the  best  student 
but  if  she  can  afford  to  carry  out  her  plans  with  her  own  income 
she  shall  return  the  amount  of  the  fellowship  to  the  College 
to  be  used  by  another  student  in  the  same  year. 

The   Helen  Schaeffer  Huff  Memorial  Research  Fellowship    Resident 
founded  in  1913,  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  desiring  to     Fellow- 
carry  on  research  in  either  Physics  or  Chemistry,  to  be  held 
during  one  year's  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.     The  value 
of  the  Fellowship  in  1921-22  will  be  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
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Applicants  for  this  fellowship  must  be  students  who  have 
done  advanced  graduate  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  at 
other  colleges  or  universities  and  have  shown  capacity  for 
research.  The  award  of  the  fellowship  will  depend  primarily 
upon  the  record  of  the  apphcant  as  a  research  student.  Where 
equally  good  candidates  are  considered,  preference  will  be 
given  to  a  student  working  on  problems  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  he  along  the  borderline  between  Chemistry  and 
Physics.  The  fellowship  may  under  exceptional  circumstances 
be  awarded  in  consecutive  years  to  the  same  student,  or  the 
fellowship  may  be  given  to  a  graduate  student  studying  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College  to  be  held  during  one  year's  work  at  some 
other  American  college  or  university  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  it  is  imperative  for  that  student  to  go  to  some  other 
college  or  university  in  order  to  complete  an  important  piece 
of  investigation. 

Twenty  resident  fellowships,  of  the  value  of  $810  each,  are 
awarded  annually  in  Greek,  Latin,  EngHsh,  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Semitic  Languages  and  BibHcal  Literature,  History, 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  Education,  Archgeology,  History  of 
Art,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Biology, 
in  Economics  and  PoKtics  named  the  Justus  C.  Strawbridge 
Fellowship,  two  in  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  named 
the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Memorial  Fellowships,  and  one  Grace 
H.  Dodge  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Social  Economy  in  prepara- 
tion for  Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  Administration. 
They  are  open  for  competition  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or  of  any  other  college  of  good  standing,  aiid  will  be 
awarded  only  to  candidates  who  have  completed  at  least  one 
3^ear  of  graduate  work  at  some  college  of  good  standing  after 
obtaining  their  first  degree.  The  fellowships  are  intended  as 
an  honour,  and  are  awarded  in  recognition  of  previous  attain- 
ments; generally  speaking,  they  will  be  awarded  to  the  candi- 
dates that  have  studied  longest  or  to  those  whose  work  gives 
most  promise  of  future  success.  All  fellows  may  study  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  fellowship  being  counted, 
for  this  purpose,  as  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Fellows  that  continue  their  studies  at  the  college  after 
the  expiration  of  the  fellowship,  may,  by  a  vote  of  the  directors, 
receive  the  rank  of  Fellows  by  Courtesy. 
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Fellows  are  expected  to  attend  all  college  functions,  to  wear     DtUiet  of 

academic  dress,  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  examinations,  and  to      R^ident 

.  .  Fellotoa. 

give  about  an  hour  a  week  to  the  care  of  special  libraries  in  the 

halls  of  residence  and  in  the  seminaries,  but  no  such  service  may 
be  required  of  them  except  by  a  written  request  from  the  presi- 
dent's office;  they  are  not  permitted  while  holding  the  fellow- 
ship to  teach,  or  to  undertake  any  other  duties  in  addition  to 
their  college  work.  They  are  expected  to  uphold  the  college 
standards  of  scholarship  and  conduct  and  to  give  loyal  support 
to  the  Students'  Association  for  Self-Govemment.  They  are 
required  to  reside  in  the  college  and  are  assigned  rooms  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  College.  They  are  charged  the  usual  fee  of 
seven  liundred  and  ten  dollars  for  tuition,  board,  room-rent, 
and  infirmary  fee. 

The  holder  of  a  fellowship  is  expected  to  devote  at  least 
one  half  her  time  to  the  department  in  which  the  fellowship 
is  awarded,  and  to  show  by  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  or 
in  some  other  manner  that  her  studies  have  not  been  without 
result. 

A  resident  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association 
and  Bryn  Mawr  College  joint  fellowship*  was  established  in 
1915  and  is  offered  by  the  Intercollegiate  Community  Service 
Association  and  by  some  alumnse  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  to  a 
Bryn  Mawr  College  graduate  who  wishes  to  prepare  herself 
for  settlement  work.  The  value  of  the  fellowship  is  $650, 
$200  of  which  is  given  by  the  College  to  meet  the  tuition  fee. 
The  holder  of  the  fellowship  is  required  to  hve  in  the  College 
Settlement  in  Philadelphia  and  to  give  her  entire  time  to  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Social  Economy.  There  is  a  charge 
of  $7.00  a  week  for  board  and  lodging  in  the  Settlement  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  charge  of  $200  for  the  graduate  tuition 
fee  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  the  usual  laboratory  and  transporta- 
tion fees.  Applications  may  be  sent  to  the  President  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

Two  additional  joint  fellowships  of  the  value  of  $450  are 
offered  by  the  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association 
in   conjunction  with   Smith   College   and   Wellesley   College, 

•  The  term  fellowship  is  used  here  because  adopted  by  the  Intercollegiate  Community 
Service  Association.  The  condition  of  one  year's  graduate  study  required  of  candidate* 
for  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege  resident  fellowships  does  not  apply. 
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to  graduates  of  Smith  College  and  Wellesley  College,  respec- 
tively, who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  community  service. 
By  special  arrangement  with  the  Committee  on  Scholarships 
these  scholarships  may  be  held  in  connection  with  the  College 
Settlement  of  Philadelphia  and  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Smith 
and  Wellesley  alumnse  are  referred  for  further  information  to 
Dr.  Jane  Newell,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesle}^,  Mass. 

Two  graduate  scholarships  entitling  the  holders  to  free 
residence  and  a  nominal  rate  for  board  in  the  Settlement  are 
offered  by  the  College  Settlement  of  Philadelphia  to  candidates 
who  wish  to  study  in  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Department  on 
condition  that  they  will  give  at  least  six  hours  a  week  to  work 
in  the  Settlement. 

Twenty  Graduate  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  thi'ee  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  each,  may  be  awarded  to  candidates  next  in 
merit  to  the  successful  candidates  for  the  fellowships;  they 
are  also  open  for  competition  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  or  of  any  other  collegee  of  good  standing.  Scholars 
maj"  undertake,  while  holding  a  scholarship,  only  a  very  limited 
amount  of  teaching  or  other  paid  work  approved  in  advance 
by  the  President's  office. 

The  Susan  B.  Anthony  IVIemorial  Research  Scholarship  in 
Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  or  in  Politics,  of  the 
value  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1910 
by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  late  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw  and  Miss  Lucy  E.  Anthony,  in  memory 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  work  for  women's  college  education. 
It  is  awarded  to  the  candidate  wishing  to  devote  herself  to 
studies  dealing  with  the  position  of  women  in  industry  and 
poHtics  v/hose  work  shows  most  promise  of  future  success. 
The  holder  is  required  to  complete  for  publication  a  study  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  subjects. 

The  Robert  G.  Valentine  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research  of  the  value  of  three  hundred 
dollars  is  offered  by  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hallowell  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Massachusetts,  to  be  awarded  by  the  President  and  Faculty 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  the  Carola  Woerishofi'er  Department  of  Social  Economy  and 
Social  Research  to  a  candidate  approved  by  the  donor.     It  is 
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open  to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  of  any  other  college 
of  good  standing. 

Seven  Grace  H.  Dodge  Memorial  Scholarships  in  Social 
Economy  in  preparation  for  Industrial  Relations  and  Person- 
nel Management,  on  the  Grace  H.  Dodge  Foundation  of  the 
value  of  four  hundred  dollars  each,  are  offered  in  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  Department  of  Social  Economy,  open  for  com- 
petition to  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  or  of  any  other 
college  of  good  standing. 

Two  Scholarships  in  Community  Organization,  each  of  the 
value  of  four  hundred  dollars,  are  offered  in  the  Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research.  Holders  of  these 
scholarships  are  expected  to  carry  on  their  field  work  in  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Community  Center. 

Several  Graduate  Scholarships  in  Social  Economy  in  prepara- 
tion for  Red  Cross  Service,  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars 
with  loan  privileges  for  an  additional  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  have  been  offered  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the 
year  1921-22  and  are  open  for  competition  to  graduates  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College  or  of  any  other  college  of  good  standing. 
Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  expected  to  accept  a  position 
under  the  American  Red  Cross  for  at  least  one  year  after  the 
completion  of  training. 

Nine  graduate  scholarships  for  foreign  women  of  the  value 
of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each  are  available  for 
distribution  to  women  students  belonging  to  the  following 
countries:  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  In  general  at  least  three  will  be  awarded 
to  British  and  three  to  French  women  and  one  or  two  to 
Spanish  women.  They  are  open  for  competition  to  all  women 
of  the  prescribed  nationality  whose  academic  work  has  reached 
a  standard  equivalent  to  that  denoted  by  the  Bachelor's  degree 
of  an  American  college  or  university  of  acknowledged  standing. 
Renewal  of  these  scholarships  for  a  second  year  will  not  be 
granted  except  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

Holders  of  the  scholarships  are  required  to  be  in  continuous 
residence  at  the  college  and  to  follow  regular  approved  courses 
of  study.  The  scholarships  are  of  the  value  of  1720  and  cover 
only  the  fees  for  board,  residence,  and  tuition  at  Bryn  Mawr 
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College  for  one  academic  year.  In  addition  those  holders  of 
scholarships  who  so  desire  will,  if  possible,  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  or  do  some  other  kind  of  work  in  the  College 
for  not  more  than  five  hours  a  week  and  in  special  cases  when 
tutoring  can  be  arranged  for  five  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year  the  sum  earned  may  amount  to  from  $100  to  $200. 
The  scholars  are  not  permitted  to  accept  any  paid  position 
except  as  arranged  by  the  College.  Holders  of  the  scholarships 
must  meet  their  own  travelling  expenses.  A  furnished  single 
room  in  the  graduate  wing  of  one  of  the  haUs  of  residence  is 
assigned  to  each  scholar,  but  this  is  not  available  in  the  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  vacations  when  scholars  who  remain  at  the 
college  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  board  and  residence.* 

Scholars  are  expected  to  reside  in  the  coUege,  to  attend  all 
college  functions,  to  wear  academic  dress  and  to  assist  in  the 
conduct  of  examinations.  It  is  understood  that  they  will 
uphold  the  college  standards  of  scholarship  and  conduct  and 
give  loyal  support  to  the  Students'  Association  for  Self- 
Govemment. 

Application  for  resident  fellowships  or  scholarships  should  be 
made  to  the  President  of  the  College  on  a  form  obtained  from 
the  President's  oflSce,  as  early  as  possible,  and  not  later  than 
the  firstf  of  April  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which 
the  fellowship  or  scholarship  is  desired.  A  definite  answer 
will  be  given  within  two  weeks  from  the  latest  date  set  for 
receiving  applications.  Any  original  papers,  printed  or  in 
manuscript,  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant  and 
sent  in  support  of  her  application  will  be  returned  when  stamps 
for  that  purpose  are  enclosed,  or  specific  directions  for  return 
by  express  are  given.  Letters  or  testimonials  will  be  filed  for 
reference. 

•  For  the  rates  see  page  216. 

t  Applicatione  for  the  Scholarships  open  to  British,  French,  Spanish,,  Italian,  Swiss, 
Dutch,  and  Scandinavian  women  must  be  received  by  May  the  first,  they  should  be 
accompanied  by  full  particulars  of  the  candidate's  academic  work,  by  diplomas  or  cer- 
tificates and  by  letters  of  recommendation  from  professors  and  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Recording  Dean  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A.^  or  in  the  case 
of  French  scholars  they  may  be  addressed  to  M.  Petit  DutaiUis,  OflBce  National  dea  Ecoles 
et  Universitfis  Francaises,  96  Boulevard  Raspail,  Paris. 
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Greek  (E3rk) 
Gennun  (Sarauw) 

Psychology  (Taylor) 

Greek,  Pbto  (Sanders) 

French  Literature  Div.  A  (Parde) 

Economics,  Introduction  to  Economics, 

Div.  B  (Pranklin) 
Mathematics,  Conica  (Scott) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 
Geology  (Bascom) 

ItaUan  (RiddeU) 

Renaissance  Sculpture  (G.  G.  King) 

History  of  the  Near  East  (Barton) 
Ancient  Civilization  (Da^^d) 
Educational  Psychology  (ArUtt) 
Biology,  Theoretical  (Tennent) 

Industrial  Supervision  Field  Work  (Boone)  8-5 
Social  Economy  Praeticum,  Diva.  I,  II 
(Deardorff,  Additon)  Alt.  Weeks  9-5 
Physios  (Barnes) 

Greek  (Kirk)                                           1  » 
German  (Sarauw) 

Psychology  (Taylor) 

Greek,  Homer  (W.  C.  Wright)                 ^  >' 
French  Reading  and  Composition. 

Div.  A  (Parde)       _        i  ^ 
Economics,  Introduction  to  Economics, 

Div.  B  (Franklin)          '  ^ 
Mathematics,  Trigonometry  (Scott)         '  ^■ 
Chemistry  (Brunei)                                  '  f 
Geology  (Bascom) 

ItaUan  (RiddeU)                                         '  ^ 
Great  Painting    Rowley) 

f< 
History  of  the  Far  East  (Barton)             1  i 
History  of  the  U.  S.  from  1865  (W.  R.  Smit  >• 
Education  ( ) 

Seminary  in  Social  and  Industrial  Researi 

Field  Work  (Deardorff),  9-5 
Mental  Tests,  Field  Work  (Rand),  9-5      ■ 
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General 

Minor 

Major 
Elcchvx 

Poar-MAJOR 

GRADUAn 

English  Literature,  2nd  year  (Donnelly) 

English,  19th  Century  Critics  (Draper) 
German  Grammar  (Prokoseh) 
Spanish  (De  Haan) 
History  of  Europe,  Div.  A  (David) 
Ancient  Architecture  (Carpenter) 

Biology  (Tennent) 

Middle  English  Romances  (Brown) 
Philosophy,  Kant  to  Spencer  ( ) 

Elements  of  Law  (Fenwick) 

Physics  (Huff) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 

Petrography  (Bascom) 

English  Literature,  2nd  year  (DonneUy) 

EngUsh,  19th  Century  Critics  (Draper)     1 
German  Literature  (Prokoseh) 
Spanish  (De  Haan) 

History  of  Europe,  Div.  A  (David)           j 
HeUenistic  Towns  (Carpenter) 

Biology  (Tennent) 

Middle  EngUsh  Romances  (Brown) 
Philosophy,  Kant  to  Spencer  ( ) 

i 
Modern  French  Literature  (Schenck) 
RibUcal    iterature 'Barton) 
Natural  Resources  (BisseU) 

1 
Physical  Chemistry  (Crenahaw)               .. ! 

i 
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Major 
Elective 

r03T-M.AJJR 

Graduate 

Englieh  Composition,  1st  year  (Savage) 

French  (Trotain) 
Italian  (Sarauw) 

French.  Div.  B  (Schenck) 
Economics,  Introduction  to  Economics, 
Div.  A  (M.  P.  Smith) 

Philosophy,  Ethics  ( ) 

Greek  Sculpture  (Carpenter) 

Latin,  Tacitus  ( ) 

Spanish  Reading  (De  Haan) 
History  of  the  Renaissance  (Gray) 
Psychology,  Social  Psychology  (Taylor) 
Physics  (Barnes) 
Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 

Systematic  Psychology  (Ferree) 

English  Composition,  lat  year  (Savage) 

i 
French  (Trotain)                                       1 
Italian  (Sarauw) 

French,  Div.  B  (Schenck)                          i 
Economics,  Introduction  to  Economies, 
Div.  A  (M.  P.  Smith) 

Philosophy,  Ethics  ( ) 

Ancient  Painting  (Swindler) 

Latin  Literature  (BaUou) 
Spanish  Literature  (De  Haan) 
History  of  the  Renaissance  (Gray) 
Psychology,  Social  Psychology  (Taylor) 
Physics  (Barnes) 
Chemistry  <  Crenshaw) 

Greek  ReUgion  and  Mytha  (W.  C.  Wright) 

AppUed  Sociology  (Deardorff)                     • 

12 

Elementary 
Minor 

Majob 

Spanish  (Sarauw) 

L«tin,  Cicero,  Div.  A  (Ballou) 

Div.  B  (Swindler) 

Div.  C  ( ) 

Italian  (RiddeU) 

History  of  Europe.  Div.  B  (W.  R.  Smith) 
Psychology,  Experimental  (Ferree  and  Rand) 
Italian  Renaiaaance  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Physics  (Huff) 

Greek,  Demosthenes  (Sanders) 
Engliah  Dnuna  (Draper) 
French  Literature  (Trot^) 
PoBticB,  Present  Problems  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics  (PeU) 
Geology  (Bissell) 
Biology  (Sehrader) 

Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Horace,  Div.  A  (Swindler) 

Div.  B  ( ) 

Div.  C   Ballou) 
Italian  (RiddeU) 

History  of  Europe,  Div.  B  (W.  R.  Smith) 
Psychology ,  Experimental  (Ferree  and  Rand) 
Art  of  the  Far  East  (Rowley) 
Physics  (Huff) 

Greek  Literature  (W.  C.  Wright) 

English  Drama  (Draper) 

French  Reading  and  Comporition  (Gilli) 

Politics,  Present  Problems  (Fenwick) 

Mathematics  (Pell) 

Geology  (BisseU) 

Biology  (Sehrader) 

^ 1 

ST  SEMESTER,  1921-22. 


WEDNESDAY 


■  k  (Kirk) 
lan  (Sarauw) 

hology  (Taylor)  ■ 

k,  Plato  (Sanders) 

ch  Literature,  Div.  A  (Parde) 

lomics,  Introduction  to  Economics, 

Div.  B  (Franklin) 
hematics,  Conies  (Scott) 
nistry  (Brunei) 
ogy  (Bascom) 

an  (Riddell) 

lissance  Sculpture  (G.  G.  King) 

ory  of  the  Near  East  (Barton) 
ient  (Civilization  (David) 
cational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 

al  Economy  Practicum,  Div.  Ill  (Boone) 

it.  Weeks  9-11 

istrial  Relations  Observations  (Boone), 

It.  Weeks,  9-5 

sies  (Barnes) 


THURSDAY 


llish  Literature,  2nd  year  (Donnelly) 

;lish,  19th  Century  Critics  (Draper) 

man  Reading  (Prokosoh) 

nish  (De  Haan) 

tory  of  Europe,  Div.  A  (David) 

ient  Architecture  (Carpenter) 

logy  (Tennent) 

idle  English  Romances  (Brown) 
losophy,  Kant  to  Spencer  ( ) 

imogony  (Bascom) 


raics  (Huff) 

jmistry  (Brunei) 

linary  in  Educational  Research 

,  Ariitt),  10-12 


^lish  Composition,  1st  year  (Savage) 

inch  (Trotain) 
lian  (Sarauw) 

inch,  Div.  B  (Schenck) 
momics.  Introduction  to 

Div.  A  (M.  P.  Smith) 

ilosophy.  Ethics  ( ) 

3ek  Sculpture  (Carpenter) 

kin,  Tacitus  ( ) 

inish  Grammar  (De  Haan) 
itory  of  the  Renaissance  (Gray) 
^chology.  Social  Psychology  (Taylor) 
yeics  (Barnes) 
emistry  (Crenshaw) 

ithematios  (Se«tt) 


stematic  Psychology  (Ferree) 


Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Pyschology  (Taylor) 

Greek,  Homer  (W.  C.  Wright)  _ 
French  Reading  and  Composition 

Div.  A  (Parde) 
Economics,  Introduction  to  Economics, 

Div.  B  (FrankUn) 
Mathematics,  Trigonometry  (Scott) 
Chemistry,  Demonstration  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Demonstration  (Bascom) 

Italian  (Riddell) 

Great  Painting  (Rowley ) 

History  of  the  Far  East  (Barton) 

History  of  the  U.  S.  from  1865  (W.  R.  Smith) 

Education  ( ) 

Seminary  in  Applied  Psychology  (Rand)  9-11 


Physics  Journal  Club  (Huff  and  Barnes) 
Biology  Journal  Club  (Tennent,  Yates, 
Schrader) 


anish  (Sarauw) 

tin,  Cicero,  Div.  A  (Ballou) 

Div.  B  (Swindler) 

Div.  C  V ) 

Jian  (Riddell) 

story  of  Europe,  Div.  B  (W.  R.  Smith) 
ychology,  Experimental  (Ferree  and  Rand) 
ilian  Renaissance  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
lysics  (Huff) 

eek,  Aristophanes  (Sanders) 

iglish  Drama  (Draper) 

ench  Literature  (Trotain) 

ilitics.  Present  Problems  (Fenwick) 

athematics  (Pell) 

iology  (Bissell) 

ology  (Schrader) 


FRIDAY 


Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Psychology  (Taylor) 

Greek,  Sophocles  (Sanders) 
French  Literature,  Div.  A  (Pardfi) 

Economics,  Introduction  to  Economics, 

Div.  B  (Franklin) 
Mathematics,  Conies  (Scott) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 
Geology  (Bascom) 

Italian  (Riddell) 

Renaissance  Sculpture  (G.  G.  King) 

History  of  the  Near  East  (Barton) 
Ancient  Civilization  (David) 
Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 
Physical  Basis  of  Music  (Huff) 


Physics  (Barnes) 


Enghsh  Literature,  2nd  year  (Donnelly) 

EngUsh,  19th  Century  Critics  (Draper) 
German  Literatiire  (Prokosch) 
Spanish  (De  Haan) 
History  of  Europe,  Div.  A  (David) 
Hellenistic  Towns  (Carpenter) 

Biology,  Demonstration  (Tennent) 

Middle  English  Romances  (Brown) 
Philosophy,  Kant  to  Spencer  ( ) 

Modern  French  Literature  (Schenck) 

Biblical  Literature  (Barton) 
Natural  Resources  (Bissell) 

Physical  Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 
Applied  Psychology  (Rand),  10-12 

Petrography  (Bascom) 


English  Composition,  1st  year  (Savage) 

French  (Trotain) 
Italian  (Sarauw) 

French,  Div.  B  (Schenck) 
Economics,  Introduction  to 

Div.  A  (M.  P.  Smith) 

Philosophy,  Ethics  ( ) 

Ancient  Painting  (Swindler) 

Latin  Literature  (Ballou) 
Spanish  Literature  '  De  Haan) 
History  of  the  Renaissance  (Gray) 
Psyiihology,  Social  Psychology  (Taylor) 
Physics  Laboratory  (Barnes) 
Chemistry  Laboratory  (Crenshaw) 

Greek  Religion  and  Myths  (W.  C.  Wright) 

Applied  Sociology  (DeardorS) 

Seminary  in  Industrial  Supervision 
(Boone),  11-1 


Enghsh  Literature,  2nd  year  (Donnelly) 

English,  19th  Century  Critics  (Draper) 
German  Reading  (Prokosch) 
Spanish  (De  Haan) 
History  of  Europe,  Div.  A  (David) 
Ancient  Architecture  (Carpenter) 

Biology  (Tennent) 

Middle  English  Romances  (Brown) 
Philosophy,  Kant  to  Spencer  ( ) 


Physics  (Huff) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 

Petrography  (Bascom) 


Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Horace,  Div.  A  (Swindler) 

Div.  B  ( ) 

Div.  C  vBalloii) 
Italian  (Riddell) 

History  of  Europe,  Div.  B  (W.  R.  Smith) 
Psychology,  Experimental  (Ferree  and  Rand) 
Art  of  the  Far  East  (Rowley) 
Physics,  Demonstration  (Huff) 

Greek  Literature  (W.  C.  Wright) 

English  Drama  (Draper) 

French  Reading  and  Composition  (Gilli) 

PoUtics,  Present  Problems  (Fenwick) 

Mathematics  (Pell) 

Geology  Laboratory  (Bissell) 

Biology  (Schrader) 

Chemistry  Journal  Club  (Brunei  and  Cren- 


English  Composition,  1st  year  (Savage) 

French  (Trotain) 
Italian  (Sarauw) 

French,  Div.  B  (Schenck) 
Economics,  Introduction  to 

Div.  A  (M.  P.  Smith) 

Philosophy,  Ethics  ( ) 

Greek  Sculpture  (Carpenter) 

Latin,  Tacitus  ( ) 

Spanish  Reading  (De  Ha'an) 
History  of  the  Renaissance  (Gray) 
Psychology,  Social  Psychology  (Taylor) 
Physics  Laboratory  (Barnes) 
Chemistry  Laboratory  (Crenshaw) 


Seminary  in  Employment  ( ) 


Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Cicero ,  Div.  A  (Ballou) 

Div.  B  (Swindler) 

Div.  C  ( ) 

Italian  (Riddell) 

History  of  Europe,  Div.  B  (W.  R.  Smith) 
Psychology,  Experimental  (Ferree  and  Rand) 
ItaUan  Renaissance  Painting  (G.  Q.  King) 
Physics  (Huff) 

Greek,  Demosthenes  (Sanders) 
English  Drama  ( Draper) 
French  Literature  (Trotain) 
PoUtics,  Present  Problems  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics  (Pell) 
Geology  Laboratory  (Bissell) 
Biology  (Schrader) 

Social  and  Industrial  Research  Laboratory 


SCHEDULE  OF  LECTURBI 


HOUB 

COIIRBE 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY                      1 

2 

Laboratory  Work 

Elbciivb 
Post-Major 

Qraduatb 

Pwchology,  Minor  (Ferree  and  Rand) 
Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 
Phyaica,  Minor  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Major  (Crenshaw) 
Geology,  Major,  Field  Work  (Biasell) 
Biology,  Minor  (Tennent) 

Technique  of  the  Drama  (Savage) 
Psychology  of  Childhood  ( ) 

Greek,  jEschylus  (Sanders) 

French,  Social  Ideals  (Parde) 

Economics  and  Politics,  American  Foreign 

Trade  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Spanish  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Mathematics  (Pell) 

Cynewulf  and  Caedmon  (Brown),  2.30-4.30 
Italian  Seminary  (Riddell),  2-4 

Psychology,  Minor  (Ferree  and  Rand)   -JL 

Physics,  Minor  (Huff)                            fli 
Chemistry,  Major  (Crenshaw)               91 
Geology,  Major  (Bissell)                       fli 
Biology,  Minor  (Tennent)                     fli 

Technique  of  the  Drama  (Savage)              l 
Psychology  of  Childhood  ( )                 il; 

Greek,  ^Eschylus  (Sanders)                        i> 

French,  Social  Ideals  (Parde) 

Economics  and  Politics,  American  Foreig 

Trade  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Spanish  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Mathematics  (Pell) 

'• 
Advanced  Romance  Philology  (Gilli) 
Seminary  in  Municipal  Government  (Franj 

lin)             _                                           i 
Advanced  Social  Statistics  (Boone)            ! 
Sraninary  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics  ( \ 

2-4 
Intelligence  Tests  (Arlitt).  2-4 

3 

LiBORATORT  Work 

ELBCnVK 

Post-Major 
Graduatb 

Psychology,  Mmor  (Ferree  and  Rand) 
Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 
Physics,  Minor  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Major  (Crenshaw) 
Geology.  Major,  Field  Work  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Minor  (Tennent) 

Elocution,  Reading  of  Prose  (S.  A.  King) 

Greek,  Palatine  Anthology  (W.  C.  Wright) 
Advanced  French  Composition  (Gilli) 
Italian  (Riddell) 
History,  American  Constitutional  (W.  R. 

Smith) 
Municipal  Government  (Frankhn) 
Mathematics  (Scott) 

Germanic  Seminary  (Prokosch).  3-5 
Technical  and  Advanced  Criticism  'Savage) 

Psychology   Journal    Club  (Taylor,  Ferree 

and  R»nd) 
Seminary  in  Modern  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
3-5 

Psychology,  Minor  (Ferree  and  Rand) 

Physics,  Minor  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Major  (Crenshaw) 
Geology,  Major  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Minor  (Tennent) 

Elocution,  Reading  of  Prose  (S.  A.  King) 
Advanced  Experimental  Psychology  (Ferrei 
Record  Keepmg  (Deardorff) 

Advanced  French  Composition  (Gilli) 

Italian  (Riddell) 

History,  American  Constitutional  (W.  B 

Smith) 
Municipal  Government  (Franklin) 
Mathematics  (Scott) 

Greek  Seminary,  Greek  Orators  (Sanders)! 

3-4.30                                                     ' 

Technical  and  Advanced  Criticism  (Savage)  j 

Seminary  in  English  Literature  (Draper),; 

3-4.30 
French  Literature  (Parde),  3-4.30 
Egyptian  (Barton) 

Seminary  in  Research  in  Labour  Problemsi 
(Boone) 

4 

Graduatb 

Latin  Seminary,  Roman  Epic  (Balloa),  4-6 
Seminary  in  Mediaeval  French  Literature 

(Gilli),  4-6 
Seminary  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  (Barton) 
History  Journal  Club  (Gray,  W.  R.  Smith, 

David),  4-6.    Alternate  Weeks 
Economics  Journal  Club  (M.  P.  Smith,  Fen- 
wick,  Franklin),  4-6.    Alternate  Weeks 

Social  Treatment  (Additon) ,  1-6 

Psychology  Seminary  ( ),  4-6 

Seminary  in  Zoology  (Tennent),  4.30-6 

Greek  Journal  Club  (Sanders  and  W.  C. 

Wright),  4.30-6.    Alternate  Weeks          , 
Latin    Journal     Club     ( and  Ballou 

and  Swindler)  4.30-6.    Alternate  Weeks 
Middle  English  Seminary  (Brown),  4.30-6  i 
Old  French  Philology  (Gilli),  4.30-6 
SeiDoitic  Seminary  (Barton) 
Seminary  in  European  History  (Gray).  4-8  ! 
Seminary  in  Politics  (Fenwick),  4-6 

Seminary  in  Social  Psychology  (Taylor),4-6| 
Mathematical  Journal  Club  (Scott  and  Pel!).} 
Alternate  Weeks 

Seminary  in  Physiology  (Yates),  4.30-6 

5 

GaADDATB 

Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology(  Iro- 

kosch). 
Spanish  Seminary  ( ) 

Comparative  Semitic  Grammar  (Barton) 

IRST  SEMESTER,  1921-22  (continued), 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


'sychology  of  Childhood  ( ) 

Jreek,  4th  Century  Critics  (SanderB) 
jstin,  Compogition  (Ballou) 

?rench,  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature 

(Parde) 
3conomic3  and  Politics,  American  Foreign 

Trade  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Spanish  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Vlathematics  (Pell) 
Biology,  Embryology  (Tennent) 

Advanced  Old  French  Philology  (Gilli) 
I  Archaeology  Seminary  (Carpenter),  2-4 
Family  as  a  Social  Institution  (Deardorff), 

2-4' 
Geology  Journal  Club  (Bascom  and  Bissell), 

2.15-4.15.    Alternate  Weeks 


Physics,  Major  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Major  (Schrader) 

Criticism  (Crandall) 
History  of  Education  (Arlitt) 


French  Short  Story  (Schenck) 

Economics  and  Politics,  International  Law 
(Fenwick) 


Seminary  in  European  History  (Gray) 
Seminary  in  JEgean  Archaology  (Swindler), 
2-4 


Physics,  Major  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Major  (Schrader) 


History  of  Education  (Arlitt) 


French  Short  Story  (Schenok) 

Economics  and  Politics,  International  Law 

(Fenwick) 


Greek  Seminary,  Homeric  Question  (W.  C. 

Wright),  2-4 
Romance  Philology  (Gilli) 
Seminary  in  Labour  Organization  (Boone), 

2-4 


[Argumentation  (Crandall) 


fGreek,  Palatine  Anthology  (W.  C.  Wright) 
iffistorical  French  Grammar  Gilli) 


under  the  Tudors  (Gray) 
iBidogy,  Physiology  (Yates) 


Seminary  in  Politioa  (Fenwick) 


Seminary  in  Mathematics  (Scott), 3.30-5.30 


Physics,  Major  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Major  (Schrader) 

Daily  Themes  (Crandall) 
Elements  of  Statistics  (Boone) 


Roman  Satire  ( ) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

England  under  the  Tudors  (Gray) 


Physics,  Major  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Major  (Schrader) 


Roman  Satire  ( ) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

England  under  the  Tudors  (Gray) 


Greek  Seminary,  Greek  Orators  (Sanders),  English  Journal  Club  (Brown,  Donnelly, 

3-4.30  Savage,  Crandall  and  Draper),    3-4.30, 

Seminary  in  English  Literature  (Draper),  Alternate  Weeks 
3-4.30 


French  Literature  (Parde),  3-4.30 
Anglo-Norman  (Gilli) 

Philosophical  Journal  Club  ( ),  3-4.30 

Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology  ( ), 

3-5 

Mathematics  Seminary  (Pell),  3.30-5.30 


Romance  Languages  Journal  Club  (Schenck, 

Gilli,  Parde,  Riddell,  De  Haan,  and ), 

3-4.30.    Alternate  Weeks 

Archseological  Journal  Club  (Carpenter, 
Swindler),  3-4.30.    Alternate  Weeks 


Latin    Seminary,    Latin    Comedy    ( ), 

4.30-6 
Seminary  in  English  Composition  (Crandall), 

4-6 

Seminary   in    Modern   French   Literature 

(Schenck),  4-6 
Spanish  Seminary  (De  Haan),  4-6 
Seminary  in  Oriental  Archaeology  (Barton) 
Seminary  in  American  History  (W.  R .  Smit  h) , 

4-6 
Seminary  in  Industrial  Organization  ( ), 

4-6 
Seminary  in  History  of  Philosophy  ( — — ), 


Seminary  in  Zoology  (Tennent),  4.30-6 


Middle  English  Seminary  (Brown),  4.30-6 
Seminary  in  German  Literature  (Prokosch), 

4-6 
Old  French  Philology  (Gilli),  4.30-6 
Semitic  Seminary  (Barton) 
Historical  Biblio^aphy  (David) 
Seminary  in  Municipal  Government  (Frank- 

Un),  4-6 
Social  and  Industrial  Research  (Deardorff), 

4-6 
Education  Journal  Club  ( and  Arlitt), 

4.30-6 
Journal  Club  in  History  of  Art  (G.  G.  King), 

4.30-6.    Alternate  Weeks 


Seminary  in  Physiology  (Yates),  4.30-6 


Latin  Seminary,  Latin  Comedy  ( ) 

4.30-6 


Seminary  in  History  of  French  Revolution 

(David),  4-6 
Seminary  in  Economics  (M.  P.  Smith),  4-8 


Community    Organization    (White),    4-8. 
Alternate  Weeks. 


Community  Art   ( ),  4-6.     Alternate 

Weeks 
Seminary  in  Education  ( ),  4-6 

Seminary  in  Petrology  (Bascom),  4.30-6 


Gothic  (Prokosch) 


Ethiopic  (Barton) 


Gothic  (Prokosch) 


tOOT 

COUBSH 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

9 

Elementary 

General 

Minor 

Majjr 
Elective 

Gkaduatb 

Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Philosophy  ( ) 

Greek,  Euripides  (Sanders) 
French,  19th  Century  Literature, 
Div.  A  (Trotain) 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 

Div.  B  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics,  Calculus  (Pell) 
Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 
Geology  (Bissell) 

Italian  (Riddell) 

Renaissance  Architecture  (Rowley) 

History  of  the  Near  East  (Barton) 
Ancient  Civilization  (David) 
Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 
Biology,  Theoretical  (Tennent) 

Industrial  Supervision  Field  Work 

(Boone),  8-5 
Social  Economy  Practicum,  Divs.  I,  II 

(Deardorff,  Additon),  Alt.  Weeks,  9-5 
Physics  (Barnes) 

Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Philosophy  ( ) 

Greek,  Homer  (W-  C.  Wright) 
French  Reading  and  Composition, 
Div.  A  (Trotain) 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 

Div.  B  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics,  Algebra  (Pell)                            j 
Chemistry  Laboratory  (Crenshaw)                  , 
Geology  Laboratory  (Bissell) 

Italian  (Riddell) 

Modern  Painting   G.  G.  King) 

History  of  the  Far  East  (Barton) 

History  of  the  U.  S.  from  1865  (W.  R.  Smith) 

Education  ( ) 

Seminary  in  Social  and  Industrial  Research, 

Field  Work  (Deardorff),  9-5 
Mental  Tests,  Field  Work  (Rand),  9-5 

10 

General 
Minor 

Major 
Elective 

Post-Major 
Qbadtjate 

English  Composition,  2nd  year  (Savage) 

English  Poetry  (Donnelly) 

German  Grammar  (Prokosch) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  A  'Gray) 

Ancient  Architecture  (Carpenter) 

Biology  Laboratory  (Schrader) 

Recent  Philosophical  Tendencies  ( ) 

Elements  of  Law  (Fenwick) 

Physics  (Huff) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 

Petrography  (Bascom) 

English  Composition,  2nd  year  (Savage) 

English  Poetry  (Donnelly) 

German  Literature  (Prokosch) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  A  (Gray) 

Ancient  Rome  (Swindler) 

Biology  Laboratory  (Schrader) 

Recent  Philosophical  Tendencies  ( ) 

Modern  French  Literature  (Schenck) 
Biblical  1  iterature  (Barton) 
Natural  Resources  (Bissell) 

Physical  Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 

11 

Elementary 

Genbbal 

Minor 

Major 

Elective 

Post-Majdr 

Grab  DATE 

French  (Trotain) 
Italian  (Sarauw) 
English  Literature,  1st  year  (Donnelly) 

French,  Div.  B  fFarde) 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 
Div.  A  (Franklin) 

History  of  Philosophy  ( ) 

Greek  Sculpture  (Carpenter) 

Latin  Comedy  (— — ) 

Spanish  Reading  (De  Haan) 

History,  British  Imperialism  (W.  R.  Smith) 

Psychology,  Applied  (Rand) 

Physics  (Huff) 

Chemistry  (Brunei) 

Systematic  Psychology  (Ferree) 

French  (Trotain) 
Italian  (Sarauw) 
English  Literature,  1st  year  (Donnelly) 

French,  Div.  B  (Farde 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 
Div.  A  (Franklin) 

History  of  Philosophy  ( ) 

Archaeology,  Minor  Arts  (Carpenter) 

Latin  Literature  ( ) 

Spanish  Literature  (D^  Haan) 

History,  British  Imperialism  (W.  R.  Smith) 

Psychology,  Applied  (Rand) 

Physics  (Huff) 

Chemistry  (Brunei) 

Literary  Geography  (W.  C.  Wright) 

Applied  Sociology  (Deardorff) 

12 

Elementary 
Minor 

Major 
Graduate 

Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Terence,  Div.  A  ( ) 

Div.  B  (Ballou) 
Div.  C  (Swindler) 

English,  Mid.  Eng.  Poetry  and  Chaucer 
(Brown) 

Italian  i  Riddell  i 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  B  (Da\'id) 

Psychology  of  Instinct  and  Emotion(Taylor) 

Itahan  Renaissance  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 

Physics  (Barnes) 

Greek,  Thucydides  (Sanders) 

EngHsh  Literature,  Dryden  to  Chaucer 

(Draper) 
French  Literature  (Schenck) 
Econ.,  Hist,  of  Econ.  Thought  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Mathematics  (Scott) 
Geology  (Bascom) 
Biology  (Yates) 

Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Horace,  Div.  A  (Balloui 

Div.  B  (Swindler) 

Div.  C  ( ) 

English,  Mid.  Eng.  Poetry  and  Chaucer 

(Brown) 
ItaUan  ;RiddeU) 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  B  (David) 
Psychology  of  Instinct  and  Emotion  (Taylor) 
Art  of  the  Far  East  (   owley) 
Physics  Laboratory  (Barnes) 

Greek  Literature  (W.  C.  Wright) 
English  Literature,  Dryden  to  Chaucer 

(Draper) 
French,  Reading  and  Composition  (Schenck) 
Econ.,  Hist,  of  Econ.  Thought  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Mathematics  (Scott) 
Geology  (Bascom) 
Biology  (Yates) 

WEDNESDAY 


Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Philosophy  ( ) 


Greek,  Euripides  (Sanders) 
French,  19th  Century  Literature, 
Div.  A  (Trotain) 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 

Div.  B  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics.  Calculus  (Pell) 
Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 
Geology  (Bissell) 

Italian  (Riddell) 

Renaissance  Architecture  (Rowley) 

History  of  the  Near  East  (Barton) 
Ancient  Civilization  (David) 
Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 


Social  Economy  Practicum,  Div.  Ill 

(Boone),Alt.  Weeks,  9-11  _ 
Industrial  Relations  Observations  (Boone), 

Alt.  Weeks,  9-5 
Physics  (Barnes) 


English  Composition,  2nd  year  (Savage) 

English  Poetry  (Donnelly) 

German  Reaing  (Prokosch) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  A  (Gray) 

Ancient  Architecture  (Carpenter) 

Biology  (Schrader). 

|,i  Recent  Philosophical  Tendencies  ( ) 

Cosmogony  (Bascom) 


n  Physics  (Huff) 
I  Chemistry  (Brunei) 
M  Seminary  in  Educational  Research  (- 
11     Arlitt),  10-12 


Petrography  (Bascom) 


French  (Trotain) 
Italian  (Sarauw) 
English  Literature,  1st  year  (Donnelly) 

French,  Fiv.  B  (T'arde* 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics, 
_Div.  A  (Franklin) 

History  of  Philosophy  ( ) 

Greek  Sculpture  (Carpenter) 

Latin  Comedy  ( ) 

Spanish  Grammar  (De  Haan) 

History,  British  Imperialism  (W.  R.  Smith) 

Psychology,  Applied  (Rand) 

Physics  (Huff) 

Chemistry  (Brunei) 


Matbematica  (Scott) 


Systematic  Psychology  (Ferree) 


Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Terence,  Div.  A  ( ) 

Div.  B  (Ballou) 
Div.  C  (Swindler) 
English,  Mid.  Eng.  Poetry  and  Chaucer 

(Brown) 
Italian  (Riddelli 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  B  (David) 
Psychology  of  Instinct  and  Emotion(Taylor) 
Italian  Renaissance  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Physics  (Barnes) 


THURSDAY 


Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Philosophy  ( ) 


Greek,  Homer  (W.  C.  Wright) 
French,  Reading  and  Composition, 
Div.  A  (Trotain) 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics 

Div.  B  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics,  Algebra  (Pell) 
Chemistry,  Demonstration  (Crenshaw) 
Geology,  Demonstration  (Bissell) 

Italian  (RiddeU) 

Modern  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 

History  of  the  Far  East  (Barton) 

History  of  the  U.  S.  from  1865  (W.  R.  Smith) 

Education  ( ) 


Seminary  in  Applied  Psychology   (Rand), 

9-11 
Physics  Journal  Club  (Huff  and  Barnes) 
Biology  Journal  Club  (Tennent,  Yates  and 

Schrader) 


English  Composition,  2nd  year  (Savage) 

EngUsh  Poetry  (Donnelly) 

German  Literature  (Prokosch) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  A  (Gray) 

Ancient  Rome  (Swindler) 

Biology  (Schrader) 

Recent  Philosophical  Tendencies  ( ) 

Modern  French  Literature  (Schenck) 

Fibhcai  '  iterature  (Barton) 
Natural  Resources  (Bissell) 

Physical  Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 


FRIDAY 


Greek  (Kirk) 
German  (Sarauw) 

Philosophy  ( ) 


Greek,  Herodotus  (Sanders) 
French,  19th  Century  Literature, 
Div.  A  (Trotain) 
Introduction  to  Government  and  Politiea 

Div.  B  (Fenwick) 
Mathematics,  Calculus  (Pell) 
Chemistry  (Crenshaw) 
Geology  (Bissell) 

Italian  (Riddell) 

Renaissance  Architecture  (Rowley) 

History  of  the  Near  East  (Barton) 
Ancient  Civilization  (David) 
Educational  Psychology  (Arlitt) 
Physical  Basis  of  Music  (Huff) 


Physics  (Barnes) 


French  (Trotam) 
Itahan  (Sarauw) 
Enghsh  Literature,  1st  year  (Donnelly) 

French,  Div.  B  (Parde) 
Introdaction  to  Government  and  Politics, 
Div.  A  (Franklin) 

History  of  Philosophy  ( ) 

Archaeology,  Minor  Arts  (Carpenter) 

Latin  Literature  ( ) 

Spanish  Literature  (De  Haan) 

History,  British  Imperialism  (W.  R.  Smith) 

Psychology  Applied  (Rand) 

Physics  Laboratory  (Huff) 

Chemistry  Laboratory  (Brunei) 

Literary  Geography  (W.  0.  Wright) 

Applied  Sociology  (Deardorfi) 
Seminary  in  Industrial  Supervision  (Boone) 
11-1 


English  Composition,  2nd  year  (Savage) 

English  Poetry  (Donnelly) 

German  Reading  (Prokosch) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  A  (Gray) 

Ancient  Architecture  (Carpenter) 

Biology  (Schrader) 

Recent  Philosophical  Tendencies  ( ) 


Physics  (Huff) 
Chemistry  (Brunei) 


Petrography  (Bascom) 


Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Horace,  Div.  A  (Ballou) 
Div.  B  (Swindler) 

Div.  C  ( ) 

English,  Mid.  Eng.  Poetry  and  Chaucer 

(Brown) 
Italian  (Riddell) 

History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.  B  (David) 
Psychology  of  Instinct  and  Emotion  (Taylor) 
Art  of  the  Far  East  (Rowley) 
Physics,  Demonstration  (Barnes) 

Greek  Literature  (W.  C.  Wright) 
English  Literature,  Dryden  to  Johnson 

(Draper) 
French,  Reading  and  Composition  (Schenck) 
Econ.,  Hist,  of  Econ.  Thought  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Mathematics  (Scott) 
Geology  Laboratory  (Bascom) 
Biology  Laboratory  (Yates) 


French  (Trotain) 
Italian  (Sarauw) 
English  Literature,  1st  year  (Donnelly) 

French,  Div.  B  (Fard6) 
Introduction  to  Government  and  PoliticB, 
Div.  A  (Franklin) 

History  of  Philosophy  ( ) 

Greek  Sculpture  (Carpenter) 

Latin  Comedy  ( ) 

Spanish  Rea<fing  (De  Haan) 

History,  British  Imperialism  (W.  R.  Smith) 

Psychology,  Applied  (Rand) 

Physics  Laboratory  (Huff) 

Chemistry  Laboratory  (Brunei) 


Systematic  Psychology  (Ferree) 


Spanish  (Sarauw) 

Latin,  Terence,  Div.  A  ( ) 

Div.  B  (BaUou) 
Div.  C  (Swindler) 
English,  Mid.  Eng.  Poetry  and  Chaucer 

(Brown) 
Italian  (Riddell) 
History  of  Europe  from  1789,  Div.B  (David) 
Psychology  of  Instinct  and  Emotion(Taylor) 
Italian  Renaissance  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Physics  (Barnes) 

Greek,  Thucydides  (Sanders) 

English  Literature,  Dryden  to  Johnson 

(Draper) 
French  Literature  (Schenck) 
Econ.,  Hist,  of  Econ.  Thought  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Mathematics  (Scott) 
Geology  Laboratory  (Bascom) 
Biology  Laboratory  (Yates) 


SCHEDULE  OF  LECTUREg 


HOUB 

CoimaB 

MONDAY 

■    TL^SDAY 

2 

Laeoratort  Work 

Elective 
Post-Major 

Graduate 

Educational  Psychology  (Arlittj 
Physics,  Minor  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Major  (Brunei) 
Geolog}',  Major,  Field  Work  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Minor  (Schrader) 

Technique  of  the  Erama  (Pa\age) 
Psychology  of  Childhood  ( ; 

Greek,  Pindar  (Sanders) 

French  ?oeial  Ideals  (Parde) 

Economies  and  Politics,  American  Foreign 

Trade  (M.  P.  Smithj 
Spanish  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Mathematics  (Pell) 

Cynewulf  and  Caedmon  (Brown),  2.30-4.30 
Italian  Seminary  (Riddell),  2-4 

Physics,  Minor  (Barnes) 

Chemistry,  Major  (Brunei)                          \ 

Geology,  Major  (Bascom) 

Biology,  Minor  (Schrader)         • 

Technique  of  the  Drama  (Savage- 
.  sj'chology  of  Childhood  ( ,/ 

Greek,  Pindar  (Sanders) 

French  .''ocial  Ideals  (PardS)                        , 

Economics  and  Politics,  American  Foreign 

Trade  (M.  P.  Smith) 
Spanish  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
Mathematics  (Pell) 

Advanced  Poraanee  Philology  (Gilli) 
Seminary  in  Municipal  Government  (Franki 

lin) 
Advanced  Social  Statistics  (Boone) 

Seminary  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics( ),2- 

Intelligence  Tests  (Arlitt;  2-4                      , 

3 

Laeoratort  Work 

Electite 
Pobt-Major 

Gradtjate 

Educational  Psychology  (ArUtt) 
Physics,  Minor  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Major  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Major,  Field  Work  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Minor  (Schrader) 

Methods  of  Teaching  Composition  (Savage) 
Elocution,  Reading  of  Prose  (S.  A.  King) 

Greek,  Sophocles  Ajax  (W.  C.  Wright) 

Advanced  French  Composition   Gilli 

Municipal  Government  i  Franklin 
History,  American  Constitutional  (W.  H. 

Smith) 
Mathematics  'Scott) 
Germanic  Seminary  (Prokosch),  3-5 

Psychology   Journal    Club    (Taylor,  Ferree 

and  Rand) 
Seminary  in  Modem  Painting  (G.  G.  King), 

3-5 

Physics,  Minor  (Barnes) 
Chemistry,  Major  (Brunei) 
Geology,  Major  (Bascom) 
Biology,  Minor  (Schrader) 

Methods  of  Teaching  Composition  (S»v»ge) 
Elocution,  Reading  of  Prose  (S.  A.  King)    ; 
Advanced  E.^perimental  Psychology  (Ferreel 
Record  Keeping  (Deardorff) 

Advanced  French  Composition   GiUi        •- ! 

-Municipal  Government  iTranklin' 
History,  American  Constitutional  (W.  R. 

Smith) 
Mathematics  (Scott) 
Greek  Seminary,  Greek  Orators  (Sanders), 

3^.30 
Seminary  in  English  Literature   (Draper), 

3—4  30 
French  Literature  (Parde),  3-4.30 
Egyptian  (Barton) 

Seminary  in  Research  in  Labour  Problenu 
(Boone) 

4 

GRADUATa 

Latin  Seminary,  Roman  Epic  (BaUou) 
Seminary  in  Mediseval  French  Literature 

(Gilli),  4-6 
Seminary  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  (Barton) 
History  Journal  Club  (Gray.  W.  R.  Smith, 

and  David),  4-6.    Alternate  Weeks 
Economics  Journal  Club  (Marion  P.  Smith, 

Fenwick,  Franklin),  4-6.  Alternate  Weeks 
Social  Treatment  (Additon),  4-6 
Psychology  Seminary.( ),  4-6 

Seminary  in  Zoology  (Tennent),  4.30-6 

Greek  Journal  Club  (Sanders  and  W.  C. 

Wright,  4.30-6.    Alternate  Weeks 
Latin  Journal  Club  ( — .    windier  and  Ballou); 

4.30-6.    Alternate  Weeks 
Middle  EngUsh  Seminary  (Brown),  4.30-8 
Old  French  Philologj-  (Gilli)  4.30-6 
Semitic  Seminary  (Barton) 
Seminary  in- European  History  (Gray),  4-8 
Seminary  in  Pohtics  (Fenwick),  4-6 

Mathematical  Journal  Club(Scott  and  Pell). 

Alternate  Weeks 
Seminary  in  Social  and  Political  Philosophy- 

( ),  4-6 

Seminary  in  Physiology  (Yates),  4.30-6        : 

5 

Graduatb 

IntroductiontoGermanlcPhilology  (Prokosch) 
Spanish  Seminary  ( ) 

Comparative  Semitic  Grammar  (Barton) 

iCOND  SEMESTER,  1921-22  (continued). 


WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

lemistry,  Major  (Brunei) 

j 

ychology  of  Childhood  ' ) 

•eek,  Sophocles  (Sanders) 

itin,  Composition  (Ballou) 

•ench,  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature 

(Parde) 

1  jonomics  and  Politics,  American  Foreign 
Trade  (M.  P.  Smith) 
)anish  Painting  (G.  G.  King) 
athematics  (Pell) 
lology,  Embryology  (Tennent) 

dvanced  Old  French  Philology  (Gilli) 
rchaeology  Seminary  ((Darpenter),  2-4 
jmily  as  a  Social  Institution  (Deardorff), 
2-4 

eology  Journal  Club  (Bascom  and  Bissell), 
2.15-4.15.    Alternate  Weeks 

Psychology,  Major  (Rand) 
Physics,  Major  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Crenshaw) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Major  (Yates) 

Criticism  (Crandall) 
History  of  Education  (Arlitt) 

French  Short  Story  (Schenck) 

Economics  and  Politics,  International  Law 
(Fenwick) 

Seminary  in  European  History  (Gray) 
Ancient  Painting  (Swindler) 

Psychology,  Major  (Rand) 
Physics,  Major  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Crenshaw) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Major  (Yates) 

History  of  Education  (Arlitt) 

French  Short  Story  (Schenck) 

Economics  and  Politics,  International  Law 
(Fenwick) 

Greek  Seminary,  Homeric  Question  (W.  C. 

Wright),  2-4 
Romance  Philology  (Gilli) 
Seminary  in  Labour  Organization  (Boone), 

2-4 

! 

iemistry,  Major  (Brunei) 

jgumentation  (Crandall) 

Ireek,  Sophocles  Ajax  (W.  C.  Wright) 

historical  French  Grammar  ■  Gilli) 

England  under  the  Tudorg  (Gray) 
iiology,  Physiology  (Yates) 

eminary  in  PoUtics  (Fen wick) 
.lathematics  Seminary  (Scott),  3.30-5.30 

Psychology,  Major  (Rand) 
Physics,  Major  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Oenshaw) 
Geology,  Minor  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Major  (Yates) 

Elements  of  Statistics  (Boone) 

Roman  Satire  ( ) 

Italian  (tiddell) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

England  imder  the  Tudors  (Gray) 

Greek  Seminary,  Greek  Orators  (Sanders), 

3-4.30 
Seminary  in  English  Literature  (Draper), 

3-4.30 
French  Literature  (Parde),  3-4.30 
Anglo-Norman  (Gilli) 

Philosophical  Journal  Club  ( ),  3-4.30 

Mathematics  Seminary  (Pell)  3.30-5.30 
Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology  ( ) 

3-5 

Psychology,  Major  (Rand) 
Physics,  Major  (Huff) 
Chemistry,  Minor  (Crenshaw) 
(5eology,  Minor  (Bissell) 
Biology,  Major  (Yates) 

Roman  Satire  ( ) 

Italian  (Eiddell) 

Spanish  (De  Haan) 

England  under  the  Tudors  (Gray) 

English  Journal  Club  (Brown,  Donnelly, 
Savage,  Crandall  and   Draper),    3-4.30. 
Alternate  Weeks 

Romance  Languages  Journal  Club  (Schenck, 

Gilli,  Parde,  RiddeU,  De  Haan  and ), 

3-4.30.    Alternate  Weeks 

Archaological  Journal  Club  (Carpenter  and 
Swindler),  3-4.30.    Alternate  Weeks 

Middle  English  Seminary  (Brown),  4.30-6 

Seminary  in  German  Literature  (Prokosch), 
4-6 

Old  French  Philology  (Gilli),  4.30-6 

Semitic  Seminary  (Barton) 

Historical  Bibliography  (David) 

Seminary  in  Municipal  Government  (Frank- 
lin), 4-6 

Sociai  and  Industrial  Research  (Deardorff), 
4-6 

Journal  Club  in  History  of  Art  (G.  G.  King), 

4.30-6.    Alternate  Weeks 
Education  Journal  Club  ( and  Arlitt), 

4.30-6 

Seminary  in  Physiology  (Yates),  4.30-8 

Latin    Seminary,    Latin    Comedy    ( ), 

4.30-6 

Seminary  in  History  of  French  Revolution 

(David),  4-6 
Seminary  in  Economics  (M.  P.  Smith),  4-8 
Seminary  in  Petrology  (Bascom),  4.3C)-8 

Community     Organization     (White),    4-6. 
Alternate  Weeks 

4.30-6  .           . 
Seminary  in  English  Composition  (Crandall) 

4-6 

seminary   in    Modem   French   Literature 

(Schenck),  4-6. 
Spanish  Seminary  (De  Faan) 
jeminary  in  Oriental  Archeology  (Barton) 
Jeminary  m  American  History  (W.  R.  Smith), 

4-6 
Seminary  in  Industrial  Organization  ( ), 

4-6 
Seminary  in  History  of  Philosophy  ( ) 

i 

Seminary  in  Zoology  (Tennent),  4.30-6 

Weeks 
Seminary  in  Principles  and  Methods  of 
Education  ( ),  4-6 

3othio  (Prokosch) 

Ethiopio  (Barton) 

Gothic  (Prokosch) 

t 


SCHEDULE  OF  COLLEGIATE  EXAMINATIOl^ 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  30th. 


MiNOE. 

Greek,  Homer 

French,  Reading  and  Composition 

Div  A 

Mathematics,  Trigonometry 


Major. 
Italian,  Composition. 
Great  Painting 


Eleciivb. 
History  of  the  Far  East . 

Hiatoryof  U.  S , 

Education 

Argumentation 


Post-Major. 
Historical  French  Grammar. 
Biology,  Physiology 


Hour. 
9-11 


9-11 
9-11 


9-11 
9-11 


9-11 
9-11 
9-11 
2-4 


2-3.tS 
2-4 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  31st. 


Elembntaht.  Hour. 

French 9-12 

Italian 9-12 

General. 

First  Year,  Enghsh  Composition .  9-12 

Minor. 

French,  Literature,  Div.  B 9-11 

Philosophy,  Ethics 9-12 

Greek  Sculpture  9-11 

Major. 

Latm,  Tacitus  and  Composition . .  9-12.15 

Spanish 9-II 

History  of  the  Renaissance 9-12 

Psychology,  Social  Psychology  . .  9-12 

Physics -  9-12 

Chemistry 9-12 

Eleciivb. 

Mathematics 9-10.15 

Daily  Themes 2-4 

Statistics 2-  3.15 

Post-Major. 

Mineralogy 9-11 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  25th| 


Minor.  Hoil 

History  of'Europe,  Divs.  A  and  B  9-1 

Post-Major. 

Latin,  Roman  Satire g-j 

History,  Tudor  England .'.  9-] 

Spanish,  Advanced 9- 

Greek,  jEschylus ,'  2- 

French,  Social  Ideals 2-, 

Economics 2-1 

History  of  Art ,  Spanish  Painting .  2r ! 

Mathematics,  Analysis 2^.i 

Elective. 

Technique  of  the  Drama 2- 

Psychology  of  Childhood 2- 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  1st.| 


Elective. 

Reading  of  Frose 

Advanced  Exper.  Psychology . 
Record  Keeping 


Post-Major. 

Greek,  Palatine  Anthology 

Latin,  Lucretius 

Advanced  French  Composition . . 
History,  American  Constitutional 

Municipal  Government 

Mathematics,  Geometry 


Criticism. . 
Education. 


Elective. 


Post-Major. 

French  Short  Story 

PoUtics,  International  Law. 


Hott 
9-lt 
9-11 

9-11 


9-1 
9-1 J 
9-111 
9-11 
9-11 
9-11 


2-41 
2-4 


2-4 
2-4i 


SCHEDULE  OF  MATRICULATION  EXAMINATIONSJ 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  18th. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  19th. 

FRIDAY.  JANUARY  20th.         ! 

u       u  X          •  .                            Hour. 
French,  two  pomt 11-1 

Hour. 
English   Composition  0.  R.  or 
Literature  N.  R 9.30-12.30 

.,    .                                              Hour.  J 

Algebra 9.30-12.( 

Latin  Poets 2.00-  3.3 

Italian,  two  point 11-1 

German,  two  point 11-1 

English  Composition 2-4 

Science,  N.  R 2.00-  3.30 

Greek  Prose  Authors 4.00-  5  00 

Ancient  History 3.45-  5.4 

MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  6th 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7th. 

Minor  Lttin,  Section  A 9.30-12  30 

Hour 

' 

Trigonwnetiy 2.30-  4.30 

Solid  Geometry 2.30-  4^30 

m'^^^^m.ni  U^-fn^^*™"^Ki'''i°'^'i''°  *'^\*'"^  '"  "'A^'  *''**  students  may  elect  their  courses  and  plan  their  examinations  by  it;! 
m  WM  aocount  it  wdl  be  impossible  to  change  the  timj  of  any  examination,  except  in  case  of  a  change  in  the  lecture  schedule. 


1 


RST  SEMESTER,  1921-22. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  26th. 


ElementAbt. 
ik 

Hour. 
&-12 

9-12 

General. 
shology 

. .       9-12 

Minor. 

(  jk,  Plato  and  Sophocles 

]  ich  Literature,  Div.  A 

I  hematics,  Analytical  Conies 

(I  mistry 

( 

Major. 

lan.  Literature 

aissance  Sculpture  , . 


Elective. 
iory  of  the  Near  East . . . . 
iory.  Ancient  Civilization. 

icational  Psychology 

iOgy,  Theoretical 


Post-Major. 
•ganic  Chemistry . . 


9-12,1 

9-11 

9-11 

9-12 

9-12 


9-11 

9-11 


9-11 
9-11 
9-11 
11-12.15 


2-  4 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  2nd. 


General.  Hour. 

ond  Year  English,  Literature .  9-12 

Minor. 

{lish,  19th  Century  Critics. . . .  9-12 

(man,  Grammar  and  Reading .  9-11 

nent  Architecture 9-11 

iogy 9-12 

Major. 

3dle  English  E  omances 9-12 

losophy,  Kant  to  Spencer ... .  9-12 


Elective. 

rate  Law 9-10.15 

imogony 10.30-11.45 

Posi -Major. 

'sics 9-11 

ijmistry,  Organic 9-11 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  27th. 


Minor. 


Hour. 
...-.       9-12 

German,  Literature 9-11 

Ancient  Painting 2-4 

Majob. 
Hellenistic  Towns 


Minor.  Hour. 

Latin,  Horace. 9-11 

Italian  Composition 9-11 

Art  of  the  Far  East 9-11 

Major. 

Greek,  Literature 9-11 

French  Reading  and  Composition  9-11 

Mathematics,TheoryofEquations  9-11 

Post-Major. 

Greek,  4th  Century  Critics 2-3, 

Latin,  Composition 2-3, 

French,  Masterpieces 2-3 

Mathematics, 2-  3.15  Chemistry,  Physical 9-11 

Biology,  Embryology 2-4 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  28ih. 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  3rd. 


Elementart.  Hour. 
9-12 

Minor. 

Latin,  Cicero 9-11 

Italian,  Literature 9-11 

Experimental  Psychology 9-12 

Italian  Renaissance  Faintmg 9-11 

Physics 9-12 

Major. 
Greek,   Demosthenes  and   Aris- 

tophanes 9-12.15 

English,  Drama 9-12 

French  Literature 9-11 

Politics 9-12 

Mathematics,  Diff.  and  Int.  Cal- 
culus   9-11 

Geology 9-12 

Biology 9-12 


Elective. 
Modem  French  Literature. . , 

Biblical  Literature 

Geology,  Natural  Resources . 

Post-Major. 


9-11 


9-11 
9-11 
9-11 


Major. 
Latin,  Literature 


2-  4 
2-  4 


Elective. 

Greek,  Religion  and  Myths 2-4 

Applied  Sociology 2-4 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  4ih. 


Minor. 
Economics,  Divs  A  and  B . 


Post-Majok. 
Stratigraphy  and  Paleontology  . 


Hour. 

9-12 


9-11 


ANUARY-FEBRUARY,  1922. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  21st. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  23bd. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  24th. 

Hour. 
inchGrammarandComposition  9.30-10.30 
inch  Translation 10.45-12.45 

Hour. 
Geometry. 9.30-12 

Hour. 
German  Grammar,  Composition.  9.30-10.30 
German  Translation 10.45-12.45 

gUsh  or  American  History 2.00-  4.00 

Physics  0.  and  N.  R 3.45-  5.45 

Latin  Prose  Authors 2.00-  4.00 

Gred:  Poets 4.15-  6.15 

SCHEDULE  OF  COLLEGIATE  EXAMINATIOlJ 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  24th.    ' 

Elementary.                   Hoii 

French 9-10,; 

Italian 9-lO.i 

General. 
First  Year  English,  Literature  . .       9-: 
.    i 
Minor                               | 

French  Literature,  Div.  B 9-1 

Philosophy,  History  of 9-'i 

Major. 
Latin,  Comedy  and  Composition .       8-1 
Spanish,  Reading  and  Composi- 
tion        9-l| 

History  of  British  Imperialism ...       9-: 

Applied  Psychology 9-1 

Physics 9-1 

Chemistry 9-1 

Elective.                             ; 

Mathematics 9-i 

Daily  Themes 2-1 

Statistics 2- 

Post-Major. 
Mineralogy 9-1 

MONDAY,  MAY  29th. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  30th. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  31st.       | 

Elbmbntabt.                      Hour. 

Greek 9-10.30 

German 9-10.30 

General. 
PhUosophy 9-12 

Minor. 
Greek,  Herodotus  and  Euripides .       9-12. 15 

French,  Literature,  Biv.  A 9-11 

Mathematics,    Diiferential    and 
Integral  Calculus 9-11 

Elbmbntary.                    Hour. 

French 2-3.30 

Italian 2-3.30 

Minor. 
Politics,  Divs.  A  and  B 9-12 

Minor.                           Houi 
History  of  Europe,  Divs.  A .  and  B       9-1 

Post-Major. 
History,  Tudor  England 9-1: 

Greek  and  Roman  Minor  Arts. . .       2-  4 
Major. 

Greek,  Pindar 2-  '. 

French,  .'-'ocial  Ideals 2-  ' 

Economics 2-'. 

History  of  Art,  Spanish  Painting .        2-'. 

Spanish,  Literature 2-4 

Elective. 
Literary  Geography 2-4 

Post-Major. 
Stratigraphy  and  Paleontology. .        9-11 

Chemistry 9-12 

Geology 9-12 

Major. 

Italian,  Literature 9-12 

Renaissance  Architecture 9-11 

Elective. 

History  of  the  Near  East 9-11 

History,  Ancient  Civilization  . . .       9-11 

Educational  Psychology 9-11 

Biology,  Theoretical 9-10.15 

Elective. 

Technique  of  the  Drama  2-  ■ 

History  of  Education 2-4 

1 

Post-Major. 
Inorganic  Chemistry 2-4 

1 

SCHEDULE  OF  MATRICULATION  EXAMINATIONS 


TUESDAY,  MAY  30rH. 

WEDNESDAY.  MAY  31si. 

Hour. 

Minor  Latin,  Section  A 9.30-12.30 

Trigonometry 9.30-11.30 

Minor  Latin,  Section  B 2.30-  5.30 

Hour 

Spanish,  two  point 11-  1 

Solid  Geometry 2.30-  4.30 

English,  Composition 2-4 

MONDAY,  JUNE  5th. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  6th. 

Hour. 

Geometry 9.30-12.00 

Latin,  Composition 2.00-  3.30 

Hour. 
German,  Grammar,  Composition  9.30-10.30 
German  Translation 10.45-12.45 

Physics,  0.  and  N.  R 3.45-  5.45 

Latin,  Prose  Authors 2.00-  4.00 

Greek  Poets 4.15-  5.15 

COND  SEMESTER,  1921-22. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  25ih. 


Elective.  Hour. 

Sg  of  Prose 9-11 

Exper.  I  sychology 9-11 

d  Keeping 9-11 

Post-Major. 

,,  Sophocles 9-11 

,  Prose  of  the  Empire 9-11 

J  French  Composition  ..:..  .  9-11 

Ij  .-y,  American  Constitutional  9-11 

\H]  sipal  Government 9-11 

il|ematic3,  Geometry 9-11 

Elective. 

•■  ism 2-4 

i,  ition 2-4 

I       Post-Major. 

!h.  Short  Story 2-4 

national  law 2-4 

iemistry 2-4 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  Isr. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  26th. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  27th. 


General  Hour, 

Second  Year  English,  Composition  9- 12 

Minor. 

English,  Romantic  Poets 9-12      ] 

Spanish ..  9-12 

German,  Grammar  and  Reading  9-11 

Ancient  Architecture 9-11 

Biology 9-12 

Major 

English, MiddleEnglishRomances  9-12 
Philosophy,  Recent  Philosophical 

Tendencies 9-12 

Elective. 

Private  Law ^\o'\l 

Cosmogony 11-12.15 

Post-Major, 

Physics 9-}} 

Chemistry,  Organic w-H 


Elbmbntakit 


Elembntart.  Hour, 

iian 9-10.30 

Minor. 

j£,Homer ,,..  9-11 

ch,  Reading  and  Composition, 

IV.  A 9-11 

Kematics,  Theory  of  Equa- 

ms,  Algebra 9-11 

Major. 

an,  Composition 9-11 

lern  Painting 9-11 

Elective. 

ory  of  the  Far  East 9-11 

oryoftheU.  S 9-11 

cation 9-11 

Post-Major. 

sk,  Sophocles 2-  3.15 

n.  Prose  Composition 2-3.15 

ich  Masterpieces 2-  3.15 

mistry,  Physical 9-11 


Spanish . 

Minor. 

Latin,  Terence 

Italian,  I  iterature 

Psychology _. 

Italian,  Renaissance  Painting  — 
Physics 

Major 
Greek,  Thucydides  and  Sophocles 

Enghsh,  Dry  den  to  Johnson 

French,  Literature 

History  of  Economic  Thought. . . 

Mathematics,  Curve  Tracing 

Geology 

Biology 

Pos--Mmor 

Historical  French  Grammar 

Biology,  Physiology 


Hour 
9-10-30 


9-11 
9-11 
9-12 
9-11 
9-12 


9-12-15 

9-12 

9-11 

9-12 

9-11 

9-12 

9-12 


2-  3.15 
2-  4 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  2nd. 


Elementary  Hour, 

Spanish 9-10.30 

Minor. 

Latin  Horace 9-11 

Italian,  Composition 9-11 

Art  of  the  Far  East 9-11 

Major. 

Greek,  Literature •.  •  9-11 

French,  Reading  and  Composi- 
tion   9-11 

Mathematics,  Anal.  Geometry ...  9-11 

Post-Major. 

Mathematics 2-  3.15 

Biology,  Embryology 2-4 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  3ed. 


Minor.  Hour. 

German ,  Literature 9-11 

Major. 

Ancient  Pome 9-11 

Elective. 

Biblical  Literature 9-11 

Modern  French  Literature 9-11 

Geology,  Natural  Resources 9-11 

Argumentation 2-4 


iPRING,  1922. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  1st. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  2nd. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  3rd. 

Hour. 

klish  I  iterature 9.30-11  30 

Hour. 
Algebra. 9.30-12.00 

Hour 
French  ,Grainmar,Composition. .  9.30-10.30 

snce,  N.  R 2.00-  8.30 

eek  Prose  Authors 4.00-  6.00 

Latin  Poets 2.00-  3.30 

Ancient  History 3.45-  5.45 

English  History  or  American  His- 

i™,                                                2  flO-  4J)0 

Two  poini 
optional  lan- 
guage exam- 
inations, Nev: 
Requirements, 
{For  Greek 
see  below.) 
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MATRICULATION  EXAMINATIONS. 

SPRING,   1921. 

TtTESDAT,    :May24. 

Minor  Latin,  A 9 .  30-12 .  30         Minor  Latin,  B 2 .  80-  5 .  30 

Trigonometrv 9 .  .30-11 .  30         Solid  Geometry 2 .  30-  4 .  30 

Wednesday,  Mat  2-5. 

French  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .00-  1 .00 

or 
Italian  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .  00-  1 .  00 

or 
Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .00-  1 .00 

or 

German  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11.00-  1.00 

■  English  Comtposition 2 .  00-  4 .  00 

Thursday,  May  26. 

English  Literature 9 .  30-12 .  30 

Science,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  or  Chemistry,  or  Botany,  or 

Physical  Geography  {New  Requiremerds) 2 .  00-  3 .  30 

Greek  Prose  Authors 4.00-5.00 

Greek  Grammar 5 .  00-  6 .  00 

Friday,  May  27. 

Algebra 9.30-12.00 

Latin  Poets 2.00-  3 .30 

Ancient  History 3 .  45-  5 .  45 

Saturday,  I\Iay  28. 

French  Grammar  and  Composition 9 .  30-10 .  30 

French  Translation 10.45-12.45 

English  History  or  American  History 2 .  00-  4 .  00 

Monday,  May  30. 

Geometry 9 .  30-12 .  00 

Latin  Composition .-.  2.00-  3.30 

Physics  {Old  and  New  Requirements). 3 . 4.5-  5 . 45 

Tuesday,  May  31. 

German  Grammar  and  Composition 9 .  30-10 .  30 

German  Translation 10 .  45-12 .  45 

Latin  Prose  Authors 2.00-  4.00 

Greek  Poets 4. 15-  5. 15 
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AUTUMN,  1921. 
Monday,  September  26. 

French  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11. 00-  1 .  00 ' 

or 
Italian  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11. 00-  1 .  00 

or 
Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .  00-  1 .  00 

or 

German  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .  00-  1 .  00 

English  Composition 2 .  00-  4 .  00 

Tuesday,  September  27.    . 

English  Literature 9. 30-12. 30 

Science,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  or  Chemistry,  or  Botany,  or 

Physical  Geography  {New  Requirements) 2.00-  3 .30 

Greek  Prose  Authors 4.00-  5.00 

Greek  Grammar. 5 .  00-  6 .  00 

Wednesday,  September  28. 

Algebra 9.30-12.00 

Latin  Poets = 2.00-  3.30 

Ancient  History, 3 .  45-  5 .  45 

Thursday,  September  29. 

French  Grammar  and  Composition 9 .  30-10 .  30 

French  Translation. 10.45-12.45 

English  History  or  American  History 2 .  00-  4 .  00 

Friday,  September  30. 

Geometry 9.30-12.00 

Latin  Composition 2.00-  3 . 30 

Physics  {Old  and  New  Requirements) 3.45-  5.45 

Saturday,  October  1. 

German  Grammar  and  Composition 9 . 30-10. 30 

German  Translation 10.45-12.45 

Latin  Prose  Authors 2 .  00-  4 .  00 

Greek  Poets 4. 15-  5. 15 

Wednesday,  October  5.  Thursday,  October  6. 

Minor  Latin,  A 9 .  30-12 .  30        Minor  Latin,  B 9 .  30-12 .  30 

Trigonometry 2.30-  4.30        Solid  Geometry 2.30-4.30 


Two       point 
optional   lan- 
guage examir- 
"  nations,  New 
Requirements. 
{For  Greek 
see  below.) 
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Two  point 
optional  lan- 
guage exam- 
inations. New  . 
Requirements 
(For  Greek 
see  below.) 


WINTER,   1922. 
Wednesday,  January  18. 

French  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .00-  1 .00 

or 
Italian  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .00-  1.00 

or 
Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11.00-  1.00 

or 

,  German  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .00-  1 .00 

English  Composition 2 .  00-  4 .  00 


*  Thursday,  January  19. 

English  Literature 9 .  30-12 .  30 

Science,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  or  Chemistry,  or  Botany,  or 

Physical  Geography  {New  Requirements) 2 .  00-  3 .  30 

Greek  Prose  Authors 4 .  00-  5 .  00 

Greek  Grammar 5.00-  6.00 

Friday,  January  20. 

Algebra 9.30-12.00 

Latin  Poets 2.00-  3.30 

Ancient  History 3 .  45-  5 .  45 

Saturday,  January  21. 

French  Grammar  and  Composition 9 .  30-10 .  30 

French  Translation : 10.45-12.45 

English  History  or  American  History 2.00-  4.00 

Monday,  January  23. 

Geometry. .\ 9.30-12.00 

Latin  Composition.. 2.00-  3.30 

Physics  {Old  and  New  Requirements) 3 .  45-  5 .  45 

Tuesday,  January  24. 

German  Grammar  and  Composition -  . .  9 .  30-10 .  30 

German  Translation 10 .  45-12 .  45 

Latin  Prose  Authors 2.00-  4.00 

Greek  Poets 4. 15-  5. 15 


Monday,  February  6. 
Minor  Latin,  A 9 .  30-12 .  30 


Tuesday,  February  7. 
Minor  Latin,  B 9 .  30-12 .  30 


Trigonometry 2.30-4.30        Solid  Geometry 2.30-4.30 
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SPRING,    1922. 
Tuesday,  May  30. 

Minor  Latin,  A . .  9 .  30-12 .  30        Minor  Latin,  B 2 .  30-  5 .  30 

Trigonometry. 9.30-11.30        Solid  Geometry 2.30-4.30 

Wednesday,  May  31. 

French  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11. 00-  1 .  00 

or 
Italian  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation.  .' 11 .00-  1 .00 

or 
Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11.00-  1.00 

or 

German  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .00-  1 .00  . 

English  Composition 2 .  00-  4 .  00 

Thubsday,  June  1. 

English  Literature 9.30-12.30 

Science,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  or  Chemistry,  or  Botany,  or 

Physical  Geography  {New  Requirements) 2 .  00-  3 .  30 

Greek  Prose  Authors 4 .  00-  5 .  00 

Greek  Grammar 5 .  00-  6 .  00 

Friday,  June  2. 

Algebra.. 9.30^12.00 

Latin  Poets 2.00-  3.30 

Ancient  History 3 .  45-  5 .  45 

Saturday,  June  3. 

French  Gi-ammar  and  Composition 9 .  30-10 .  30 

French  Translation 10 .  45-12 .  45 

English  History  or  American  History 2 .  00-  4 .00 

Monday,  June  5. 

Geometry 9.30-12.00 

Latin  Composition 2 .  OO-/  3 .  00 

Physics  {Old  and  New  Requirements) 3 .  45-  5 .  45 

Tuesday,  June  6. 

German  Grammar  and  Composition 9 .  30-10 .  30 

German  Translation .  10 .  45-12 .  45 

Latin  Prose  Authors 2.00-  4.00 

Greek  Poets 4.15-  5.15 


Two  point 
optional  lan- 
guage exam- 
inations, New 
Requirements, 
{For  Greek 
see  helow.) 
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Two  point 
optional  lan- 
guage exam- 
inations, New 
Requirements. 
{For  Greek 
see  below.) 


AUTUMN,   1922. 
Monday,  September  25. 

French  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .  00-  1 .  00 

or 
Italian  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .  00-  1 .  00 

or 
Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .  00-  1 .  00 

or 

^  German  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11.00-  1.00 

English  Composition 2 .  00-  4 .  00 


Tuesday,  September  26. 

English  Literature 9 .  30-12 .  30 

Science,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  or  Chemistry,  or  Botany,  or 

Physical  Geography  {New  Requirements) 2 .  00-  3 .  30 

Greek  Prose  Authors 4.00-  5.00 

Greek  Grammar 5 .  00-  6 .  00 

Wednesday,  September  27. 

Algebra 9.30-12.00 

Latin  Poets 2.00-3.30 

Ancient  History 2 .  00-  4 .  00 

Thursday,  September  28. 

French  Grammar  and  Composition 9 .  30-10 .  30 

French  Translation 10.45-12.45 

English  History  or  American  History 3 .  45-  5 .  45 

Friday,  September  29. 

Geometry 9.30-12.00 

Latin  Composition :  .  .  . .  2 .  00-  3 .  30 

Physics  {Old  and  New  Requirements) 3 .  45-  5 .  45 

Saturday,  September  30. 

German  Grammar  and  Composition —  9.30-10.30 

German  Translation .' 10 .  45-12 .  46 

Latin  Prose  Authors 2 .  00-  4 .  00 

Greek  Poets 4. 1-5-  5. 15 


Wednesday,  October  4. 

Minor  Latin,  A 9 .  30-12 .  30 

Trigonometry 2 .  30-  4 .  30 


Thursday,  October  5. 

Minor  Latin,  B 9 .  30-12 .  30 

Solid  Geometry 2.30-4.30 
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WINTER,    1923. 
Wednesday,  January  17. 

French  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .  00-  1 .  00 

or 
Italian  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .  00-  1 .  00 

or 
Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .00-  1 .00 

or 

German  Grammar  and  Composition  and  Translation 11 .  00-  1 .  00 

English  Composition 2 .  00-  4 .  00 

Thursday,  January  18. 

English  Literature ^  •  30-12 .  30 

Science,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  or  Chemistry,  or  Botany,  or 

Physical  Geography  {New  Requirements) 2 .  00-  3 .  30 

Greek  Prose  Authors 4.00-  5.00 

Greek  Grammar 5 .  00-  6 .  00 

Friday,  January  19 

Algebra 9.30-12.00 

Latin  Poets • 2.00-  3.30 

Ancient  History 2 .  00-  4 .  00 

Saturday,  January  20. 

French  Gram.mar  and  Composition 9.30-10.30 

French  Translation 10 .  45-12 .  45 

English  History  or  American  History 3 .  45-  5 .  45 

Monday,  January  22. 

Geom^ry 9.30-12.00 

Latin  Composition 2 .  00-  3 .  30 

Physics  (Old  and  New  Requirements) 3 .  45-  5 .  45 

Tuesday,  January  23. 

German  Grammar  and  Composition 9 .  30-10 .  30 

German  Translation 10 .  45-12 .  45 

Latin  Prose  Authors 2 .  00-  4 .  00 

Greek  Poets 4. 15-  5. 15 


Two  point 
optional  lan- 
guage exam- 
inations, New 
Requirements. 
{For  Greek 
see  below.) 


Monday,  February  5. 

Minor  Latin,  A 9.30-12.30 

Trigonometry 2 .  30-  4 .  30 


Tuesday,  February  6. 

Minor  Latin,  B 9 .  30-12 .  30 

Solid  Geometry 2.30-  4.30 
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